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iroAAaxcos  yap  eTncn-apevcov  to  outo  paAAov  |iev  dSevou  cpaiaev 
tov  tco  eTvai  yvcopf^ovTa  ti  to  Trpayiia  q  t£>  |if)  tlvai. 

Since  we  may  know  the  same  thing  in  many  ways,  we  say  that  he  who 
knows  what  a  certain  thing  is  by  what  it  is  knows  it  better  than  he 
who  knows  it  by  what  it  is  not. 

Aristotle  Metaphysics  B  2,  9961314-16 


If  a  philosophical  argument  is  worth  attention,  so  is  its  history.  Traces 
it  has  left  in  the  thought  of  philosophers  who  have  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  it  have  the  historical  import  they  do  in  part  because  they 
reveal  aspects,  often  unexpected  ones,  of  the  argument  s  philosophical 
interest  and  significance.1 

With  these  remarks  Myles  Burnyeat  opened,  more  than  three  decades  ago, 
his  first  masterful  study  on  ancient  self-refutation,  virtually  inaugurating 
serious  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  this  book  (in  fact,  in  an  important 
sense,  creating  it).  With  our  journey  through  the  landscape  of  ancient 
self-refutation  I  would  like  to  offer  the  reader  fresh  and  compelling  cor¬ 
roboration  of  Bumyeat’s  thought-provoking  incipit.  Not  only  does  the 
ancient  history  of  the  self-refutation  argument  deserve  our  full  attention, 
but  careful  examination  of  it  can  provide  important  insights  into  the  logic, 
strengths  and  limits  of  the  argument  itself. 

A  number  of  excellent  discussions  devoted  to  specific  ancient  self¬ 
refutation  arguments  have  sprung  up  since  (and  thanks  to)  Bumyeat’s 
seminal  work.  Do  we  really  need  another  foray  into  this  topic?  The  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  systematic  monograph-length  analysis  of  ancient  self¬ 
refutation  aiming  at  a  certain  degree  of  completeness2  perhaps  suffices  to 

1  Burnyeat  1976a:  44. 

2  Obviously  I  cannot  even  dream  of  having  satisfactorily  treated  (or  having  just  mentioned)  all  the 
arguments  which  might  be  thought  to  be  relevant.  I  would  be  satisfied  if  the  reader  did  not  turn 
the  last  page  of  this  book  with  the  feeling  that  a  substantial  portion  of  interesting  material  had  been 
completely  and  unjustifiedly  ignored. 
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justify  its  existence.  I  hope  that  the  synoptic  historical  and  logical  under¬ 
standing  which  this  book  pursues  will  make  its  existence  worthwhile  for 
anyone  interested  in  philosophical  argumentation,  favouring  at  the  same 
time  an  improvement  in  depth  of  analysis  of  specific  arguments  which 
should  appeal  to  those  readers  who  are  more  interested  in  familiar  Platonic, 
Aristotelian  or  sceptical  trees  and  bushes  than  in  the  exotic  self-refutation 
wood.3 

There  are  other,  more  substantial  questions,  however,  which  deserve 
some  preliminary  discussion.  This  book  aims  to  provide  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  and  analysis  of  the  history  and  logic  of  ancient  self-refutation; 
satisfactorily  delimiting  the  scope  of  such  an  enterprise  is  itself  no  easy 
task.  Determining  the  suitable  chronological  boundaries  for  the  notion 
of  ancient  philosophy  proved  a  minor  source  of  hesitation:  although  my 
decision  to  arrive  at,  and  halt  with,  Augustine,  with  very  few  glimpses 
beyond,  is  not  immune  to  criticism,  I  believe  the  success  of  the  whole 
project  does  not  depend  essentially  on  the  merits  of  this  decision.4  The 
major  preliminary  challenge  was  a  different  one:  what  should  count  as 
an  ancient  instance  of  self  refutation?  The  ancients  did  not  possess  any 
single  technical  term,  or  even  an  identifiable  set  of  terms  or  phrases,  for 
our  self-refutation’:  even  after  the  TrepiTpOTifi  (‘reversal’)  jargon  gained 
large  currency  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  it  never  became  so  popular  as  to  be 
adopted  for  all  the  arguments  which  seem  to  deserve  our  attention  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  also  continued  to  be  attached  to  arguments  of  little 
interest,  or  no  interest  at  all,  for  our  inquiry.  By  itself  this  might  be  no 
more  than  a  nuisance  for  the  interpreter,  who  cannot  rely  on  sharp  termi¬ 
nological  criteria  (and  ultra-fast  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae  and  Thesaurus 
Linguae  Latinae  database  queries)  to  identify  and  catalogue  the  relevant 
material. 

However,  this  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  You  resolve  to  browse  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophical  literature  for  early  instances,  or  at  least 

3  Whitehead  once  said  that  the  history  of  western  philosophy  can  be  characterised  as  a  series  of 
footnotes  to  Plato.  I  would  have  no  qualms  if  someone  appropriated  this  notorious  diagnosis  and 
suggested  that  the  scholarly  literature  on  ancient  self-refutation  is  no  more  than  a  series  of  footnotes 
to  Burnyeat,  and  that  this  book  is  only  the  latest,  albeit  most  lengthy  and,  it  is  hoped,  most  critically 
fecund,  of  these.  Although  on  occasion  I  will  criticise  some  of  Burnyeat’s  views  and  arguments,  the 
extent  to  which  my  work  remains  indebted  to  his  cannot  but  exceed  my  numerous  acknowledgements 
ad  locum. 

4  My  inquiry  will  be  limited  to  ancient  Western  (e.g.  Greek  and  Roman)  philosophers  and  their 

self-refutation  arguments.  For  analogous  arguments  in  the  Eastern  tradition  cf.  e.g.  Visvader  19781 

McEvilley  1982,  Perrett  1984,  Graham  1989:  183-6,  Harbsmeier  1998:  344~5- 
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traces,  of  self-refutation  arguments;  you  ask  yourself  what  the  desiderata  of 
your  research  are,  i.e.  what  defining  features  of  our  notion  of  self-refutation 
those  ancient  arguments  should  mirror,  at  least  partially  and  confusedly 
(for,  as  some  modern  readers  would  certainly  contend,  the  ancients  were, 
after  all,  quite  ancient,  and  you  should  not  expect  too  much  logical  clarity 
from  them);  you  discover  that  in  fact  you  do  not  really  know  what  ‘our’  self¬ 
refutation  is,  because  nothing  like  an  approved  definition,  or  even  shared 
general  account,  of  this  notion  is  available  in  the  literature.  More  startlingly, 
there  are  not  even  obvious  competitors  from  which  we  might  make  a 
reasoned  choice:5  the  self-refutation  jargon  is  used  (and  often  abused)  with 
a  mind-boggling  myriad  of  different  senses  and  nuances,  and  those  who 
adopt  it  rarely  make  any  serious  effort  to  explain  its  exact  import.  Even 
the  few  studies  devoted  to  the  logic  of  self-refutation6  cautiously  eschew 
the  task  of  providing  us  with  definitions  encompassing  the  various  forms 
they  identify  and  disentangle.  Surely,  although  there  is  no  precise  definition 
largely  agreed  upon,  there  must  be  some  set  of  features  which  recur  in  all  or 
most  current  analyses  and  uses  of  self-refutation?  Even  such  an  expectation 
proves  itself  too  optimistic. 

Let  us  start  from  the  basics,  and  call  ‘self-refutation  argument’  any 
argument  which  aims  at  showing  that  (and  how)  something  is  ‘self- 
refuting’,  i.e.  refutes  itself.7  At  least  thus  far  there  should  be  no  room 
for  controversy,  although  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  ‘self-refutation’  and 

5  I  shall  assume,  dogmatically,  that  the  few  definitions  of  self-refutation  which  I  could  find  in  the 
literature  are  not  viable  options:  e.g.  ‘A  statement  is  self-refuting  IFF  either  its  meaning  or  the  manner 
or  medium  of  its  utterance  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  false’  (Sparkes  1991:  59);  ‘a  self-refuting 
utterance  is  one  which  is  shown  to  be  false  in  the  very  fact  of  its  being  made’  (Blackburn  1994:  345); 
‘an  utterance  is  said  to  be  self-refuting  if  it  is  possible,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  made,  for  the  hearer 
to  infer  that  it  cannot  be  true’  (Mautner  1996:  391);  cf.  also  White  1989:  84  (quoted  on  p.  359).  My 
analysis  will  demonstrate  that  these  definitions  are  inadequate  to  account  for  what  we  seem  entitled 
to  identify  as  ancient  instances  of  self-refutation  (but  also,  more  generally,  that  they  are  exceedingly 
narrow  and  misleading  accounts  of  self-refutation  taut  court). 

6  The  most  significant  general  discussions  are  contained  in  Passmore  1961,  Mackie  1964,  Johnstone 
1964,  Bonney  1966,  Stroud  1968,  Boyle  1972,  Boyle,  Grisez  and  Tollefsen  1976,  Finnis  1977,  Van- 
derveken  1980,  Stack  1983,  Champlin  1988,  Johnstone  1989,  White  1989,  Page  1992,  Herrnstein 
Smith  1996,  Johansson  2003.  Relevant  material  can  also  be  found  in  the  vast  literature  devoted  to 
‘Moore’s  paradox’  and  to  the  ‘pragmatic  paradoxes’  and  ‘Moorean  absurdities’  stemming  from  it  (cf. 
e.g.  Moore  1942,  Moore  1944,  O’Connor  1948,  Cohen  1950,  O’Connor  1951,  Ebersole  1953,  Grant 
1958,  Hintikka  1962b,  Burnyeat  1967-8,  McDowell  1980,  Sorensen  1988,  Haslanger  1992,  Williams 
1994,  Green  and  Williams  2007). 

7  What  I  shall  be  concerned  with  is  attested  self-refutation  arguments,  or  at  least  self-refutation  charges. 
Obviously  there  are  many  theses  and  theories  in  the  ancient  philosophical  literature  which  might  be 
attacked  as  somehow  self-refuting  (their  number  depends  of  course  on  how  broad  one’s  concept  of 
self-refutation  is),  but  for  which  no  such  attack  is  documented  by  our  sources:  these  will  not  be  the 
object  of  my  attention. 
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self-refuting  are  not  themselves  labels  favoured  universally.8  But  leaving 
aside  for  now  the  predictable  disagreement  concerning  the  ‘how’,  namely 
concerning  the  logic  of  the  argument  itself,  let  us  focus  on  the  other 
terms  of  our  prima  facie  innocuous  definition.  What  is  that  something’ 
which  is  charged  with  refuting  itself?  A  cursory  survey  of  the  literature 
is  sufficient  to  reveal  the  range  of  the  different  (albeit  not  always  strictly 
incompatible)  answers:  propositions,  utterances,  speech  acts,  statements, 
assertions,  beliefs,  arguments,  theories,  people,  to  mention  only  the  most 
popular  ones.  Can  we  agree  at  least  on  what  the  ‘refutation’  amounts  to? 
What  incurs  self-refutation  is  often  said  to  be  ‘falsified’,9  sometimes  even 
to  be  proved  ‘logically  impossible’  or  ‘absurd’;  other  interpreters  maintain, 
more  cautiously,  that  the  self-refuting  item  is  ‘only’  convicted  as  some¬ 
how  unbelievable  or  unassertable,  or  pointlessly  self-defeating  in  debate. 
In  certain  cases  these  options  are  treated  as  mutually  exclusive,  in  others  as 
dependent  on  the  specific  instances  or  the  general  types  of  self-refutation 
involved. 

Obviously  not  all  the  competing  analyses  and  uses  in  currency  possess  the 
same  degree  of  plausibility;  some  additional  work  might  perhaps  allow  us 
to  distil  from  them  a  consistent  picture  of  self-refutation  suf  ficiently  broad 
to  meet  some  consensus  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  well  defined  to 
be  adopted  as  a  springboard  for  our  inquiry  into  ancient  self-refutation. 

I  have  opted,  however,  for  a  rather  different  approach.  I  shall  not  begin 
by  attempting  to  articulate  a  decent  account  of  self-refutation  on  the  basis 
of  the  modern  uses;  instead,  I  will  let  our  quest  for  ancient  self-refutation 
arguments  be  guided  by  a  more  fluid  plurality  of  concurring  provisional 
criteria,  none  of  which  will  be  assumed  to  be,  by  itself,  a  sufficient  or 
necessary  condition  for  the  identification  of  those  arguments.  I  mention 
here  only  the  most  important  of  these  criteria: 

•  the  occurrence  of  certain  key  terms  or  phrases,  such  as  the  Greek  or  Latin 
counterparts  of ‘refutes  itself’,  ‘eliminates  itself’,  ‘overturns  itself’,  ‘throw 
itself  down’,  ‘cancels  itself’,  ‘incurs  (self-) reversal’,  will  play  a  primary 
role  in  attracting  our  attention; 

•  the  apparent  identity  or  similarity  between  some  ancient  arguments  and 
some  examples  which  recur  in  modern  discussions  on  self-refutation  will 
be  taken  into  due  account; 

®  Among  the  alternative  labels  for  self-refutation  or  some  of  its  forms  I  signal:  self-defeat ,  self- 
referential  incoherence/inconsistency’,  ‘pragmatic  paradox’,  ‘self-contradiction  ,  performative  con¬ 
tradiction’,  ‘self-stultification’,  ‘self-destruction’,  ‘recoil’,  ‘turning  the  tables’,  ‘retortion’. 

9  Cf.  n.  5  above  for  some  examples. 
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•  the  existing  scholarly  literature  on  the  topic  will  contribute  to  directing 
our  attention  to  what  has  already  been  identified  and  discussed,  mostly 
with  good  reason,  as  relevant  ancient  material. 

The  characteristic  features  of  ancient  self-refutation  will  emerge  progres¬ 
sively  from  our  scrutiny  of  the  ancient  texts  provisionally  selected  on  the 
basis  of  the  interaction  of  these  informal  criteria. 

While  abstaining  from  predetermining  what  self-refutation  is,  however, 

I  shall  attempt  here  to  partially  delimit  its  scope,  by  explaining  what  it  is 
not,  or  at  least  by  clarifying  what  I  have  decided  not  to  treat  as  relevant  for 
our  purposes.10 

To  begin  with,  I  suggest  that  self-refutation  is  best  kept  distinct  from 
self-contradiction.  The  way  I  intend  the  latter  notion  is  itself  hard  to  specify 
in  satisfactory  formal  terms:  I  take  self-contradiction  to  include  all  those 
cases  in  which  a  single  proposition,11  atomic  or  compound,  either  entails  or 
consists  of  a  pair  of  contradictory  propositions.  This  broad  category  would 
thus  include  instances  both  of  formal  self-contradictions,  either  explicit 

pA  —>p  It  is  raining  and  it  is  not  raining 

or  implicit 

f>^cf)/\p/\—'q  If  I  am  using  an  umbrella,  it  is  raining,  and  I 
am  using  an  umbrella,  and  it  is  not  raining, 

and  of  analytic  self-contradictions,  like 

The  triangle  abc  has  four  sides 

(which  entails  that  the  figure  referred  to  both  has  three  sides,  qua  trian¬ 
gle,  and  has  not  three  sides,  since  it  has  four).12  Self-contradictions  are 
also,  intuitively,  necessary  falsehoods  (and  ‘self-falsifying  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  their  own  falsitymakers’,13  as  typically  shown  through  reductio  ad 

10  I  am  aware  that  in  doing  so  I  am  already  prejudging  some  of  the  open  issues  concerning  the  subject, 
nature  and  outcome  of  self-refutation  which  I  have  individuated  above. 

II  Derivatively,  we  can  also  speak  of  self-contradicting  sentences,  statements,  beliefs,  etc.  (i.e.  of  all 
those  items  having  a  self-contradicting  propositional  content). 

11  The  difficulty  of  defining  these  notions  rigorously  emerges  immediately  with  formal  self- 
contradiction:  in  classical  logic  any  logically  impossible  proposition  entails  anything  whatsoever  {ex 
impossibili  quodlibet),  and  thus  also  any  pair  of  contradictory  propositions.  ‘Self-contradiction’  is 
in  fact  a  typical  label  in  logic  textbooks  for  those  formulae  which  are  false  for  any  possible  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  variables  (often  in  opposition  to  ‘tautology’).  A  more  robust  notion  of  entailment 
is  presupposed  by  my  distinction  (incidentally,  some  such  more  robust  notion  seems  to  have  been 
favoured  by  ancient  logicians;  cf.  section  i  of  chapter  6).  The  question  of  what  counts  as  a  single 
proposition  is  also  far  from  trivial  (on  Aristotle’s  diffidence  towards  conjunction  as  a  means  to  form 
compound  propositions  cf.  e.g.  Geach  1963). 

13  Johansson  2003:  662. 
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impossible),  and  are  rejected  as  such  in  most  logical  systems.14  One  might 
argue  that  self- refutation  must  be  a  subspecies  of  self-contradiction:  on 
some  analyses,  a  proposition  refutes  itself  when  it  entails  its  own  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  since  anything  seems  to  entail  itself  as  well,  any  self-refuting 
p  would  always  entail  the  contradiction  pA— p.  I  shall  not  assess  this  view 
at  this  stage:15  it  is  sufficient  here  to  have  identified  a  large  class  of  self- 
contradictions  which  will  not  be  part  of  our  study. 

A  key  feature  of  the  notion  of  self-contradiction  as  I  have  just  out¬ 
lined  it  is  that  it  is  a  single  propositional  item  that  is  properly  called 
self-contradicting.  However,  ‘self-contradiction’  is  also  adopted,  loosely, 
with  reference  to  more  complex  items,  and  it  is  especially  in  this  sense 
that  we  find  it  often  used  interchangeably  with  ‘self- refutation’.  Think  of 
typical  allegations  such  as  ‘You  are  contradicting  yourself!’,  or  ‘That  theory 
is  self-contradictory’:  they  do  not  necessarily  suggest  that  the  interlocutor 
has  accepted  a  self-contradicting  proposition  in  the  sense  outlined  above, 
or  that  a  theory  includes  any  self-contradicting  thesis.  More  often  than 
not,  such  allegations  express  the  charge  that  your  interlocutor  made  (two 
or  more)  distinct  inconsistent  claims,  or  that  a  theory  includes  (two  or 
more)  distinct  inconsistent  theses.  This  inconsistency  can  assume  a  variety 
of  forms.  In  the  most  trivial  one,  for  example,  Tom  says  that  p  (‘Plato  was 
a  better  philosopher  than  Aristotle’)  on  Monday  and  that  not -p  (‘Plato  was 
not  a  better  philosopher  than  Aristotle’)  on  Tuesday;  or,  more  subtly,  Tom 
says  that  p  (‘Plato  was  a  better  philosopher  than  Aristotle’)  on  Monday, 
says  that  q  (‘Aristotle  was  a  better  philosopher  than  Parmenides’)  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  says  that  r  (‘Parmenides  was  a  better  philosopher  than  Plato’)  on 
Wednesday,  where  q  and  r  jointly  entail  not--/?.  I  shall  call  this  ‘ diachronic 
inconsistency’  between  Tom’s  various  claims.  Suppose  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Tom  believes  that p,  q  and  r  at  the  same  time,  without  realising  that  q  and  r 
jointly  entail  not -p:  in  such  a  situation  (which,  incidentally,  occurs  to  all  of 
us  often  enough)  Tom  is  holding  synchronically  inconsistent  beliefs.  If  we 
broaden  our  perspective  to  Tom’s  system  of  beliefs  (or  set  of  utterances)  as  a 
whole,  of  course  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  self-contradiction,  or  to  protest 
that  Tom  is  contradicting  himself  (the  conjunction  of  the  propositional 
contents  of  his  beliefs  would  be  a  self-contradiction  in  the  strictest  sense 
explained  above);  however,  none  of  the  propositions  Tom  takes  to  be  true 
can  thereby  be  singled  out  as  self-contradicting  (or  self- refuting). 

14  Some  non-classical  systems  of  logic  admit  contradictions  (cf.  e.g.  Priest’s  (1987)  ‘dialetheism’). 

15  One  of  the  main  contentions  of  this  book  will  be  precisely  that  self-refutation  is  not  a  case  of  a 
proposition  entailing  its  own  contradictory  and  thereby  being  demonstrably  false. 
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The  inconsistent  ‘items’  need  not  belong  to  the  same  category.  One 
interesting  species  of  inconsistency,  which  we  can  label  ‘ pragmatic  incon¬ 
sistency,  typically  involves  a  clash  between  what  one  says,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  one  does,  on  the  other.  Pragmatic  inconsistency  itself  has  a  variety 
of  distinct  nuances  and  manifestations.  Let  us  consider  only  a  couple  of 
them  which  will  be  particularly  relevant  for  our  purposes: 

(1)  what  one  says  can  take  the  form  of  some  sort  of  general  advice  or 
norm  (‘People  should  not  smoke’)  and  what  one  does  can  be  an  open 
violation  of  it  (smoking  cigarettes),  stimulating  the  evergreen  censure 
‘You  don’t  practise  what  you  preach’; 

(2)  what  one  says  can  be  some  factual  claim  (‘I  cannot  read  ancient  Greek’) 
and  what  one  does  something  which  either  directly  falsifies  it  (read¬ 
ing  Plato  in  the  original),  or  appears  to  involve  presuppositions  and 
implications  which,  if  true,  would  falsify  it  (selecting  Burnet’s  Oxford 
Classical  Texts  edition  of  Plato’s  Theaetetus  as  my  bedtime  reading  for 
this  week). 

I  suggest  that  the  various  forms  of  self-contradiction  and  inconsistency 
which  I  have  sketchily  outlined  should  be  carefully  kept  distinct  from  self¬ 
refutation,  while  recognising  that  the  edges  between  all  these  notions  are 
not  always  as  sharp  as  we  might  desire.16  Independently  of  its  theoreti¬ 
cal  merits,  I  hope  that  my  rough  via  negativa  to  self-refutation  will  serve 
its  contingent  purpose  of  conveying  some  preliminary  idea  (and  warn¬ 
ing)  of  what  the  reader  should  not  expect  to  find  in  the  pages  of  this 
book.  Standard  reductio  ad  impossible  arguments,  which  on  my  account 
are  located  in  the  sphere  of  self-contradiction,  will  not  be  on  our  menu 
(although  some  of  my  contentions  concerning  the  logic  of  ancient  self¬ 
refutation  might  have  consequences  for  some  forms  of  ancient  reductio 
as  well).  The  elenchus  (Socratic,  Aristotelian  or  otherwise)  will  also  lie 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  analysis,  since  its  gist  seems  to  remain,  through  all 
its  varieties,  intended  aims  and  interpretations,  that  of  unmasking  hidden 
inconsistencies  between  sets  of  beliefs,  concessions,  theses;17  for  the  same 

16  For  some  further  reflections  on  this  distinction  cf.  the  conclusion. 

17  Contra  Robinson  (1953:  1—32),  according  to  whom  the  Socratic  elenchus  is  usually  ‘indirect’:  the 
thesis  subjected  to  elenchus  entails  (typically  alone,  but  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  others) 
something  false  or  impossible  (in  most  cases,  a  self-contradiction),  so  the  Socratic  elenchus  would 
be  more  similar  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  than  to  a  proof  of  inconsistency.  I  believe  Robinson’s 
interpretation  of  the  elenchus  does  not  square  well  with  Plato’s  texts,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning 
here  that  Vlastos  badly  misrepresents  it  when  he  describes  it  in  terms  which  would  make  of  the 
‘indirect  elenchus’  a  form  of  self-refutation  argument:  ‘when  the  answerer  asserts  p,  Socrates  would 
derive  not-p  either  directly  from  p  or  else  by  deriving  from  p  some  further  premisses  which  entail 
not-p  —  in  either  case  deducing  not-p  from  p  “without  the  aid  of  any  extra-premiss’”  (1983:  29).  For 
an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  Socratic  elenchus  analogous  to  the  one  which  Vlastos  wrongly 
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reason,  Plutarch,  with  the  material  sedulously  collected  in  his  De  Stoicorum 
Repugnantiis  ( On  the  Contradictions  of  the  Stoics),  will  not  be  a  hero  of  our 
story.  The  charge  of  pragmatic  inconsistency  was  a  favourite  weapon  in 
ancient  philosophical  controversy;  while  its  history  would  certainly  deserve 
a  comprehensive  investigation  analogous  to  the  one  I  am  undertaking  here 
for  self-refutation,  my  tentative  map  of  various  types  of  refutation  has 
banned  it  from  the  ground  covered  in  this  book.  Also  the  notorious  Liar 
Paradox,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  in  chapter  i,  will  make  only  a  cursory 
appearance  on  the  stage,  to  be  quickly  dismissed. 

As  I  have  explained,  I  shall  not  presuppose  or  adopt  any  specific  modern 
account  of  self-refutation  to  guide  and  shape  our  study  of  ancient  self- 
refutation  arguments.  I  shall  often  refer,  however,  to  John  Mackie’s  (1964) 
formal  taxonomy  of  different  types  of  self-refutation.  This  preference  has 
a  double  rationale:  not  only  does  Mackie’s  analysis  remain  one  of  the 
most  rigorous  and  finely  nuanced  on  the  market,  but  it  has  also  become, 
through  Burnyeat’s  partial  adoption  of  it,  the  unchallenged  benchmark  in 
most  subsequent  literature  on  ancient  self-refutation.  Although  Mackie’s 
analysis  will  receive  large  and  well-deserved  attention,  I  shall  not  assume 
it  to  be  a  privileged  route  to  the  correct  identification,  interpretation  and 
assessment  of  ancient  self-refutation  arguments;  actually  I  shall  express 
various  reservations  about  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  borrowed  for  our 
purpose  and,  more  fundamentally,  to  which  it  succeeds  in  clarifying  some 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  logic  of  self-refutation  itself.  I  shall  also  refrain, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  casting  my  analysis  within  any  other  specific  mod¬ 
ern  theoretical  framework:  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  conceptual 
apparatus  offered,  among  others,  by  pragmatics,  speech  act  theories,  and 
dialectical,  doxastic  and  epistemic  logics  could  sometimes  prove  helpful,  I 
believe  that  our  research  will  be  best  conducted  and  presented  in  a  setting 
which  remains  neutral  between  such  theories  and  their  technical  (and  often 
controversial)  distinctions  and  jargon. 

The  same  kind  of  plurality  of  approaches  is  reflected  in  the  structure  of 
this  book:  in  part  1  the  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  will  be  collected, 
analysed,  assessed  and  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  similarity  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  under  attack;  in  part  11  the  structural  analogy  in  the  logical  patterns 
of  the  self-refutation  arguments  themselves  will  be  the  main  organising 

attributes  to  Robinson  (and  along  the  lines  of  the  so-called  Consequentia  Mirabilis :  cf.  chapter  6, 
section  i  below)  cf.  Hall  1967:  386:  ‘This  is  a  logically  valid  procedure,  for  it  corresponds  to  the 
logical  law  “if  p  implies  not-/),  then  not-/)  is  true’”.  On  the  Socratic  elenchus  cf.  also  Benson  1995, 
Scott  2002;  on  the  Aristotelian  elenchus  cf.  Bolton  1993,  Cavini  1993b,  Gobbo  1997;  on  the  Stoic 
conception  of  elenchus  cf.  Repici  1993. 
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principle;  part  in  will  be  devoted,  finally,  to  the  investigation  of  the  crucial 
role  the  self-refutation  charge  played  in  the  ancient  debates  between  scep¬ 
tics  and  dogmatists  and  of  the  way  in  which  that  charge  contributed  to 
shaping  those  debates  and  ancient  scepticism  itself.  I  hope  that  the  asym¬ 
metry  resulting  from  these  different  perspectives  will  enhance,  rather  than 
weaken,  the  quality  and  structure  of  the  exposition  and  our  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  self-refutation  argument  in  ancient  philosophy. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  our  mysterious  beast. 


PART  I 


Truth ,  falsehood  and  self  refutation 


Insignem  continent  Veritatis  astum  hae  demonstrationes,  quo  ilia 
hostium  suorum  armis  in  eorum  perniciem  pro  se  abutitur;  sed 
imprimis  Dilemmate  velut  incantamento  cogitur  Veritatis  hostis  de 
industria,  pro  Veritate  tamquam  pro  aris  et  focis  dimicare. 

These  demonstrations  contain  a  remarkable  stratagem  of  Truth,  by 
which  she  uses  the  weapons  of  her  enemies  for  their  own  undoing  and 
to  her  own  advantage;  but  especially  the  enemy  of  Truth  is  deliberately 
forced  by  the  Dilemma,  like  by  a  spell,  to  fight  for  Truth  as  if  he  were 
fighting  for  his  own  hearth  and  home. 

Arnold  Geulincx,  Disputationes  Metaphysicae 
8  (=  1891-3:  vol.  n,  473) 


CHAPTER  I 


Preliminaries 


Among  the  theses  which  ancient  philosophers  charged  with  self-refutation 
(or,  more  precisely,  with  what  modern  readers  have  tended  to  identify  with 
‘our’1  self-refutation),  we  can  single  out  a  homogeneous  class  including 
‘Everything  is  true’,  ‘Everything  is  false’  and  other  similar  theses  (e.g. 
‘Every  appearance  is  true’,  ‘To  speak  falsely  is  impossible’,  ‘Nothing  is 
true’,  ‘Truth  could  perish’).  The  arguments  which  the  ancients  devised  and 
used  to  convict  such  theses  of  self-refutation  will  be  the  protagonists  of 
the  first  part  of  our  study.  Before  plunging  into  those  arguments,  however, 
some  brief  preliminary  remarks  are  needed. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  those  theses  have  attracted  very 
meagre  attention  in  modern  discussions  of  self-refutation:  as  we  shall  see, 
only  ‘Nothing  is  true’  was  taken  into  account  by  Mackie  in  his  influential 
formal  analysis,  but  it  was  neglected  in  the  subsequent  section  exploring 
the  philosophical  dividends  of  that  analysis.  The  diagnosis  of  this  apparent 
lack  of  interest  is  not  difficult:  such  theses  will  sound  to  modern  ears  too 
blatantly  absurd,  and  thereby  philosophically  uninteresting,  to  be  worthy 
even  of  refutation.  However,  one  man’s  absurdity  is  another  man’s  deep 
insight,  or  at  least  another  man’s  ben  trovato\  after  all,  as  (the  philosopher) 
Cicero  once  wrote,  ‘nothing  so  absurd  can  be  said  that  it  has  not  been 
said  by  some  philosopher’.2  The  problem  of  accounting  for  the  nature  and 
existence  of  falsehood  and  the  metaphysical  and  epistemological  puzzle  of 
how  it  is  even  possible  to  think  and  say  something  false  were  live  issues 
for  a  long  time  in  antiquity,  and  among  the  priorities  on  the  philosophical 
agendas  of  thinkers  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle.3  Radical  views  such  as 
‘Nothing  is  false’  and  ‘Everything  is  true’  were  not  only  proposed  by 
some,  but  also  deemed  to  deserve  attention  and  require  refutation  by  their 
eminent  opponents. 

1  For  a  disclaimer  on  the  use  of  ‘our’  cf.  the  introduction. 

2  Nihil  tam  absurde  did  potest  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo  philosophorum  (Cic.  Dili.  2.58.119). 

3  For  the  fascinating  history  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  cf.  Denyer  1991. 
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The  contrary  position,  according  to  which  nothing  is  true  (and  real) 
had  its  flagbearers  too,  not  only  in  the  now  obscure  Xeniades,4  but  also 
in  the  tradition,  sceptical’  and  ‘nihilistic’,  variously  embodied  (at  least 
according  to  some  dubious  ancient  interpretations)  by  renowned  figures 
such  as  Gorgias  (fifth  century  bc),5  Anaxarchus  and  Monimus  (fourth 
century  bc).6 

From  this  perspective,  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  confuse  Every¬ 
thing  is  false’  and  ‘Everything  is  true  with  the  Liar  and  the  Truth-Teller. 

The  latter  were  arguments  (often  branded  as  cro^iopaTa,  sophisms  ,  or 
ocTtopoi  Aoyoi,  insoluble  arguments),  which  ancient  logicians  perceived 
as  a  serious  menace  to  the  foundations  of  their  logic,  whereas,  however 
surprising  this  might  appear  to  us,  the  former  were  advanced  as  genuine 
philosophical  theses,  never  making  their  appearance  in  any  ancient  list  of 
sophisms  or  insolubilia.  Wfliile  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  responses 
to  the  threat  posed  by  the  Liar  and  the  Truth-Teller  is  extremely  controver¬ 
sial,  and,  given  the  scantiness  of  our  evidence,  deeply  conjectural,7  we  are 
sufficiently  well  informed  on  the  ancient  reactions  to  ‘Everything  is  false  , 
‘Everything  is  true’  and  analogous  theses  to  provide  an  analysis  which  can 
aspire  to  be  both  accurate  and  instructive  on  the  nature  of  ancient  logic. 

What  we  do  know  for  certain  about  the  ancient  Liar  is  that  it  gave  ancient 
logicians  no  fewer  headaches  than  its  modern  versions  have  afforded  to 
their  heirs:  Philetas  of  Cos  is  reported  to  have  eventually  fallen  victim 
to  the  sleepless  nights  devoted  to  it,8  and,  if  without  any  such  dramatic 
finale,  Chrysippus  himself  certainly  had  to  expend  enormous  energy  to 
solve  it,  given  that  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  seems  to  attest  to  no  fewer 
than  twelve  works  in  twenty-three  books  dedicated  to  the  presentation  and 

4 

| 

| 

4  Cf.  pp.  97  and  117.  5  Cf.  p.  238mi9. 

6  Cf.  e.g.  S.E.  M  7.88:  ‘Anaxarchus  and  Monimus. . .  likened  what  is  to  a  scene-painting,  and  held  it 
to  resemble  what  strikes  us  in  dreams  and  madness’  (’AvdEjapyov  Se  rai  Movipov. . .  oKqvoypacfjig 
crrrEiraaav  to  ovto  tois  te  kotoc  uttvous  f|  paviav  trpoo  TnTrrouo'i  touto  cbpoicoo0ai  UTtEAa(3ov), 

D.L.  6.83:  ‘For  he  [sc.  Monimus]  said  that  all  opinion  is  but  vanity’  (to  yap  uttoAii<(>0ev  tO<(>ov 
slvai  trav  e<j>r|).  An  interesting  conjectural  reconstruction  of  Anaxarchus’  and  Monimus  actual 
position  has  been  offered  by  Burnyeat  in  his  unpublished  paper  ‘All  the  world’s  stage  painting’.  For 
a  possible  hint  at  the  fact  that  Monimus’  dictum  is  liable  to  the  self-refutation  objection  cf.  Marcus 
Aurelius  2.15. 

7  On  the  ancient  Liar  cf.  Riistow  1910.  For  more  recent  attempts  at  reconstructing  the  ancient 
solutions  to  the  Liar  cf.  Cavini  1993a,  Mignucci  1999a  and  1999b,  Crivelli  2004a  and  p.  297ni40. 

For  an  introductory  survey  of  the  medieval  solutions  to  the  Liar  cf.  Spade  1982.  For  an  introduction 
to  the  Liar  Paradox  and  some  modern  analyses  of  it  cf.  Haack  1978:  135-48- 

8  This  is  Philetas’  epitaph,  as  reported  by  Athenaeus  (9.64,  34-5): 

^eTve,  CDiAtitocs  sipi.  Aoycov  6  q/EuSopsvos  pe  coAecte  rai  vuktwv  (JipovTiSss  EcrtTEpioi. 

Stranger,  I  am  Philetas.  The  Liar  argument  killed  me,  and  the  nocturnal  cares  <it  gave  me>. 
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defence  of  his  own  solution  and  criticism  of  others’.9  We  shall  soon  discover 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  self- refutation  charges  against  ‘Everything  is  false’ 
are  typically  very  simple  and  straightforward  in  their  logic,  and  sometimes 
depicted  as  almost  trivial  by  their  own  proponents:  if  we  judge  by  the  tone 
of  the  testimonies  available  to  us,  whereas  the  Liar  argument  was  perceived 
as  a  real  challenge  by  ancient  logicians,  the  ‘Everything  is  false’  thesis  was 
regarded  as  an  embarrassment  only  for  its  naive  supporters.10 

One  might  protest  that,  after  all,  the  latter  cannot  be  less  paradoxical 
than  (and  should  be  treated  along  the  same  lines  as)  the  ‘Epimenides’ 
(the  notorious  claim  of  Epimenides  the  Cretan  that  ‘All  the  Cretans  speak 
falsely’),11  which  is  not  a  straightforward  logical  falsehood,  but  either  false 
(if  some  truth  has  ever  been  said  by  a  Cretan)  or  Liar-paradoxical  (if  all 
other  Cretan  statements  are  false,  or  neither  Epimenides  himself  nor  any 
other  Cretan  ever  said  anything  else).12  I  shall  suggest  that  the  fact  that 
ancient  self-refutation  arguments  appear  innocent  of  this  complexity  does 
not  betray  any  logical  deficiency  on  the  part  of  their  proposers;  instead, 
it  comes  as  invaluable,  albeit  indirect,  evidence  that,  unlike  the  ancient 
reflections  on  the  Liar  and  many  modern  analyses  of  the  self-refutation 

9  Cf.  D.L.  7.196-7  and  Barnes  1996. 

10  For  analogous  reasons  I  shall  not  deal  with  ‘convertible  arguments’  (dvTKJTpEcJjovTES  Aoyoi),  i.e. 
argument  patterns  which  are  liable  to  be  turned  round  against  their  proponent  in  such  a  way  that 
both  sides  end  up  having  equal  force.  A  typical  example  in  the  ancient  sources  is  that  of  the  quarrel 
between  Corax,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  his  pupil  Tisias,  who  had  agreed  that  he  would  pay 
Corax  the  tuition  fee  only  after  winning  his  first  case,  but  purposely  delayed  going  into  practice 
and  thus  paying.  Corax  sued  Tisias,  arguing  in  court  that  if  he  won  the  case,  then  Tisias  should 
pay  as  decided  by  the  judges,  and  if  he  lost  it,  then  Tisias  should  pay  because  Tisias  would  then 
have  won  his  first  case.  Tisias  counterargued  that  if  he  won,  he  should  not  pay  as  decided  by  the 
judges,  and  if  he  lost  he  should  not  pay  because  he  would  not  have  won  his  first  case  yet.  The  judges 
could  not  decide  in  favour  of  either  side,  and  drove  both  Corax  and  Tisias  out  of  court.  (Some 
sources  have  Protagoras  as  the  teacher  and  Euathlus  as  his  pupil;  cf.  also  Aristophanes’  Clouds  for 
a  hint  at  a  similar  argument:  Strepsiades  swears  that  after  Socrates  teaches  him  enough  sophistry 
to  evade  his  creditors,  Strepsiades  will  pay  Socrates  —  who  clearly  will  be  one  of  his  creditors  by 
then  —  a  huge  fee).  The  proponent  of  a  convertible  argument  can  be  opposed  by  an  argument 
with  the  same  logical  structure  (in  the  example  above  a  constructive  dilemma  with  contradictory 
antecedents  in  the  two  conditional  premisses)  but  opposite  conclusion,  but  he  is  not  the  clear-cut 
loser  in  the  debate,  which  has  no  obvious  solution  (‘convertible  arguments’  were  often  classified,  like 
the  Liar,  among  the  crrropa).  For  the  difference  between  ‘convertible  arguments’  and  self-refutation 
cf.  Burnyeat  1976a:  67—9;  for  ample  discussion  of  ‘convertible  arguments’  cf.  Nuchelmans  1991:  13, 
49>  64-75. 

11  Cf.  Paul  Tit.  1,  12—13:  ‘One  of  them  [sc.  the  Cretans],  a  prophet  of  their  own  [sc.  Epimenides],  said: 
“Cretans,  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  lazy  gluttons.”  This  testimony  is  true’  (eIttev  tis  eE;  auTcbv,  1610s 
auTcov  tTpo<])fiTris'  KpfjTES  asi  ipEuctTai,  Kara  0qpia,  yaoTEpss  apyai.  q  papTupia  auTq  ectt’iv 

aAq0qs). 

11  Cf.  Koyre  1946,  Prior  1958,  Mackie  1973  (and  pace  Paul!  cf.  n.  11  above).  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  ‘Epimenides’  was  treated  together  with  the  ‘Eubulides’  (‘I’m  saying  something  false’)  in  the 
ancient  analyses  of  the  Liar.  Analogously,  ‘Everything  is  true’  should  be  either  false  or  Truth-Teller- 
paradoxical. 


Truth,  falsehood  and  self-refutation 

argument,  those  arguments  did  not  aim  at  establishing  the  truth-value  of 
certain  propositions,  but  served  a  different  purpose. 

What  this  purpose  was,  how  the  ancients  tried  to  achieve  it,  and  the  cru¬ 
cial  difference,  in  logic  and  aim,  between  ancient  and  modern  approaches 
to  self-refutation  will  emerge  progressively  as  our  scrutiny  of  the  ancient 
texts  advances. 


CHAPTER  2 


A  modern  approach:  Mackie  on  the  absolute 
self-refutation  of 'Nothing  is  true  ’ 


Let  us  start  from  the  end  of  our  story.  Almost  half  a  century  after  its  first 
publication  in  1964,  Mackie  s  formal  analysis  of  the  logic  of  self-refutation 
remains  the  gold  standard,  on  account  both  of  its  undeniable  merits  and 
of  the  relative  scarcity  of  previous  and  subsequent  attempts.1  Perhaps  even 
more  important,  it  has  become,  thanks  to  Burnyeat’s  partial  adoption  of 
it,  the  benchmark  in  most  subsequent  literature  on  ancient  self-refutation. 
Let  us  consider,  then,  what  Mackie’s  analysis  can  teach  us  about  the  self- 
refutation  of  ‘Nothing  is  true’,  by  dissecting  the  logic  of  that  analysis. 

After  introducing  ‘pragmatic  self- refutation’,  to  which  we  shall  return 
in  part  11,  chapter  10,  Mackie  examines  a  second  type,  which  he  labels 
‘absolute  self-refutation’,  distinguishing  two  varieties  of  it,  based  on  two 
different  properties  of  the  main  operators  involved:  ‘It  is  true  that’  has  both 
properties,  and  thus  is  involved,  in  different  ways,  in  both  varieties.  To  begin 
with,  Mackie  lists  ‘It  is  true  that’  among  the  truth-entailing  operators  (with 
‘I  know  that’  and  ‘It  can  be  proved  that’),  that  is  those  operators  d’s  ‘for 

which  if  dp  is  true,  p  itself  must  be  true  also’  (1964:  194).  On  the  basis  of 

this  law,  Mackie  constructs  the  following  argument  (19 5): 2 

(1)  (yp){Tp— >p)  T  is  truth-entailing 

(2)  T(-’(3y>)Ty>)— »— >(3y>)Ty>  From  (1),  by  substitution 

(3)  T(-’(3y>)Ty>)— >(^p)Tp  Existential  generalisation 

(4)  — 'T(— '(3y>)T p)  From  (2)  and  (3),  by  destructive 

dilemma  {{p^f)C\(p^—>q))^-—>p 

Mackie  clarifies  what  exactly  an  argument  of  this  form  is  supposed  to  prove: 

With  absolute  self-refutation  of  this  sort,  an  item  that  would  be  symbolized  by 
d(—'(3p)dp),  such  as  my  knowing  that  I  know  nothing  [or  it  being  true  that  nothing 

1  Cf.  p.  311 6. 

1  I  translate,  here  and  hereafter,  the  Polish  notation  adopted  by  Mackie  into  a  more  easily  readable 
notation. 
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is  true],  simply  cannot  occur.  Here  we  can  say  that  each  proposition  of  this  form  is 
self-refuting.  It  must  be  false;  given  that  d  is  truth-entailing,  its  form  guarantees 
its  falsehood.  (195) 

Mackie’s  formal  argument  looks  unimpeachable:  logic  itself  shows  that  it 
cannot  be  the  case  that  it  is  true  that  nothing  is  true.  More  careful  inspec¬ 
tion,  however,  reveals  that  Mackie’s  analysis  is  affected  by  a  potentially 
dangerous  ambiguity.  It  is  not  clear  how  Mackie  wants  us  to  understand 
the  conclusion  (4),  of  which  he  himself  presents  in  fact  at  least  two  different 
paraphrases: 

(4*)  It  is  not  the  case  (and  it  cannot  be  the  case)  that  it  is  true 
that  nothing  is  true.3 

(4**)  The  proposition  ‘It  is  true  that  nothing  is  true’  is 
(necessarily)  false. 

The  former  declares  the  impossibility  of  a  certain  state  of  affairs  obtaining, 
the  latter  the  necessary  falsehood  of  a  certain  proposition.  (4*)  and  (4**) 
are,  of  course,  strictly  related:  ordinarily  we  would  have  no  qualms  about 
subscribing  to  their  equivalence 

(4*)  if  and  only  if  (4**) 

but  we  shall  discover  shortly  that  their  difference  can  turn  out  to  be 
significant  in  certain  cases.  Mackie’s  wavering  understanding  of  the  main 
negation  symbol  (‘It  is  not  the  case  that .  .  .  ’  or  ‘ .  .  .  is  false’)  is  not  the  only 
ambiguity  to  be  detected  by  a  pedantic  reader  in  his  double  paraphrase  of 
(4).  In  an  analogous  way,  T  is  taken  sometimes  as  the  sentential  operator 
‘It  is  true  that .  . .  ’  (equivalent,  I  presume,  to  ‘It  is  the  case  that’,  attached 
to  obtaining  states  of  affairs)  and  sometimes  as  the  truth-predicate  ‘ ...  is 
true’  (attached  to  propositions,  sentences  or  whatever  one  might  decide 
the  truth-bearers  are).4  ‘It  is  true  that  nothing  is  true\  Mackie’s  own  explicit 
interpretation  of  T(— ' (3p)Tp),  is  thus  an  odd  hybrid  of  these  understand¬ 
ings  of  T.  Consistency  would  require  either 

(1)  It  is  the  case  that  nothing  is  the  case 
or 

(2)  (The  proposition)  ‘Nothing  (i.e.  no  proposition)  is  true’  is 
true 

3  In  the  passage  I  have  quoted  above  Mackie  uses  the  phrase  ‘cannot  occur’,  which  I  suppose  he  takes 
as  equivalent  to  ‘it  cannot  be  the  case’  (a  few  lines  before  he  gives  another  example  of  the  conclusion 
of  an  absolute  self-refutation  argument:  ‘it  cannot  be  the  case  that  it  can  be  proved  that  nothing  can 
be  proved’). 

4  Aswe  have  seen,  Mackie’s  official  account  treats  T,  like  all  the  other  4’s,  as  an  operator  (193). 
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and,  again,  (1)  and  (2),  although  strictly  related,  do  not  express  exactly  the 
same  thesis  (for  example  (2),  unlike  (1),  is  committed  to  the  existence  of 
entities  like  propositions  and  of  truth  as  a  property  of  propositions).  If  we 
combine  Mackie’s  two  different  renderings  of  the  first  negation  with  his 
two  different  understandings  of  T,  and  charitably  read  T  consistently  inside 
the  same  formula,  we  get  four  different  interpretations  for  the  conclusion 
(4)  of  the  self-refutation  argument: 

(4a)  It  cannot  be  the  case  that  it  is  the  case  that  nothing  is  the 
case. 

(4b)  It  cannot  be  the  case  that  (the  proposition)  ‘Nothing 
(i.e.  no  proposition)  is  true’  is  true. 

(4c)  The  proposition  ‘It  is  the  case  that  nothing  is  the  case’  is 
necessarily  false. 

(4d)  The  proposition  “‘Nothing  (i.e.  no  proposition)  is  true” 
is  true’  is  necessarily  false.5 

One  could  protest  that  this  indeterminacy  is  not,  after  all,  very  disturbing, 
since  Mackie’s  conclusion  appears  to  be  sound  (and  soundly  inferred  from 
the  premisses)  under  all  these  interpretations  (provided  one  interprets  the 
premisses  accordingly).  It  will  shortly  become  clear  why  this  kind  of  relaxed 
attitude  is  not  to  be  recommended,  when  we  come  to  Mackie’s  second  (and 
for  us  more  interesting)  form  of  absolute  self-refutation. 

But  let  us  grant  for  the  moment  that  the  argument  sketched  above  is 
acceptable  as  it  stands:  is  it  a  proof  that  T(— >  (3/>)Ty>)  (in  Mackie’s  own  para¬ 
phrase,  ‘It  is  true  that  nothing  is  true’)  is  necessarily  false  (or  ‘cannot  occur’) 
by  self-re futatiorii  Mackie’s  formal  argument  shows  that  this  formula  cannot 
be  accepted  because  it  entails  both  members  of  a  contradiction:  under  one 
of  its  possible  interpretations,  for  example,  the  proposition  “‘Nothing  is 
true”  is  true’  entails  both  ‘Nothing  is  true’  (by  the  truth-entailing  property 
of  T)  and  ‘Something  is  true’  (by  existential  generalisation:  if ‘Nothing  is 
true’  is  true,  then  certainly  there  is  something  true,  this  very  proposition). 
Is  this  a  sufficient  condition  for  self-refutation?  Since  Mackie  does  not  offer 
us  any  general  definition  of  self-refutation,  and  there  is  no  such  definition 
agreed  upon  in  the  literature,  as  I  have  explained  in  the  introduction, 
providing  an  answer  is  a  fuzzy  task.  (Socratically,  one  could  fear  that  it  is 
indeed  an  impossible  task:  how  can  you  know  whether  something  is  x, 
when  you  do  not  know  what  x  is?)  However,  I  have  argued  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  that  analogous  cases  are  best  kept  distinct  from  self-refutations,  and 
more  appropriately  catalogued  as  self-contradictions ;  Mackie  himself  comes 

5  Here  and  below  I  follow  Mackie  in  modalising  the  possible  interpretations  of  (4). 
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close  to  admitting  as  much  towards  the  end  of  his  article,  when  he  recog¬ 
nises  that  detecting  absolute  self-refutations  with  truth-entailing  operators 
is  not  philosophically  fecund,  since  ‘we  are  merely  avoiding  logical  con¬ 
tradictions’  (203).  In  fact,  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  ancient  philosopher 
having  endorsed  a  blatantly  self-contradictory  thesis  such  as  ‘It  is  true  that 
nothing  is  true’  or  The  truth  is:  nothing  is  true  (a  clear  counterexam¬ 
ple,  incidentally,  of  the  Ciceronian  ‘principle  of  uncharity’  mentioned  on 

P-  I3)-6  . 

It  is  time  now  to  consider  Mackie  s  second  and  more  interesting  type  or 

absolute  self-refutation  involving  the  truth  operator  (predicate?)  T.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mackie,  T  is  not  only  truth -entailing,  but  also  a  member  of  the  class 
of  d’s  ‘which  we  may  call  prefxable,  that  is  ones  for  which  if p  itself  is  true, 
dp  must  also  be  true’  (195).  On  ‘T-prefixability’  Mackie  erects  the  following 
proof: 


(1)  (yP){p^7p) 

(2)  —>(3p)Tp^>T(—>(3p)Tp) 

(3)  7{r{3p)7p)-*Qp)7p 

(4)  ^(3p)Tp^(^(3p)Tp) 

(5)  -(-(3 \p)7p) 


T-prefixability 

From  (1),  by  substitution 

Existential  generalisation 

From  (2)  and  (3),  by  transitivity  and 

double  negation 

From  (4),  by  the  law  (/>—>  — p)^>~ p 


In  what  follows,  and  especially  in  section  1  of  chapter  6,  we  shall  become 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  ‘law’  of  classical  logic  which  warrants  the 
crucial  inference  from  (4)  to  (5):  (p-~^-—'p)-*—'p,  a  form  of  the  so-called 
Consequentia  Mirabilis  (‘the  marvellous  consequence’).  Let  us  focus  now  on 
conclusion  (5)  instead:  how  should  we  construe  it?  Given  the  ambiguities 
I  have  pointed  out  above,  Mackie  would  seem  to  be  committed  to  four 
different  interpretations,  all  of  which  he  must  consider  sound: 


(5a)  It  cannot  be  the  case  that  nothing  is  the  case. 

(5b)  It  cannot  be  the  case  that  nothing  (i.e.  no  proposition)  is 
true. 

(5c)  The  proposition  ‘Nothing  is  the  case’  is  necessarily  false. 
(5d)  The  proposition  ‘Nothing  (i.e.  no  proposition)  is  true’  is 
necessarily  false.7 


6  We  shall  see  that  some  ancient  philosophers  have  been  accused  of  being  unwittingly  committed,  by 
self-refutation,  to  such  a  contradiction  (cf.  chapter  6,  section  2). 

7  Mackie’s  own  unique  paraphrase  of  (5)  is  ‘“There  are  no  truths”  is  absolutely  self-refuting  and  “There 

are  some  truths”  is  necessarily  true’  (197),  which  is  equivalent  to  (5d). 
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At  least  two  of  these  immediately  strike  me  as  dubious.  How  could  Mackie 
prove  anything  like  (5b)?  Suppose  -  as  someone  as  sophisticated  as  the 
medieval  philosopher  John  Buridan  (fourteenth  century)  might  protest  - 
that  God  had  annihilated  all  true  propositions:  doubtless  no  proposition 
would  be  true,  therefore  the  state  of  affairs  that  no  proposition  is  true, 
although  not  possibly-true  (i.e.  not  something  which  can  itself  be  expressed 
through  a  true  proposition),  seems  to  be  possible ,  i.e.  something  which 
could  be  the  case.8  Mackie’s  conclusion  asks  us  to  accept  that,  somehow, 
such  possibility  is  barred  by  logic:  but,  in  the  absence  of  further  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  support  of  certain  tacit  assumptions  of  Mackie’s  argument  (e.g. 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  truth-bearers),  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this 
should  be  the  case.9  Did  Mackie  establish,  as  a  remarkable  by-product  of 
his  elegant  argument,  that  necessarily  either  God  does  not  exist  or  is  not 
omnipotent?  Reading  (3d)  is  no  less  problematic.  Certainly  the  proposition 
‘No  proposition  is  true’  cannot  be  true,  but  suppose,  again,  that  no  other 
proposition  existed,  or  that  only  false  propositions  existed  (something  that 
Mackie’s  formal  self-refutation  argument,  as  it  stands,  cannot  exclude):  ‘No 
proposition  is  true’  would  be  paradoxical,  for  the  very  same  reasons  which 
make  the  Liar  assertion  ‘I’m  saying  the  false’  paradoxical,10  and  thus  the 
diagnosis  that  it  is  necessarily  false,  by  self-refutation,  appears  hasty. 

The  conclusion  (5)  has  turned  out  to  be  much  less  palatable  and  to  require 
much  more  cautious  reflection  than  we  might  have  thought  at  first  glance. 
But  how  was  it  reached?  The  key  step  of  Mackie’s  argument,  (2),  is  an 
exemplification  of  T-prefixability:  on  one  of  its  possible  interpretations  - 
the  one  eventually  leading  to  the  two  readings  of  the  conclusion  just 
discussed,  (5b)  and  (3d)  -  premiss  (2)  can  be  paraphrased  as  ‘If  nothing 
is  true,  then  “Nothing  is  true”  is  true’.  Is  this  kernel  of  the  self-refutation 
argument  rock  solid?  As  an  instance  of  T-prefixability,  (2)  seems  to  be 
perfectly  sound,  on  a  par  with  all  the  other  instances  of ‘semantic  ascent’: 
if  snow  is  white  then  ‘Snow  is  white’  is  true,  if  2  +  2  =  5  then  ‘2  +  2  =  5’ 


8  Borrowing  and  adapting  an  important  logical  distinction  which  Prior  1969  extracted  from  Buridan’s 
remarks  in  Sophismata  8. 

9  Adopting  modern  jargon,  for  Buridan  a propositio  is  ‘a  meaningful  sentence  token  (i.e.  a  particular 
utterance  or  inscription),  spoken  or  written  with  assertive  intent’  (Hughes  1982:  5).  It  is  easy  to  see 
then  how  certain  propositiones  could  be  annihilated.  This  need  not  be  Mackie’s  own  conception  of 
‘proposition’,  which  unfortunately  he  fails  to  clarify  in  his  article;  the  use  of ‘statement’  (1964: 194) 
and  the  claim  that  T-prefixability  is  a  ‘condition  of  discourse’  (202)  might  suggest,  however,  that 
Mackie’s  ‘propositions’  are  quite  concrete  linguistic  items,  not  unlike  Buridan’s  propositiones.  For 
discussion  of  further  difficulties  which  an  argument  like  Mackie’s  can  incur  even  if  one  adopts  a 
different  reading  of  (5),  or  a  different  view  of  what  a  proposition  is,  cf.  also  chapter  7,  and  especially 
p.  i26nio. 

10  Cf.  the  analogous  possibility  with  the  Epimenides  (p.  15). 
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is  true,  etc.  Since  T-prefixability  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  truth, 
however,  one  could  protest  that  to  employ  it  here,  to  disprove  that  ‘Nothing 
is  true’,  is  question  begging.  ‘Nothing  is  true’  is  obviously  inconsistent 
with  T-prefixability,  and  thus  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  by  assuming 
the  latter  Mackie  can  produce  a  refutation  of  the  former.  Although  we 
lack  a  proper  definition  of  self-refutation  to  which  we  can  make  appeal, 
however,  I  believe  it  is  not  a  merely  idiosyncratic  suggestion  to  say  that 
a  self-refutation  argument  should  show  how  a  certain  thesis  is  refuted  by 
itself  alone  or,  at  most,  with  the  help  of  certain  other  presuppositions  or 
consequences  of  it  which  have  been,  or  would  necessarily  be,  granted  by  its 
proponent  as  a  result  of  endorsing  that  thesis.  But  no  lucid  supporter  of  the 
thesis  that  ‘Nothing  is  true’  (assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there 
might  be  one)  would  grant  T-prefixability,  and  hence  step  (2)  in  Mackie’s 
argument:  by  advancing  his  extraordinary  thesis  he  is  likely  to  be  at  the 
same  time  implicitly  asking  us  to  revise  our  most  basic  intuitions  about 
truth,  and  T-prefixability  is  no  doubt  high  in  the  list.11 

Assessing  a  ‘revolutionary’  thesis  (the  denial  of  any  truth)  against  an 
extraneous  ‘conservative’  setting  (our  basic  principles  concerning  truth) 
produces  a  refutation  that  appears  suspiciously  easy.12  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  such  a  strategy,  which  we  will  find  often  used  in  ancient  texts,  can  be 
successful  and  instructive:  the  boundary  between  my  begging  the  question 
by  tacitly  foisting  upon  you  admissions  you  would  never  grant,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  your  changing  the  subject  or  giving  up  meaningful  discussion  by 
stubbornly  refusing  to  grant  me  anything  whatsoever  which  is  recognised  as 
a  defining  feature  of  the  subject,  on  the  other,  can  be  quite  indeterminate. 
‘If  truth  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  always  prefixable,  I  do  not  even  know 
what  you  are  talking  about  when  you  say  that  nothing  is  true’,  a  supporter  of 
Mackie’s  argument  could  object.  My  contention  is,  however,  that  this  kind 
of  strategy  should  not  be  presented  as  a  purely  formal  argument,  as  Mackie 
does,  without  clarifying  the  crucial  presuppositions  that  are  really  at  stake 
in  the  denial  and  defence  of  a  certain  thesis  (and  certainly  should  not  be 
presented  as  an  uncontroversial  and  paradigmatic  case  of  self-refutation). 
But  what  seems  to  me  especially  problematic  is  Mackie’s  emphasis  that  with 
absolute  self-refutation,  unlike  ‘pragmatic’  and  ‘operational’  self-refutation 
(to  be  discussed  in  part  11),  it  is  the  self- refuting  propositional  content 
that  falsifies  itself,  all  by  itself  not  only  is  a  supplementary  assumption 

11  For  an  argument  along  these  lines  cf.  chapter  5,  section  1. 

12  For  a  similar  qualm  about  the  possibility  of  establishing  basic  philosophical  or  logical  principles  by 
‘reaffirmation  through  denial’  (i.e.  by  proof  of  the  absolute  self-refutation  of  their  denials)  cf.  Lewis 
1921  and  Bellissima  and  Pagli  1996: 157-9. 
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(T-prefixability)  required,  but  the  substantial  burden  of  the  refutation  is 
carried  by  it,  and  not  by  the  alleged  self-refuting  proposition. 

Furthermore,  we  have  seen  that  Mackie’s  tactic  delivers,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  questionable  (or  at  best  ambiguous)  conclusions,  which  confirms  that 
reassessing  the  whole  issue  from  a  quite  different  perspective  could  pro¬ 
duce  instructive  results.  Starting  from  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  begin  to 
appreciate  the  difference,  both  in  logic  and  in  purpose,  between  Mackie’s 
absolute  self-refutation  and  various  self-refutation  arguments  levelled  by 
the  ancients  against  the  proponents  of  theses  like  ‘Nothing  is  true’  and 
‘Everything  is  false’. 
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CHAPTER  3 

Setting  the  ancient  stage:  Dissoi  Logoi  4. 6 


Democritus  (mid  fifth-fourth  century  bc)  might  be  the  first  figure  whom 
our  sources  credit  with  having  levelled  a  clear  self-refutation  charge  at  a 
thesis  belonging  to  the  family  we  are  interested  in  (the  Protagorean  ‘Every 
appearance  is  true’).  It  has  been  plausibly  observed,  however,  that  our  late 
source  for  Democritus’  argument,  Sextus  Empiricus,1  employs  technical 
jargon  and  an  argumentative  structure  which  ‘bespeak  a  more  sophisticated 
consciousness  of  logical  form  than  we  may  suppose  was  to  be  found  several 
centuries  earlier  in  the  polemic  of  Democritus  against  Protagoras’,2  and 
are  likely  to  represent  a  legacy  of  later  (in  particular  Hellenistic)  reflections 
and  developments.  For  this  reason  I  shall  consider  Sextus’  testimony  on 
Democritus’  anti-Protagorean  argument  together  with  other  related  Sextan 
evidence  in  chapter  6,  postponing  its  scrutiny  to  a  more  advanced  phase  of 
our  inquiry. 

With  Democritus  temporarily  sidelined,  the  earliest  argument3  relevant 
for  us  here  could  be  one  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  untitled 
anonymous  treatise  usually  referred  to  as  Aicrcroi  Aoyoi  ( Twofold  Argu¬ 
ments)  from  its  opening  words.4  This  sophistic-style  collection  of  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  various  theses  was  included  by  Diels  in  his  Die 
Fragment e  der  Vorsokratiker  (1903)  and  is  standardly  dated  around  400  bc;5 * 
this  dating,  however,  was  more  recently  (and  compellingly)  questioned  as 
wholly  speculative  by  Conley  and  Burnyeat,  who  argued  that,  as  far  as 

1  S.E.  ^7.389-90  (T23  on  p.  95).  2  Burnyeat  1976a:  47. 

3  In  part  i  of  the  book  I  shall  attempt  to  follow  a  chronological  order,  to  verify  whether  some  kind  of 
evolution,  or  at  least  transformation,  in  the  logic  of  the  self-refutation  arguments  can  be  ascertained. 
Needless  to  say,  this  attempt  is  bound  to  face  the  familiar  difficulty  of  establishing  the  relative  dates  of 

some  authors  and  works  with  sufficient  precision:  I  hope  that  a  tentative  (and  admittedly  disputable) 
chronological  order  will  be  at  least  more  functional  than  no  order  at  all. 

4  The  phrase  occurs  also  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  next  three  chapters.  Stephanus  entitled  the 
treatise  AiaAe^Eis  ( Discourses ). 

5  According  to  Robinson  (1979:  41),  ‘the  A.  A.  was  written  some  time  around  403-395  (the  date 

accepted  by  most  scholars)’.  The  only  scholar  who  dates  the  work  earlier  (about  450  bc)  is  Mazzarino 

(1966:  vol.  1,  286).  For  extensive  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  Dissoi  Logoi  cf.  Robinson  I979:  25~4L 
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our  poor  evidence  can  show,  the  Dissoi  Logoi  could  actually  have  been 
written  centuries  after  404  bc  (the  likely  terminus  a  quo)F  While  granting 
this  cautionary  view  on  the  possibility  of  dating  the  Dissoi  Logoi  with  any 
precision,  I  believe  it  is  not  too  wildly  conjectural  to  assume  that  this  work 
draws  ultimately  (if  only  indirectly)  on  sources  belonging  to  the  sophistic 
milieu  of  the  late  fifth-early  fourth  century  bc,7  or  at  least  represents  a  very 
successful  later  attempt  to  mimic  them  as  faithfully  as  possible.8  Even  if  the 
author  should  be  much  later,  no  evidence  suggests  that  in  the  short  passage 
in  which  we  shall  be  interested  he  might  be  contaminating  the  material 
he  was  working  on  with  anachronistic  insertions.9  Therefore,  I  shall  begin 
my  survey  of  ancient  self-refutation  texts  from  the  Dissoi  Logoi ,  without 
committing  myself  to  any  specific  view  about  its  actual  date  or  authorship. 

Let  us  narrow  our  focus.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
‘On  truth  and  falsehood’  (TTspi  aAaOdocs  Ka'i  vpeubeos);10  the  author  has 
just  presented  some  arguments  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  the  true  Aoyos 
and  the  false  Aoyos  are  the  same  thing11  (henceforth,  ‘Identity  Thesis’,  it), 
and  now  is  ready  to  offer  a  series  of  arguments  for  the  opposite  conclusion 
that  ‘the  false  Aoyos  and  the  true  Aoyos  are  different  things’  (4.6).  Here  is 
how  the  first  of  these  arguments  runs: 

ti  For  if  one  were  to  ask  (epcoTOccrai)  those  who  say  that  the  same  Aoyos  is  false 
and  true  which  of  the  two  their  own  Aoyos  is,  if  ctheir  reply  were>  ‘false’,  it 
is  clear  that  <the  false  and  the  true  Aoyos>  would  be  two  things,  while  if  they 
were  to  answer  (otTroKpivaiTo)12  ‘true’,  then  this  very  <Aoyos>  would  be  also 
false.13  (4.6) 

The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  this  argument  rephrases  it  as  ‘the 
same  Aoyos  is  false  and  true’,  and  the  structure  of  the  refutation  itself 
indicates  that  this  must  be  in  turn  understood  as  ‘ any  Aoyos  whatsoever  is 

6  Cf.  Burnyeat  1998  and  Conley  (1985:  62),  who  is  inclined  to  conjecture  that  ‘on  the  basis  of  its  style 
and  content . .  .  the  Dissoi  Logoi  was  composed  as  a  school  exercise  much  later,  perhaps  even  in  a 
late  Byzantine  school  setting’.  More  recently,  Scholz  (2003:  204)  has  defended  the  standard  dating. 

7  For  a  description  of  that  milieu  in  relation  to  the  composition  of  the  Dissoi  Logoi  cf.  Scholz  2003. 

8  Probably  Burnyeat  1998  would  consider  this  suggestion  largely  speculative:  ‘Sober  readers  will 
suspend  judgment  on  every  question  about  the  work’  (italics  mine). 

9  Of  course  this  diagnosis  depends  on  my  whole  reconstruction  and  assessment  of  ancient  self¬ 
refutation,  and  cannot  be  vindicated  at  this  stage. 

10  The  Dissoi  Logoi  are  written  in  a  western  Doric  dialect  with  an  admixture  of  several  Atticisms  and 
Ionicisms. 

11  For  this  kind  of  idiom,  attributed  to  Heraclitus,  cf.  Arist.  Top.  8.5,  i59b30-3. 

12  As  Robinson  (1979: 194)  explains,  this  ‘disconcerting  example  of  a  change  from  plural  to  singular  is 
not  a  ha  pax  in  the  Dissoi  Logoi . 

13  ai  yap  tis  EpcoTaaai  tcos  AeyovTas,  cos  o  auTos  Aoyos  eit)  ipeuoTas  xai  aAa0fis>  ov  auToi 
AsyovTi,  TTOTepos  ECTTiv  ai  pev  tyEUCTTas,  SaAov  oti  5uo  eiiy  ai  5  aAa0f)s  crrToxpivaiTO,  xai 
4/EuaTas  6  auTos  oOtos. 
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(unqualifiedly)  both  false  and  true’,  clearly  equivalent  to  the  conjunction 
of  the  contraries  ‘Every  Aoyos  is  true’  and  ‘Every  Aoyos  is  false’: 

(it)  (V/0(T>aF/>)14 

But  the  original  thesis  argued  for  in  the  first  part  of  chapter  4  of  the  Dissoi 
Logoi  had  a  quite  different  shape,  at  least  if  we  judge  by  the  battery  of 
arguments  collected  in  its  support:  the  true  and  false  Aoyos  are  the  same 
because 

(1)  the  same  Aoyos  can  be  true,  if  the  event  it  describes  has  taken  place, 
or  false,  if  that  event  has  not  taken  place  (4.2-3); 

(2)  the  same  Aoyos  can  be  true,  if  uttered  by  a  certain  person,  and  false,  if 
uttered  by  another  (4.4); 

(3)  the  same  Aoyos  can  be  true  now,  and  false  at  a  later  time  (4. 5). 15 
Burnyeat’s  general  qualm  that  in  the  Dissoi  Logoi  ‘many  of  the  arguments 

for  and  against  do  not  even  manage  to  contradict  each  other’  fits  our  case 
nicely:  the  argument  in  ti  seems  liable  to  the  charge  of  ignoratio  elenchi, 
since  the  thesis  it  attacks,  that  any  Aoyos  is  both  true  and  false  {simpliciter) 
is  not  the  same  as  the  one  established  by  the  previous  set  of  arguments  (that 
the  same  Aoyos16  can  turn  out  to  be  true  or  false  depending  on  different 
circumstances).  To  be  more  precise,  ti’s  argument  does  not  manage  to 
contradict  any  thesis  which  the  previous  set  of  arguments  succeeded  in 
establishing:  from  the  opposite  perspective,  one  could  hypothesise  that 

14  One  could  also  formalise  ‘the  same  Aoyos  ls  false  and  true’  as  (Wp)(Tp**¥p)  (‘every  Aoyos  >s  false 
if  and  only  if  it  is  true’).  This  would  leave  the  possibility  open  that  a  Aoyos  is  neither  false  nor 
true,  but  nothing  in  our  text  suggests  that  the  author  of  the  Dissoi  Logoi  envisaged  the  possibility  of 
truth-value  gaps.  Elsewhere,  theses  having  the  structure  ‘The  same  thing  is  F  and  not-F’  are  better 
formalised  as  (Vx)(Fx'0--’F.x),  whenever  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  possible  that  something 
is  neither  F  nor  not-F  (cf.  e.g.  PI.  Euthphr.  7e-8c). 

15  For  the  same  pattern  cf.  e.g.  chapter  i  of  the  Dissoi  Logoi: 

(1)  Illness  is  bad  for  the  sick,  good  for  the  doctors;  victory  is  good  for  the  winner,  bad 
for  the  loser;  etc.; 

(2)  <  therefore  the  same  thing  (e.g.  illness,  victory)  is  good  and  bad>; 

(3)  therefore  the  good  and  the  bad  are  the  same  thing. 

The  inference  from  (2)  to  (3)  would  sound  less  problematic  to  Greek  ears  than  to  ours  because  of 
the  linguistic  fact  that  in  Greek  ‘the  F’,  where  F  is  a  neuter  singular  adjective,  can  function  not  only 
as  an  abstract  (F-ness)  but  also  as  a  collective  (the  Fs,  the  class  of  the  things  which  are  F),  much  as  in 
the  English  phrase  ‘the  poor’:  to  crya0ov  can  therefore  be  taken  to  mean  both  ‘goodness’  and  ‘the 
things  which  are  good’.  For  a  very  different  and  much  more  celebrated  conclusion  from  premisses 
of  the  same  kind  as  (1)  cf.  PI.  Resp.  v,  4793-d. 

16  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  ‘the  same  Aoyos’  is  best  understood  as  a  single  sentence-token  (as 
suggested  by  the  argument  of  sections  2-3)  or  as  a  different  token  of  the  same  sentence-type  (as 
required  by  the  argument  of  section  4);  the  argument  of  section  5  seems  compatible  with  both 
options.  For  in-depth  discussion  of  this  issue  in  different  terms  (linguistic  tokens  vs.  incorporeal 
propositions)  cf.  Bailey  2008. 
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those  arguments  were  aimed  at  proving,  unsuccessfully,  the  outlandish 
thesis  it  which  ti  targets. 

Two  fundamental  features  of  ti’s  argument  immediately  stand  out:  its 
dilemmatic  form  and  its  dialectical  context.  Neither  feature  was  to  be  found 
in  Mackie’s  formal  self-refutation  arguments,  but  we  shall  encounter  both 
of  them  repeatedly  in  our  ancient  sources:  I  shall  argue  that  the  presence 
of  some  kind  of  dialectical  context,  in  particular,  seems  to  underlie  the 
vast  majority  of  ancient  self-refutation  arguments,  with  few  exceptions. 
For  this  reason  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  try  to  offer  at  the  outset  some 
preliminary  clarification  of  the  fairly  broad  scope  with  which  I  shall  use 
this  expression.  Hereafter  by  ‘dialectical  context’  I  shall  intend,  loosely,  any 
situation  in  which  two  opposing  parties  -  either  individuals  or  groups,  not 
necessarily  facing  each  other  in  the  flesh  -  advance  and  support  contra¬ 
dictory  views  and  agree  to  try  to  settle  their  dispute  through  arguments 
(typically  structured  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer)  responding  to 
some  shared  rational  standards  or  rules.  Despite  their  ‘agonistic’  nature, 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  these  exchanges  is  to  establish  the  truth,  or  at 
least  the  relative  merits  and  plausibility,  of  the  clashing  positions,  and  not 
of  winning  the  debate  at  any  cost,  unlike  the  case  of ‘eristics’.  On  some 
occasions  we  shall  find  a  full-blown  dialectical  exchange  along  the  lines  just 
illustrated;  on  others  the  skeleton  of  such  a  possible  exchange  will  be  only 
hinted  at;  on  yet  other  occasions  the  ‘dialectical’  nature  of  the  argument 
will  be  much  less  marked,  and  will  simply  amount  to  the  fact  that  self¬ 
refutation  is  the  unwelcome  consequence  which  individuals  incur  in  virtue 
of  trying  to  subscribe  to  certain  theses  and  put  them  forward  in  the  public 
domain  or  in  foro  intemo.  In  all  these  cases,  self-refutation  is  something 
different  from  a  logical  property  of  propositions  considered  in  vacuo.  My 
emphasis  that  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  were  typically  set  in  some 
kind  of  dialectical  context  (broadly  intended)  should  come  as  no  surprise: 
it  is  a  well-recognised  fact  that  ancient  logic,  even  at  its  most  formal,  never 
lost  its  original  connection  with  the  concrete  practice  of  dialogue  and  dis¬ 
putation.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  argue  that  some  confusion  has  arisen  in  the 
literature  from  disregard  for,  or  at  least  underestimation  of,  the  full  import 
of  this  datum. 

But  let  us  not  get  ahead  of  ourselves,  and  let  us  reconstruct  instead 
the  details  of  ti’s  dialectical  exchange.  The  supporter  of  it  is  faced  by  his 
opponent  with  a  dilemma:  does  he  believe  that  the  Aoyos  expressing  it 
is  false  or  that  it  is  true?  The  reasoning  underlying  the  first  horn  of  the 
dilemma  is  easy  to  understand:  if  the  proponent  of  it  answers  that  his 
Aoyos  expressing  it  is  false,  then  he  is  conceding  the  contradictory  of  his 
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it  (as  long  as  he  endorses  the  platitude  >f),  i.e.  that,  to  borrow  the 

opaque  but  now  familiar  jargon  of  the  Dissoi  Logoi ,  the  false  Aoyos  and  the 
true  Aoyos  are  two  different  things.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proponent 
of  it  grasps  the  second  horn  (‘My  Aoyos  is  true’),  he  is  thereby  confirming 
that  he  takes  it  to  be  the  case;  but  if  he  accepts,  in  accordance  with  it, 
that  every  Aoyos  is  true  and  false,  he  must  thereby  admit  that  the  Aoyos 
expressing  his  own  thesis  it  is  (also)  false  too.17  Here  the  argument  suddenly 
comes  to  an  end,  with  no  further  comment  or  clarification:  but  what  has  it 
achieved,  exactly?  On  both  horns  of  his  opponent’s  dilemma,  the  supporter 
of  it  has  been  forced  into  undesirable  positions:  in  the  first  case  he  has 
volunteered  the  straightforward  admission  that  the  thesis  he  was  supposed 
to  defend  is  false;  in  the  second  he  can  be  easily  forced  to  concede  that 
the  Aoyos  expressing  it  must  itself  be  (also)  false,  by  self-application  (and 
thus,  eventually,  to  deny  his  own  thesis) .  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  both 
outcomes  can  be  interpreted  as  ruinous  dialectical  defeats,18  which  anyone 
should  be  extremely  careful  to  prevent,  by  refraining,  at  the  outset,  from 
betting  on  such  a  losing  horse  as  it  itself. 

Granted,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  indefensible  in  debate;  does  this  mean 
that  what  it  expresses  -  its  propositional  content,  we  might  say  -  has  been 
proved  not  to  be  the  case?  I  suggest  that  the  answer  is  ‘no’,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  that  the  author  of  the  Dissoi  Logoi  shows  no  interest 
in  establishing  the  latter,  different  point.  Unlike  Mackie’s  absolute  self¬ 
refutation,  which  is  supposed  to  prove  the  necessary  falsehood  of  certain 
propositions  (or  the  impossibility  of  certain  states  of  affairs  obtaining),  the 
argument  of  ti  ‘simply’  aims  at  showing  the  untenability  of  it  as  soon  as  it 

17  Bailey  (2008:  251)  punctuates  the  text  differently,  reading  the  second  horn  of  the  dilemma  with  the 
sentence  which  follows  it:  ‘But  if  the  person  replied  “this  same  one  is  true  and  false”,  and  if  he  has 
ever  said  or  sworn  anything  true,  it  follows  that  the  same  things  are  false  too.’  On  this  reading  the 
supporter  of  it  would  choose  to  answer  from  the  very  beginning  that  his  Aoyos  is  both  true  and 
false,  rather  than  be  forced  into  admitting  its  falsehood,  and  this  would  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
self-refutation  argument.  It  is  also  difficult  to  see  how  the  fact  that  everything  he  has  said  or  sworn 
truly  would  also  turn  out  to  be  false  should  follow  from  this  description  of  it  as  both  true  and  false 
(as  required  by  Bailey’s  reading),  rather  than  it  itself. 

18  I  use  ‘can’  because  a  full-blown  supporter  of  it  could  be  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  his 
own  Aoyos  is  itself,  like  every  other  Aoyos,  both  false  and  true  (the  conscious  endorsement  of  this 
kind  of  reflexive  position  would  not  be  unique  in  ancient  thought:  cf.  e.g.  part  in,  chapter  15).  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  Dissoi  Logoi  is  not  taking  into  account  the  possibility  that 
one  could  be  ready  to  embrace  this  hardcore  position.  In  any  case,  such  a  position  would  still  be 
objectionable  on  dialectical  grounds:  why  has  the  supporter  of  it  advanced  his  thesis,  if  he  believes 
that  it  is  the  case  no  more  than  it  is  not?  Why  has  he  answered  ‘true’  to  the  dilemma,  when  he 
believes  that  his  Aoyos  is  equally  true  and  false,  instead  of  immediately  asking  his  opponent  to 
reformulate  the  question  more  properly,  as  a  trilemma?  (On  the  basis  of  the  letter  of  the  Greek  text, 
I  am  assuming  that  both  horns  are  explicit:  ‘Is  your  Aoyos  true  or  false?’,  and  not  ‘Is  your  Aoyos  true 
(or  not)?’  —  the  latter  formulation  would  have  been  standard  in  more  formally  structured  dialectical 
contests.) 
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is  posed  under  scrutiny.19  Moreover,  even  if  we  abstract  from  the  dialectical 
setting  of  ti,  the  logic  of  the  charge  embedded  in  the  second  horn  of  the 
dilemma  remains  significantly  different  from  that  of  Mackie’s  argument:  if 
the  Aoyos  ‘every  Aoyos  is  false  (and  true)’  is  true,  then  every  Aoyos  is  false 
(and  true),  and  therefore  the  Aoyos  ‘every  Aoyos  is  false  (and  true)’  must 
itself  be  (also)  false.  This  kind  of  self  application  is  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  as  a  prominent  trait  of  self-refutation  arguments,  and  we  shall  discover 
that  this  natural  expectation  is  met  by  various  ancient  instances.  Mackie 
followed,  instead,  a  different  (and  indeed  the  opposite)  route:  the  key  step 
of  his  absolute  self-refutation  was  not  ‘If  nothing  is  true,  then  “Nothing  is 
true”  is  not  true  either’,  but  ‘If  nothing  is  true,  then  “Nothing  is  true”  is 
true’  (cf.  p.  21). 

My  reconstruction  of  the  logic  of  ti  could  be  challenged  by  observing 
that  the  text  does  not  make  it  explicitly  clear  that  the  consequents  of 
the  two  conditionals  involved  in  the  dilemma  describe  what  must  be 
granted  by  anyone  who  has  subscribed  to  the  corresponding  antecedents: 
my  suggestion  that  the  argument  must  be  read  as  a  dialectical  ‘silencer’  of 
the  proponent  of  it  would  thus  be  based  on  a  questionable  expansion  of 
the  text,  ti  does  not  say  that  if  the  supporter  of  it  answers  ‘false’  to  his 
opponent’s  dilemma,  he  must  admit  the  contradictory  of  it,  but  only  that 
the  contradictory  of  it  will  be  the  case;  nor  does  it  say  that  should  the 
proponent  of  it  answer  ‘true’,  then  he  would  be  forced  into  admitting  that 
his  own  Aoyos  is  (also)  false,  but  simply  that  the  Aoyos  would  be  (also) 
false.  This  might  encourage  a  different  reconstruction  of  our  argument, 
not  as  a  dialectical  dilemma,  but  as  a  proof  by  cases  of  not-iT: 

(1)  T(it)vF(it)  Bivalence 

(2)  F  (  it)  ->  — <IT  Semantic  descent  (F — >  — ■/>) 

<3>  T(it)— >it  Semantic  descent  (Yp—>f) 

<4>  it— »(T(it)aF(it))  By  substitution  (self- application 

of  it) 

<5>  (T(it)aF(it))-»F(it)  a -elimination 

(6)  T(it)-*F(it)  From  <3>,  <4>  and  <5>,  by 

transitivity 

<7>  T(it)— ►-'it  From  (6)  and  <2>,  by  transitivity 

<8>  — 'IT  From  <7>,  (2)  and  (1),  by  simple 

constructive  dilemma 
( (/>-►  q)  A  ( r^q)  A  (/>' V  r) ) -►  q 

19  Robinson’s  (1979: 193—4)  analogy  between  it  and  the  Liar  is  therefore  ungrounded.  Levi’s  suggestion 
thatTi’s  argument  resembles  the  TTEpiTpouq  ofS.E.  ^8.389—90  (cf.  T23  in  section  1  of  chapter  6) 
is  more  to  the  point,  but  his  assumption  that  therefore  it  ‘also  derives  from  Democritus’  (1940:  298) 
appears  wholly  speculative. 
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The  temptation  to  read  ti  along  these  lines  must  be  resisted,  for  at  least 
two  compelling  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  this  reconstruction  forces  us 
to  supplement  the  argument  with  a  number  of  additional  steps  of  which 
no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  text  (in  particular,  the  crucial  <7>  and 
the  conclusion  <8>);  on  the  other,  the  two  key  premisses  (2)  and  (6) 
patently  distort  the  literal  sense  of  ti.  Notice  that  the  protases  of  the  two 
conditional  sentences  are,  respectively,  ‘If  <they  answer  that  their  Aoyos 
is>  “false” .  . .  ’2°  and  ‘If  they  answer  <  that  their  Aoyos  is>  “true”  . . .  and 
not  ‘If  their  Aoyos  is  false . .  .  ’  and  ‘If  their  Aoyos  is  true .  . .  ’  This  strongly 
invites  us  to  interpret  the  apodoses  accordingly,  since  the  conditional  ‘If 
they  answer  that  their  Aoyos  is  false  ,  then  it  is  clear  that  <the  false  Aoyos 
and  the  true  Aoyos>  would  be  two  things’,  if  taken  verbatim,  is  a  sheer 
non  sequitur.  obviously  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  p  is  false  for  p  not  to 
be  the  case  (the  same  holds,  mutatis  mutandis ,  for  the  second  conditional 
sentence).  The  easiest  and  most  plausible  way  of  making  any  sense  of  these 
conditionals,  as  charity  suggests,  is  to  interpret  their  apodoses  as  elliptical, 
in  the  way  I  have  proposed  above  when  first  reconstructing  the  argument: 
‘If  <they  answer  that  their  Aoyos  is>  “false  ,  then  it  is  clear  that  <they 
are  conceding  that  the  false  Aoyos  and  the  true  Aoyos>  are  two  things  and 
‘if  they  answer  <that  their  Aoyos  is>  true  ,  then  <they  must  admit  that 
this  very  Aoyos>  is  (also)  false’.21 

We  have  just  come  across  another  trait  which  will  characterise  several 
ancient  self-refutation  arguments:  a  tendency  to  elliptical  formulations,  in 
which  it  is  not  always  immediately  transparent  whether  what  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  are  the  truth-values  and  logical  consequences  of  certain  propositions 
or,  rather,  the  tenability  and  unavoidable  commitments  of  certain  positions 
in  dialectical  exchanges. 

20  Given  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  some  verb  such  as  crrroKpivaiTO  is  clearly  presupposed  in  the 

first  conditional. 

21  Contra  e.g.  Levi  1940:  298.  Something  analogous  to  my  construal  seems  to  be  presupposed  by 

Becker  and  Scholz  (2004:  97—8),  who  speak  of  ‘pragmatisches  Argument’. 
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Although  in  the  second  part  of  Dissoi  Logoi  4  the  position  under  attack 
(it)  had  morphed  into  a  conjunction  of  both  the  theses  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  (‘Every  Aoyos  is  true  and  every  Aoyos  is  false’),  the  self-refutation 
charge  embedded  in  the  second  horn  of  ti’s  dilemma  exploited  the  self¬ 
applicability  of  the  second  conjunct  only,  while  the  first  one  remained, 
as  it  were,  logically  inert.  I  shall  examine  now  two  Platonic  passages 
in  which  self-refutation  charges  are  levelled  against  variants  of  it’s  first 
conjunct. 

In  chapter  3  I  have  emphasised  the  substantial  differences  which  exist 
between  Mackie’s  absolute  self-refutation  argument  against  ‘Nothing  is 
true’  and  the  Dissoi  Logoi  dilemma  against  it:  no  similar  comparison  will 
be  possible  in  this  chapter,  since  in  his  formal  taxonomy  Mackie  left 
no  place  for  ‘Everything  is  true’,  ‘Nothing  is  false’  and  cognate  theses. 
Clearly  he  did  not  perceive  such  theses  as  self-refuting  at  all:  as  we  shall 
discover,  their  refutation  requires  in  fact  explicit  consideration  of  some 
external  conflicting  proposition  which  we  would  be  forced  to  accept  in 
debate  either  in  virtue  of  the  supposed  truth  of  those  theses  (section  4.2) 
or  because  of  some  broader  kind  of ‘dialectical  necessity’  (section  4.1).1 

If  this  reference  to  dialectic  should  strike  the  reader  as  little  more  than  a 
trite  commonplace  in  a  Platonic  context,  consider  the  following  view: 

Plato  conceived  of  thoughts  as  an  interior  dialogue,  not  as  an  interior  monologue 
( Sophist  264a).  Members  of  his  school,  the  Academy,  trained  their  private  faculties 
in  public  dialogues,  for  which  various  rules  were  laid  down.  The  rules  made  up  the 
art  of ‘dialectic’  (Aristotle  sets  them  out  in  the  Topics)-,  and  this  art  had  a  permanent 
influence  on  the  terminology  of  later  Greek  logic . . .  Nonetheless,  the  dialogue 
form  is  extrinsic  in  this  sense:  Plato’s  arguments  can  all  be  turned  into  monologues 

1  I  have  argued  in  chapter  2  against  Mackie’s  pretension  that  in  his  absolute  self-refutation  it  is  a  single 
proposition,  all  alone,  that  refutes  (i.e.  falsifies)  itself.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  fundamental  extra 
assumption  required  (T-prefixability)  is  at  least  supposed  to  describe  a  basic,  non-contingent  trait  of 
the  grammar  of  a  predicate  (‘true’)  included  in  the  allegedly  self-refuting  proposition. 
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without  any  logical  or  philosophical  loss.  The  ancient  commentators  were  aware 
of  this,  and  they  frequently  bared  Plato’s  arguments  of  their  conversational  clothing 
in  order  to  reveal  their  logical  force.  (Barnes  2003:  27-8,  italics  mine) 

The  thesis  which  I  shall  defend  in  this  chapter  is  precisely  the  contradictory 
(although  not  the  contrary)  of  Barnes’s  provocative  contention:  there  are 
some  Platonic  arguments  that  cannot  be  bared  of  their  ‘conversational 
clothing’  without  ruinous  logical  or  philosophical  losses.  More  generally, 
one  focus  of  my  whole  discussion  in  this  book  will  be  to  demonstrate  that,  at 
least  as  far  as  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  are  concerned,  it  is  typically 
incorrect  to  maintain  that  we  can  strip  them  of  their  original  dialectical 
garb  and  translate  them  into  a  more  precise  and  sober  ‘monological’  form 
without  thereby  also  misrepresenting  and  misunderstanding  them  (we  have 
already  examined  how  this  move  would  fail  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
chapter  on  the  Dissoi  Logoi  argument  ti).2  My  point  is  not  the  trivial  one 
that  some  valuable  details  would  be  lost  in  translation:  by  reducing  those 
ancient  arguments  to  non-dialectical  form  —  we  shall  see  shortly  what  kind 
of  logical  form  has  been  usually  favoured  —  we  misrepresent  their  logic 
and  their  conclusions.  Actually  it  is  not  only  the  ancient  commentators 
who  thought  they  could  always  bare  arguments  originally  formulated  in 
dialogical  or  at  least  dialectical  contexts  of  their  original  clothing’;3  this 
idea  has  been  (and  clearly  still  is,  if  we  judge  by  Barnes’s  contention)  very 
much  alive  in  the  modern  literature  (especially,  but  not  exclusively,  in 
those  pieces  which  are  more  analytically  minded  and  more  attentive  to  the 
ancient  history  of ‘logic’). 

4.1  DIONYSODORUS’  DOWNFALL  ( EUTHD .  2S6C-2SSA) 

Let  us  begin  with  a  passage  from  the  Euthydemus.  The  sophist 
Dionysodorus  has  just  argued  for  the  conclusion  that  contradicting  some¬ 
one  else  is  impossible,  silencing  his  stunned  interlocutor  Ctesippus  (283d— 
286b).4  Socrates  takes  over  the  conversation: 

T2  Even  though  I  have  heard  this  particular  Aoyos  [sc.  that  it  is  impossible  to 
contradict  (ouk  ecttiv  ccvTiAsysiv)]  from  many  and  at  many  times,  I’m  always 

2  Barnes’s  point  concerns  explicitly  all  Platonic  arguments,  and  not  all  ancient  arguments,  but  the 
broader  context  of  his  remarks  (an  introduction  to  ‘Argument  in  Ancient  Philosophy’)  and  obvious 
a  fortiori  considerations  should  make  my  extension  warranted. 

3  I  shall  discuss  an  instructive  example  of  this  tendency  in  part  11,  chapter  11. 

4  Dionysodorus’  argument  need  not  concern  us  here.  For  an  interpretation  of  it  and  analysis  of  a 

number  of  parallel  Platonic  passages  concerning  the  impossibility  of  falsehood  cf.  Denyer  1991, 

Burnyeat  2002. 
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amazed  (del  Qaupd^oo).  Protagoras  and  those  like  him  made  considerable  use 
of  it,  and  also  some  still  earlier:  but  it  always  seems  to  me  that  it’s  something 
amazing,  and  that  it  overturns  not  just  the  other  Aoyoi,  but  itself  as  well 
(spot  Se  ccei  QaupccCTTOS  tis  6okeT  eTvcu  kcu  tous  te  aAAous  a vcct pen cov  Kcd 
auTos  auTOv).  But  I  think  I  will  learn  the  truth  about  it  from  you  in  the  best 
possible  way.  The  Aoyos  amounts  to  claiming  that  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
falsely  (tpsuSq  Asysiv  ouk  ecttiv),  doesn’t  it?  And  when  speaking  either  one 
says  something  true  or  else  doesn’t  say  anything  at  all?5  (28601-8) 

Socrates’  perplexed  reaction  in  T2  includes: 

(1)  a  historical  annotation:  the  notorious  ouk  ecttiv  avTiAeyEiv  thesis, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  an  Antisthenic  warhorse,6  is  attributed 
to  Protagoras,  ‘those  like  him’  and  ‘some  still  earlier’; 

(2)  a  logical  indictment  (‘it  overturns .  .  .  itself),  which  sounds  like  a  self¬ 
refutation  charge; 

(3)  a  broader  philosophical  point:  ouk  ecttiv  ccvTiAsysiv  is  equivalent  to, 
or  at  least  entails  (BuvaTca)  that,  ‘it  is  impossible  to  speak  falsely’. 

Although  the  other  points  would  deserve  closer  scrutiny  too,  the  second 
one  is  obviously  the  most  fascinating  for  us  here:  why  on  earth  does 
Socrates  believe  that  the  Aoyos  that  it  is  impossible  to  contradict  has 
the  amazing  peculiarity7  of  refuting  itself?  This  is  surprising:8  after  all,  it 
proclaims  that  nothing  can  be  refuted,  since,  as  Socrates  explains,  it  entails 
the  impossibility  of  speaking  falsely.9  To  try  to  answer  this  question,  let  us 
see  how  the  dialogue  unfolds  in  the  following  few  pages. 

From  Dionysodorus’  admission  of  (3),  Socrates  immediately  infers  that, 
according  to  the  Protagorean  Aoyos,  false  judging  (5o^cc£eiv),  false  judge¬ 
ment  (5o^a),  ignorance  (apaOia)  and  ignorant  people  (dpaOsTs)  will  not 
exist  either,  thus  obtaining  Dionysodorus’  smug  assent  on  all  counts  (286d). 
Socrates  protests  that  Dionysodorus  must  be  speaking  only  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  but  Dionysodorus’  riposte  is  dry:  ‘Refute  (iAsy^ov)  me,  then’ 
(286ei).  Socrates  complains  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  refutation 

5  toutov  ye  tov  Aoyov  ttoAAcov  5t}  Kai  ttoAA&kis  ccktikocos  aei  Oaun&^co  -  Kai  yap  oi  ap<|>i 
FIpcoTayopav  ac^oSpa  eypcbvTo  auTcp  Kai  oi  eti  -rraAaioTepor  epoi  5e  aei  OaupaaTos  tis  Soke! 
elvai  Kai  tous  te  aAAous  avaTpe-rrcov  Kai  auTos  ocutov  -  olpai  5e  auTou  tt)v  aAT)0eiav  napa  aou 
KaAAiCTTa  -nreuctecrOai.  aAAo  ti  ipeuSfj  Aeyeiv  ouk  eotiv;  touto  yap  SuvaTai  6  Aoyos-  fj  yap;  aAA’ 
f|  AeyovT  aAr|0f|  Aeyeiv  f|  (ari  Aeyeiv; 

6  CF.  e.g.  Arise.  Metaph.  A  29,  1024^32-4,  Top.  1.11,  I04b20-i  and  D.L.  3.35  (p.  37020).  Notice  the 
air  of  paradox  surrounding  the  attribution  to  Protagoras,  the  renowned  author  of  ’AvTiAoyiai 
{Contradicting  Arguments),  of  the  view  that  avTiAeyeiv  is  impossible. 

7  I  interpret  the  first  Kai  of  28604  35  epexegetic. 

8  Pace  Rankin,  according  to  whom  this  is  ‘a  semantically  self-evident  point’  (1981:  25). 

9  Another  notorious  thesis  previously  defended  by  the  two  brothers  Dionysodorus  and  Euthydemus 
(2836-2840). 
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if  one  accepts,  with  Dionysodorus,  that  nobody  speaks  falsely  (28662—3) 
and  it  is  impossible  to  contradict.  The  underlying  charge  is  clear:  what 
Dionysodorus  has  just  done  (challenging  Socrates  to  refute  him)  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  what  he  says,  since  by  implying  that  refutation  is  possible  it 
seems  to  commit  him  to  the  idea  that  falsehood  and  contradiction  are  also 
possible  after  all  (a  form  of  pragmatic  inconsistency:  what  Dionysodorus 
does  clashes  with  what  he  says). 

Euthydemus  comes  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion,  helping  him  to  avoid 
tackling  Socrates’  criticism  by  picking  up  and  embracing  Socrates’  own 
mocking  suggestion  that  since  falsehood  is  indeed  impossible,  refutation  is 
also  impossible,  and  thus  Dionysodorus  cannot  have  challenged  Socrates 
to  refute  him,  despite  all  appearances  (28664—7):  since  no  one  is  capable 
of  doing  what  is  not  (cf.  284c),  you  simply  cannot  order  someone  to  do 
what  is  not.10  Socrates  does  not  lose  his  patience,  and  launches  a  second 
attack:  if  ignorance  does  not  exist,  ‘if  none  of  us  makes  mistakes  either 
in  action  or  in  speech  or  in  thought  —  if  this  is  really  the  case  —  what  in 
heaven’s  name  do  you  two  come  here  to  teach?’  (287a!— bi).  The  sophists’ 
previous  boast  to  be  excellent  teachers  (cf.  e.g.  273d— 274a)  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ouk  ecttiv  avTiAsysiv  thesis  they  are  now  defending,  and  all  its 
corollaries:  teaching  certainly  involves,  among  other  things,  contradicting 
and  purging  the  false  belief  of  the  learner  and  replacing  them  with  true 
beliefs,  elevating  him  from  error  and  ignorance  to  knowledge.11  But  again 
the  two  sophists  refuse  to  tackle  Socrates’  specific  challenge,  accusing  him 
of  bringing  back  into  the  discussion  something  said  at  the  very  beginning 
of  their  exchange  (their  boasts  as  teachers)  only  because  he  is  ‘unable  to 
deal  with  what  is  being  said  presently’  (28yb2—  5).  With  this  new  move  on 
the  dialectical  chessboard  (a  refusal  to  consider  diachronic  inconsistency  a 
dialectical  sin),12  however,  they  give  Socrates  a  chance  to  revive  his  previous 
objection:  what  could  the  sense  of  the  phrase  ‘unable  to  deal  with  what 

10  Both  Socrates’  charge  and  Euthydemus’  def  ence  surprisingly  overlook  the  possibility  of  interpreting 
Dionysodorus’  imperative  not  as  committing  him  to  the  existence  of  contradiction  and  falsehood 
in  propria  persona ,  but  only  as  challenging  Socrates  to  do,  if  he  is  capable,  that  very  thing  which  he 
insists  is  possible  and  which  Dionysodorus  denies  (compare  the  following  exchange:  I  can  make 
people  fly  just  by  wishing  it’;  ‘No,  you  cant;  Yes,  I  can  ;  Make  me  fly,  then! ). 

11  Cf.  e.g.  Tht.  i6id7-e3.  . 

12  It  is  this  sort  of  refusal  that  can  make  self-refutation  arguments  particularly  useful  on  such  occasions. 
One  might  object  that  this  refusal  appears  shameless  only  because  of  our  failure  to  appreciate  the 
real  nature  of  the  eristic  display  of  the  two  brothers,  who  are  not  bound  to  consistency  between 
different  episodes  or  ‘rounds’  of  dialectic.  In  Socrates’  eyes,  however,  such  a  rejoinder  would  be 
tantamount  to  confirmation  of  his  initial  suspicion  that  Dionysodorus  and  Euthydemus  speak  only 
‘for  the  sake  of  argument’.  For  discussion  of  the  possible  deep  philosophical  reasons  for  the  brothers 
‘episodic’  approach  to  dialectic  cf..  McCabe  1994b. 
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is  being  said  presently’  be  if  not  ‘unable  to  refute  (^EAey^ai)  the  present 
argument’  (28yb6— ci)?  Again  Dionysodorus’  challenge  is  meaningless  and 
self-contradictory  if  —  as  he  says  —  refutation  is  impossible. 

Once  again  Dionysodorus  refuses  to  engage  with  Socrates’  question  and 
wants  to  restore  himself  to  his  preferred  role  of  questioner,  but  Socrates 
quickly  spots  another  inconsistency  in  this  behaviour:  the  principle  on 
which  Dionysodorus  refuses  to  answer  must  be  that  he  is  the  more  skilled 
in  discussion  and  knows,  unlike  the  ignorant  Socrates,  when  an  answer 
is  to  be  given  and  when  not  (28709— d2).  Dionysodorus  does  not  grasp 
Socrates’  allusion  or,  perhaps  more  likely,  as  his  reaction  betrays  (‘You  are 
just  blathering .  . .  ’  (28yd3)),  pretends  not  to  grasp  it.  His  line  of  defence 
consists  instead  in  proceeding  with  his  own  questioning:  if  only  animate 
beings  have  sense  (vooOvtoc),  and  phrases  are  inanimate,  as  Socrates  admits, 
why  has  Socrates  asked  the  sense  (vooT)  of  Dionysodorus’  phrase  ‘unable 
to  deal  with  what  is  being  said  presently’  (28yd7-ei)?  This  is  yet  another 
piece  of  sophistry,  based  on  a  homonymous  use  of  the  verb  voeiv,13  but 
Socrates,  instead  of  denouncing  its  fallaciousness,  once  again  brings  it  to 
bear  against  its  proponent: 

T3  I  suppose,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  made  a  mistake  on  account  of  my 
stupidity.  Or  perhaps  I  did  not  make  a  mistake  but  was  right  even  when  I  spoke 
as  if  phrases  had  sense?  Are  you  saying  that  I  made  a  mistake  or  not?  Because  if  I 
did  not  make  a  mistake  you  will  not  refute  me,  no  matter  howwise  you  are,  and 
it  is  you  who  are  unable  to  deal  with  the  argument.  But  if  I  did  make  a  mistake 
not  even  then  are  you  right  to  claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  mistakes. 
And  I’m  not  talking  about  things  you  said  last  year.  So,  Dionysodorus  and 
Euthydemus,  it  looks  as  if  this  Aoyos  has  made  no  progress  and  still,  as  in  the 
past,  throwing  down  <the  others>  falls  down  itself  (Korraf?>aAoov  TtiTtTSiv).14 
(28762-28834) 

The  loop  is  now  complete.  Dionysodorus’  sophism  has  provided  Socrates 
with  confirmation  of  his  initial  suspicion  that  Dionysodorus’  Aoyos  throws 
itself  down:  KCXTa(3aA6ov  ttittteiv  is  clearly  meant  to  be  equivalent  to  tous 
te  aAAous  avocTpETTcov  Kai  ocutos  ocutov  ofT2  (28604).  Both  phrases  have  a 

13  With  the  meaning  of ‘to  mean’,  in  one  case,  and  ‘to  think’,  in  the  other.  My  English  translation  is  not 
completely  faithful  to  the  Greek  original,  but  manages  to  reproduce  the  same  kind  of  homonymy 
(opcovupia). 

14  ti  aAAo  ye,  fjv  5’eyco,  fj  E^f)papTOV  5ia  tt)v  pAaKEiav;  f|  ouk  e^ipapTOV  aAAa  Kai  toOto  opGcos 
eTttov,  eittoov  6ti  voeT  tcc  pT]paTa;  TTOTspa  c)>r|s  s^apapT&VEiv  pe  f|  ou;  e!  yap  pfi  E^ipapTOV, 
ou5e  cru  E^EAsy^sis,  KahrEp  crocj>6s  gov,  ou5’ oti  ypti  tco  Aoycp'  e!  5’ E^ijpapTOV,  ou5’  outcos 
opQcos  Asysis,  4>o:ctkcov  ouk  eTvoi  eEjapapTavsiv.  Kai  touto  ou  Trpos  a  TTEpuoiv  EAEyES  Aeyco.  aAAa 
EOIKEV,  Ecj)T)  V  Eyco,  CO  AlOVUCToSwpE  TE  Kai  Eu0u5r|PE,  OUTOS  PEV  6  Aoyos  EV  TaUTGp  PEVEIV  Kai  ETl 
cooTTEp  to  TraAaiov  KaTafiaAcov  irinTEiv. 
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nice  pictorial  force:  the  verbs  KaTa(3&AAco,  TtiTtTco  and  dvaTpETtco  were  all 
used  in  wrestling  jargon  (‘throwing  down’,  ‘falling  down’,  ‘overturning’),15 
which  introduces  us  to  another  recurrent  trait  in  ancient  self-refutation 
arguments,  the  frequent  use  of  metaphors  and  similes  to  express  and  illus¬ 
trate  them.16  The  wrestling  metaphor  chosen  by  Socrates  is  particularly  apt 
here,  since  the  excellence  of  the  two  brothers  had  been  described  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  dialogue  (xyic-iyib)  in  terms  of  their  stunning  mastery 
of  all  forms  of  pankration ,17  both  physical  (in  battle)  and  verbal  (in  the 
courtrooms  and  in  dialectical  contests  aimed  at  refuting  their  opponents). 

With  a  sophistic  argument  Dionysodorus  has  mocked  Socrates  for  speak¬ 
ing  as  if  phrases  had  sense:  but  what  can  the  point  of  this  criticism  be  for  one 
who  takes  Dionysodorus’  present  stance  on  contradiction  and  falsehood? 
He  is  faced  with  a  dilemma  in  T3:  if  Socrates  did  not  make  any  mistake  by 
speaking  in  that  way,  then  Dionysodorus  must  admit  that  his  censure  has 
been  pointless  (notice:  a  dialectical  error),  and  he  cannot  dismiss  Socrates’ 
previous  inconsistency  charges  (he  still  owes  him  an  answer,  and  thus  he 
appears  to  be  ‘unable  to  deal  with  the  argument’);  if  Socrates  did  make  a 

:s  Cf.  e.g.  Euthd.  277  c!  1-2;  Phdr.  256b;  Resp.  ix,  583b.  For  an  excellent  study  of  Plato’s  use  of  wrestling 
metaphors  (with  special  focus  on  the  Theaetetus )  cf.  Herrmann  1995.  Some  translators  take  oitmep 
to  ttccAcciov  at  288a4  as  referring  to  some  proverbial  expression  (‘as  the  old  saying  goes’)  or  to  some 
piece  of  wrestling  jargon  (‘in  the  old  phrase  of  the  wrestling  school ,  reading  to  TtccAcciov),  both 
proposals  seem  unwarranted,  but  given  the  context  a  pun  could  be  meant  between  to  ttccAcciov  and 
to  ttccAccTov. 

For  an  early  occurrence  of  the  wrestling  jargon  (kcctcc(3&AAco,  TtTcbpa,  KCCTCt(3AT|pa)  to  illustrate 
self-refutation  cf.  Democritus’  fragment  125  (tii6  on  p.  309).  For  a  clear  use  of  dvcrrpEmo  in  this 
context  cf.  Aristoph.  Nu.  899—902: 

Kp.  drroAcb  cte  xaxcos- 
Ht.  ehte,  ti  ttoicov; 

Kp.  tcc  Sixaia  Asycov. 

Ht.  aAA’  dvccTpstpco  tout  avTiAsycov  ouSe  yap  ETvai  Travu  cf>r|pi  Aixqv. 

Strong  Argument:  The  destruction  I  shall  wreak  on  you  will  be  woeful. 

Weak  Argument:  Tell  me,  doing  what? 

Strong  Argument:  Saying  what  is  just. 

Weak  Argument:  But  contradicting  this,  I  will  overturn  <you  > :  for  I  say  that  Justice  does  not  even 
exist  at  all. 

Noticealso  that  Protagoras  is  credited  with  a  PlEpi  TrdAr)s(0«  Wrestling.  D.L.  9. 55)  and  with  being 
the  first  to  introduce  ‘argumentative  contests  (Aoycov  aycovay.  D.L.  9 ■  5 2) ■  For  the  terminology  of 
Greek  combat  sports  cf.  Gardiner  1905, 1906,  Poliakoff  1982,  Georgiou  2005. 

16  KaTa(3aAcov  could  be  a  polemic  allusion  to  Protagoras’  work’AAfi0Eia  {Truth)  under  its  alternative 
title  Oi  KaTa(3ccAAovT£S  (T he  Downthrowers\  cf.  S.E.  M  7.60  and  section  4.2  of  this  chapter),  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  this  title  enjoyed  early  currency.  For  the  use  of  the  verb  xaTa(3aAAco  as  a 
metaphor  for  refuting  someone  in  the  agonistic  context  of  debate  cf.  e.g.  Hipp.  Nat.  Horn.  1.1  (a 
nice  example  of  how  expressions  such  as  atrroi  eoutous  xaTa(3aAAoucnv  need  not  refer,  however, 
to  ^//-refutation  in  any  strict  sense);  Eurip.  Bacc.  202;  Plut.  Peric.  8.5,  7;  Stob.  Flor.  2.23.15. 

17  The  ‘all-out’  combat  sport  introduced  in  the  648  bc  Olympic  Games  as  a  blend  of  boxing  and 
wrestling. 
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mistake,  then  perhaps  Dionysodorus  won  the  penultimate  round  of  the 
dialectical  fight,  but  the  ouk  scjtiv  avTiAeyeiv  thesis  and  all  its  companion 
theses  are  automatically  admitted  by  him  to  be  false,  and  he  loses  the  whole 
match.  Either  way,  Dionysodorus  is  defeated.18 

Socrates’  argument  in  T3  looks  like  a  knock-out  blow:  but  why  should 
we  classify  it  as  a  self-refutation  argument,  as  Socrates’  metaphors  suggest? 
Sprague’s  (1962:  19)  attempted  solution  is  unconvincing:  to  endorse  theses 
which  deny  the  possibility  of  refutation,  and  then  go  about  one’s  daily 
business  of  trying  to  refute  everyone  you  come  across  certainly  is  not  a 
commendable  position,  but  the  charge  you  can  level  against  it  is,  again, 
‘only’  pragmatic  inconsistency  (of  the  sophists),  and  not  self- refutation  (of 
their  Aoyos). 19 

A  different  hypothesis  could  better  explain  Socrates’  adoption  of  the 
self- refutation  jargon  here:  the  arguments  purporting  to  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  to  contradict  (or,  perhaps,  this  very  thesis)  contradict  (or,  more 
precisely,  are  meant  to  contradict)  the  commonsense  view  that  contra¬ 
diction  is  possible,  thus  committing  their  proponent  to  the  existence  of 
contradiction,  refuting  themselves.20  The  difficulty  with  this  proposal21  is, 
trivially,  that  T3  S  dilemma,  which  is  clearly  meant  by  Socrates  to  support 
his  final  self-refutation  charge,  does  not  appear  to  work  along  these  lines. 

I  suggest  that  we  should  preserve  the  core  of  this  solution,  but  link  the 
self-refutation  charge  directly  to  the  second  horn  of  Socrates’  dilemma. 

18  As  Chance  remarks,  Socrates’  ‘refutation  is  also  a  perfect  illustration  of  a  perennial  feature  of  all 
comic  action:  comic  inversion.  Just  as  the  comic  playwright  presents,  for  example,  a  robber  robbed 
or  a  mugger  mugged,  so  too  Plato  has  presented  the  refuters  refuted’  (1992:  108). 

19  The  notion  of ‘pragmatic  inconsistency’  would  require  some  qualification.  An  inconsistency  could 
arise  here 

•  between  what  the  sophists  say  (that  refutation  is  impossible)  and  what  they  do  (refuting  Socrates), 
with  the  latter  being  an  outright  counterexample  to,  and  thus  falsification  of,  the  former; 

•  between  what  the  sophists  say  and  further  beliefs  which  need  to  be  presupposed  to  make  sense  of 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  (the  belief  that  refutation  is  possible,  which  is  required  if  the  attempt  to 
refute  Socrates  is  to  be  rational:  you  do  not  try  to  do  what  you  believe  to  be  impossible).  In  this 
case  the  sophists’  attempts  to  refute  Socrates  do  not  falsify  the  thesis  that  refutation  is  impossible, 
but  only  unmask  the  sophists’  inconsistency. 

For  a  parallel  distinction  between  two  senses  of  ‘pragmatic  self-refutation’  cf.  part  11,  chapter  10. 

10  I  believe  that  the  line  of  reasoning  just  proposed  underlies  this  extremely  compressed  passage  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  (3.35):  ‘They  also  say  that  Antisthenes,  being  about  to  read  publicly  something 
that  he  had  composed,  invited  him  [sc.  Plato]  to  be  present.  And  on  his  inquiring  what  he  was  about 
to  read,  Antisthenes  replied  that  it  was  “On  the  impossibility  of  contradicting.”  “How  then”,  said 
Plato,  “can  you  write  on  this  subject?”,  thus  teaching  that  it  incurs  reversal  (TtEpiTpETtETai)  ’  (AsysTai 
S’  oti  xai  ’AvTi<70Evris  meAAcov  dvayivcbaxsiv  ti  tcov  yEypappEvcov  auTab  TtapExaAECTEv  auTov 
TTapaTuytlv.  xai  ttuOomevco  ti  heAAei  avayivcbaxsiv,  eTttev  oti  iTEpi  tou  nq  ETvai  avTiAsysiv  tou 
S’  eIttovtos-  mbs  oOv  au  Ttspi  auTou  toutou  ypac|)Eis;  xai  SiSacrxovTos  oti  TtEpiTpETtETai).  On 
the  meaning  and  use  of  TtEpiTpETtETai  cf.  chapter  6. 

21  Discarded  by  Sprague  (1962: 19)  and  accepted  by  Hawtrey  (1981:  108). 
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To  do  so  we  need  to  understand  the  term  Aoyos  as  referring  here  not 
only  to  the  proposition  that  contradiction  is  impossible,  but  also  to  all 
the  arguments  advanced  in  its  support,  both  to  establish  it  and  to  under¬ 
mine  potential  counterarguments  (the  whole  theory ,  we  might  gloss).22  By 
grasping  the  second  horn  of  Socrates’  dilemma  in  T3  and  thus  confirming 
his  allegation  that  Socrates  was  mistaken  in  speaking  as  if  phrases  had 
sense,  Dionysodorus  would  be  defending  the  thesis  he  is  supporting  in  the 
current  dialectical  exchange,  by  defusing  Socrates’  accusation  of  inconsis¬ 
tency  at  28yb6-ci;  but  by  overturning  (or  at  least  by  trying  to  overturn, 
sophistically)23  that  accusation,  he  would  at  the  same  time  overturn  his 
thesis  too,  by  unwittingly  conceding  that  mistake  and  contradiction  do 
exist  after  all. 

One  could  still  feel  uncomfortable  with  the  idea  that  in  this  way 
Dionysodorus  makes  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  self-refutation,  rather 
than  to  a  second,  renewed  charge  of  inconsistency:  strictly  speaking,  it 
is  not  the  ouk  eotiv  dvTiAeyeiv  thesis,  qua  proposition  taken  in  isolation 
or  together  with  some  other  assumption,  that  overthrows  itself  here,  but 
Dionysodorus  who  contradicts  himself  by  counterarguing  in  its  defence. 
However,  Dionysodorus’  sophism  against  Socrates,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  his  endorsement  and  defence  of  that  thesis,  is  not  just  an  unrelated 
argument;  it  stems  from  that  endorsement  by  a  sort  of  dialectical  necessity , 
and  in  this  sense  can  be  considered  part  of  it.24  In  a  dialectical  context 
like  the  one  depicted  in  the  Euthydemus  you  ought  to  try  to  refute  the 
arguments  that  your  opponent  advances  against  the  position  you  are  advo¬ 
cating,  unless  you  prefer  to  give  it  up  and  admit  defeat:  but  if  your  position 
is  that  ‘it  is  impossible  to  contradict’  then  any  such  attempt  (whatever  its 
precise  content  and  force)  will  speak  against  the  position  of  which  it  is 
part,  rather  than  support  it,  and  will  transform  you  into  the  best,  albeit 
reluctant,  ally  of  your  opponent.  Although  initially,  in  T2,  Socrates  could 
not  possibly  have  foreseen  to  which  specific  argument  of  Dionysodorus 
he  would  later  apply  the  fatal  dilemma  of  T3,  he  could  be  fully  confident, 

22  For  the  same  idea  in  a  different  context  cf.  Burnyeat  1976a:  53—4  and  p.  174  below. 

23  I  suggest  that  neither  avocTpETtco  nor  KaTCCpJaAAco  in  Socrates’  two  formulations  of  the  self-refutation 
charge  should  be  intended  as  ‘success  verbs’:  Socrates  cannot  be  saying  that  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  ouk  eotiv  dvTiAeyEiv  do  manage  to  overturn  the  opposite  thesis  and  the  arguments 
in  its  defence  (and  then  overturn  themselves  too),  but  only  that  they  purport  to  overturn  them 
(with  dvocTpETrco  and  KaTa(3aAAco  used  with  a  conative  nuance),  with  the  unfortunate  result  of 
overturning  themselves  only.  For  the  use  of  dvocTpETrco  and  £K(3aAAco  as  success  verbs  in  a  self- 
refutation  context  cf.  instead  part  in,  chapter  14,  section  3. 

14  McCabe  (1998:  155)  notices  that  ‘the  claim  that  falsehood  is  impossible  does  not  directly  imply  its 
own  falsehood ...  it  needs,  instead,  a  more  complex  dialectical  context  to  be  overthrown’,  but  she 
does  not  clarify  what  this  context  is  in  our  passage. 
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from  the  very  beginning,  that  the  sophist,  when  challenged,  in  order  to 
defend  his  Aoyos  would  have  to  attempt  some  refutation  of  him  to  which 
the  dilemma  could  be  applied.  Socrates’  ironic  remark  ‘I  am  not  talking 
of  things  you  said  last  year’  can  be  interpreted  not  only  ‘chronologically 
(he  is  applying  his  dilemma  to  the  argument  Dionysodorus  has  just  pro¬ 
posed)  but  also  logically  (that  argument  is  an  integral  part  of  the  current 
‘dialectical  round’,  unlike  the  two  sophists’  previous  boast  as  teachers). 

Socrates  has  illustrated  in  action  why  ouk  eotiv  avTiAsyEiv  is  bound  to 
be  a  dialectical  loser-,  any  attempt  to  defend  it  will  amount  to  an  involuntary 
admission  of  its  falsehood.  The  Aoyos  is  in  fact  incompatible  with  dialectic 
(just  as  it  is  incompatible  with  teaching),  because  by  denying  the  possibility 
of  falsehood  and  error  it  destroys  the  rationale  of  debating  (proving  your 
own  position  correct  and  your  adversary’s  wrong).  The  only  manoeuvre 
the  thesis  affords  is  the  very  undialectical  behaviour  of  stating  it  and  then 
remaining  silent.  And  this  too  only  with  the  crucial  proviso  that  yours  is  no 
ordinary  assertion:  without  such  a  proviso,  the  bare  statement  of  it  could 
already  incur  the  charge  of  self-refutation,  since  normally  by  asserting  that 
p  you  would  be  taken  to  be  committing  yourself  to  the  idea  that  p  is  true 
and  not-p  is  thereby  false. 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  a  most  unpalatable  result  for  any  philosophical 
position:  to  be  a  position  that  cannot  be  defended.25  But  has  the  proposition 
itself  ‘It  is  impossible  to  contradict’  thereby  been  proved  to  be  false ?  In 
other  words,  has  Socrates  produced  an  argument  for  us  to  accept  the 
conclusion  that  falsehood  and  contradiction  do  exist?  I  suggest  that  the 
correct  answer  seems  to  be,  again,  ‘no’.  The  fact  that  Dionysodorus  could 
not  help  committing  himself  to  the  existence  of  error  and  contradiction 
as  soon  as  he  decided  to  enter  the  public  dialectical  arena  which  is  built 
on  and  functions  around  those  notions  does  not  imply,  ‘in  point  of  logic’, 
that  error  and  contradiction  really  exist.26  Granted,  the  sophist’s  downfall 
was  not  the  result  of  any  preventable  ‘strategic’  error  on  his  part,  but 
reflected  an  objective  indefensibility  of  his  thesis  in  that  setting27  (only  in 
this  sense,  then,  the  specific  dialectical  context  is  not  fundamental  for  the 
argument  to  work,  whereas  a  dialectical  context  certainly  is).  One  could  still 

25  In  part  n,  chapter  13,  we  shall  encounter  self-refuting  positions  that  cannot  even  be  coherently 
occu pied  in  the  first  place. 

26  Just  as  the  mere  fact  that  one  says  that  it  is  false  does  not  prove  that  the  false  Aoyos  and  the  true 
Aoyos  are  different  (cf.  chapter  3). 

27  In  Socrates’  own  terms,  an  old  defect  that  no  one  has  ever  found  a  way  to  overcome.  Notice  that 
in  T3  Socrates  seems  to  leave  the  theoretical  possibility  open  that  the  ouk  eotiv  avTiAsyEiv  thesis 
could  make  some  ‘progress’  in  the  future,  i.e.  that  some  non-self-refuting  way  of  proposing  and 
defending  it  could  be  devised  (cf.  pp.  216—18). 
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protest,  however,  that  that  arena  hosts  futile  games,  built  on  presuppositions 
and  governed  by  rules  which  do  not  hold  ‘out  there’.  In  other  words,  one 
could  insist  that  contradiction  and  falsehood  do  not  exist  (e.g.  because 
so-called  falsehoods  are  actually  failures  to  say  anything  significant,  and  so- 
called  contradictions  actually  fail  to  hinge  on  the  same  object),28  although 
we  foolishly  behave  and  speak  as  if  they  were.  The  intelligibility  itself  of 
such  a  rejoinder  could  be  disputed  (for  one,  would  those  who  engage  in  this 
sterile  game  not  be  mistaken ,  after  all?);  however,  this  would  require  further 
discussion  and  clarification  of  the  notions  of  truth,  falsehood,  error  and 
contradiction  themselves,  which  clearly  goes  beyond  anything  delivered  by 
the  self-refutation  manoeuvre  itself. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Plato  believed  that  the  existence  of  contradiction 
and  falsehood  could  not  be  argued  for  and  positively  established  on  the 
basis  of  reasons  independent  of  the  dialectical  context,  but  only  that  his 
purpose  in  the  Euthydemus  section  we  have  just  analysed  was  more  ‘modest’: 
dramatising  the  dialectical  weakness  of  a  certain  thesis  and  its  supporters. 
Whether  he  thought  that  dialectical  indefensibility  was  a  telling  sign  of 
something  more  fundamental  about  the  truth-value  of  the  proposition 
involved  is  a  different  question  which  must  remain  open  at  this  stage.29 
This  crucial  point,  which  concerns  the  intrinsic  nature  and  logic  of  Plato’s 
self-refutation  argument,  is  all  too  easily  missed  if  we  cheerfully  strip  this 
passage  of  its  complex  ‘dialogical  clothing’,  as  Barnes  suggests  we  can, 
and  indeed  should,  and  try  to  distil  from  it  some  different  non-dialectical 
argument,  for  example  along  the  following  lines: 

If  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  false  judgement,  but  Socrates  thinks  it  is  false,  then  it 
is  false  that  there  is  no  false  judgement.  (Burnyeat  2002:  41) 

This  kind  of  simplification  has  certainly  been  inspired  by  the  fact  that 
it  would  appear  to  make  our  Euthydemus  argument  very  similar  to  the 
celebrated  anti-Protagorean  self-refutation  argument  in  the  Theaetetus .3° 
The  next  section  will  be  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  that  argument. 

4.2  PROTAGORAS  REFUTED  (THT.  I7OA-I7ID) 

Over  the  last  four  decades  or  so  very  few  Platonic  dialogues  have  attracted 
the  same  amount  of  scholarly  interest  as  the  Theaetetus ;  no  single  passage  in 

18  Cf.  Denyer  1991  for  a  number  of  ancient  arguments  along  these  lines. 

29  For  a  possible  answer  cf.  part  11,  chapter  13,  section  4. 

10  For  this  approach  and  comparison  cf.  e.g.  Narcy  1989:  80,  Fine  1998a:  201m  and  Kahn  2000:  91. 
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the  Theaetetus  has  managed  to  excite  the  same  lively  debate  as  Socrates’  so- 
called  ‘most  clever’  refutation  of  Protagoras’  ‘Measure  Doctrine’  (hereafter, 
md)  at  I7ia-c.  None  the  less,  we  are  still  far  from  reaching  consensus  on  the 
logic  and  worth  of  that  argument.  Since  md,  however  one  interprets  it,  is 
a  close  relative  of  our  thesis  ‘Everything  is  true’,  and  Socrates’  argument  is 
often  treated  as  a  paradigmatic  ancient  example  of  self-refutation,31  I  shall 
dare  to  dissect,  once  again,  the  complex  body  of  that  argument.32 

4.2.1  md  and  the  context  of  Socrates’  self  refutation  argument 

Immediately  after  Theaetetus’  formulation  of  his  first  admissible  definition 
of  knowledge,  ‘Knowledge  is  perception’  (ETncnTiiJiT]  f|  oucr0r|cris)  (hereafter, 
kp),  Socrates  remarks  that  Protagoras  used  to  say  the  same,  although  in  a 
different  way: 

T4  Man  is  the  measure  (prrpov)  of  all  things,  of  those  which  are,  that  they  are,  of 
those  which  are  not,  that  they  are  not.33  (i52a2— 4) 

Protagoras’  md  is  paraphrased,  in  turn,  as  follows: 

T5  As  each  thing  appears  ((Jjouvetcci)  to  me,  so  it  is  for  me  (epoi),  as  it  appears  to 
you,  so  it  is  for  you  (aoi).34  (i52a6— 8) 

Since  ‘appears’  and  ‘is  perceived’  amount  to  the  same  in  the  case  of  percep¬ 
tual  objects  (152CI-2),  md  implies  that  ‘things  are  for  each  person  (EKaoTco) 
such  as  he  perceives  (cdoftdveToa)  them’  (152C2-3)  and  thus  that  percep¬ 
tion  (ocicr0r|cris)  ‘is  always  of  what  is,  and  cannot  be  false,  as  befits  knowl¬ 
edge’  (15205-6).  Therefore,  Protagoras’  md  provides  supporting  ground 
for  Theaetetus’  kp  (being  a  sufficient  condition  for  its  truth):  in  a  world 
in  which  a  Protagorean  epistemology  holds  good,  perception  is  always  of 
what  is  the  case  (and  thus  always  true)  for  the  perceiver.  In  a  case  in  which, 
‘when  the  same  wind  is  blowing,  one  of  us  feels  cold,  and  the  other  not’ 
(i52b2~3),  we  must  say  that  the  wind  ‘is  cold  for  the  one  who  feels  cold, 
and  not  for  the  other’  (i52b6-8).  This  move  allows  Protagoras  to  insist  that 
neither  perception  is  false  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  accepting  the 

31  Some  variants:  ‘recoil  argument’  (Newman  1982),  ‘table-turning  argument’  (Ketchum  1992),  ‘peri- 
trope  argument’  (e.g.  Lee  1973,  Burnyeat  1976b,  Chappell  2006). 

32  This  section  is  an  abridged  and  revised  version  of  Castagnoli  2004a,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  for 
all  the  details  which  I  could  not  discuss  here,  and  especially  for  analysis  of  the  broader  context  of 
the  self-refutation  argument  and  of  a  number  of  alternative  interpretations. 

33  4>r)CTi  yap  ttou  ttccvtcov  ypppaTcov  pETpov  av0pcoTrov  elvai,  tcov  pev  ovtcov  cos  ectti,  tcov  Se  pf| 
OVTCOV  COS  OUK  ECTTIV. 

34  ola  pev  EKacrTa  Epoi  $aivETai  ToiaOTa  pev  ecttiv  Epoi,  ola  Se  ooi,  ToiaCrra  Se  aO  aoi. 
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contradiction  ‘The  wind  is  both  cold  and  not  cold’  (thus  preserving,  we 
would  say,  the  Principle  of  Non-Contradiction  -  hereafter,  pnc).  But  what 
on  earth  can  ‘The  wind  is  cold  for  Socrates’  mean?  This  is  explained  when 
Socrates  introduces,  and  progressively  unfolds  in  more  and  more  detail, 
the  ‘secret  truth’  which  Protagoras  allegedly  revealed  to  his  pupils  (152C10): 
this  ‘Secret  Doctrine’  (hereafter,  sd)  is  meant  to  provide  an  ontological 
setting  for  the  epistemological  md.  sd  is  first  introduced  as  the  thesis  that 
‘nothing  is  just  one  thing  in  itself’35  (i52d2~3),  to  become  very  soon  the 
quite  different  thesis  that  ‘nothing  is  one,  either  any  thing  or  qualified  in 
any  way  whatsoever’36  (i52d6): 

T  6  All  the  things  which  we  incorrectly  say  to  be  (elvai)  are  in  the  process  of  coming 
to  be  (ylyvETOu),  as  the  result  of  movement  and  change  and  blending  with 
one  another.37  ei) 

After  a  preliminary  sketch  of  a  SD-based  theory  of  perception  (i^dy-1^4^) , 
sd  appears  in  the  new  form  ‘everything  is  change  (kivt|ctis)  and  there  is 
nothing  else  besides  this’38  (15635).  A  long  description  of  what  the  world 
is  like  according  to  this  theory  follows  (1 5635-1 57bi),  which  shows  how 
sd  provides  an  ontological  backing  for  Protagoras’  md  and  Theaetetus’ 
kp:  since  each  perception  (oci'cr0r|cns)  and  the  matching  perceived  thing 
(ociofiriTOv),  i.e.  quality,39  come  into  being  together  only  on  the  occasion 
of  the  interaction  of  their  two  ‘parents’  (the  perceiver  and  the  perceived 
object),40  they  are  relative  to  both  parents.  Each  perception  is  of  a  perceived 
object  no  less  than  it  is  of  (belongs  to)  a  perceiver;  more  surprisingly,  each 
perceived  quality  is  for  a  perceiver  no  less  than  it  is  (a  quality)  of  a  perceived 
object.  There  cannot  be  any  perception  to  which  no  perceived  quality 
corresponds  (every  perception  is  true:  perception  is  infallible),  and  there 
cannot  be  any  unperceived  quality  ‘out  there’  (every  perceptual  quality 
is  perceived:  perception  is  ‘omniscient’).  AicrGriTOV  and  ouafiricns  are  like 
twins  (SiSupa),  and  this  ensures  that  perception  is  unerring,  ‘as  befits 
knowledge’.41 

Now  we  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  relativiser  in  ‘The  wind  is 
cold  for  Socrates’.  Socrates  and  the  wind,  two  parents,  generate  in  their 

35  ev  pev  auTo  xaff  auTo  o06ev  ecttiv. 

36  (JtiSevos  ovtos  evos  pt)te  tivos  pf)TE  ottoiououv. 

37  ex  6e  St;  (}>opas  te  xai  xivt]oecos  xai  xpaaEoos  Trpos  aAAqAa  yiyvETai  TravTot  a  6f]  <[>ap£v  eTvoci, 
oux  opOcos  TrpocrayopEuovTEs. 

38  to  Trav  xivrjcris  fjv  xai  aAAo  Trapa  toOto  ou6ev. 

39  The  noun  ttoiottis  (‘quality’)  will  be  coined  by  Plato  at  i82a9-bi  (cf.  also  D.L.  3.24). 

40  According  to  so,  the  parents  themselves  are  ‘slow  changes’,  and  thus  not  objects  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  ‘object’,  while  the  twins  are  ‘quick  motions’  (15607^3). 

41  They  must  be  identical  twins,  then. 
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encounter  twin  offspring,  coldness  and  a  perception  of  cold,  which  move 
in  the  space  between  them.  Coldness  quickly  moves  towards  the  wind  and 
qualifies  it  (relatively  to  Socrates),  so  that  the  wind  becomes,  for  Socrates, 
cold;  the  perception  of  cold  quickly  moves  towards  Socrates  and  qualifies 
him  (relatively  to  this  wind),  so  that  he  becomes  a  feeling-cold  Socrates 
(with  respect  to  this  wind).  Is  the  wind  warm  or  cold  in  some  absolute 
sense?  No,  nothing  is  qualified  in  any  way  by  itself:  each  thing  becomes 
whatever  it  is  in  relation  to  something  42 

At  i6oe  the  depiction  of  Protagoras’  md  and  sd  is  complete.  After 
a  gradual  unfolding  of  its  significance  and  expansion  of  its  scope,  md, 
which  as  we  have  seen  had  started  out  as  a  form  of  narrow  perceptual 
relativism,  has  reached  at  this  point  of  the  dialogue  the  highest  level  of 
generality: 

VxrVyVi7  (if y  appears  F  to  x,  then  j/  is  F  for  x) 

where  the  xs  are,  of  course,  men,  and  the  domains  of  thejys  and  Fs  do  not 
have  any  apparent  restriction.43 

Socrates  presents  now  a  series  of  objections  to  this  form  of  global  rela¬ 
tivism  (i6ic-i64b),  meeting  Theaetetus’  approval,  but  also  voices  a  possible 
disdainful  ‘apology’  on  behalf  of  the  dead  Protagoras,  who  protests  that 
those  objections  have  been  unfairly  based  on  mere  plausibility  and  verbal 
traps,  hints  at  how  he  would  reply  to  them,  and  challenges  Socrates  to 
attack  and  refute  what  he  actually  says,  if  he  is  able  to  (i62d-e,  ibba-c).44 
Socrates  can  present  his  objections  in  a  continuous  speech,  or,  if  he  prefers, 
use  his  favoured  method  of  question  and  answer  (81  EpcoTriCTecov),  provided 
he  is  fair  in  his  questioning  (i6yd4-ei).45  Subsequently,  Socrates  persuades 
a  reluctant  Theodorus  to  participate,  in  place  of  young  Theaetetus,  in  a 
more  mature  examination  of  Protagoras’  doctrine,  and  in  particular  of  the 
issue  whether  it  was  correct  on  Socrates’  part  to  have  Protagoras  concede  in 
his  apology  (i66d-i6yd)  that  wisdom  (crotjna)  does  exist,  but  that  the  wise 
are  superior  to  others  not  on  the  question  of  what  is  true  or  false  (everyone 

42  For  excellent  analysis  of  sd  cf.  Lee  2000,  Silverman  2000: 109—31. 

43  Cf.  Fine’s  (1994:  213—14)  distinction  between  ‘narrow  Protagoreanism’  and  ‘broad  Protagoreanism’. 
For  detailed  analysis  of  the  various  stages  of  the  expansion  from  the  former  to  the  latter  and  for 
discussion  of  different  interpretations  of  md,  according  to  which  Protagoras  is  not  a  relativist  ‘about 
truth’,  but  ‘off act’  (e.g.  Waterlow  197 7),  or  is  not  a  relativist  at  all,  but  an  ‘infallibilist’  or  ‘subjectivist’ 
committed  to  absolute  truths  about  private  perceptual  objects  (e.g.  Fine  1994,  1998a  and  1998b)  cf. 
Castagnoli  2004a:  5—9. 

44  For  this  rejoinder  and  its  intrinsic  difficulties  cf.  Eutbd.  286ei— 3  and  pp.  33—4. 

45  On  Protagoras’  own  mastery  of  both  modalities  of  speech  cf.  e.g.  PI.  Prt.  329b!— 5  and  33464—33531. 
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is  an  infallible  measure  of  truth),  but  on  that  of  what  is  better/beneficial  or 
worse/harmful  (i69<d3-8):  the  wise  are  those  who  can  change  the  appear¬ 
ances,  who,  when  things  appear  (and  therefore  are)  bad  for  someone, 
can  produce  a  better  state  by  making  things  appear  (and  therefore  be) 
good  for  him  (16706-7).  Socrates’  plan  is  to  obtain  Protagoras’  agreement 
(opoAoyia)  on  this  point  in  the  quickest  and  safest  possible  way,  start¬ 
ing  from  his  own  Aoyos’  (i69e8-i7oai).  The  section  which  follows  will 
not  be  as  quick  as  we  might  have  expected  given  such  a  prelude,  but  will 
also  secure  Protagoras’  agreement  on  a  more  crucial  point  than  initially 
envisaged. 

4.2.2  Socrates  ’  dilemma 

The  long  section  17033-17107  has  a  complex  structure;  only  a  few  com¬ 
mentators  have  offered  a  comprehensive  account  of  it  as  a  whole,  whereas 
most  have  focused  exclusively  on  its  final  and  more  celebrated  part,  the 
‘most  clever’  argument,  or  at  best  on  the  portion  of  the  text  beginning  at 
17067.  As  I  think  that  full  understanding  of  that  argument  requires  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  whole  section  (which,  I  shall  argue,  is  more  unitary  than  has 
been  usually  realised),  let  us  examine  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

Since  Socrates  aims  at  obtaining  Protagoras’  agreement  starting  from 
Protagoras’  own  Aoyos,  he  begins  by  recalling  it: 

!| 

(1)  what  seems  (to  Sokouv)  to  each  one  also  is  for  him.46 
(17033-4) 

I 

I  have  explained  above  the  scope  that  this  Aoyos  (one  of  the  various 
paraphrases  of  md)  has  reached  at  this  point  of  the  dialogue:  ‘what  seems 
to  each  one’  is  whatever  is  judged  by  each  man.  Given  the  way  in  which 
Socrates  has  introduced  the  present  discussion,  we  can  expect  that  md, 
and  in  particular  this  formulation  of  it,  will  be  a  starting  premiss  of  his 
argument.  Socrates  then  obtains  Theodorus’  concession  that 

I 

(2)  everyone  agrees  that  all  men  believe  in  the  existence  of  both 
wisdom  (ao(Jnocv)  and  ignorance  (apafiiav).  (iyob6-7) 

As  evidence  for  this  universal  consensus  Socrates  does  not  bring  the  dec¬ 
larations  of  people,  but  their  overt  behaviour:  men  look  for  (or,  alterna¬ 
tively,  propose  themselves  as)  experts,  teachers  and  leaders,  on  the  evident 

46  to  Sokouv  EKaoTco  touto  kcu  eTvcc!  S>T|cri  ttou  cp  SokeT; 
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assumption  that  experts,  teachers  and  leaders  are  wise  in  those  very  spheres 
in  which  laymen  are  ignorant,  and  that  wisdom  is  something  valuable, 
sometimes  even  vital  (i7oa6-by).  Theodorus  also  grants  that 

(3)  men  believe  that  wisdom  is  true  thinking,  ignorance  false 
judgement  (i7ob9-io) 

This  ordinary  conception  of  aoc^ia  and  apa0ia  in  terms  of  truth  and 
falsehood  is  not  the  one  we  have  seen  Socrates  attribute  to  Protagoras  in  his 
‘apology’:  therefore,  ‘men’  should  be  intended  as  ‘ most  men’  (at  this  stage, 
fairness  requires  that  Protagoras  and  his  followers  are  excluded).  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  (2)  and  (3)  jointly  imply  that 

(4)  everyone  agrees  that  (most)  men  believe  that  there  are  false 
judgements 

from  which,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  the  second  premiss  of  Socrates’  argument 
is  easily  secured. 

Let  us  now  proceed  in  our  analysis: 

T7  Socr.:  What  then,  Protagoras,  are  we  to  make  of  your  Aoyos?  Are  we  to  say  that 
men  always  judge  what  is  true,  or  that  they  judge  sometimes  what  is  true 
and  sometimes  what  is  false?  (uoTEpov  dArjGf]  cpcbnev  ad  tous  dvGpooTrous 
So£a£siv,  f|  tote  psv  aAr|0f],  tote  6e  vgEuSq;)  For,  I  suppose,  from  both 
alternatives  it  follows  that  men  do  not  always  judge  what  is  true,  but  both 
<what  is  true  and  what  is  false>.  For  consider,  Theodorus,  whether  anyone 
of  Protagoras’  followers,  or  you  yourself,  would  be  willing  to  contend  that 
no  one  ever  thinks  that  anyone  else  is  ignorant  and  judges  what  is  false? 
Theod.:  But  this  would  be  incredible,  Socrates. 

Socr.:  And  yet  it  is  to  this  that  the  Aoyos  saying  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things  necessarily  gets. 

Theod.:  Flow  is  that?  (mbs  5f];)47  (17OC2— d3) 

Protagoras’  Aoyos,  which  we  had  found  in  its  usual  relativised  form  (‘What 
seems  to  each  one  also  i sfor  him  )  only  a  few  lines  above,  in  (1),  and  which 
occurs  again  at  the  end  ofT7  in  its  ‘official’  Protagorean  formulation  (‘Man 

47  Ztd  Ti  obv,  cP  llpcoTayopa,  ypn^bpeQa  tco  Aoyco;  uoTEpov  aAr|0fi  4>d>Mev  ocei  tous  avOpcoTrous 
So^a^Eiv,  f|  tote  pev  aAr|0fj,  tote  5e  cpEuSf);  e§  apcfoTEpcov  yap  ttou  crup|3aivEi  pf]  ocei 
aAr|0fi  aAA’  ap^oTEpa  auTous  So^a^Eiv.  ctkottei  yap,  cb  0Eo8copE,  e!  e0eAoi  av  tis  tcov  appi 
npcoTayopav  f|  cru  auTos  6iapdyEcr0ai  cos  ouSeis  fiyEiTai  ETEpos  ETEpov  apa0f]  te  slvai  Kai 
4/EuSfj  Sofja^Eiv. 

GEO.’AAA’cnTicTTov,  cPZcoKpaTEs. 

ZW.  Kai  pf]v  £1  s  touto  yE  avayKr|S  b  Aoyos  0KEi  °  ttccvtcov  ypripcrrcov  pETpov  dv0pcoTrov  AEycov. 
0EO.  n<os  6ii; 
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is  the  measure  of  all  things’),  appears  different  at  the  beginning  of  the 
passage  (17003): 

(5)  men  always  judge  what  is  true.48 

The  absence  of  the  qualifier  ‘for  them’  is  puzzling:  it  seems  to  make  of  (5)  an 
‘infallibilist’  or  ‘subjectivist’  thesis,  and  not  that  formulation  of  relativism 
which  we  expected.  Before  considering  some  possible  explanations  for  this 
absence,  let  us  see  what  role  (5)  plays  in  Socrates’  argument: 

(a)  If  men’s  judgements  are  always  true  (=(5)),  P^’—'P 

then  men’s  judgements  sometimes  are  false. 

(b)  If  men’s  judgements  sometimes  are  false,  then  ~'P^’~'P 
men’s  judgements  sometimes  are  false. 

(c)  Either  men’s  judgements  are  always  true  or  y>V— ■/> 

men’s  judgements  sometimes  are  false. 

(d)  Therefore,  men’s  judgements  sometimes  are  —'p 
false. 

The  validity  of  this  constructive  dilemma  and  the  truth  of  premisses  (b)  and 
(c)  are  apparent.  Conditional  (a),  the  core  of  the  argument,  requires  instead 
some  explanation:  that  men  sometimes  make  false  judgements  follows  from 
(5)  and  the  further,  external  premiss,  already  guaranteed  by  (4),  that  people 
judge  that  false  judgements  occur.  For  if  every  human  judgement  is  true, 
then  also  the  judgement  according  to  which  there  are  false  judgements 
must  be  true,  and  therefore  there  must  be  false  judgements.  If  one  wanted 
to  block  this  line  of  reasoning  and  deny  that  false  judgements  exist,  one 
should  deny  what  everyone  agrees  upon,  i.e.  that  people  generally  believe  in 
the  existence  of  ignorance  and  false  judgement:  but,  as  T 7  reminds  us,  not 
even  Protagoras  or  the  Protagoreans  can  be  ready  to  reject  this  undeniable 
datum.49 

Socrates’  dilemmatic  argument,  as  it  stands,  is  clear,  elegant  and  unim¬ 
peachable:  however,  as  a  refutation  of  Protagoras  it  seems  to  be  vitiated  by 
the  fact  that  the  unrelativised  (5)  does  not  look  like  a  fair  depiction  of  md.  Is 
Socrates  unwittingly  guilty  of  ignoratio  elenchP  Surely  this  is  to  be  ruled  out, 
given  that  the  qualifiers  are  firm  in  their  place  both  a  few  lines  above  and,  as 

48  For  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  (5)  is  meant  to  be  a  formulation  of  md  and  discussion  of  different 
interpretations  cf.  Castagnoli  2004a:  12. 

49  In  any  case,  by  denying  what  everyone  believes,  despite  acknowledging  that  people  do  believe  it, 
Protagoras  would  at  the  same  time  be  involuntarily  admitting  the  existence  of  false  beliefs.  As 
Denyer  convincingly  argues,  ‘Protagoras  wishes  to  endorse  our  everyday  standards  for  telling  who 
thinks  what’  (1991:  89-90). 
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we  shall  see,  a  few  lines  below  T 7,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  lucid 
writer  to  commit  such  a  blunder,  let  alone  for  a  Plato.50  Might  Socrates  be 
dropping  the  qualifiers  purposely,  then,  to  get  an  easy  win  over  Protago¬ 
ras?  According  to  Burnyeat,  after  Protagoras’  apology  and  his  request  to 
be  given  a  fairer  treatment  in  the  discussion  of  his  doctrine,  ‘it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  perverse  dishonesty  were  Plato  without  reason  to  make 
Socrates  argue  in  the  sequel  in  a  way  that  depended  for  its  damaging  effect 
on  the  omission  of  the  relativizing  qualifiers’,  and  ‘perverse  dishonesty  is 
not  a  charge  to  be  leveled  lightly  against  a  philosopher  of  Plato’s  stature 
and  integrity’  (1976b:  177).  I  shall  argue  in  due  course  that  this  diagnosis 
needs  some  qualification  (cf.  section  4.2.6  below);  but  let  us  discard,  for 
the  time  being,  the  hypothesis  that  in  T 7  Socrates  is  just  cheating. 

How  must  we  interpret  his  argument  then?  Let  us  suppose  that  (5)  is  to 
be  understood  as  an  elliptical  formulation  of 

(5*)  men  always  judge  what  is  true  for  them , 

supplying  the  missing  Protagorean  qualifier  ‘for  them’  as  implicitly  meant. 
This  proposal  is  not  as  arbitrary  as  it  could  appear:  there  are  a  few  other 
instances  in  the  Theaetetus  in  which  ‘true’,  although  used  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  md,  is  not  explicitly  relativised  (i6id7,  i6ya8,  167C2, 172b6),  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  reader  is  asked  to  supply  the  qualifiers  in  thought.51  If  we 
reinterpret  (5)  as  (5*),  Socrates’  argument  can  be  reconstructed  as  follows: 

(a*)  If  men’s  judgements  are  always  true  for  them  (=  (5*)) ,  then 
men’s  judgements  sometimes  are  false. 

(b)  If  men’s  j  udgements  sometimes  are  false ,  then  men’s  j  udge- 
ments  sometimes  are  false. 

(c*)  Either  men’s  judgements  are  always  true  for  them  or  men’s 
judgements  sometimes  are  false. 

(d)  Therefore,  men’s  judgements  sometimes  are  false.52 

50  Cf.  Burnyeat  1976b:  174—5.  As  Chappell  (2006: 112)  emphasises,  this  appears  even  more  clear  when 
we  consider  that  the  argument  ‘is  presented  after  eight  Stephanus  pages’  worth  (i6oe— 168c)  of  close 
study  of  arguments  ...  all  of  which  Plato  evidently  takes  to  be  fallacious  precisely  because . . .  these 
arguments  are  careless  about  qualifiers  in  various  ways’. 

51  The  unrelativised  occurrence  at  i6id6— 7,  ‘each  one  will  himself  be  the  only  judge  ofhis  own  things, 
and  all  these  will  be  correct  and  true’  (auTOS  id  auTou  ekcccttos  povos  So^aagi,  TauTa  Ss  travTcx 
op0a  Kai  aAr|0fj),  is  particularly  instructive,  since  it  comes  only  a  few  lines  after  the  relativised 
occurrence,  at  i6id2— 3,  ‘for  each  one  will  be  true  whatever  he  may  judge  through  perception’ 
(sKdoTcp  aAr|0ES  ecttcu  6  av  51  aicr0f)CTecos  So^a^),  and  the  two  sentences  seem  to  be  meant  as 
interchangeable  formulations  of  md. 

5Z  The  reader  will  wonder  why  I  have  relativised  only  ‘true’,  and  not  also  false’,  which  makes  this  new 
version  of  the  argument  look  rather  asymmetrical.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Socrates’  argument 
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Would  such  an  argument  be  sound?  Whereas  its  validity  and  the  truth  of 
premisses  (b)  and  (c*)  are,  again,  unproblematic,53  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  rationale  for  (a*).  The  structure  of  T7  suggests  that  its  consequent 
(the  existence  of  false  judgements)  should  follow  from  its  antecedent  (5*), 
i.e.  md  itself,  and  (4),  the  universal  agreement  that  (most)  people  believe 
that  there  are  false  judgements.  But  what  can  be  inferred  from  these  two 
premisses  is  the  relativised  conclusion  that  it  is  tru  t  for  those  who  judge  so  that 
men  sometimes  judge  falsely,  where  ‘those  who  judge  so’  should  include 
everyone  except  Protagoras  and  his  acolytes.  Consequently,  it  becomes 
mysterious  how  Socrates’  dilemma  is  supposed  to  establish  its  unrelativised 
conclusion  (d). 

One  could  infer  that  our  attempt  to  read  (5)  as  implicitly  relativised 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  dead  end:  we  have  avoided  the  Scylla  of  a  sound 
but  irrelevant  or  question-begging  argument  only  at  the  high  price  of 
falling  into  the  mouth  of  the  Charybdis  of  sheer  unsoundness.  A  small 
textual  clue,  however,  suggests  that  we  might  be  on  the  right  track  after  all. 
Our  uneasiness  is  Theodorus’  uneasiness;  we  feel  in  need  of  clarification, 
Theodorus  asks  for  clarification  too  (ttcos  Sf];).  If  T7S  argument  were  to 
be  interpreted  at  face  value,  without  adding  the  qualifiers,  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  see  how  it  works,  even  for  a  character,  like  Theodorus,  who 
is  not  particularly  philosophically  minded.54  Since  Theodorus  is  asking  for 
clarification,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Socrates  will  proceed  by 
patiently  providing  it.  This  is,  at  any  rate,  what  happens  in  the  Theaetetus 
in  all  the  six  other  circumstances  in  which  Socrates’  puzzled  interlocutor 
utters  ttcos  Sf];  to  demand  some  explanation  (i5zdi,  i54bio,  16407,  17207, 
199012,  20ia6);55  this,  or  at  least  some  discernible  signal  that  one  is  not 

is  aimed  at  refuting  relativism  tout  court ,  and  thus  at  establishing  the  existence  of  judgements  which 
are  false  simpliciter,  and  not  merely  false  relatively  to  the  judger  (although  the  existence  of  such 
judgements  would  already  be  a  refutation  of  Protagoras’  md,  it  would  be  at  the  same  time  a 
refutation  of  commonsense  ‘absolutism’).  If  this  is  correct,  then  ‘false’  must  not  be  relativised  in  (d), 
and  thereby  in  the  consequents  of  (a*)  and  (b);  but  then,  since  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  (b)  is 
true  simply  in  virtue  of  its  being  a  conditional  of  the  form  p—* p,  ‘false’  in  the  antecedent  of  (b),  and 
consequently  ‘false’  in  the  second  disjunct  of  (c*),  must  not  be  relativised  either.  One  might  even 
conjecture  that  Plato  left  out  all  the  qualifiers  in  tj  (including  the  crucial  one  in  the  antecedent  of 
the  first  conditional)  to  avoid  making  this  asymmetry  distractingly  obvious. 

53  (c*)  does  not  list  all  the  possibilities  exhaustively,  but  only  the  two  alternatives  relevant  to  the 
present  discussion:  Protagoras’  relativism  and  the  laymen’s  (and  philosophers’)  ordinary  view  (the 
views  that  every  judgement  is  absolutely  true  or  absolutely  false  are  not  on  the  table  here). 

54  Fine  writes  that  ‘Theodorus  understandably  asks  for  clarification’  (1998a:  216):  but  once  one  has 
interpreted  md  as  infallibilism  and  Socrates’  argument  as  directed  against  infallibilism,  as  she  does, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  be  hard  to  see  and  accept  the  soundness  of  that 
straightforward  argument. 

55  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  these  cases  the  need  for  clarification  does  not  betray  any  deficiency  of 
Socrates’  interlocutor  (Theaetetus  in  five  cases,  Theodorus  in  one),  but  is  caused  by  the  elliptical  and 
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going  to  satisfy  one’s  interlocutor’s  request,  is  what  a  decent  amount  of 
dialectical  politeness  should  guarantee,  I  suppose,  in  Socrates’  time  just  as 
today.  Modern  commentators  do  not  seem  to  agree  on  my  rule  of  thumb 
concerning  ancient  etiquette:  they  suggest  that  in  what  follows  we  find 
a  new  argument  (or  even  two  new  arguments,  as  some  have  maintained) 
against  md.56 

4.2.5  How  to  relativise  truth  and  falsehood 

This  is  how  the  exchange  between  Socrates  and  Theodorus  proceeds: 

t8  Socr.:  When  you  have  formed  a  judgement  about  something  in  yourself,  and 
express  a  judgement  about  it  to  me,  let’s  grant  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
[re.  Protagoras’]  Aoyos,  this  is  true  for  you;  but  isn’t  it  possible  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  form  a  judgement  on  your  judgement?  Or  do  we  always  judge  that 
you  judge  what  is  true?  Or  is  it  rather  the  case  that  on  every  occasion  there 
are  countless  people  who  are  in  conflict  with  you,  judging  the  opposite 
(ccvTiSo^d^ovTes),  and  believe  that  you  judge  and  think  something  false? 
Theod.:  Good  heavens,  yes,  Socrates,  countless  thousands,  as  Homer  says, 
who  give  me  all  the  trouble  humanly  possible! 

Socr.:  What  then?  Do  you  want  us  to  say  that  on  those  occasions  you  judge 
something  that  is  true  for  you  (cjauTqb),  but  false  for  those  countless  people 
(toTs  5e  guplois)? 

Theod.:  It  looks  as  if  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the  Aoyos,  at  any  rate.57 
(i7od4-e6) 

This  passage  offers  a  lucid  account  of  how  we  should  deal,  on  the  basis 
of  md,  with  conflicting  judgements.  Suppose  that  Theodorus  judges  that 
p  and  others  judge  that  his  judgement  is  false.  According  to  Protagoras’ 
md  (koctcx  tov  ekeivou  Aoyov,  ek  ys  toO  Aoyou),  we  should  say  that 
since  Theodorus  judges  that  p  then  p  is  true  for  Theodorus,  and  since 

objectively  obscure  way  in  which  Socrates  has  expressed  his  thought,  often  alluding  to  something 
he  is  still  to  explain  properly. 

56  McDowell  (1973:  169—70)  is  one  notable  exception:  although  he  does  not  stress  the  point,  he  seems 
to  understand  the  argument  at  17067—17107  as  an  explanation  of  the  more  compressed  argument  in 
T7.  Sedley’s  (2004:  57)  reconstruction  of  the  structure  of  the  passage  is  not  liable  to  my  objection, 
since  it  locates  the  beginning  of  the  second  argument  before  Theodorus’  request,  at  iyodi— 2. 

57  160.  "Otccv  ctu  Kpivas  ti  trapa  oauTcp  Trpos  pe  cxmxt>aivq  TtEpi  tivos  So^av,  croi  pev  8q  touto  Kcrra 

tov  ekeivou  Aoyov  aAqGss  ecttco,  qpTv  5e  Sq  toTs  aAAois  TtEpi  Tqs  ofjs  KpictEcos  troTspov  ouk 
ECtTiv  Kprrads  ysvEaGai,  q  asi  cte  Kpivopsv  aAq0q  5o^a£siv;  q  pupioi  ekckttote  001  payovTai 
avTiSo^a^ovTES,  qyoupEvoi  q/suSq  xpivEiv  te  Kai  oi'saGai; 

GEO.  Nq  tov  Aia,  cb  ZcoKpccTES,  paAa  pupioi  SfjToc,  cf>qoiv"Opqpos,  01  ys  poiTotE^  avOpcbtrcov 
TTpaypcrra  TtapsyouCTiv. 

160.  Ti  ouv;  (3ouAei  AEycopsv  cos  ctu  tote  ctauTco  pev  aAq0fj  So^a^Eis,  toTs  5e  pupiois  ipEuSfj; 
0EO.”Eoikev  ek  ys  tou  Aoyou  avayKq  slvai. 
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his  opponents  judge  that  p  is  false  then  p  is  false  for  themf  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  excitingly  new  in  this:  this  is  exactly  what  we  should 
have  expected  given  the  way  md  has  been  shaped  throughout  the  dialogue. 
But  since  only  a  few  lines  before  the  Protagorean  Aoyos  had  apparently 
altered  into  a  different  thesis,  because  of  the  absence  of  qualifiers,  this 
transitional  passage  turns  out  to  be  important:  it  supports  my  hypothesis 
that  the  qualifiers  should  also  be  supplied  a  few  lines  before,  in  Socrates’ 
dilemmatic  argument  in  T7,  unless  one  prefers  to  attribute  to  Plato  a  quite 
schizophrenic  attitude  towards  md  (and  much  more  so,  if  one  accepts 
my  hypothesis  that  t8  begins  an  explanation  of  how  Socrates’  dilemma 
works).59 

Having  proposed  a  model  treatment  of  qualifiers  in  the  event  of  conflict¬ 
ing  judgements,  Socrates  applies  it  to  Protagoras’  case.  He  starts  from  what 
he  takes  to  be  a  datum:  the  vast  majority  of  people  do  not  believe  that  man 
is  the  measure.  If  Protagoras  himself  does  not  believe60  his  own  doctrine 
either,  then  no  one  believes  it,61  and  thus,  according  to  md  itself,  Protagoras’ 
truth62  is  true  for  nobody  (iyoey-iyiai).  This  might  sound  like  a  counter- 
factual  hypothesis:  through  the  self-refutation  argument,  Socrates  will  aim 
at  showing  that  it  is  not  as  notional  as  it  could  appear.  If  we  suppose,  on  the 
contrary,  that  at  least  Protagoras  does  believe  his  md,  a  first  consequence  is 
that  md  is  still  false  for  many  more  people  than  those  for  whom  it  is  true: 
along  the  lines  of  the  previous  example  about  Theodorus,  we  should  say 
that  md  is  true  only  for  Protagoras  but  false  for  countless  thousands,  and 
thus,  in  this  relativistic  sense,63  more  false  than  true  (iyiai-5). 

58  The  choice  of  an  example  in  which  ‘countless  people’  judge  someone  else’s  judgement  to  be  false  is 
not  random,  since  it  is  parallel  to  what  happens  with  Protagoras’  md. 

59  Incidentally,  t8  provides  the  strongest  evidence  against  Waterlow’s  (1977)  claim  that  Protagoras’ 
md,  being  a  form  of  relativism  ‘of  fact’,  never  relativises  truth. 

60  More  precisely,  ‘did  not  believe’:  at  the  dramatic  date  of  the  dialogue  (399  bc)  Protagoras  is  long 
dead.  However,  Socrates  does  not  exploit  this  fact  here:  he  might  have  said,  for  example,  ‘Either 
md  has  never  been  true  for  anyone,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  not  true  for  anyone  now’.  Later,  Socrates  does 
speak  of  Protagoras  as  if  he  were  alive  and  facing  his  opponents,  but  immediately  Plato  reminds  us 
that  Protagoras  is  dead  by  having  him  emerging  from  the  underworld  (cf.  section  4.2.6  below). 

61  This  sounds  Surprising:  after  all,  one  would  think  there  must  be  other  Protagoreans  around  endors¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  pretending  to  endorse,  md.  Perhaps  we  should  intend  ‘Protagoras’  as  ‘Protagoras  and 
his  faction  .  However,  this  inaccuracy  is  not  too  damaging  for  Socrates:  the  same  argument  which 
he  will  use  to  show  that  Protagoras  can  be  forced  to  join  the  anti-MD  consensus  (cf.  section  4.2.4 
below)  could  be  used  against  any  Protagorean. 

61  ‘The  truth  that  he  wrote’  is  a  pun,  referring  to  md  but  also  to  Protagoras’  work,  Truth  (’AAf]0Eioc), 
beginning  with  it.  It  also  echoes  Protagoras’  words  at  16609— di:  For  I  do  say  that  the  truth  is  as  I 
have  written  it’. 

63  I  do  not  see  compelling  textual  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  conclusion  is  suspect  because  every 
person’s  judgement  is  being  ‘given  weight  in  deciding,  by  a  count  of  heads,  to  what  extent  any 
proposition  is  true  simpliciter  (McDowell  1973: 10).  Fine,  who  interprets  Protagoras  as  an  infallibilist 
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4.2.4  The  most  clever  feature  of  Protagoras  ’  md 

There  is  a  second,  more  unexpected  consequence  coming  next: 

T9  Socr.:  Secondly,  it  has  this  most  clever  feature  (tout  syn  KOUtgOTCXTOv):  on 
the  one  hand,  he  [sc.  Protagoras]  concedes  (ouyxoopEi),  in  some  way,  that 
regarding  his  own  opinion  the  opinion  of  those  who  judge  the  opposite 
(toov  dvTi8o£a£6vToov)  (by  which  they  think  that  he  says  something  false) 
is  true,  since  he  agrees  (opoAoycov)  that  all  men  judge  what  is  the  case  (tcc 
ovtcx  So^ct^Eiv  caravTas). 

Theod.:  Undoubtedly. 

Socr.:  And  then,  if  he  admits  (opoAoyEl)  the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  those 
who  think  that  he  says  something  false  (auTOV  yEuSscrOai),  he  is  conceding 
(CTuyxoopoi)  the  falsehood  of  his  own  opinion? 

Theod.:  Yes,  necessarily. 

Socr.:  On  the  other  hand,  the  others  don’t  concede  that  they  are  saying 
something  false  (ou  o-uyxoopoOcnv  eccutous  yEuBscrOai)?64 

Theod.:  No  indeed. 

Socr.:  But  he,  again,  admits  (opoAoyEl)  that  also  this  judgement  is  true, 
according  to  what  he  wrote? 

Theod.:  So  it  appears. 

Socr.:  It  will  be  disputed  (dpc])icrpr|Tf)aETai),  therefore,  by  everyone,  beginning 
with  Protagoras  —  or  rather,  it  will  be  admitted  (opoAoyf]crETai)  by  him, 
when  he  concedes  (cruyxooprj)  to  the  person  who  contradicts  him  that  he 
judges  truly  —  when  he  does  that,  even  Protagoras  himself  will  be  conceding 
(cruyxoopf]crETai)  that  neither  a  dog  nor  just  any  human  being  is  the  measure 
of  anything  at  all  which  he  hasn’t  learnt.  Isn’t  that  so?65 

Theod.:  It  is.66  (i7ia6-c4) 

and  does  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  presence  of  the  qualifiers,  interprets  this  passage  as  a 
complete  refutation  of  Protagoras:  md  is  both  absolutely  true  (because  Protagoras  believes  that  it 
is  true)  and  absolutely  false  (because  everyone  else  believes  that  it  is  false),  ‘and  so  is  necessarily 
false’  (1998a:  227).  But  why  should  Socrates  emphasise  that  md  is  more  false  than  true,  if  what  he 
is  interested  in  is  just  showing  that  it  turns  out  to  be  both  true  and  false,  and  thus  necessarily  false? 
(And  why,  at  any  rate,  does  he  not  draw  this  very  conclusion?)  WhyshouldSocrates  be  interested  in 
showing  in  the  following  part  of  the  passage  that  Protagoras  also  joins  the  anti-MD  consensus?  On 
Fine’s  reading  of  Protagoras’  md,  a  single  dissenter  in  a  world  in  which  everyone  else  is  a  Protagorean 
would  already  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  md  is  false. 

64  I  shall  argue  below  that  this  line  must  be  read  and  interpreted  differently. 

65  For  a  different  construal  of  this  convoluted  sentence  based  on  different  punctuation  cf.  Sedley  2004: 
60. 

66  ZW/'ETteiTa  yE  TOt/T  EyEl  KOptpOTOCTOV  EKeTvoS  PEV  TtEpi  Tfjs  aUTOU  oif]<7ECOS  TT]V  TCOV  aVTlSofy 

a^ovTcov  oi'qcnv,  fj  ekeivov  qyoOvTai  q/EuSecrOai,  ouyxcopEi  ttou  aAr|0fj  eTvoci  opoAoycov  tcx 

ovtoc  So^a^Eiv  aTravTas. 

GEO.  ffavu  pev  ouv. 

260.  OukoOv  Tqv  ocutoO  av  q/suSfj  cruy/capoT,  el  Tqv  tcov  qyoupEvcov  ocutov  q/EuSEO'0ai  opoAoyEl 

aAr|0fj  eTvoci; 

GEO.  ’AvayKr|. 


; 
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After  a  long  journey,  we  have  finally  arrived  at  Socrates’  so-called  ‘most 
clever’  self-refutation  argument.  I  have  adopted  this  label  noncommittally, 
simply  because  it,  or  some  other  analogous  label  suggesting  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  particularly  ‘ingenious’,  ‘exquisite’,  or  ‘subtle’,  is  used  by  most 
commentators,67  with  rare  exceptions.  However,  I  urge  us  to  abandon  this 
established  use  here,  since  it  is  based,  I  believe,  on  a  misreading  of  the  first 
line  of  T9  (iyia6):  the  unstated  subject  in  ett£it6c  ye  tout  eyei  Koiayo- 
tcxtov  must  be  ‘the  aAf|0eia  that  he  [sc.  Protagoras]  wrote’  (i70e9-i7iai), 
i.e.  md  itself  and  Protagoras’  work,  Truth,  commencing  with  it.  It  is  not 
Socrates’  forthcoming  self-refutation  argument  against  md  that  is  singled 
out  as  ‘most  clever’  at  the  beginning  of  T9;  it  is  md  itself  that  ‘has  this  most 
clever  feature’,68  where  ‘this’  refers  forward  to  the  surprising  fact  that  even 
its  inventor,  Protagoras,  can  be  forced  to  reject  it  because  of  self- refutation. 
Is  being  doomed  to  repudiation  by  its  own  creator  a  sign  of  particular 
cleverness  for  a  philosophical  thesis?  Since  the  answer  must  be  no,  we 
should  understand  Socrates’  remark  as  mocking:69  after  all,  neither  do  the 
two  other  occurrences  of  the  adjective  Kopyos  (‘clever’)  in  the  Theaetetus 
(i56a3,7°  202dio)?I  express  Socrates’  unmixed  praise. 

Having  bracketed  the  prejudice  that  T9  S  self- refutation  argument  must 
be  particularly  clever  (of  course  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  it  will  turn  out  to 

Z6d  01  8e  y  aAAoi  ou  CTuy/copouaiv  sauTous  'yeuSeaQai; 

GEO.  Ou  yap  oOv. 

ZOO.  O  Se  y  aO  opoAoyET  xai  TauTqv  aAr|0fj  ttiv  So^av  e£  cov  yEypa<t>Ev. 

GEO.  OaivETai. 

ZOO.  ’E£  cnravTcov  apa  onto  FlpooTayopou  ap^apEvcov  apcf>iCT(3r|TfiCTETai,  paAAov  5e  utto  yE 
ekeivou  opoAoyiyrETai,  otov  tco  TavavTia  AsyovTi  CTuyycoprj  aAr|0fj  auTov  So^d^Eiv,  tote 
xai  6  FFpooTayopasauTos  auyxcopf|CTETai  pi^TE  xuva  pf|TE  tov  EmTuyovTa  avOpcotrov  pETpov 
Elvai  pt|8e  TTEpi  evos  oO  av  pq  pa0i].  ouy  outgos; 

GEO.  OOtcos. 

67  E.g.  ‘especially  clever  refutation’  (Fine  1998a:  208—9),  the  “cleverer”  second  phase  [of  the  argument]’ 
(McCabe  1994a:  278),  ‘very  subtle  argument’  (Bostock  1988:  89),  ‘the  subtlest  argument’  (Polansky 
1992:  130),  ‘most  subtle  argument’  (Sedley  2004:  60),  ‘really  exquisite  argument’  (Burnyeat  1976b: 
177),  ‘most  ingenious  argument’  (Waterlow  1977:  19),  ‘argument . . .  ingenious’  (Chappell  2006: 
135),  ‘exquisite  argument’  (e.g.  Tigner  1971:  3 66,  Lee  1973:  243,  Long  2004:  35,  Wedin  2005:  171), 
‘most  exquisite  argument’  (Silverman  2000:  i2oni9). 

68  For  the  same  construction  cf.  Phdr.  275d4,  Chrm.  I72bi.  Gottlieb  (1992:  189)  seems  to  construe 
the  text  in  the  way  I  propose.  Surprisingly  enough,  most  of  the  commentators  mentioned  in  the 
previous  note  translate  the  passage  correctly  (cf.  e.g.  Burnyeat  1976b:  173). 

69  On  this  interpretation  Socrates’  remark  echoes  his  claim  in  the  Eutljydemus  that  the  (Protagorean) 
Aoyos  according  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  contradict  is  0aupaoTOS  (‘amazing’)  for  him,  because 
it  ‘overturns  not  just  the  other  Aoyoi,  but  itself  as  well’  (28603—4;  cf.  T2  on  pp.  32—3).  Cf.  also 
Socrates’  irony  at  Euthd.  303dy— e4  (p.  23on94). 

70  The  proponents  of  sd  are  ‘much  more  subtle’  (ttoAu  KopvpoTEpoi)  than  those  uninitiates  who  do 
not  admit  the  existence  of  anything  except  what  they  can  touch  and  see. 

71  What  seems  the  ‘most  subtle  point’  (xoptpoTaTa)  in  ‘Socrates’  dream’  (20id-202d)  is  that  the 
elements  are  unknowable  but  the  complexes  knowable. 
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be  such),  let  us  examine  it.  Its  most  puzzling  feature  is  the  new  unexpected 
disappearance  of  qualifiers,  beginning  with  the  unrelativised  formulation 
of  md  as  ‘all  men  judge  what  is  the  case’  at  17139.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
qualifiers  were  in  their  place  in  the  formulation  of  md  introducing  the 
whole  section  (17033-4)  and  again,  repeatedly,  only  a  few  lines  before  T9 
(i7od5, 17064-5, 17069:  cf.  section  4.2.3  above). 

The  same  thorny  problem  encountered  with  T7S  dilemmatic  argument 
comes  back  to  haunt  us  here:  could  Socrates  be  unwittingly  guilty  of  ignora- 
tio  elenchi,  or  have  dropped  the  qualifiers  purposely,  to  weaken  Protagoras’ 
resistance?72  A  more  promising  proposal,  powerfully  advocated  by  Burnyeat 
and  accepted  by  many  interpreters,  is  that  Plato  wanted  us,  the  readers,  to 
realise  by  ourselves  that  we  should  restore  the  missing  qualifiers  in  T9,  and 
to  understand  by  ourselves  how  the  argument  would  then  work.  In  section 
4.2.2  I  provisionally  adopted  the  same  conjecture  as  the  most  plausible  in 
interpreting  T7S  dilemma;  however,  I  had  to  admit  that  it  was  mysterious 
for  me  (just  as  for  Theodorus)  how  that  argument  could  be  sound  once  we 
supplied  the  missing  qualifiers.  Prima  facie,  adding  the  qualifiers  does  not 
help  us  with  T9  either:  since  Protagoras  believes  that  (1)  ‘all  men  judge  what 
is  the  case  <for  them>’,  he  must  admit  that  (2)  the  judgement  of  those 
who  believe  that  md  is  false  is  true  <for  them>,  and  thus  that  (3)  md  is 
false  <for  them>.  md  cannot  be  an  absolute  truth  if  it  falls  within  its  own 
scope  (something  which,  interestingly,  is  never  called  into  question  in  the 
Theaetetus )73  and  thus  each  man  must  be  the  measure  also  of  his  own  being 
a  measure  and  of  other  men’s  being  measures.  But  why  should  this  conclu¬ 
sion  be  damaging  for  Protagoras?  Surprisingly  enough,  in  the  Theaetetus 
Protagoras  is  often  described  as  someone  who  asserts  his  md  as  an  absolute, 
unqualified  truth:74  ‘Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things’  (15232-3),  ‘I  do  say 
that  the  truth  is  as  I  have  written  it’  (i66c9~di),  ‘You  have  to  put  up  with 
being  a  measure,  whether  you  like  it  or  not’  (i6yd3— 4)  are  telltale  exam¬ 
ples.  Protagoras’  admission  that  (3)  md  is  false  for  his  opponents  would 

72  This  question  is  answered  affirmatively  by  various  interpreters,  including  e.g.  Kerferd  1949,  Vlastos 
1956:  xivn29,  Runciman  1962:  16;  Sayre  1969:  87—90,  Schiappa  1991: 193,  Mendelson  2002: 19—20. 

75  Contra  Sedley  2004:  48. 

74  Cf.  Burnyeat  1976b:  190,  Waterlow  1977:  21,  Bemelmans  2002:  78  {contra  Zilioli  2007:  116-18). 
Protagoras’  assertive  tone  seems  to  violate  the  rule  expressed  at  i6ob8— ci:  ‘Whether  one  uses  “be” 
or  “come  to  be”  of  something,  one  should  speak  of  it  as  being,  or  coming  to  be,  for  something 
or  of  something  or  in  relation  to  something;  one  shouldn’t  say  that  a  thing  is  or  comes  to  be 
anything  just  by  itself,  and  one  shouldn’t  accept  that  someone  else  say  this  either’  (eite  tis  Elvai  ti 
ovopa^Ei,  Tivi  slvai  f|  tivos  f|  trpos  ti  pqTsov  ai/Tcp,  ei’te  yiyvE<70ar  auTo  5e  e<|>’  ai/Tou  ti  f|  ov  f| 
yiyvopEvov  oute  outgo  Aexteov  out  aAAou  AEyovTOS  atr oSexteo  v).  Analogously,  sd  is  presented 
as  an  unqualifiedly  true  ontology  (cf.  Sedley  2004:  48),  but  this  clashes  with  the  relativism  such  an 
ontology  is  supposed  to  back  and  justify. 
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certainly  be  sufficient  to  compel  him  to  abandon  this  inappropriate  way  of 
presenting  his  theory;  none  the  less,  by  granting  that  md  is  false  for  them, 
albeit  true  for  him,75  Protagoras  does  not  seem  committed  to  admitting  in 
propria  persona  that  md  is  false  simpliciter,  the  ostensible  conclusion  of  T9, 
since  the  idea  that  md  must  be  true  for  everyone,  or  true  absolutely,  does 
not  seem  to  be  part  of  md  itself.76 

75  Several  interpreters  emphasise  that  this  concession  is  already  sufficient  to  make  Protagoras’  position 
uninteresting  and  solipsistic,  and  that  this  is  the  strongest  lesson  to  be  learnt  f  rom  Plato’s  refutation 
of  Protagoras,  even  if  Socrates’  argument  fails  to  establish  that  Protagoras  himself  must  admit  the 
absolute  falsehood  of  md  in  propria  persona  (cf.  e.g.  Lee  1973:  246—8,  Waterfield  1973: 176,  McDowell 
1973:  71,  Waterlow  1977:  35-6,  Bostock  1988:  95,  McCabe  1994a:  279,  Chappell  2005: 114). 

76  Burnyeat’s  influential  contention  is  that  this  impression  is  misguided:  once  we  have  understood  the 
full  import  of  the  admission  that  md  is  false  for  those  who  judge  it  false,  we  realise  that  Protagoras 
cannot  concede  this  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  grant  that  md  is  false  simpliciter.  I  cannot  present 
and  discuss  Burnyeat’s  proposal  here,  for  which  I  refer  to  Castagnoli  2004a:  15—18  (for  criticism  of 
Burnyeat’s  reading  along  similar  lines  cf.  also  Wedin  2005:  174—8).  My  main  perplexity  concerned 
Burnyeat’s  use  of  the  metaphor  of  ‘private  worlds’:  something  is  true  for  x  if  and  only  if  it  is  true 
in  x’s  world,  so  by  conceding  that  md  is  false  for  them  Protagoras  would  be  conceding  that  none 
of  his  opponents  ‘lives  in  a  world  in  which  his  mere  belief  in  a  proposition  is  either  a  sufficient 
or  a  necessary  condition  for  its  truth  (in  that  world).  But  that  everyone  lives  in  such  a  world  is 
precisely  what  the  Measure  doctrine  asserts’  (1976b:  182).  I  believe  that  in  Castagnoli  2004a  I  failed 
to  emphasise  sufficiently  the  real  crux  of  that  use.  By  excluding  the  possibility  that  a  world  might 
be  incorporated  into  another  as  ‘incoherent’,  solipsistic,  and  almost  nonsense  (191),  Burnyeat  is  in 
fact  denying  the  possibility  of  saying  that,  if  Socrates  does  not  believe  md  and  Protagoras  is  aware  of 
this,  then  it  is  true  for  Protagoras  that  what  Socrates  believes  is  true  for  Socrates  (i.e.  the  possibility 
that  it  is  true  for  Protagoras  that  md  is  false  for  Socrates).  In  other  words,  denying  the  possibility 
of  private  worlds  embedded  into  other  private  worlds  is  the  same  as  denying  the  possibility  of 
‘repeatable  qualifiers’  (the  idea  that  Protagorean  qualifiers  must  be  unrepeatable  is  argued  for  by 
Denyer  1991:  90-4). 

The  ‘single-relativisation  assumption’  (‘no  truth  is  or  could  be  hierarchically  relativised  to  two  or 
more  subjects’)  is  also  used  by  Sedley  (2004:  57—62)  to  vindicate  the  soundness  of  Socrates’  argument 
in  T9:  ‘When  Protagoras  is  forced  to  agree  that  his  opponents’  view  is  correct,  the  reason  why  this  is 
not  qualified  as  “correct  for  them"  is  that  his  responses  are  establishing  what  is  true  in  his  own  world’ 
(61),  since  T9’s  argument  is  implicitly  governed  by  ‘What  is  the  case  for  Protagoras  himself  V  at  17067 
and  double-relativisations  are  barred.  (Sedley  adopts  the  same  strategy  to  explain  the  apparent  lack 
of  qualifiers  in  T7:  he  reads  tco  FlpcoTOtyopa  at  170C2  with  MSS  B  and  D,  and  takes  the  following 
dilemmatic  argument  to  be  governed  by  this  qualifier  (‘How  then  shall  we  run  the  argument  for 
ProtagorasV),  which  bars  the  addition  of  further  nested  qualifiers.)  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  explicit  evidence  for  this  single-relativisation  assumption  in  the  Theaetetus  we  are  entitled  to 
make  it  the  core  of  Protagoras’  refutation  on  the  basis  of  the  argument  ex  silentio  that  no  double 
relativisation  occurs  in  the  Theaetetus.  In  fact  one  might  wonder  why  Plato  should  have  failed  to 
emphasise  (or  at  least  hint  at)  the  crucial  point  that  double  relativisations  are  senseless  if  this  were 
the  kernel  of  his  strategy.  Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  the  single-relativisation  assumption  any  conflict 
of  judgements  of  which  one  is  aware  would  commit  md  to  blatant  contradiction:  for  example,  if 
Protagoras  judges  that  Socrates  is  pale  and  also  that  Socrates  believes  of  himself  that  he  is  tanned, 
then  Socrates  must  be  at  the  same  time  pale  and  not  pale  (tanned)  for  Protagoras  (i.e.  in  Protagoras’ 
world),  since  Protagoras  cannot  say  that  it  is  true  for  him  that  it  is  true  for  Socrates  that  Socrates  is 
tanned.  For  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  single-relativisation  assumption  cf.  also  Chappell  2006: 
113-20. 

Chappell’s  own  proposal  is  that  Socrates  is  warranted  in  dropping  the  qualifiers  because  Pro¬ 
tagoras’  aim  is  to  reduce  truth  to  relative  truth:  ‘the  supposition  that  the  properties  of  the 
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The  first  step  towards  my  solution  to  our  puzzle  will  consist  in  rein¬ 
terpreting  the  central  lines  of  Socrates’  argument  in  T9  (171134-8:  ‘On  the 
other  hand. . .  what  he  wrote?’).  Their  function  was  left  unexplained  by 
commentators  until  Emilsson  (1994)  first  highlighted  their  crucial  role  as 
a  way  of  ‘disarming’  Protagoras  of  his  qualifiers.  Since  these  lines  come 
immediately  before  the  conclusion,  which  is  introduced  by  ocpa  (‘there¬ 
fore’),  one  would  in  fact  expect  them  to  make  some  major  contribution 
towards  it. 

Emilsson  reconstructs  in  direct  form  the  imaginary  dialogue  between 
Protagoras  and  his  opponents  which  is  being  discussed  within  the  main 
dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Theodorus  in  T9.77  His  dialogical  transpo¬ 
sition  of  lines  b4~5  (oi  8s  y  ocAAoi  ou  auyxoopoOo'iv  eocutous  yeuSeaOai;) 
is  the  cornerstone  of  his  reading.  Emilsson  notices  that  it  would  be  quite 
unnatural  to  describe  Protagoras’  opponents’  spontaneous  assertion  that 
they  are  not  wrong  in  maintaining  that  md  is  false  as  the  refusal  to  concede 
something:  ‘in  a  dialogue  context,  as  here,  “don’t  admit”  indeed  suggests 
that  Protagoras  is  supposed  to  have  said  something  to  which  the  oppo¬ 
nents  refuse  to  give  their  assent’,  something  which  Plato  fails  to  record 
(1994:  140).  But  what  might  Protagoras  have  said?  Certainly  not  that  his 
opponents  are  mistaken;  what  Protagoras  is  allowed  to  retort  is  that  his 
opponents’  view  on  md  is  false  for  him  (i.e.  that  md  is  true  for  him).  But 
his  opponents  do  not  concede  this,  do  not  concede  that  they  are  saying 
something  which  is  false  for  Protagoras;  they  want  to  say  that  md  is  false 
simpliciter-. 

Protagoras:  But  you  must  admit  that  your  view  [that  md  is  false]  is  false  for  me. 
Opponents:  No,  we  don’t  admit  that  we  are  saying  something  false  <for  you>. 

Now  Protagoras  himself  cannot  help  admitting  (opoAoysT),  in  accordance 
with  his  own  theory,  that  this  judgement  of  his  opponents  is  also  true 
(lines  by — 8) ,  this  time  without  qualification.  For,  according  to  Emilsson, 
‘the  objection  that  Plato’s  argument  depends  on  ignoring  the  qualifiers  is 
misplaced’  here,  since  the  function  of  the  previous  lines  ‘is  precisely  to 

analysandum  —  truth  —  transfer  across  to  the  analysans  —  truth  for  —  leads  Protagoras  into  the 
contradictory  position  of  accepting  that  his  philosophical  opponents’  views  may  justly  be  described 
not  just  as  true  for  them,  but  as  true  simpliciter  (2006:  130).  However,  to  refute  Protagoras  by 
saddling  him  with  such  an  extreme  brand  of  reductionism  seems  to  me  not  very  different  from,  and 
no  less  question-begging  than,  treating  the  relativist  Protagoras  as  a  subjectivist. 

According  to  Hankinson  (1995:  46)  ‘radical  relativism’,  i.e.  a  form  of  relativism  in  which  the 
qualifiers  are  repeatable,  is  not  susceptible  of  self-refutation. 

77  Socrates  is  making  the  most  of  Protagoras’  earlier  concession  to  use  the  method  of  question  and 
answer  in  the  examination  of  md  (cf.  p.  43). 
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show  that  Protagoras’  opponents  will  not  accept  the  answer  which  the 
critics  have  thought  available  to  him’  (1994:  142-3). 

Emilsson’s  interesting  strategy  suffers  two  weaknesses:  first,  as  he  himself 
admits,  the  text  of  T9  is  taken  to  be  considerably  more  complex  than  it 
seems  to  be  on  the  surface  (notably,  nothing  in  Plato’s  Greek  at  171^4-8 
corresponds  to  Protagoras’  line,  and  implicit  qualifiers  need  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  throughout);  second,  more  needs  to  be  said  on  why  after  his 
opponents’  reply  Protagoras  should  be  forced  to  abandon  his  qualifiers 
altogether.  I  shall  attempt  a  more  straightforward  reading  of  lines  bq-8 
and  offer  a  different  elucidation  of  how  exactly  they  are  meant  to  disarm 
Protagoras  of  the  qualifiers. 

My  reading  relies  on  the  adoption,  at  line  b4,  of  the  lectio  eocutois  (with 
MSS  B,  D  and  T)  in  lieu  of  eocutous  (MS  W),  which  we  find  in  the 
most  recent  Oxford  Classical  Texts  edition  of  the  Theaetetus  and  which 
is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  interpreters,  including  Emilsson.78  Let  us 
reconstruct  the  argument  step  by  step,  transposing  Socrates’  description 
of  the  exchange  between  Protagoras  and  his  opponents  into  a  direct  dia¬ 
logue,  following  Emilsson’s  example.  By  admitting  that  the  opinion  of  his 
opponents  about  md  is  true  (for  them),  Protagoras  is  conceding  that  md  is 
false:  false  for  them,  of  course  (i7ia6-b3:  I  intend  the  missing  qualifiers  as 
implicit,  like  Burnyeat,  Emilsson  and  many  others): 

(1)  Opponents:  When  you  say  that  ‘Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things’  you  say  something  false. 

(2)  Protagoras:  I  concede  that  this  view  of  yours  is  true  <for 
you>,  since  according  to  md  all  men  believe  what  is  the 
case  <for  them>. 

(3)  Opponents:  So  your  md  is  false. 

(4)  Protagoras:  I  concede  that  md  is  false  <for  you>. 

But  his  opponents  are  not  content  with  Protagoras’  concession  in  (4): 
they  are  not  ready  to  grant  this  qualification,  that  by  md  he  says  something 
which  is  false  for  them  (ou  cruyxoopoucriv  eocutoTs  'peuSeafiai).  I  suggest 
we  take  ocutov  (Protagoras)  as  the  unstated  subject  of  tpeuSecrfioa  (compare 
ocutov  tpeuSecrfioa  immediately  before,  at  line  b2)  and  eocutoTs  as  a  genuine 
Protagorean  relativiser.  Since,  ‘if  there  is  no  specific  subject  of  the  infinitive 

78  Hicken’s  edition  in  Duke  et  al.  1995  (cf.  also  Campbell  1883,  McDowell  1973,  Narcy  1995).  Wohlrab 
1891,  Burnet  1900-7:  vol.  1  and  Dies  1924  read  eocutois  (but  Dies  does  not  translate  it).  Among 
the  interpreters,  Polansky  1992  and  Bemelmans  2002  adopt  eocutois  and  read  it  as  a  Protagorean 
qualifier. 
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then  the  indefinite  accusative  idea  takes  over ...  but  such  an  indefinite  or 
generic  turn  of  thought  is  often  used  when  there  is  in  fact  a  specific  reference 
within  the  context’,79  the  most  accurate  translation  of  this  line  might  be 
‘the  others  do  not  concede  that  one  can  say  something  false  for  them’, 
where  the  indefinite  ‘one’  alludes  to  Protagoras,  referred  to  immediately 
before.  Alternatively,  it  is  not  wild  speculation  that  Plato  might  in  fact  have 
originally  written  ocutov  eocutoTs  4'£u8ect0oci  or  eocutois  ocutov  tpsuSEcrfioci, 
but  ocutov  inadvertently  dropped  out  of  our  manuscript  tradition  at  some 
early  stage  (notice  that  the  alternative  and  minority  lectio  eocutous  is  suspect 
also  on  purely  linguistic  grounds:  ‘if  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  the  same 
as  the  subject  of  the  leading  verb  .  .  .  the  proper  accusatival  subject  is  usually 
displaced  by  the  nominative  of  the  original  expression  of  the  idea’).80  One 
might  protest  that  tpEuSEcrfioci  in  connection  with  Protagorean  qualifiers 
(‘to  say  something  false  for ...  ^  is  not  used  anywhere  else  in  the  Theaetetus, 
and  thus  eocutois,  even  if  accepted,  would  be  much  more  naturally  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  cruyxoopoucnv.81  Notice,  however,  that 
we  have  encountered  two  sufficiently  close  parallels  in  t8  (17064-5):  ‘you 
judge  something  that  is  true  for  you’  (oocutco  aAr|0f)  8o£cc£eis)  and  ‘you 
judge  something  that  is  false  for  countless  thousands’  (tois  pupiois  'psubf) 
<5o£oc£eis>).82 

Why  are  Protagoras’  opponents  unwilling  to  accept  Protagoras’  conces¬ 
sion  in  (4)?  What  they  believe  is  that  Protagoras,  by  advancing  his  md, 
is  saying  something  simply  false,  and  not  only  false  for  them  alone  (or 
indeed  for  anyone  else);  certainly  they  are  not  ready  to  grant  Protagoras 

79  Cooper  1998:  774. 

80  Cooper  1998:  771.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  cannot  settle  the  question,  since  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  some  of  which  can  be  found  in  Plato. 

As  we  have  seen,  Emilsson,  who  reads  eocutous  at  line  b4,  must  supply  before  it  Protagoras’ 
implicit  reply  ‘But  you  must  admit  that  your  view  is  false  for  me’.  Emilsson  examines  the  reading 
eocutois,  but  he  rejects  it  on  the  grounds  that  ‘not  even  in  Protagorean  language  does  there  seem  to 
be  anything  describable  as  “being  wrong  for  oneself’”  (1994:  I39n8).  This  is  correct,  but  Emilsson 
fails  to  see  the  possibility,  which  I  defend  here,  of  taking  Protagoras,  and  not  Protagoras’  opponents, 
as  the  subject  of  vpEuSEoGai. 

Bemelmans,  who  reads  eocutois,  translates  lines  b4— 5  as  follows:  ‘But  the  others  don’t  concede 
that  it  is  (true)  for  themselves ,  that  what  he  thinks  is  false’  (2002:  80).  This  is  consistent  with  my 
reading,  but  I  find  the  addition  of  ‘it  is  (true)  . . .  that’  unnecessary.  Polansky ’s  paraphrase  is  very 
similar  to  Bemelmans’  translation  (1992:  131),  but  then  he  adds  that  ‘Socrates’  withholding  of  the 
qualifying  labels  “to  him”  and  “to  them”  is  playfully  unfair’. 

81  I  thank  especially  David  Sedley  for  impressing  this  point  upon  me,  and  for  making  me  realise  that 
my  prima  facie  strained  reading  of  line  b4  needed  careful  support. 

82  Moreover,  the  notion  itself  of  conceding  (rather  than  e.g.  admitting)  something  to  oneself  sounds 
problematic. 
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that  md  may  be  true  for  him.83  On  my  interpretation,  at  lines  b4~5  the 
qualifier  (eocutois)  does  make  its  appearance  in  the  text:  unlike  Burnyeat, 
Emilsson  and  many  other  interpreters,  who  make  qualifiers  a  major  issue 
in  T9  in  spite  of  their  complete  absence,  I  ask  the  reader  to  intend  them  as 
implicitly  meant  only  in  the  first  part  of  the  passage  (at  iyia8,  a9,  bi,  bz), 
where  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  accept  the  integration  given  that  they  are  firm 
in  their  place  both  immediately  above  (17069)  and,  on  my  reading  of  the 
text,  below  (17^4). 

What  can  Protagoras  reply  to  his  opponents’  refusal  to  qualify  their 
denial  of  md?  He  cannot  protest  that  they  are  mistaken:  according  to  md,  he 
must  admit  that  their  belief  that  md  is  not  false  for  them  (but  simply  false) 
is  true  (17^7-8).  We  would  have  expected  a  qualified  admission  that  this 
second-order  belief  too  is  tru &  for  them  only,  surely  we  must  supply  another 
missing  relativiser?  If  we  did  so  we  would  end  up  with  our  original  problem 
unsolved:  how  could  Socrates  force  in  the  lines  which  immediately  follow 
(i7ibio-c3)  Protagoras’  admission  that  md  is  unqualifiedly  false?  Lines  b4~5 
suggest  that  Protagoras’  opponents  are  not  ready  to  accept  any  relativisation 
of  the  truth  of  their  judgements;  however,  prima  facie  this  does  not  seem 
to  require  that  Protagoras  himself  gets  rid  of  the  qualifiers.  For,  apparendy, 
he  might  continue  relativising  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  his  opponents’ 
claims,  without  contesting  their  refusals  to  accept  such  relativisations: 
in  this  way  Protagoras  would  be  giving  up  any  hope  of  persuading  his 
opponents,  but  at  least  would  steal  a  draw  by  forcing  a  deadlock.84  Emilsson 
suggests  that,  since  Protagoras  cannot  reject  as  false  his  opponents’  refusals 
to  relativise  the  truth-value  of  their  claims,  his  opponents  ‘could  simply  say 
“Since  you  have  no  objection  at  all,  Protagoras,  we  understand  that  you 
have  given  your  admission  to  our  statement’”  (1994:  145),  i.e.  pretend  that 
Protagoras  himself  has  admitted  the  unqualified  falsehood  of  md.  However, 
this  would  be  a  rather  unfair  treatment  of  Protagoras’  dialectical  behaviour: 
as  long  as  he  continues  relativising  the  truth  of  his  opponents’  unrelativised 
claims  (something  from  which  he  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  barred), 
he  should  not  be  taken  to  endorse  them  on  the  grounds  that  he  does  not 

I 

83  Textual  support  for  this  reading  might  come  from  a  subsequent  passage,  in  which  Theodorus, 
referring  back  to  T9,  says  that  Protagoras’  Aoyos  ‘is  refuted  also  when  it  makes  other  people’s 
judgements  authoritative,  but  they  clearly  think  that  his  theories  (Aoyous)  are  in  no  way  (ouSocprj) 
true’  (i79b7— 9). 

84  In  this  way,  however,  he  would  fail  to  qualify  for  wisdom  in  the  sense  of  the  superior  skill  to  change 
others’  appearances  or  beliefs  (cf.  p.  44).  According  to  Bemelmans,  continuing  to  qualify  the  truth 
of  his  opponents’  claims  is  not  a  viable  option  for  Protagoras  because  ‘this  would  lead  to  an  infinite 
regress’  (2002:  82),  but  he  fails  to  explain  why  such  a  regress  should  be  dangerous  for  Protagoras, 
or  at  any  rate  imputable  to  Protagoras  more  than  to  his  opponents  (they  stubbornly  go  on  denying 
Protagoras’  qualifications  just  as  Protagoras  goes  on  qualifying  their  denials). 
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reject  them  as  absolutely  false  (to  require  him  to  do  this  would  be  only 
another  way  of  begging  the  question  against  md).85 

I  suggest  that,  despite  appearances,  after  his  opponents’  refusal  to  accept 
relativisations  in  the  key  lines  b4~5  Protagoras  cannot  continue  adding  his 
qualifiers,  provided  we  take  into  full  account  T9  S  dialectical  context.  Let 
us  reconstruct  how  the  exchange  would  unfold  if  Protagoras  did  cling  to 
his  qualifiers: 

(4)  Protagoras:  I  concede  that  md  is  false  <for  you>. 

(5)  Opponents:  But  we  don’t  concede  this  to  you.  We  don’t 
concede  that  md  is  false  for  us.  As  we  have  said,  md  is  just 
false. 

(6)  Protagoras:  I  concede  that  this  is  also  tru &,  for  you.  It’s  true 
for  you  that  md  is  not  false  for  you,  but  false  =  I  concede 
this  too:  md  is  false  for  you  (=(4),  against  (5)) 

Protagoras’  final  remark  (6)  is  only  apparently  one  more  harmless  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  relative  truth  of  his  opponents’  claim.  If,  as  it  seems  plausible, 
‘It  is  true  for  x  that  y  is  /*”  amounts  to  the  same  as  'y  is  /"for  x ,  Protagoras’ 
attempt  to  remain  faithful  to  his  md  in  (6)  by  conceding,  once  again, 
the  relative  truth  of  his  opponents’  claim  (5)  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
unqualified  denial  of  that  claim,  oddly  presented  as  an  agreement  (‘I  con¬ 
cede  ...’).  On  this  occasion  relativising  would  not  be,  ultimately,  a  way  of 
escaping  contradiction  by  granting  a  qualified  acceptance  to  someone  else’s 
conflicting  judgement,  without  endorsing  it  in  propria  persona,  but  a  way 
of  openly  contradicting  it,  thereby  also  contradicting  md  itself.  As  McCabe 
notices,  ‘disagreement  with  everyone  else  is  inaccessible  to  him  [sc.  Protago¬ 
ras];  all  he  can  ever  do  is  agree’  (2000:  43);  but  in  this  case  even  qualified 
agreement  would  be  inaccessible  to  Protagoras,  since  it  would  amount  to 
the  same  as  disagreement,  dooming  him  to  inconsistency.  Moreover,  in 
(6)  Protagoras  would  be  repeating,  in  slightly  different  terms,  what  he  has 
already  said  a  few  seconds  before,  in  (4),  and  which  he  knows  has  not  been 
(and  will  not  be)  accepted  by  his  opponents.  In  other  words,  he  would  be 
merely  ‘babbling’,  i.e.  committing  something  analogous  to  the  dialectical 
error  later  identified  by  Aristotle: 

85  Waterlow  seems  liable  to  a  similar  objection.  Since,  on  Waterlow’s  interpretation,  Protagoras,  being 
a  relativist  ‘of  fact’,  does  not  relativise  truth,  his  agreements,  which  actually  do  not  imply  a  sharing  of 
the  judgements  agreed  upon,  are  misinterpreted  by  the  non-Protagoreans:  ‘his  opponents’  position 
is  one  which  he  too  would  be  publicly  taken  to  represent.  For  this  is  just  what  would,  by  normal 
public  standards,  be  said  of  him,  given  that  he  answers  “True”  to  his  opponents’  every  assertion’ 
(1977:  31). 
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tio  Whoever  keeps  on  asking  one  thing  for  a  long  time  is  a  bad  questioner.  For  if 
he  does  so  although  the  person  questioned  keeps  on  answering  the  question, 
clearly  he  asks  many  questions,  or  asks  the  same  question  many  times,  so  that 
either  he  babbles  (dSoAECTyEi)  or  he  fails  to  deduce.  {Top.  8.2, 158325— 8)86 

I  suggest  that  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  after  lines  b4-8  Protagoras  must 
give  up  his  qualifiers,  willy-nilly,  and  concede  what  his  opponents  say,  i.e. 
that  md  is  false.87  This  admission  is  taken  by  Socrates  and  Theodorus 
as  evidence  that  everyone,  including  Protagoras,  disputes  md  (i7ibio-c4): 
the  anti-MD  consensus  is  now  universal.  What  at  iyoey-iyiai  had  appeared 
as  a  merely  counterfactual  possibility  has  turned  out  to  be  the  necessary 
outcome  of  the  clash  between  Protagoras  and  his  opponents.  The  result  of 
the  dialectical  manoeuvre  described  in  T9  is  not  the  demonstration  that  md 
must  be  false,  but  Protagoras’  admission  that  md  is  false  as  a  consequence 
of  his  acceptance  of  md  itself.88 

Several  interpreters  have  construed  instead  T9S  self-refutation  argument 
as  a  formal  proof  of  the  logical  falsehood  of  md  by  Consequentia  Mirabilis\ 

If  md  is  true,  then  md  is  false;  therefore  md  is  false.89 

However,  not  only  does  T9’s  train  of  reasoning  fail  to  warrant  such  a 
way  of  divesting  the  self-refutation  argument  of  its  dialogical  clothing;  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  argument  above  could  ever  succeed  in  proving  the 
falsehood  of  Protagoras’  md  (notice,  once  again,  the  missing  qualifiers). 
Grasping  this  point  is  fundamental  to  understanding  the  rationale  of  the 
next  and  final  step  of  Socrates’  argument: 

tii  Then,  since  it  is  disputed  (apc|)icrf3r|TETTai)  by  everyone,  Protagoras’  truth90 
is  not  true  for  anyone,  neither  for  anyone  else,  nor  for  himself.91  (17105— 7) 

86  octtis  S’  eva  Aoyov  troAuv  ypovov  EpcoTcc,  kcckws  TruvOavETcci.  si  psv  yap  arroKpivopEvou  tou 
EpcOTCOpEVOU  TO  EpoOTGOpEVOV,  Sf|AoV  OTl  TroAAd  EpGOTf|PCCTa  EpcOTa  T]  TroAAaKlS  TaUTa,  COCTTE  T] 
crSoAEoyeT  f]  ouk  syei  auAAoyicrpov.  Protagoras  would  not  be  asking  the  same  question  many  times, 
but  would  be  proposing  exactly  the  same  relativised  claim  many  times,  thus  asking  his  opponents 
to  concede  it. 

87  Could  Protagoras  claim  that  what  his  opponents  say  is  false?  No,  since  he  would  be  thus  unwittingly 
denying  md  (cf.  Dionysodorus’  downfall  in  section  4.1  of  this  chapter) . 

88  I  agree  with  Waterlow  (1977:  27)  that  li7ia6— C7  is  not  a  proof  of  inconsistency’,  but  I  disagree  with 
her  suggestion  (shared  by  Arthur  1982:  336  and  McCabe  2000:  46)  that  in  any  case  Protagoras  is 
not  bound  ‘to  accept  the  intellectual  obligation  to  avoid  inconsistency’  (1977:  25). 

89  Cf.  e.g.  Vailati  1904,  Kneale  1957:  63,  Barnes  1982a:  543,  Bellissima  and  Pagli  1996:  178.  For  an 
in-depth  discussion  of  Consequentia  Mirabilis  and  its  relationship  with  the  self-refutation  argument 
cf.  chapter  6,  section  1. 

90  Cf.  p.  5on62. 

91  oukoOv  E7TEi5f|  ap4lCTPrlT£'Tai  utto  TtdvTcov,  ouSsvi  av  Eir|  13  TTpwTccyopou  aAfi0Eia  aAr|0f|S> 
oute  Tivi  aAAco  out  auTco  ekeivco. 
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md  is  still  assumed  as  an  implicit  premiss  here,  along  with  T9’s  conclusion 
that  everyone  disputes  md,  to  draw  the  further  conclusion  that  md  is  not 
true  for  anyone  (Protagoras  included).  If  his  previous  argument  had  been 
intended  by  Socrates  as  a  complete  proof  of  md’s  absolute  falsehood,  Til’s 
final  step  would  be  redundant  at  best,  and  perhaps  even  unwarranted, 
since  the  conclusion  that  md  is  false  for  everyone  sounds  like  a  weaker  (and 
perhaps  incompatible)  one. 

4.2.5  One  argument,  two  formulations 

At  the  end  of  section  4.2.2  above  I  suggested  that  the  overall  structure  of 
the  section  I’/o^—iyic  requires  reassessment:  the  second  half  of  the  passage 
(17067-17107)  does  not  present  any  new  argument  against  md,  but  some 
kind  of  explanation  of  how  the  dilemmatic  argument  in  T7  works.  It  is 
time  to  illustrate  more  clearly  how  T9  S  self-refutation  argument  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  clarification  of  T7  S  dilemma. 

On  p.  47  I  argued  that  Socrates’  dilemma  needed  to  be  supplemented 
with  qualifiers:  although  the  addition  was  not  too  problematic  in  itself, 
it  left  us  with  an  argument  whose  first  and  key  premiss,  (a*)  (‘If  men’s 
judgements  are  always  true  for  them,  then  men’s  judgements  some¬ 
times  are  false’),  was  puzzling.  T9  is  designed  to  show  Theodorus  and 
us  why  (a*)  is  justified,  by  disclosing  the  ‘most  clever’  facet  of  Protagoras’ 
md.  This  schema  will  clarify  the  close  correspondence  between  the  two 
passages: 


17003-5  (a*) 

17136-04 

MD 

Men’s  judgements  are  always 
true  <for  them>  (17003) 

All  men  judge  what  is  the  case 
<for  them>  (17139) 

Anti-MD  consensus 

(Most)  men  judge  that  there 
are  false  judgements  (since  (all) 
men  believe  in  the  existence  of 
ignorance  (iyoa6— b8)  and 
(most)  men  believe  that 
ignorance  is  false  judgement 
(i7ob9-ci)) 

(Some)  men  (Protagoras’ 
opponents)  judge  that  md  is 
false  (17137-8) 

Inference  left  unexplained 

Inference  illustrated 
dialectically  at  17136— b9 

h  md  is  false 

Men  sometimes  make  false 
judgements  (17005) 

Man  is  not  the  measure 
(171CI-4) 
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The  antecedent  and  the  consequent  of  (a*)  (md  and  its  denial  respec¬ 
tively)  match,  in  content  if  not  in  exact  wording,  the  initial  premiss  and  the 
conclusion  ofTcfs  self-refutation  argument.  What  might  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  mysterious  reasoning  underlying  (a*)  cannot  be  the  same  as  that 
which  we  find  in  T9  is  that  their  additional  premisses  seem  to  differ:  (a*) 
relies  on  the  widespread  general  belief  in  the  existence  of  false  judgement, 
whereas  T9S  argument  appeals  to  the  anti-Protagoreans’  specific  judgement 
that  md  is  false. 

However,  this  surface  difference  fades  and  almost  disappears  altogether 
as  soon  as  we  consider  more  carefully  the  nature  of  the  anti-MD  consensus  in 
T9:  although  ‘the  opinion  of  those  who  judge  the  opposite  (by  which  they 
think  that  he  [sc.  Protagoras]  says  something  false)’  suggests  an  explicitly 
verbalised  and  specifically  directed  dissent  against  Protagoras,  contextual 
clues  indicate  that  the  anti-MD  consensus  need  not  assume  such  a  definite 
form.  At  17008-9  we  are  told  that  the  masses  do  not  believe  md,  where 
the  context  makes  it  quite  clear  that  this  is  intended  to  mean  that  they 
believe  md  to  be  false,  and  at  i7ibio-n  we  find  the  bold  conclusion  that, 
since  Protagoras  is  compelled  to  admit  that  md  is  false,  everyone  disputes  it. 
Since  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  Athens  of  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  century 
bc  the  majority  of  people  had  never  heard  of  Protagorean  relativism,  and 
so  much  the  less  bothered  disputing  it  actively,  Socrates  must  be  adopting 
a  generous  notion  of  belief  here:  you  can  be  said  to  disbelieve,  and  even 
dispute,  md  even  if  you  have  never  heard  or  thought  of  it,  as  long  as  you 
believe  in  the  existence  of  false  beliefs,  which  is  inconsistent  with  md. 
Furthermore,  this  belief  in  the  existence  of  false  beliefs  does  not  need  to  be 
explicit  itself:  you  can  be  said  to  have  it  even  if  you  have  never  expressed 
it,92  or  you  do  not  have  any  full-blown  concept  of  belief  at  all,  provided 
that  your  behaviour  shows  this  belief  of  yours.  As  we  have  seen  above 
(pp.  44-5),  Socrates’  reasons  for  attributing  to  people  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  ignorance  and  false  judgement  were  based  on  observation  of 
their  behaviour,  and  in  particular  of  their  search  for  experts  and  leaders  in 
certain  situations.  Since  the  belief  that  md  is  false  is  a  corollary  of  the  belief 
that  false  judgements  exist,  T9S  argument  is  nothing  less  than  the  expected 
elucidation  of  why  (a*)  is  true  and  thus  Socrates’  dilemma  in  T7  is  sound: 
it  is  meant  to  satisfy  Theodorus’  request  for  clarification  at  iyod3.93 

If  my  analysis  is  correct,  a  notable  consequence  regarding  the  nature  of 
T7S  dilemma  follows.  I  have  argued  that  the  self-refutation  argument  in 

91  Cf.  Ketchum  1992:  78. 

93  Theodorus  seems  to  understand  without  difficulty  this  new  formulation  of  the  argument. 
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T9  is  intrinsically  dialectical:  it  shows  how  even  Protagoras  can  be  forced 
to  admit  the  falsehood  of  his  md  when  faced  by  someone  who  disagrees 
(or  would  disagree  if  asked),  and  so  why  no  one  can  really  uphold  md. 
Accordingly,  T7S  dilemma  must  be  interpreted  as  a  dialectical  challenge 
to  Protagoras  (‘What  then,  Protagoras,  are  we  to  make  of  your  Aoyos?’): 
whether  we  say  (iTOTepov .  .  .  cf>cc>M£v)  that  md  is  true,  or  that  it  is  false,  we 
will  be  finally  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  false  (where  ‘we’  are  speaking 
on  behalf  of  Protagoras  too,  since  he  could  never  contend  that  people  do 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  false  judgements).  Socrates’  dilemma  is  not 
a  proof  by  cases  of  the  necessary  falsehood  of  md:94  if  this  should  appear 
an  unwelcome  result  of  my  interpretation,  consider  that  Socrates’  declared 
aim  was  to  obtain  Protagoras’  own  agreement  starting  from  his  own  Aoyos 
(i69e8e-i7oai). 

4.2.6  Protagoras  ’  return 

Faced  with  tii’s  unfortunate  conclusion,  Theodorus,  who  was  supposed 
to  defend  his  dead  friend  (i68e7-i69ai)  but  could  not  help  conceding  all 
the  steps  which  led  to  Protagoras’  rout,  protests:  ‘Socrates,  we  are  running 
my  friend  too  hard’  (17108-9).  Socrates’  reply  is  another  deadly  stab  at 
Protagoras: 

T12  But  it’s  not  clear,  my  friend,  whether  we  are  also  running  off  the  right  track. 
It’s  likely  at  any  rate,  then,  that  he  [sc.  Protagoras] ,  being  older,  is  wiser  than 
us;  and  if  he  suddenly  popped  up  here  from  below,  as  far  as  the  neck,  he  would 
probably  accuse  (iAsy^as)  me  of  talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  you  of 
agreeing  with  it,  and  then  he  would  duck  down  again  rushing  off  (KorraSus 
av  oiyoiTO  dTroTpEyoov).  But  I  think  we  have  to  take  ourselves  as  we  are,  and 
always  say  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  case  (toc  SokoOvto  del  touto  Asysiv).95 
(i7icio-d5) 

This  vivid  image  of  Protagoras  briefly  returning  from  the  underworld 
and  then  suddenly  disappearing  again  has  attracted,  and  quite  deservedly, 
some  attention  in  the  literature.96  What  would  Protagoras  say  should 

94  Cf.  T69  on  p.  191  for  such  an  ancient  reconstruction  of  T7. 

95  aAAa  toi,  co  cf>iAe,  6c5t)Aov  ei  kcci  iTapa0EopEV  to  op0ov.  eIkos  ye  apa  ekeTvov  upEafiuTEpov  ovtcc 
OOCfsCOTEpOV  ppcov  ElvCtr  KCU  El  CCUTlKa  EVTEU0EV  aVCCKUipElE  MEXP1  TOU  ai/XEVOS,  ttoAAcx  av  EME  TE 
EAEy^as  AripoOvTa,  cos  to  eikos,  xai  cte  opoAoyouvTa,  KaTaSus  av  oiyorro  caroTpEXcov.  aAA’ 
timTv  avdyxr]  olpai  xpf)tr0ai  fmTv  aC/ToIs  ottoToi  tives  ectmev,  xai  Ta  Sokouvto  aa  touto  AsyEiv. 

96  The  question  has  been  debated  whether  Protagoras  is  depicted  as  emerging  from  water  (according 
to  some  sources  he  died  by  drowning)  or  from  the  ground,  in  the  way  ghosts  appeared  in  the  Greek 
theatre  (cf.  Burnyeat  1976b:  192023,  Ford  1994). 
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he  come  back  from  Hades?  And  why  would  he  rush  off  immediately 
afterwards? 

According  to  Burnyeat,  Protagoras  might  try  to  defend  himself  by  insist¬ 
ing  that  he  presented  md  not  as  an  absolute  truth,  but  as  something  true  for 
himself  alone.  Plato’s  image  would  represent  this  solipsistic  move  as  Pro¬ 
tagoras’  refusal  to  enter  fully  into  a  ‘common  world’  with  his  opponents 
for  genuine  discussion:  ‘coming  from  and  retreating  to  another  world  from 
ours,  he  [re.  Protagoras]  does  not  really  leave  the  underworld’  (1976b: 
I93n23).  However,  this  would  look  more  like  a  way  of  taking  on  board  the 
criticism  and  defending  md  by  clarifying  and  narrowing  it  than  a  way  of 
accusing  Socrates  of  talking  nonsense.  In  a  similar  vein,  Lee  conjectures 
that  Protagoras  would  try  to  escape  Socrates’  self-refutation  argument  by 
restoring  the  qualifiers  that  Socrates  deliberately  and  ‘unjustly’  left  out,  but 
‘at  the  high  price  of  showing  us  that  he  himself  is  not  asserting  anything 
we  can  or  should  take  “seriously”’  (1973:  248) :97  by  doing  this  Protagoras 
would  end  up  being  ‘no  better  than  a  vegetable’  (252).  The  image  of  Pro¬ 
tagoras  sticking  his  head  up  above  the  ground  only  as  far  as  the  neck  would 
be  meant  to  represent  him  as  a  plant,  in  the  same  way  as  Aristotle  would 
later  compare  an  opponent  of  pnc  who  refused  to  say  anything  to  a  veg¬ 
etable  in  Metaphysics  r  (250). 98  Lee’s  understanding  ofTi2s  metaphorical 
import  sounds  strained:  a  plant  could  hardly  be  depicted  as  running  away 
and  cannot  speak  at  all ,  like  the  opponents  of  Aristotle  in  Metaphysics  r 
and  unlike  Protagoras  on  his  return  in  T12."  According  to  McCabe,  the 
image  is  meant  instead  to  express  the  doubt  ‘whether  Protagoras  —  who 
has  Heraclitean  leanings  —  could  persist  long  enough,  or  with  enough  con¬ 
creteness,  to  engage  in  conversation’  and  defend  himself  (2000:  47).  I  do 
not  see,  however,  any  generic  question  of  personal  identity  at  stake  here; 
on  the  contrary,  a  direct  link  seems  to  be  implied  between  what  Protagoras 
says  and  his  following  retreat  (Protagoras  does  not  ‘dissolve’  while  rushing 
off).  Ford  argues  that  Protagoras’  only  possible  reply  is  to  simply  restate 
his  kephalaion,  the  ‘head  statement’  of  his  book:  ‘Protagoras’  head.  . .  runs 
off  because  it  will  still  survive  as  a  kind  of  pheme  (saying).  Dismissed  but 

97  For  similar  views  concerning  the  dire  consequences  of  qualifying  md  as  true  only  for  Protagoras  cf. 
the  literature  listed  on  p.  54^75. 

98  Cf.  chapter  5,  section  4. 

99  Other  commentators  do  not  try  to  conjecture  what  Protagoras’  rejoinder  might  have  been,  but 
suppose  that  Protagoras  rushes  offbecause  he  has  no  good  point  to  make  (cf.  e.g.  Cornford  1935:  80, 
Polansky  1992:  132,  Emilsson  1994:  144014  and  Lee  2005:  5 6,  who  speaks  of ‘sterile  stubbornness’). 
McDowell  (1973:  171)  suggests  that  the  image  of  Protagoras’  return  could  indicate  that  Plato  is  not 
content  with  his  argument  (possibly  because  of  the  unwarranted  drop  of  qualifiers).  Narcy  (1986: 
81)  too  believes  that  the  image  indicates  Plato’s  dissatisfaction  with  his  argument,  but  f  or  different 
reasons  (cf.  p.  650104). 
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not  obliterated,  the  dead  thinker’s  saying  is  so  well  known,  even  notorious, 
that  it  is  likely  to  pop  up  elsewhere  among  others  interested  in  philosophy, 
and  vex  them  with  the  same  difficult  words’  (1994:  204—5).  Ford’s  reading 
also  ignores  the  crucial  detail  that  Protagoras’  head  is  supposed  to  attack 
Socrates  and  Theodorus,  and  not  simply  to  restate  md. 

I  suggest  that  we  adopt  a  more  literal  interpretation  of  T12:  by  accusing 
and  trying  to  refute  (sAsy^as)  Socrates,  presumably  protesting  that  his 
self-refutation  argument  was  unsound,100  Protagoras  is  at  the  same  time 
refuting  himself,  because  his  md  is  inconsistent  with  the  possibility  of  some¬ 
one  being  mistaken  and  someone  else  proving  him  wrong.101  Protagoras 
is  trying  to  do  (it  does  not  matter  whether  successfully  or  not)  something 
which,  according  to  his  own  illustrious  doctrine,  is  impossible,  thus  betray¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  he  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  does  not  really  believe  and 
‘live’  his  md.  Protagoras  does  not  choose  to  rush  off,  but  must  rush  off:  on 
my  reading  his  ducking  and  retreat  to  where  he  had  come  from  should  be 
interpreted  as  the  metaphorical  counterpart  of  the  further  self-refutation 
which  he  involuntarily  incurs  by  attacking  Socrates’  self-refutation 
argument. 

Socrates  had  previously  remarked  that  md  was  incompatible  with  dialec¬ 
tic  and  refutation,103  just  as  it  was  incompatible  with  teaching,  at  least  as 
ordinarily  intended  (i6idy— e3),  because  by  denying  the  possibility  of  false¬ 
hood  and  error  it  denies  the  very  reasons  for  debating,  establishing  that 
your  position  is  correct  and  your  adversary’s  wrong: 

T13  I  say  nothing  about  myself  and  my  art  of  midwifery,  and  how  much  ridicule 
we  incur;  and  I  think  the  same  goes  for  the  whole  business  of  dialectic 
(SiaAeyecrOai).  For  mustn’t  it  be  a  long  and  enormous  nonsense  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  try  to  refute  (sAeyysiv)  one  another’s  appearances  and  judgements, 
when  everyone’s  are  correct  if  Protagoras’  Truth  is  true . . .  ?104  (i6ie4— i6ia2) 

100  The  same  kind  of  complaint  had  already  been  voiced,  not  without  irony,  at  166a— c,  where  Protagoras 
had  lamented  Socrates’  use  of  unfair  verbal  traps  (cf.  p.  43).  Protagoras’  return  from  the  dead  had 
been  foreshadowed  at  16908— di. 

101  Cf.  Waterlow  1977:  28—9,  Gottlieb  1992:  190.  A  similar  interpretation  is  proposed  but  discarded 
by  Burnyeat  (1976b:  191). 

102  For  an  alternative  reading  of  Protagoras’  rushing  off,  cf.  17963— 180C5,  where  the  Heracliteans  are 
depicted  as  people  in  perennial  movement  (cf.  part  11,  chapter  13,  section  2). 

103  A  point  nicely  stressed  by  Long  2004. 

104  TO  5e  8f)  EpOV  TE  KCU  TpS  EPPS  TEyvpS  TT)S  paiEUTIKps  CnyCO  OCTOV  y£/\GOTCC  6<}>AlCTKdvopEV,  olpai 
5e  Ken  CTupTracra  f)  tou  SiaAsysaOai  trpaypaTEia.  to  yap  ettictkotteIv  xai  ETnyeipsTv  '€hiyyp\x> 
tocs  aAApAcov  cf>avTaaias  te  xai  Sonets,  op0as  ekoccttou  ouaas,  ou  paxpa  pev  xai  SicoAuyios 
c}>Auapia,  e!  aAp0ps  P  ’AAf|0Eia  TTpcoTayopou . . . ; 

Socrates  fails  to  consider  here  the  possibility  that  Protagoras  is  practising  a  radically  different 
form  of  dialectic,  a  ‘therapeutic  dialectic’  in  which  the  sophist  argues  to  change  his  interlocutor’s 
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It  should  come  as  no  surprise  then  that  md  is  dialectically  untenable: 
any  attempt  to  defend  it  will  result  in  an  involuntary  admission  of  its 
falsehood.105  This  makes  T12,  rather  than  T9,  very  similar  to  the  Euthyde- 
mus  passage  we  have  analysed  in  section  4.1:  the  ouk  ecttiv  dvTiAeyeiv  thesis 
was  considered  self-refuting  in  a  dialectical  context  because  its  defenders 
(Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus)  were  obliged,  by  the  very  nature  of  that 
context,  to  try  to  overturn  their  opponents’  arguments,  thereby  unwit¬ 
tingly  overturning  their  own  position,  by  implicitly  conceding  that  false 
judgement  and  contradiction  do  exist.  Both  in  the  Theaetetus  and  in  the 
Euthydemus  it  is  absolutely  immaterial  whether  Socrates’  attacks  are  backed 
by  sound  arguments  or  poor  reasoning:106  as  Socrates  mockingly  reminds 
us  in  T12,  it  is  Protagoras  himself  who  guarantees  his  adversaries  the  right 
of  always  saying  whatever  passes  through  their  mind  with  no  risk  of  refuta¬ 
tion.  In  light  of  these  considerations,  Burnyeat’s  motivation  for  discarding 
the  hypothesis  that  Socrates  purposely  begs  the  question  against  Protagoras 
by  omitting  the  qualifiers  (p.  47)  becomes  inconclusive:  by  such  a  move 
Socrates  would  not  be  displaying  ‘perverse  dishonesty’,  but  showing  how 
weak  Protagoras’  md  turns  out  to  be  as  soon  as  it  is  submitted  to  dialectical 
scrutiny.107  Either  Protagoras  remains  silent,108  or  he  angrily  protests  that 
Socrates  is  misrepresenting  his  doctrine  and  proposing  an  incorrect  refu¬ 
tation,  thus  depriving  Socrates  of  the  status  of  measure  concerning  both 
the  exegesis  of  md  and  logical  soundness,  and  contradicting  md  itself:109 
in  either  case,  Protagoras  is  a  loser,  because  he  cannot  ‘downthrow’  adver¬ 
saries  and  arguments  which  anyone  else  could  have  charged  with  ‘perverse 

beliefs  not  from  false  to  true,  but  from  harmful  to  beneficial  (cf.  p.  43).  According  toNarcy  (1986: 
80—1, 1995:  93—100)  the  self-refutation  argument  is  weak  and  ‘eristic’  exactly  because  of  this  failure. 
As  Chappell  (2005: 115)  notices,  however,  ‘this  retort  seems  to  make  the  wise  man’s  expertise  consist 
in  predictive  power;  and  there  is  a  question  whether  Protagoreanism  is  consistent  with  the  existence 
of  predictive  powers’,  as  powerfully  argued  later  in  the  Theaetetus  (ryie— 172b;  17yd— 179b). 

105  On  the  difficulty  for  someone  like  Protagoras  to  engage  in  meaningful  dialectic  cf.  also  Wardy 
2006:  99-100. 

106  Just  as  it  is  immaterial  whether  Protagoras’  and  Dionysodorus’  responses  really  undermine  Socrates’ 
arguments  or  only  purport  to  undermine  them. 

107  As  Waterlow  (1977:  3 6)  puts  it,  Protagoras  turns  out  to  be,  ‘so  to  speak,  a  dialectical  nothing’. 

108  As  Gottlieb  (1992: 190— 1)  remarks,  if  Protagoras ‘admits  that  his  opponentshavegot  his  view  right, 
then  his  own  theory  must  be  nothing  in  itself,  but  subject  to  the  same  indeterminacy  and  flux 
which  Plato  argues  characterize  Protagoras’  world’. 

109  Cf.  the  dialectical  manoeuvre  described  by  Aristotle  at  SE  15,  174320—3,  in  a  chapter  in  which 
he  lists  various  methods  which  help  sophistical  arguers  to  refute  their  interlocutors  more  easily: 
‘Moreover,  there  are  anger  and  contentiousness,  for  when  agitated  everybody  is  less  able  to  be 
on  his  guard;  to  make  it  clear  that  one  wishes  to  be  unfair  and  to  be  completely  shameless  are 
elements  conducive  to  anger’  (eti  6’  opyq  Koci  (fuAovEiKicr  TotpotTTopevoi  yap  fjTTOv  SuvavTai 
cfiuAdTTEoOai  TtavTey  aToiyeia  8e  Tty  opyfjs  to  te  cfiavEpov  sauTov  ttoieTv  (3ouAopevov  ccSikeTv 
Kai  to  TrapdtTTav  avaioyuvTEiv). 
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dishonesty’.110  Even  an  apparently  shameless  move  would  thus  establish  a 
powerful  philosophical  point;  although  I  have  provided  a  reconstruction 
in  which  Socrates’  argument  does  not  rely  on  the  absence  of  qualifiers, 
one  might  suppose  that  Plato’s  undeniable  ambiguity,  in  particular  in  the 
elliptical  T7,  was  deliberate.111  Also  an  irrelevant  charge  can  be  lethal  for 
someone  endorsing  Protagoras’  position.112 

110  It  is  then  quite  ironic  that  Protagoras’  Truth  came  to  be  known  in  antiquity  also  under  the  title 
Tlx  Downthrowers  (cf.  p.  36ni6).  The  use  of  the  wrestling  metaphor  for  dialectical  argumentation 
is  widespread  also  in  the  Theaetetus  (cf.  e.g.  162b,  i66bi,  1 6ye6,  169a— b  and  Herrmann  1995). 

111  Along  these  lines,  one  might  even  argue  that  Socrates  insisted  that  Theodorus  participated,  in 
place  of  Theaetetus,  in  the  examination  of  md  (168c— 169c)  because  he  counted  on  the  fact  that 
Theodorus,  unlike  the  philosophically  more  gifted  Theaetetus,  would  fail  to  notice  the  fallacious 
drop  of  the  qualifiers,  thus  compelling  Protagoras  to  return  and  defend  himself  in  propria  persona , 
with  the  disastrous  consequences  just  explained  {contra  Narcy  1995:  96).  Notice  that  Theaetetus  had 
already  been  made  aware  of  the  importance  of  dealing  carefully  with  qualifiers  in  his  discussion 
of  previous  objections  to  Protagoras  (cf.  p.  47050),  especially  at  i65b-c.  For  the  related  but  in 
my  opinion  inconclusive  suggestion  that  the  relativisers  are  tacitly  dropped  in  the  self-refutation 
argument  because  Theodorus  is  Socrates’  interlocutor,  and  ‘a  sober  mathematician  would  be  the 
last  person  we  would  expect  to  take  exception  to  the  use  of  unrelativised  terms’  cf.  Long  2004:  3 6. 

111  Zilioli  (2007:  134—40)  has  recently  argued  that  Protagoras’  brand  of  relativism  is  immune  from 
the  self-refutation  charge,  which  question-beggingly  foists  upon  Protagoras  an  objectivist  notion 
of  truth.  I  shall  not  discuss  Zilioli’s  arguments,  since  they  fail  to  address  the  details  of  Plato’s  own 
argument  in  T9.  In  this  context,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  signal  Zilioli’s  surprising  approval 
of  the  following  argument  from  Sextus  Empiricus  as  sound  support  for  his  contention  that  ‘if 
relativism  can  be  consistently  charged  to  be  self-refuting,  on  similar  grounds  the  same  charge  will 
consistently  be  levelled  against  objectivism’  (140) : 

xai  papTupsIv  <{>aivETai  toutco  6  ccvtikeipevos  Aoyos.  e!  yap  <{>ficTEi  croi  tis  pq  TravTcov 
tcov  TrpaypaTcov  xpiTqpiov  sTvai  tov  avOpooTtov,  (3s(3aicbcrEi  to  iravTcov  tmv  -npaypaTcov 
KpiTqpiov  sTvai  tov  av0pwrrov  auTOS  yap  6  touto  Asycov  avfipcoiros  ecttiv,  xai  to  cos  Trpos 
auTov  Ti0sis  cfiaivopsvov  opoAoyET  Kai  auTo  touto  tcov  cos  rrpos  auTov  cjjaivopEvcov  UTtapyeiv. 

And  to  this  [tc.  Protagoras’  md]  even  the  opposing  thesis  appears  to  bear  witness.  For  if  someone 
will  tell  you  that  man  is  not  the  criterion  of  all  things,  he  will  confirm  that  man  is  the  criterion 
of  all  things:  for  he  who  says  this  is  himself  a  man,  and  in  affirming  what  appears  in  relation  to 
himself  he  admits  that  this  very  thing  too  is  one  of  those  which  appear  in  relation  to  him.  (S.E. 
M  7.61:  I  retain  the  MSS  reading,  following  Bett  2005:  14;  Mutschmann  (1914)  adds  the  word 
KpiTqpiov  before  to  cos  trpos  ocutov  ti0eIs  cfiaivopsvov). 

This  argument  is,  on  a  charitable  interpretation,  a  half-hearted  parody  of  a  ‘convertible  argument’ 
(cf.  p.  isnio)  applied  to  self-refutation,  and  a  specimen  of  poor  logic  otherwise:  the  mere  fact  that 
the  opponent  of  md  is  expressing  what  appears  to  him,  like  anyone  else  does  (usually  you  assert 
that  p  if  you  believe  p  to  be  true),  does  not  doom  him  to  self-refutation,  since  clearly  he  is  not 
arguing  that  his  denial  of  md  is  true  (and  should  be  accepted  by  Protagoras)  because  he  believes  it  to 
be  true.  Even  if  one  agrees  that  the  self-refutation  argument  begs  the  question  against  relativism  at 
some  point,  certainly  it  does  not  do  so  by  attributing  to  the  relativist  the  foolish  idea  that  relativism 
must  be  accepted  because  it  is  an  absolute  truth.  Whatever  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
self-refutation  argument  against  relativism  may  be  —  and  these  should  be  carefully  assessed  case  by 
case  on  the  basis  of  the  precise  formulation  of  the  argument  and  of  the  form  of  relativism  in  the 
dock  —  it  seems  impossible  to  dismiss  it  on  the  basis  that  objectivism  is  liable  to  some  analogous 
self-refutation  charge. 


CHAPTER  5 

Speaking  to  Antiphasis:  Aristotle 


The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Aristotle’s  attitude  towards  the  self¬ 
refutation  argument  is  probably  the  scarce  interest  he  appears  to  show 
in  it,  both  in  comparison  with  his  great  teacher  and  in  absolute  terms. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  nearly  1,500  Bekker  pages  of 
extant  Aristotelian  Greek  prose,  often  stuffed  with  dense  argumentation, 
only  a  handful  of  promising  candidates  for  the  role  of  self-refutation  argu¬ 
ments  present  themselves.  Not  only  does  Aristotle  not  possess  any  technical 
label  for  self-refutation,  just  as  Plato  did  not;  apart  from  one  significant 
exception,  even  when  he  does  use  the  self-refutation  argument,  he  fails 
to  highlight  his  use  or  to  emphasise  the  particular  nature  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  itself,  unlike  Plato.  In  the  next  three  sections  I  shall  analyse  some 
Aristotelian  self-refutation  arguments  directed  against  positions  which  are 
relevant  to  our  current  inquiry;  in  section  5.4 1  shall  re-examine  a  couple  of 
passages  which,  I  believe,  have  been  catalogued  too  hastily  as  Aristotelian 
self-refutation  charges. 

5.1  SELF-REFUTATION  AND  BEGGING  THE  QUESTION 
( METAPH .  T  4,  IOO8A27-30) 

Within  the  war  which  Aristotle  wages  in  Metaphysics  r  against  the  deniers 
of  the  Principle  of  Non-Contradiction  (pnc)  and  cognate  principles1  (to 
designate  collectively  these  deniers  I  shall  use  the  handy  label  Antiphasis’, 
following  Dancy  1975),  starting  from  I007bi8  the  focus  shifts  to  the  extreme 
thesis  that  ‘contradictories  are  all  simultaneously  true  of  the  same  thing’, 


1  Besides  the  literature  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  for  in-depth  discussion  of 
Aristotle’s  views  on  contradiction,  pnc  and  related  principles  cf.  Cavini  2007  and  2008. 
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i.e.  ‘anything  affirmed  may  also  be  denied’  and  ‘anything  denied  may  also 
be  affirmed’  (ioo8ai2-i3):2 

(1)  (Vx)  (V/3)  Px  o  — Px3 

Having  argued  that  the  thesis  commits  its  supporters  to  the  view  that 
‘everything  is  one’4  (ioo7bi8-ioo8a2)  and  to  a  breakdown  of  the  Principle 
of  Excluded  Middle  (ioo8a2-7),  Aristotle  considers  whether,  according 
to  (1),  one  could  truly  state  the  two  members  of  the  contradictory  pair 
separately,  or  only  in  conjunction.  For  example,  assuming  the  truth  of 
the  contradiction  ‘Socrates  is  pale  and  not  pale’,  could  its  first  conjunct, 
‘Socrates  is  pale’,  be  truly  affirmed  in  isolation  as  well,  or  not?  Aristotle 
argues  that  in  either  case  unacceptable  consequences  would  follow,  starting 
from  the  unwelcome  consequences  of  the  first  option: 

T14  Similarly,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  say  the  truth  by  separating  <the  affirmation 
and  the  negations*,  it  follows  .  . .  that  (a)  everyone  will  say  the  truth  and  every¬ 
one  will  say  the  false,  and  (b)  he  [sc.  Antiphasis]  himself  admits  (opoAoysT) 
that  he  is  saying  something  false.5  (r  4,  1008327—30) 

Let  us  first  consider  consequence  (a).  Why  if,  for  any  predicate  P  and  any 
thing  x,  one  could  truly  affirm  Px  and  truly  deny  it  (i.e.  truly  assert  —'Px), 
would  everyone  then  say  the  truth  and  at  the  same  time  say  the  false?  Would 
not  everyone  simply  say  the  truth?  Aristotle  must  be  tacitly  applying  here 
the  basic  semantic  principle  according  to  which  whenever  an  affirmation 
is  true  the  corresponding  negation  must  be  false,  and  vice  versa: 

(2)  (Vx)(VP)(m  **  F-'Px)6 

Suppose  that  both  ‘n  is  P’  and  ‘ n  is  not  P’  are  separately  true;  Pn  will  be 
true,  by  hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  false,  because  of  (2)  and  the  truth 

2  raff  ocrcov  to  c|>f|crai  rai  crrrocfrTiaai  rai  raff  ocrcov  aTro<J)fj(7oa  rai  cfjfjaoa. 

3  (1),  together  with  the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  entails  (Vx){VP){PxA—'Px),  i.e.  the  contrary  of 
pnc  (what  in  modern  jargon  could  be  called  ‘trivialism’,  i.e.  the  view  that  all  contradictions  are 
true,  as  opposed  to  ‘dialetheism’,  i.e.  the  view  that  some  contradictions  are  true).  For  discussion  of 
this  ‘curious  turn’  in  the  argument  of  r  (from  the  contradictory  to  the  contrary  of  pnc)  cf.  Wedin 
2003;  for  a  problematic  attempt  to  individuate  historical  proponents  of  dialetheism  in  antiquity 
(Heraclitus,  Protagoras,  Antisthenes,  Eubulides)  cf.  Priest  and  Routley  1989:  3—15. 

It  is  well-known  that  Aristotelian  negations  do  not  operate  on  propositions:  I  adopt  the  notation 
—>Px  for  convenience,  since  in  this  case  it  does  not  produce  misleading  results  {Px  =  ‘ x  is  P\  ‘P 
belongs  to  x'\  —‘Px  =  ‘x  is  not  P\  ‘P  does  not  belong  to  x'). 

4  This  could  be  read  as  a  sort  of  reduction  of  Heraclitus’  position  to  Parmenides’  (cf.  part  II, 
chapter  13). 

5  opoicos  Se  rai  El  SiaipouvTa  evSexetch  aAqffEUEiv,  crup(3aivEi . . .  oti  ttccvtes  av  &At|0euoiev  rai 
TravTES  av  q/EuSoivTO,  rai  ai/Tos  ocutov  opoAoyEl  cpEuSccrffai. 

6  I  treat  ‘true’  and  ‘false’  here  as  predicates  of  affirmations  and  denials. 
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of  its  contradictory,  —'Pn.  On  the  basis  of  this  simple  reasoning,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  if  ‘the  contradictories  are  all  simultaneously  true  of  the  same 
thing’  whatever  one  can  say  will  be  both  true  and  false,  and  thus  everyone 
will  be  both  right  and  wrong  about  everything.  (2),  which  is  the  real,  albeit 
implicit,  pivot  of  Aristotle’s  argument  in  Ti4(a),  looks  unimpeachable:  far 
from  being  a  contentious  principle,  it  can  be  described  as  a  corollary  of 
the  classical  definition  of  (saying  the)  true  and  (saying  the)  false  which 
Aristotle  himself  will  provide  a  few  pages  below  in  r  7: 

T15  For  to  say  that  that  which  is  is  not  or  that  which  is  not  is,  is  false;  and  <to  say 
that>  that  which  is  is  and  that  which  is  not  is  not,  is  true.7  (ionb26— 7) 

If  Pn  is  true,  it  must  be  so  because  it  says  that  n,  which  is  P,  is  P\  but 
then  -'Pn  must  be  false,  since  it  says  that  n,  which  is  P,  is  not  P.8 

However  unproblematic  (2)  might  be  in  itself,  though,  Aristotle’s  use  of 
it  could  be  questioned  in  this  context.9  One  who  supposes  that  all  contra¬ 
dictories  are  simultaneously  true,  like  our  Antiphasis  here,  is  thereby  likely 
to  be  asking  us,  if  only  implicitly,  to  ditch  a  principle  like  (2).  Otherwise, 
it  would  have  been  reasonable  for  him  to  claim  that  all  affirmations  and 
negations  are  at  the  same  time  true  and  false,  and  charity  demands  that 
we  attribute  to  him  a  position  which  is  at  least  properly  articulated.  Given 
what  I  have  just  explained  about  the  intimate  link  between  (2)  and  Aristo¬ 
tle’s  account  of  true  and  false  in  T15,  we  must  suppose  that  Antiphasis  is  also 
asking  us  to  revise  radically  our  (for  him)  misguided  conception  of  these 
notions.  One  might  then  protest  that  (2)  cannot  be  tacitly  presupposed  in 

7  to  pev  yap  Aeysiv  to  ov  pq  Elvai  f)  to  pq  ov  eTvoi  yeuSos,  to  8e  to  ov  sTvai  xai  to  pq  ov  pq  Elvai 
aAqOfy. 

8  As  Walter  Cavini  has  suggested  to  me,  one  might  object  that,  if  taken  literally,  T15  actually  expresses 
only  sufficient  conditions  for  (saying  the)  true  and  (saying  the)  false,  which  can  be  translated  into 
the  rules  of  ‘semantic  ascent’ 

Pn  ->  T Pn  -'Pn  ->  T -'Pn 

Pn  ->  F ~'Pn  —'Pn  —*  F Pn 

and  not  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  (i.e.  equivalences),  so  it  does  not  provide,  strictly  speaking, 
a  definition  at  all.  The  corresponding  rules  of  ‘semantic  descent’ 

T Pn  — >  Pn  T-'Pn  — >  -'Pn 

F Pn  ->  -'Pn  F  —'Pn  — >  Pn 

(and  hence  the  equivalences)  can  be  extracted  only  from  Cat.  12,  14815-20.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  at  Metaph.  V  8,  101285-11  Aristotle  himself  seems  to  treat  a  variant  of  (2)  as  fully 
equivalent  to  his  previous  account  of  ‘what  “false”  and  “true”  signify’.  For  detailed  analysis  of  T15 
with  extensive  bibliographical  references  cf.  Crivelli  2004b,  132-6.  For  a  clear  Platonic  antecedent  of 
T15  cf.  Crat.  385b7~8;  for  Epicurean  and  Stoic  analogous  analyses  cf.  S.E.  M  8.9-10. 

9  For  insightful  discussion  of  various  ways  in  which  (2),  the  rules  mentioned  in  n.  8  above  and  analogous 

‘principles  of  deflation’  could  be  rejected  by  someone  who  denies  the  Principle  of  Bivalence  cf.  Barnes 

2007a,  chapter  1. 
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any  argument  against  him,  in  so  far  as  such  an  argument  aims  at  being 
dialectical  (as  T14S  final  clause  auTOS  auTOV  6(JoAoysT  q/guSsafiai  indi¬ 
cates),  and  thus  the  opponent’s  defeat  should  be  a  consequence  of  views 
upon  which  he  has  agreed  or  would  certainly  agree  if  asked.  According  to 
this  line  of  defence,  Aristotle  might  be  countercharged  with  begging  the 
question  against  Antiphasis  and,  even  worse,  of  allowing  his  petitio  principii 
to  sneak  unnoticed  into  his  argument  in  the  form  of  (2),  without  clarifying 
the  basic  presuppositions  on  which  his  argument  relies. 

An  incidental  remark  he  makes  only  a  few  lines  below  T14  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  Aristotle  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  aware  of  such  a  possible 
rejoinder: 

ti6  If  whenever  the  affirmation  is  true  the  negation  is  false,  and  when  the  latter 
is  true  the  affirmation  is  false,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  truly  affirming 
and  denying  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  But  they  would  probably  claim 
that  this  is  the  issue  originally  posed.10  (r  4,  ioo8a34— b2) 

Here  Aristotle  formulates  the  principle  which  I  have  labelled  (2),  and  claims 
that  we  can  infer  from  it  that  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  and  deny  truly  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time  (i.e.  that  (1)  is  false).11  However,  he  comments 
that  Antiphasis  would  probably  reject  the  argument  and  complain  that  it 
begs  the  question,  because  (2),  in  a  sense,  is  nothing  else  than  what  Aris¬ 
totle  posed  as  the  thesis  he  wanted  to  defend  (ultimately,  pnc  itself).  To 
be  precise,  Aristotle  does  not  admit  that  Antiphasis’  complaint  would  be 
justified,12  and  subsequently  shows  no  qualms  about  arguing,  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  vein,  for  the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle  starting  from  T15S  account 

10  eti  si  otov  q  c()dais  aAqGqs  fj,  q  aTroc^acns  cpsuSqs,  xav  auTq  aAq0qs  fj,  q  xaTacfiaais  vpsuSqs, 
oux  av  Eiq  to  auTo  apa  cfidvai  xai  aTTo<j)dvai  aAqOcos.  dAA'i'crcos  cfiaTsv  av  tout  Elvai  to  e£  apyris 
xeipevov. 

11  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  interpreting  ti6  as  presenting  an  indirect  argument,  along  the  lines  of 
Wedin’s  proposal  (2000:  160-1):  if  pnc  were  false,  then  (2)  would  be  false,  but  this  is  ‘absurd  or 
awkward’  (‘calls  for  “shrieking”’  in  Wedin’s  words),  and  thus  the  denial  of  pnc  is  absurd  or  awkward 
too.  I  see  even  less  reason  for  claiming  that  in  ti6  Aristotle  is  arguing  that  ‘the  argument  may  be 
self-refuting’  (159)  or  ‘self-defeating’  (162)  (where  ‘the  argument’  is,  I  suppose,  Antiphasis’  denial  of 
pnc). 

12  The  following  passage  from  the  Prior  Analytics  (2.16,  64b34~8)  might  suggest  that  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  a  first  principle  ‘through  itself  is  not  question  begging  (although  of  course  it  is  not 
a  genuine  demonstration  either,  since  of  the  first  principles  there  can  be  no  demonstration):  ‘But 
since  some  things  are  naturally  known  through  themselves,  and  other  things  through  something 
else  (the  principles  through  themselves,  what  is  subordinate  to  the  principles  through  something 
else),  whenever  someone  tries  to  prove  through  itself  what  is  not  known  through  itself  he  begs  the 
original  question  at  issue’  (aAA’  ette'i  to  pev  81  ocutcov  tt£c()uke  yvcopiifyaGai  to  5e  81  aAAcov  (ai  pev 
yap  apyai  81  outcov,  to  S’  utto  Tas  apyas  81’  aAAcov),  oTav  pq  to  Si’  cxutou  yvcocrrov  81  ai/Tou 
T15  ETnyEipq  SsiKvuvai,  tot  aiTEiTai  to  e£  apyqs). 
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of  true  and  false  (r  7,  ionb23-9)13  and  against  the  thesis  that  everything 
is  false  starting  from  a  variant  of  (2)  (r  8,  ioi2b5-n).14  We  should  not 
forget,  however,  that  the  concern  to  avoid  begging  the  question  against 
Antiphasis  (or  at  least  to  avoid  appearing  to  do  so)  by  choosing  a  partic¬ 
ular  strategy,  the  ‘elenctic  proof,  immune  to  this  charge  (cf.  section  5.4.2 
below),  was  a  priority  in  Aristotle’s  agenda  from  the  very  beginning  of 
r  4.  Aristotle’s  tacit  reliance  on  (2)  in  T14  to  draw  consequence  (a)  would 
seem  liable  to  the  same  type  of  charge  as  his  explicit  assumption  of  it  as 
a  premiss  in  ti6  (or  at  least  to  some  analogous  charge).15  The  fact  that, 
to  my  knowledge,  other  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  no  commenta¬ 
tor  noticed  Aristotle’s  tacit,  and  possibly  question-begging,  manoeuvre  in 
T1416  shows  how  difficult  it  can  be  to  identify  certain  unstated  assump¬ 
tions  or  principles  when  these  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  of  inference,  and  actually  constitutive  of  it.  These  are  background 
assumptions  or  principles  which  normally  we  do  not  make  explicit  and 
we  do  not  challenge,  but  in  Metaphysics  V  it  is  assumptions  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  just  this  kind,  and  their  consequences,  that  face  Antiphasis’  assault. 
What  is  not  question-begging  in  other  contexts,  then,  risks  becoming 
so  here. 


13  ‘There  cannot  be  an  intermediate  between  contradictories,  but  of  one  subject  we  must  either  affirm 
or  deny  any  one  predicate.  This  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  define  what  the  true  and  the  false 
are  (SfjAov  Se  TTpcoTov  psv  opiaapevois  t!  to  aAr|0es  Kai  tpeOSos)’,  after  which  T15S  ‘definitions’ 
occur  (on  this  passage  cf.  Cavini  1998). 

14  ‘But  against  all  such  arguments  we  must  postulate,  as  we  said  above,  not  that  something  is  or  is  not, 
but  that  people  mean  something,  so  that  we  must  argue  from  a  definition,  assuming  what  the  false 
or  the  true  mean  (Aa(3ovTccs  Tt  crr)pcuv£i  to  tpeOSos  f|  to  dAr|0es).  If  that  which  is  true  to  affirm  is 
nothing  other  than  that  which  is  false  to  deny,  it  is  impossible  that  all  statements  should  be  false; 
for  one  side  of  the  contradiction  must  be  true.’ 

15  These  apparently  different  attitudes  towards  the  risk  of  begging  the  question  (or  appearing  to  beg 
the  question)  might  depend  on  the  different  degrees  of  similarity  between  the  disguised  question¬ 
begging  premiss  and  the  conclusion,  on  the  presence  and  number  of  additional  premisses  involved, 
and  on  the  number  of  deductive  steps  needed  to  ‘remove  the  disguise’  (cf.  Dancy  1975:  20).  For 
Aristotle’s  various  views  on  begging  the  question  cf.  Top.  8.13;  SE  5,  6,  27;  APr.  2.16  (see  also 
Robinson  1971,  Woods  and  Walton  1982,  Schreiber  2003:  98—106,  Castagnoli  unpub.).  There  is  the 
further  complication  here  that,  according  to  Aristotle’s  strictly  dialectical  account  in  the  Topics  and 
the  Sophistical  Refutations,  a  questioner  is  guilty  of  begging  the  question  whenever  he  explicitly  asks 
to  concede  a  question-begging  premiss  and  even  if  the  answerer  does  grant  it,  i.e.  just  in  virtue  of 
asking  and  using  a  question-begging  premiss  (in  fact  on  that  account  there  is  nothing  like  implicit 
question-begging,  which  would  explain  why  the  argument  in  T14,  unlike  the  one  in  ti6,  is  not 
said  to  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  begging  the  question).  In  the  more  ordinary  way  in  which  I  have 
used  the  expression  so  far  (a  way  which  seems  to  be  in  tune  with  Aristotle’s  use  in  the  Metaphysics), 
Aristotle  would  be  begging  the  question  against  Antiphasis  by  using  a  premiss  which  Antiphasis 
would  never  grant  if  asked  and  which  is  ‘very  close’  (in  some  sense  to  be  further  clarified)  to  the 
conclusion  he  wants  to  establish. 

16  Alexander,  commenting  on  ti6,  remarks  that  Aristotle  ‘has  implicitly  used  this  argument  already, 
when  he  said  that  all  were  in  error’  [in  Metaph.  297, 11),  clearly  referring  tt)  T14. 
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Also  Ti4(b),  which  can  be  described  as  Antiphasis’  self-refutation  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  admission  that  his  own  thesis  is  false,  crucially  relies  on  the 
tacit  application  of  (2).  First,  the  supporter  of  the  thesis  (1),  that  whenever 
an  affirmation  is  true  the  corresponding  negation  is  also  true,  will  be  forced 
to  agree  that  the  negation  of  his  affirmative  thesis,  namely  ‘Contradictories 
are  not  both  true  at  the  same  time’,  must  be  true  as  well,  in  virtue  of  his 
own  thesis  (1).17  But  then,  as  Alexander  remarks, 

T17  by  his  own  admission  that  the  negation  of  the  affirmation  which  he  himself 
posited,  which  says  that  contradictories  are  both  true  at  the  same  time,  is 
true,  he  admits  that  he  himself  is  saying  something  false  (auTOV  opoAoyeT 
yeuSecrOai).18  {in  Metaph.  296, 19-21) 

The  final  step  of  the  argument  is  not  the  self-application  of  Antiphasis’ 
thesis;  it  relies,  once  again,  on  the  application  of  (2)  to  the  result  of  that  self¬ 
application.  In  the  absence  of  this  extra  step,  Antiphasis,  who  is  committed 
at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  to  the  contrary  of  pnc,  could  be  ‘only’  led  to 
admit  the  truth  of  pnc  too;  he  could  thus  be  accused  of  having  omitted 
some  relevant  truth,19  but  not  of  having  affirmed  something  he  himself 
must  admit  to  be  false.10 

Merely  emphasising  that  Antiphasis,  the  champion  of  contradiction,  is 
committed  to  contradictory  positions  about  pnc  itself  is  not  necessarily  a 
knock-out  blow.  Similarly,  it  would  certainly  be  question-begging  to  try  to 
establish  the  absolute  truth  of  pnc  by  reductio  ad  contradictionem,  i.e.  by 
showing  that  its  denial  entails  a  contradiction  and  must  thereby  be  rejected 
as  a  logical  falsehood.  How  can  you  refute  someone  like  Antiphasis  then? 
Lear  (1980:  113)  noticed  that  Aristotle’s  arguments  in  Metaphysics  Y  are 

constructed  so  as  to  reveal  to  us  that  Aristotle’s  opponent  is  in  a  contradictory 
position.  Prima  facie  it  might  appear  that  the  revelation  that  one  is  in  a  contra¬ 
dictory  position  would  hardly  be  felt  as  damaging  to  the  opponent  of  the  law  of 
non-contradiction.  But  Aristotle  is  not  trying  to  persuade  him  [sc.  Antiphasis]:  the 
argument  is  for  our  sake,  not  for  his. 

17  Aristotle  does  not  take  into  account  here  the  possibility  that  Antiphasis  might  want  to  exempt  his 
higher-order  generalisation  from  self-application  (‘whenever  the  affirmation  is  true  the  negation 
is  also  true,  except  for  this  very  affirmation,  whose  negation  alone  is  not  true’).  For  Aristotle’s 
awareness  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  move  cf.  the  end  of  section  5.2. 

18  £v  tco  auTT]v  OMoAoysTv  aAr|0fj  Elvai  tt]v  dvaipETiKqv  oOaav  ccutos  eti0eto  Karapet  <jecos  Tfjs 

Aryoucrris  tt]v  avTitfacnv  ana  Elvai  aAr)0fj,  auTov  onoAoysT  vpeuSecrGai. 

19  ‘If  you  must  admit  that  pnc  is  no  less  true  than  your  own  denial  of  it,  why  don’t  you  propose  and 
defend  it  too?’,  one  might  object.  To  such  an  objection  Antiphasis  could  still  reply  as  follows:  ‘I 
omitted  to  propound  and  defend  pnc  because,  unlike  its  denial,  it  is  something  which  is  already 
so  widely  accepted,  as  you  yourself  suggest,  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  advocated  by  me,  you  or 
anyone  else.’ 

20  Contra  Lear  1980:  112:  ‘The  opponent  of  the  law  of  non-contradiction  (if  he  is  consistent)  must 
admit  not  only  that  what  he  says  is  true,  but  also  that  what  he  says  is  in  error’. 
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While  agreeing  on  the  essence  of  this  comment,  I  believe  Lear  overlooks  two 
non-trivial  details.  First,  Aristotle  believes  that  some  of  pnc’s  opponents 
can  and  must  be  persuaded:  those  who  deny  pnc  as  a  result  of  philosophical 
confusion,  some  intellectual  cramp  caused,  for  example,  by  the  observation 
of  the  flux  of  perceptibles  or  conflicting  appearances,  can  be  reformed,  and 
doubtless  a  way  of  achieving  this  purpose  is  to  spell  out  fully  all  the 
bizarre  consequences  of  their  denial  which  they  might  have  overlooked 
(r  5,  ioo9ai7-2o).21  Perhaps  the  twofold  consequence  of  T14  is  not  the 
most  disturbing  within  Aristotle’s  overall  enterprise  of  Metaphysics  r  4-8, 
but  it  could  still  contribute  something  towards  this  ‘pedagogical’  aim. 
Second,  Lear  undervalues  the  specific  force  of  the  admission  that  one’s 
position  is  false  or  incorrect.  The  fact  that  Antiphasis  should  be  ready  to 
accept  contradiction  does  not  automatically  imply  that  he  will  be  happy 
to  grant  that  his  view  is  false.  The  extra  step  taken  by  Aristotle  in  T14 
thanks  to  his  tacit  application  of  (2)  is  not  an  unimportant  extra  turn  of 
the  screw:  admitting  that  you  are  in  error  is  much  more  embarrassing  than 
admitting  that  your  adversary  is  right  too,  and  so  much  more  so  if  you  are 
a  character  like  Antiphasis,  whose  position  has  already  been  assimilated  to 
that  of  Protagoras  at  the  beginning  of  r  5  and  whose  denial  of  pnc  could 
therefore  be  read  as  a  companion  to  the  now  familiar  theses  that  everything 
is  true  and  falsehood  and  error  are  impossible. 

This  is  why  Aristotle’s  strategy  in  T14  is,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  less 
straightforward  and  much  more  subtle  than  it  might  appear:  this  is  a 
peculiar  case  in  which  forcing  your  adversary  to  concede  the  contradictory 
of  his  own  thesis  is  not  a  clear-cut  dialectical  triumph,  and  Antiphasis’  more 
compromising  confession  ‘I  am  wrong’  (vp£u8o(jai)  seems  to  be  extorted 
by  relying,  surreptitiously,  on  a  principle  which  he  would  surely  reject.22 

But  at  what  cost?  Could  Antiphasis  be  so  bold  as  to  complain  that 
Aristotle  is  guilty  of  petitio  principii  by  using  (2),  and  refuse  to  grant  it? 
So  far  I  have  played  devil’s  advocate,  and  assumed  he  could.  As  I  have 
already  noted,  however,  by  rejecting  (2)  Antiphasis  would  be  also  rejecting, 
ultimately,  that  commonsense  conception  of  truth  and  falsehood  which  is 
conveyed,  for  example,  in  T15.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Aristotle  risks  begging 
the  question  in  his  struggle  with  Antiphasis,  then,  Antiphasis,  on  the  other, 
could  be  charged  with  changing  the  subject  if  he  stubbornly  refused  to  grant 
at  least  some  minimal  features  of  our  (and  Aristotle’s)  ordinary  semantic 
notions.  Of  course  he  is  free  to  provide  a  radically  alternative  account  of 

11  Cf.  also  K  5, 1062331— 5  (see  the  beginning  of  section  5.3  below). 

Z1  For  a  similar  line  of  criticism  cf.  Priest  2005:  37. 
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truth  and  falsehood;  however,  any  such  account  must  be  at  least  intelligible, 
and  cannot  be  so  different  from  ours  as  to  obscure  the  fact  that  he  is  trying 
to  provide  an  extremely  revisionary  account  of  those  very  things  which  we 
call  ‘truth’  and  ‘falsehood’.23  Even  when  it  is  unmasked,  Aristotle’s  fishy 
manoeuvre  in  T14  succeeds  in  revealing  (to  us  and  to  Antiphasis)  what 
someone  like  Antiphasis  should  give  up  in  order  to  cling  to  his  position, 
whatprice  he  should  be  ready  to  pay  for  defying  and  abandoning  orthodoxy. 
But  suppose  Antiphasis  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and  rejected  (2),  proposing 
an  alternative  account  of  truth  and  falsehood  to  go  with  this  rejection; 
even  then  his  own  thesis  (1)  would  force  him  to  grant  the  affirmation 
corresponding  to  his  denial  of  (2),  i.e.  to  accept  (2)  itself,  since  ‘anything 
denied  may  equally  be  affirmed’.  In  fact,  there  is  no  premiss,  implicit  or 
explicit,  that  Antiphasis  can  reject  in  Aristotle’s  argument  (cf.  Protagoras’ 
analogous  quandary  at  the  end  of  section  2  of  chapter  4). 

Does  Aristotle  tacitly  avail  himself  of  (2)  in  T14  because  he  is  confident 
that  Antiphasis  could  hardly  dare  to  reject  it  (and  that,  even  if  he  tried, 
he  would  fail)?  Given  Aristotle’s  caution  in  ti6,  we  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  that  he  himself  overlooked  some  of  the  complexity  of  the  issue, 
or  simply  hoped  his  objectionable  move  would  pass  unnoticed  (as  in  fact 
happened).  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  Antiphasis  emerges  in  good 
shape  from  T14S  twofold  attack:  his  only  possible  line  of  defence  would 
make  his  thesis  even  more  unpalatable,  by  forcing  him  to  uncover  and 
spell  out  certain  consequences  of  his  stance  on  truth  and  falsehood  which 
make  it  border  on  unintelligibility.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  pressed  only  a 
little  further,  even  this  line  of  defence  would  seem  to  collapse. 

5.2  ‘everything  is  true’,  ‘everything  is  false’:  the 

SELF-ELIMINATION  ‘STOCK  OBJECTION’  ( METAPH .  T  8,  IOI2BI3-22) 

Aristotle’s  most  manifest  adoption  of  the  self-refutation  charge  against 
Antiphasis  occurs  towards  the  end  of  Metaphysics  V : 

zi  Notice  that  the  thesis  (1)  under  fire  in  T14  could  be  attacked  along  the  same  lines  as  ‘Everything  is 
true’,  and  along  those  lines  one  could  argue  that  Antiphasis  is  committed  to  admit  its  falsehood, 
without  any  need  to  presuppose  (2):  if,  for  any  pair  of  affirmations  and  negations,  both  of  them 
are  true,  then  one  must  also  concede  the  truth  of  ‘It  is  false  that,  for  any  pair  of  affirmations  and 
negations,  both  of  them  are  true’  (and  thus  the  falsehood  of  ‘For  any  pair  of  affirmations  and 
negations,  both  of  them  are  true’).  Unlike  the  argument  in  T14,  such  an  argument  would  exploit 
the  general  fact  that,  if  (1)  were  true,  every  affirmation  would  be  true,  and  not  the  specific  point 
that  pairs  of  affirmations  and  negations  would  be  true.  To  escape  such  an  argument  Antiphasis 
ought  to  abandon  another  crucial  piece  of  our  notion  of  truth,  namely  the  law  of  ‘semantic  descent’ 
Tp^p. 
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ti8  Indeed  all  such  theses  (Aoyois)  are  exposed  to  the  stock  objection  (to  Opu- 
Aoupevov)  that  they  eliminate  themselves  (auTous  eoutous  avaipsiv).  For  (a) 
anyone  who  says  that  everything  is  true  also  makes  the  thesis  opposite  to  his 
own  true  (6  pev  yap  TtavTa  aAr|0f)  Asyoov  Kai  tov  evovtiov  auToO  Aoyov 
aAiqOf)  ttoieT),  so  that  his  own  is  not  true  (for  the  opposite  thesis  denies  that 
his  is  true),  and  (b)  anyone  who  says  that  everything  is  false  also  <belies> 
himself.  And  (c)  if  they  make  exceptions  —  the  former  that  only  the  opposite 
<of  his  own  thesis>  is  not  true,  the  latter  that  only  his  own  is  not  false  — 
they  will  end  up  nonetheless  postulating  an  infinite  number  of  theses,  true 
and  false;  for  he  who  says  that  the  true  thesis  is  true  says  something  true,  and 
this  will  go  on  to  infinity.24  (r  8,  ioi2bi3— 22) 

Whereas  T14S  consequence  (b),  which  I  have  construed  as  a  self-refutation 
charge  in  section  5.1  above,  was  not  highlighted  as  such  in  any  way,  Aris¬ 
totle  refers  to  the  strategy  employed  in  ti8  as  QpuAoupEvov  (‘expressed 
over  and  over’),  a  ‘stock  objection’,  clearly  hinting  at  its  previous  Platonic 
(and  Democritean)  history,25  and  describes  its  thrust  in  general  terms: 
certain  Aoyoi26  (‘Everything  is  true’  and  ‘Everything  is  false’)  ‘eliminate’ 
or  ‘destroy’  (avoapelv)  themselves  (or,  more  tragically,  ‘kill  themselves’, 
‘are  suicidal’).  Aristotle’s  use  of  fipuAoupevov  captured  Narcy’s  (1989:  81) 
attention: 

Platon,  correlativement,  n’est  pas  nomme:  Aristote  n’estime  pas  que  la  mention 
de  cet  argument  merite  plus  que  l’anonymat  du  lieu  commun.  Le  terme  dont  il  le 
designe,  to  thruloumenon  (1012  b  14),  s’inscrit,  si  l’on  en  croit  P.  Chantraine,  dans  le 
registre  du  bavardage . . .  Cette  fapon  de  mentionner  l’argument  platonicien  n’est 
pas  &  proprement  parler  invalidante:  d’un  tel  lieu  commun  il  peut  &  l’occasion  etre 
commode  de  se  servir . . .  et  c’est  pourquoi  Aristote  l’ajoute  ici  &  son  arsenal;  mais 
elle  est  &  coup  sur  depreciative.  L’argument  platonicien  n’est  rappele  que  pour 
memoire,  en  quelque  sorte,  moyen  vulgaire  de  refutation,  qui  ne  saurait  ajouter 
quoi  que  ce  soit  &  celle  qui  vient  de  se  conclure  sur  le  rappel  de  son  principe. 


24  crup(3cnv£i  5r)  Kai  to  OpuAoupevou  Traai  toTs  toioutois  Aoyois,  auTous  eoutous  avaipsiv.  6  pev 
yap  navTa  aAr|0f|  Aeyoov  Kai  tov  evovtiov  auTou  Aoyov  dAr^f]  ttoieT,  coctte  tov  sauTou  ouk 
dApOfi  (6  yap  evocvtios  ou  $r)aiv  ai/TOv  aAT]0fj),  6  Se  rravTa  yEuSfj  Kai  ai/TOS  auTOv.  sav  S’ 
E^aipcovTai  6  pev  tov  svavTiov  cos  ouk  aAr|6ps  povos  ecttiv,  6  Se  tov  auTou  cos  ou  y£uSf)s, 
ouSev  f)TTOv  aTTEipous  aupfSaivsi  ai/TOis  aiTEiaOai  Aoyous  dAriOsTs  Kai  yEuSsIs'  6  yap  AEycov 
tov  aAr|0f|  Aoyov  aAr]6f|  dAr)0f)s,  touto  S’  Eis  onTEipov  (SaSisTTai. 

25  According  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  Democritus  and  Plato  used  the  self-refutation  argument  against 
Protagoras,  and  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  the  first  who  used  it.  However,  we  cannot 
know  for  sure  which  of  them  devised  it  (cf.  T23  on  p.  95). 

26  Barnes’s  (1984:  vol.  n,  1598)  translation  of  Aoyoi  as  ‘arguments’  (Barnes’s  revision  of  Ross’s  views’) 
is  incorrect:  as  Aristotle’s  subsequent  explanation  clarifies,  it  is  the  theses  ‘Everything  is  true’  and 
‘Everything  is  false’  that  incur  self-refutation  [pace also  Cassin  andNarcyi989: 157:  ‘argumentations’; 
D’Agostini  2002:  17:  ‘ragionamento’). 
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It  is  indisputable  that  Aristotle  shows  no  special  enthusiasm  for  the 
twofold  self-refutation  charge  of  T18.27  Certainly  its  position  and  role 
within  the  overall  architecture  of  Metaphysics  r  appear  to  be  peripheral  when 
compared  with  other  arguments,  in  particular  with  the  celebrated  ‘elenctic 
proof  of  pnc,  in  r  4  (cf.  section  5.4.2  below).  The  self- refutation  argument 
indisputably  plays  a  more  crucial  part  in  Plato’s  Theaetetus,  but  there  too 
it  does  not  occur  in  a  climactic  position  and  I  have  argued  in  chapter  4, 
section  2  that  Plato  himself,  contrary  to  what  is  often  supposed,  does 
nothing  to  highlight  it  as  ‘especially  clever’.  I  suggest  that  Aristotle’s  way  of 
introducing  ti8’s  arguments  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a  veiled  criticism  of 
Plato’s  strategy  or,  more  generally,  of  the  self- refutation  argument  itself.28 
To  begin  with,  even  if  we  understood  fipuAoupsvov  in  its  most  pejorative 
nuance  (‘ babbled  over  and  over’),  which  is  by  no  means  necessary  given 
Aristotle’s  own  usage  of  the  term,29  the  fact  that  at  the  time  in  which 
Aristotle  wrote  Metaphysics  r  8  the  self- refutation  objection  seemed  quite 
trite  does  not  imply  that  he  considered  the  achievement  of  those  who  first 
devised  and  used  it  trivial,  or  the  force  of  the  objection  itself  questionable. 
More  importantly,  calling  an  argument  ‘commonplace’  and  then  going  on 
to  deploy  it  successfully  and  show  that  it  thoroughly  defeats  one’s  opponent 
is  not  so  much  a  way  of  devaluing  the  argument  itself  as  a  way  of  increasing 
the  humiliation  of  the  opponent  in  question.  If  your  thesis  is  so  weak  that 
even  a  hackneyed  argument  is  sufficient  to  subvert  it,  then  your  defeat  is 
certainly  more  clear-cut  and  shameful  than  it  would  be  if  an  ingenious, 
and  possibly  controversial,  refutation  were  needed  to  beat  you:  ‘At  least 
since  the  time  of  Democritus  and  Plato  everyone  knows  that  certain  theses 
are  hopelessly  suicidal,  and  you  still  wander  around  trying  to  sell  them  to 
us?’  From  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  Aristotle’s  choice  of  QpuAoupevov  is 
no  less  effective  a  blow  than  the  argument  itself  which  he  thus  labels. 

So  far  I  have  discussed  some  clues  to  the  Aristotelian  attitude  towards 
self-refutation  arguments  emerging  from  ti8;  but  what  can  ti8  teach  us 
about  the  logic  of  Aristotelian  self- refutation?  Once  again,  what  are  subject 
to  self-elimination  do  not  seem  to  be  abstract  propositions,  but  statements 
(Aoyois)  along  with  their  proponents  (6  Asyoov),  which  is  in  tune  with 
what  we  have  observed  in  the  case  of  previous  self-refutation  arguments. 
In  argument  (a)  Aristotle  is  not  claiming  that  if  everything  were  true 

27  Cf.  also  Wedin  (2005: 172),  who  speaks  of  Aristotle’s  ‘less  sanguine  attitude  [re.  than  Plato’s]  about 

the  prospects’  for  self-refutation  arguments. 

28  Contra  also  Cassin  1993:  535. 

29  Cf.  Ath.  16.7.4;  HA  9.13,  6^24;  9.37,  62obn;  GA  3.5,  756b6;  Metapb.  M  1,  1076328;  Rhet.  2.21, 

1395310;  3.7,  i4o8b2;  3.14, 141532. 
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then  it  would  also  be  true  that  it  is  false  that  everything  is  true  and, 
therefore,  ‘Everything  is  true’  must  be  false:  the  final,  cmcial  inference  from 
{p—±—'p)  to  —>p  is  missing,  but  it  is  this  extra  inference  that  would  be 
required  to  have  a  formal  refutation  of  Antiphasis’  thesis  by  Consequentia 
Mirabilis .3°  Aristotle’s  reference  to  the  asserter  of  the  thesis  that  everything 
is  true  would  be  irrelevant  if  his  aim  were  to  prove  something  about 
its  propositional  content  independently  of  that  assertion.  What  Aristotle 
claims  is  that  whoever  says  that  everything  is  tme  makes  the  opposite  of 
his  thesis  true  too:  since  asserting  something  is  not  a  sufficient  condition 
for  making  it  tme  (except  for  a  few  special  cases  which  are  not  at  stake 
presently),31  Aristotle  must  mean  that  whoever  asserts  that  everything  is 
tme  is  thereby  committing  himself  Aso  to  the  truth  of  the  opposite  of  his 
own  thesis,32  and  thus  can  be  forced  to  admit  the  falsehood  of  his  own 
(‘so  that  his  own  is  not  true’).  The  nature  of  the  argument  as  a  purely 
dialectical  ‘silencer’  of  Antiphasis  is  confirmed  by  the  case  of  ‘Everything 
is  false’  in  ti 8(b):  he  who  says  that  everything  is  false  ‘also  belies  himself’ 
or  ‘makes  himself  also  false’,  i.e.  unwittingly  concedes,  by  self-application,33 
that  what  he  is  saying  must  be  false  too  (again,  the  further  and  different 
conclusion  ‘therefore,  it  is  false  that  everything  is  false’  is  missing).  That 
proposal  is  thus  self-defeating  and  suicidal:  this  is  all  that  Aristotle  seems  to 
be  interested  in  establishing  through  the  self- refutation  ‘stock  objection’. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Aristotle  did  not  believe  that  —  to  use  our  terms  — 
the  propositions  ‘Everything  is  true’  and  ‘Everything  is  false’  are  false,  or 
that  he  excluded  that  he  could  prove  (at  least  in  some  weak,  non-apodeictic 
sense  of ‘proving’)  their  falsehood;34  I  am  only  emphasising  that  this  is  not 
what  ti8  purports  to  establish.  This  is  a  welcome  discovery,  since,  as  we 
have  learnt  in  chapter  i,  without  first  considering  what  the  truth-bearers 
are  and  what  their  truth-value  is,35  all  one  might  prove  is  that  ‘Everything 
is  false’  is  either  false  or  Liar-paradoxical. 

30  Pace  D’Agostini  2002:  17.  On  Consequentia  Mirabilis  cf.  section  1  of  chapter  6,  where  I  shall  also 
argue  that  this  argument  pattern  might  have  been  unavailable  to  Aristotle. 

31  Cf.  self-verifying  performatives  such  as  the  assertions  ‘I  can  speak’  or  ‘I  am  saying  something’. 

3:1  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  ‘opposite’  (evocvtiov)  of ‘Everything  is  true’  is  supposed  to  be  ‘Something 
is  false’  (the  contradictory),  ‘Everything  is  false’  (the  contrary),  or,  more  probably,  given  Aristotle’s 
own  wording,  ‘It  is  not  true  that  everything  is  true’. 

33  From  this  point  of  view,  the  present  argument  differs  from  Mackie’s  self-refutation  of  ‘Nothing 
is  true’  based  on  T-prefixability  (cf.  chapter  2).  De  Praetere  (1993:  356)  misinterprets  Aristotle’s 
argument,  making  it  similar  to  Mackie’s:  to  one  maintaining  that  ‘Nothing  is  true’  ‘it  is  easy  to 
answer  that  at  least  one  thing  is  true,  i.e.  that  nothing  is  true’. 

34  Cf.  e.g.  Metapb.  r  8,  ioi2b5— 11,  in  which  Aristotle  concludes  that  it  is  impossible  that  everything  is 
false  starting  from  a  corollary  of  his  definition  of  truth  and  falsehood  (cf.  p.  72ni4). 

35  For  detailed  discussion  of  Aristotle’s  complex  position  on  the  bearers  of  truth  and  falsehood 
(including,  among  the  others,  sentence-tokens,  thought-tokens,  and  perhaps  states  of  affairs  and 
sentence-types)  cf.  Nuchelmans  1973:  23—44  and  Crivelli  2004b:  45—76. 
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One  final  noteworthy  aspect  is  Aristotle’s  mention  and  criticism  in 
ti8(c)  of  Antiphasis’  possible  attempt  to  elude  the  self-elimination  charge 
by  making  some  exceptions,  i.e.  by  limiting  the  scope  of  the  universal 
‘everything’  in  ‘Everything  is  true’  and  ‘Everything  is  false’.  To  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  this  is  the  first  discussion  of  this  strategy  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
texts  (we  shall  consider  some  interesting  instances  of  this  manoeuvre  in 
part  in);  what  was  strikingly  absent  from  the  Theaetetus ,  for  example,  was 
precisely  the  suggestion  that  Protagoras  might  defend  himself  by  claiming 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  apart  from  man’s  being  or  not  being  a 
measure.36 


5.3  DIALECTICAL  REFUTATIONS  OR  LOGICAL  PROOFS?  SOME 
METHODOLOGICAL  REFLECTIONS  ( METAPH .  K  5,  IO62A36-BI1) 

Immediately  before  the  passage  we  shall  analyse  in  this  section,  the  author 
of  K37  repeats  the  point,  already  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  K  5  (io62a2- 
5),  that  although  there  can  be  no  proof  (cnroSei^is)  of  pnc  and  similar 
principles  in  the  full  sense  (onrAcos),  since  there  is  no  principle  from  which 
they  can  be  inferred  that  is  more  certain  than  them,38  we  can  produce  an  ad 
hominem  (upos  tovSe)39  proof  against  those  who  deny  them  (io62a30-i). 
For  example,  if  one  had  questioned  (EpooTcbv)  Heraclitus  himself  in  the 
right  way,  one  might  have  forced  him  to  admit  (opoAoysTv)  the  tmth 
of  pnc,  since  he  had  adopted  his  opinion  without  really  understanding 
what  he  was  saying  (io62a3i— 5),  i.e.  without  realising  the  unacceptable 
consequences  of  his  position.  We  find  then  two  arguments  in  a  sequence. 
Let  us  begin  by  examining  the  first: 

T19  And  in  general  if  what  is  said  by  him  [sc.  Heraclitus]  is  true,  not  even  this  itself 
will  be  true,  I  mean  that  the  same  thing  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
be  and  not  be.  For  as,  when  they  are  separated,  the  affirmation  is  no  more 
true  than  the  negation,  in  the  same  way  —  their  combination  and  conjunction 


36  Aristotle’s  criticism  of  this  defensive  manoeuvre  is  based  on  the  infinite  repeatability  of  the  true  and 
false  predicates  (based  on  T15S  account  of  saying  the  true  and  saying  the  false),  which  would  commit 
the  deniers  of  truth  and  falsehood  to  concede,  respectively,  infinitely  many  truths  and  falsehoods 
once  they  have  conceded  just  one. 

37  There  are  some  doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of  Metaphysics  K  (cf.  e.g.  Jaeger  1934:  208—19,  E)iiring 
1966:  278—9,  Aubenque  1983).  For  example,  Jaeger  argued  that  K  is  Aristotle’s  work,  but  earlier  than 
B,  r  and  E,  whereas  Aubenque  has  powerfully  defended  the  view  that  K  is  a  later  summary  of  B,  r, 
and  E  by  a  different  author.  I  shall  analyse  some  Metaphysics  K  arguments  without  any  commitment 
to  their  precise  authorship  and  chronology. 

38  For  the  demanding  Aristotelian  requirements  on  the  principles  of  a  proof  or  demonstration  (which 
must  be  ‘true’,  ‘primitive’,  ‘immediate’,  ‘better  known  than’,  ‘prior  to’  and  ‘explanatory  of  the 
conclusion)  cf.  APo.  1.2. 

39  For  the  sense  of  ad  hominem  here  cf.  pp.  91—2. 
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being  like  a  single  affirmation  —  the  whole  thing  put  forward  as  an  affirmation 
will  be  no  more  true  than  its  negation.40  (k  5,  io62a36— by) 

The  precise  reason  why  the  truth  of  Heraclitus’  denial  of  pnc  should  be 
thought  to  imply  its  contradictory  is  not  immediately  transparent.  For  the 
inference  to  be  possible,  ‘what  is  said  by  Heraclitus’  here  must  be  at  least 
as  strong  as  the  generalisation 

(3)  (V*)(W>)  Px  -*  ~>Px 

i.e.  must  ultimately  be  equivalent  to  the  contrary  of  pnc:41  given  any  affir¬ 
mation  (e.g.  that  ‘Socrates  is  pale’),  the  corresponding  negation  (‘Socrates 
is  not  pale’)  will  also  be  true  (or,  at  least,  ‘no  less’  true).  But  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  principle,  if  their  conjunction  (‘Socrates  is  pale  and  is  not 
pale’)  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  single  affirmation,42  this  conjunction  too  will 
be  no  more  true  than  the  corresponding  negation  (‘It  is  not  the  case  that 
Socrates  is  both  pale  and  not  pale’).  Generalising,  if  it  is  true  that  for  any 
affirmation  the  corresponding  negation  is  true,  then  also  the  negation  of 
this  very  thesis  will  be  true,  and  therefore  Heraclitus’  thesis  will  not  be  true 
(or  will  be  no  more  true  than  its  negation). 

Unlike  the  other  cases  examined  so  far,  no  dialectical  context  is  obvi¬ 
ously  presupposed  by  the  way  the  argument  is  formulated:  T19  indicates 
that  if  Heraclitus’  thesis  (3)  is  true,  then  it  is  false,  and  not  that  if  one 
endorsed  the  truth  of  (3),  one  could  be  forced  to  admit  (3)  to  be  false. 
Surely  we  have  found,  finally,  an  unambiguous  ancient  example  of  a  proof, 
by  self-refutation,  of  the  logical  falsehood  of  a  certain  proposition?  More 
precisely,  is  the  conditional  ‘if  what  is  said  by  him  is  true,  not  even  this  itself 
will  be  true’  to  be  understood  as  the  premiss  of  a  Consequentia  Mirabilis 
whose  conclusion  (‘therefore,  what  is  said  by  Heraclitus  is  false’)  remains 
implicit?43  We  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  answering  ‘yes’  to  this  question, 
thus  overlooking  T19S  broader  context,  and  in  particular  Aristotle’s  obser¬ 
vation,  only  a  few  lines  above,  that  if  one  had  questioned  Heraclitus  in  the 
right  way  one  might  have  compelled  him  to  accept  pnc.  The  report  in  T19 

40  oAcos  S’  ei  to  AeyopEvov  Ott  ccutou  ectt'iv  aAr|0ES,  ouS’  av  auro  toOto  eiY|  aAr|0ES,  Asyco  6e  to 
EvSeyEcrOai  to  ocuto  KOC01  £va  koci  tov  ccutov  XP°V0V  £Tvai  T£  Ka>  MP  £Tvai-  KocOdirep  yap  Kai 
SujpripEvcov  auTuv  oOSev  paAAov  13  Korra<f>acns  f|  f)  caro^aais  aAr|0EUETai,  tov  auTov  Tpoirov 
Kai  toO  auvap<f)OTEpou  Kai  toO  crupTTETrAEy psvou  Ka0cnTEp  pias  tivos  KaTa^doscos  ouaps  ou0ev 
paAAov  f|  f\  crrrocfjacns  to  oAov  cos  ev  KaTatfiaoEi  tiOepevov  aAr|0EU<7ETai.  I  adopt  Ross’s  (1924) 
emendation  of  the  text:  the  MSS  reading  (accepted  by  Jaeger  1957)  is  ou0ev  paAAov  T)  dtrocfjacns  f) 
to  oAov  cos  £v  KaTaJidoEi  ti0epevov  aAr|0EucrETai. 

41  Cf.  p.  69n3. 

42  For  Aristotle’s  suspicion  regarding  propositional  conjunction  cf.  Geach  1963. 

43  On  Consequentia  Mirabilis  cf.  chapter  6,  section  1. 
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is  definitely  elliptical:  the  question  is  whether  what  is  missing  is  an  explicit 
indication  of  the  dialectical  nature  of  the  argument  or  the  very  conclusion 
of  a  formal  proof  that  Heraclitus’  thesis  is  false. 

T19  is  followed  by  what  sounds  like  a  second  self-refutation  argument: 

T20  Furthermore,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm  anything  truly,  this  itself  will  be 
false,  to  say  that  there  is  no  true  affirmation.  But  if  some  ctrue  affirmation> 
exists,  this  will  solve  what  is  said  by  those  who  raise  such  objections  and 
utterly  destroy  dialectic  (avaipouvTcov  to  SiaAsyecrOai).44  (io62b7-n) 

The  comments  just  made  on  T19  hold  good,  mutatis  mutandis ,  here.  It  is 
hard  to  decide  whether  the  argument  is  best  interpreted  as  a  dialectical 
silencer  of  Antiphasis,  along  the  lines  of  most  arguments  discussed  so  far 
in  part  1,  or  as  a  proof  of  the  necessary  falsehood  of  the  propositional 
content  of  Antiphasis’  affirmation  that  no  affirmation  is  true.  This  sort 
of  indeterminacy  often  occurs  when  one  tries  to  determine  the  precise 
logical  form  of  arguments  formulated  in  a  natural  language.  However, 
the  context  I  have  sketched  on  p.  79  and  Tzo’s  final  remark  about  the 
incompatibility  of  Antiphasis’  ‘objections’  with  the  practice  of  dialectic 
make  me  favour,  again,  the  first  interpretive  line.  I  suggest  that  this  tentative 
approval  finds  indirect  support  in  familiar  logical  considerations:  it  would 
be  incorrect,  from  a  logical  point  of  view,  to  conclude  that  the  affirmation 
that  there  is  no  true  affirmation  must  be  false,  solely  on  the  basis  of  its 
reflexivity,45  for  supposing  that  in  fact  no  other  affirmation  were  true, 
‘No  affirmation  is  true’  would  be  Liar-paradoxical,  in  a  way  similar  to 
Epimenides’  ‘All  Cretans  say  the  false’  (cf.  chapter  1).  In  other  words,  the 
only  conclusion  one  can  safely  draw  about  the  truth- value  of  ‘There  is 
no  true  affirmation’  on  the  basis  of  its  self-application  is,  once  again,  that 
‘There  is  no  true  affirmation’  is  either  false46  or  Liar-paradoxical.  Although 
we  are  not  sufficiently  informed  about  the  Aristotelian  attitude  towards 
the  Liar  (nor  do  we  know  beyond  doubt  whether  Aristotle  himself  had 

44  ETi  &  e!  pr|0Ev  ecttiv  aAr|0cos  KaTatfjfjaai,  kocv  ai/To  toOto  ipsC/Sos  e'iti  to  (favai  ppSEpiav  aAr|0fj 
KaTacfiacnv  utrapxEiv.  ei  &  ectti  ti,  Auoit  av  to  AEyopEvov  Otto  tcov  tcc  ToiaCfra  EviCTTapsvcov 
Kai  TravTEAcos  avaipouvTcov  to  SiaAsyEaOai. 

45  Or,  more  precisely,  alleged  reflexivity:  one  could  protest  that  to  say  (<f>avai)  that  there  is  no  true 
affirmation  (KaTccJiacns)  is  not  itself  an  affirmation,  but  a  negation  (crrroifjacns). 

46  Notice  that  the  author  of  T20  seems  to  treat  ‘not  true’  and  ‘false’  as  equivalent.  Had  he  written  that 
the  affirmation  ‘There  is  no  true  affirmation’  cannot  be  true,  the  interpretation  of  the  argument 
as  a  logical  proof  of  such  a  conclusion  would  have  not  been  liable  to  my  objection:  a  proposition 
which  is  either  false  or  Liar-paradoxical  is  indeed  not  true,  whatever  stance  one  decides  to  take 
about  the  Liar  Paradox  (in  the  history  of  philosophy  the  Liar  assertion  ‘I  am  speaking  falsely’  has 
been  variously  diagnosed  as  meaningless,  neither  true  nor  false,  both  true  and  false,  simply  false, 
false  in  the  meta-language,  groundless  . .  .  (cf.  e.g.  Haack  1978: 135—48)). 
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some  definite  attitude  towards  it),  in  this  case  it  is  not  philological  pedantry 
but  logical  charity  that  invites  us  to  read  T20  in  a  way  which  does  not 
commit  the  author  of  K  (possibly  the  ‘inventor’  of  logic  himself)  to  an 
incorrect,  or  at  best  superficial,  approach  to  the  thorny  issues  raised  by  the 
paradox  and  its  cognates.47 

The  exegetical  difficulties  created  by  the  indeterminacy  of  passages  like 
T19  and  T20  offer  an  occasion  to  begin  reflecting  more  explicitly  on  the 
complex  methodological  issues  involved  in  our  current  enterprise.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  variety  of  criteria  should  constantly  concur  in  our  attempts 
to  reconstruct  the  ‘intended  logic’  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term 
‘logic’)  of  the  ancient  arguments  we  examine.  These  include  (to  put  it  very 
sketchily): 

•  philological  attention  to  the  minute  details  of  the  original  formulation 
of  the  arguments; 

•  sensitivity  to  the  narrow  and  broad  context  in  which  those  arguments 
occur,  especially  with  a  view  to  locate  possible  implicit  premisses  or 
operative  presuppositions  and  to  obtain  further  indications  concerning 
the  motivations  and  purposes  with  which  the  arguments  themselves  were 
advanced; 

•  historical  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  arguments  that  a  certain  philosopher 
or  school  (or  different  ones,  but  chronologically  and  philosophically 
comparable)  did  and  did  not  use  in  analogous  contexts,  of  how  and 
why  they  used  them,  and  of  the  relevant  logical  and  philosophical  tenets 
formulated  in,  or  at  least  suggested  by,  their  work; 

•  broader  considerations  inspired  by  the  ‘principle  of  charity’,  fine-tuned 
on  the  basis  of  that  historical  knowledge,  to  avoid  anachronisms  (what 
could  appear  to  us  to  be  good  or  bad  arguments,  or  obvious  or  strange 
ones,  need  not  have  appeared  thus  to  the  ancients,  and  vice  versa). 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  even  the  most  skilled,  judicious  and 
well-balanced  handling  of  these  criteria  will  always  produce  unequivo¬ 
cal  solutions  to  all  our  exegetical  dilemmas.  The  answer  can  well  remain 
susceptible  to  underdetermination  in  some  cases,  and  a  strong  argument 

47  For  analysis  of  Aristotle’s  alleged  reference  to  the  Liar  in  Aristotle’s  Sophistical  Refutations  cf .  Crivelli 
2004a  and  2004b:  139-51.  Crivelli  argues  that  Aristotle  does  refer  to  the  Liar  at  SE  25,  i8oa34-b7 
and  ‘attempts  to  solve  it  by  assuming  that  someone  uttering  “I  am  speaking  falsely”  (or  whatever 
sentence-type  the  paradox  turns  on)  is  neither  speaking  truly  nor  speaking  falsely  absolutely’  (2004a: 
6 1,  2004b:  31).  If  this  were  correct  (butcf.  Cavini  2007:  127-8),  my  argument  for  not  interpreting 
T2o’s  argument  as  a  logical  proof  would  find  further  corroboration  (provided,  of  course,  that  the 
author  of  K  is  Aristotle  or  someone  who  shares  the  same  views  on  the  Liar). 
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could  be  made  in  some  of  these  for  the  conclusion  that,  quite  simply, 
there  was  some  corresponding  degree  of  indeterminacy  in  the  author’s 
or  source’s  mind:  one  might  argue,  for  example,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
pigeonhole  the  arguments  of  T19  and  T20  as,  loosely  speaking,  ‘logical’ 
or  ‘dialectical’  simply  because  their  authors)  did  not  have  any  such  clear 
distinction  in  mind  when  writing  those  passages.  What  a  methodologi¬ 
cally  sound  analysis  should  provide  in  all  cases  is  a  clear  sense  of  all  the 
available  ways  of  reconstructing  and  interpreting  a  certain  argument,  and 
a  justified  assessment  of  their  relative  plausibility,  merits  and  shortcom¬ 
ings.  Of  course  we  are  bound  to  approach  the  ancient  texts  with  certain 
interpretive  questions  on  our  agenda  that  are  our  questions,  like  my  recur¬ 
rent  question  as  to  whether  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  were  logical 
proofs  of  the  truth-value  of  certain  propositions  (or  at  least  translatable 
into  such  proofs  without  major  distortion)  or  very  different  dialectical 
manoeuvres.  I  wish  to  stress,  however,  that  these  questions  are  inspired  in 
the  first  place  by  considerations  and  details  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  texts 
(although,  admittedly,  not  formulated  in  the  very  same  terms),  are  con¬ 
stantly  reassessed,  revised  and  clarified  in  light  of  new  elements  emerging 
from  our  inquiry,  and,  especially,  are  genuinely  open  questions.  I  did  not 
approach  our  survey  and  analysis  of  the  ancient  evidence  with  an  already 
precise  expectation  concerning  the  logic  of  the  ancient  self-refutation  argu¬ 
ment  which  I  hoped  would  find  corroboration  from  the  study  of  the  texts. 
I  am  not  trying  to  show  how  well  certain  passages  can  be  (more  or  less 
ingeniously)  made  to  square  with  a  certain  grand  interpretive  hypothesis 
concerning  the  distinctive  nature  of  ancient  self-refutation  as  whole.  I  wish 
to  let  the  ancient  texts  and  arguments  ‘speak  for  themselves’  and  direct 
and  shape,  as  much  as  possible,  our  line  of  inquiry,  rather  than  conform 
to  it. 


5.4  APPARENT  SELF-REFUTATIONS:  ‘iT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  THAT 
STATEMENTS  ARE  ALL  FALSE,  OR  ALL  TRUE’  ( METAPH .  K  6, 
IO63B3O-5)  AND  THE  ELENCTIC  PROOF  OF  PNC  IN  T  4 

The  final  section  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  two 
Aristotelian  places  which,  I  shall  contend,  have  been  too  hastily  catalogued 
as  examples  of  self-refutation  arguments.  This  examination  should  help  to 
clarify  the  way  in  which  I  take  genuine  self-refutation  arguments  to  differ 
from  other,  albeit  related,  charges. 


Truth,  falsehood  and  self-refutation 

5.4.1  Arguing  from  a  definition  (Metaph.  K  6 106^50-5) 

Let  us  begin  with  another  passage  from  Metaphysics  K: 

T21  Similarly  it  is  not  possible  that  statements  are  all  false,  or  all  true,  both  because 
of  many  other  difficulties  which  follow  from  this  thesis,  and  because  (1)  if  all 
<statements>  are  false  one  who  states  this  will  not  be  saying  the  truth  either, 
and  (2)  if  all  are  true  one  who  says  that  all  are  false  will  not  be  saying  something 
false.48  (K  6  io63b30~5) 

Unlike  ti8  (p.  76),  T21  does  not  suggest  that  one  should  not  state  that 
‘Every  statement  is  false’  or  ‘Every  statement  is  true’  because  to  make  such 
statements  would  be  self-defeating;  more  simply,  ‘it  is  not  possible  that 
statements  are  all  false,  or  all  true’.  Yet  the  reasons  adduced  in  support 
of  this  conclusion  appear  prima  facie  inconclusive:  applying  again  here 
the  important  distinction  first  mentioned  on  p.  21,  the  fact  that  if  all 
statements  were  false  then  the  statement  ‘All  statements  are  false’  would 
not  be  true  either  shows  only  that  ‘All  statements  are  false’  is  not  a possibly- 
true  statement  (‘one  who  says  this  will  not  be  saying  the  truth  either’),49 
but  not  that  it  is  not  possible  that  all  statements  are  false.  For  suppose  the 
only  existing  statements  were  ‘London  is  the  capital  of  France’,  ‘Plato  is 
the  author  of  the  Metaphysics  and  ‘2  +  2  =  5’;  in  this  case  all  statements 
would  be  false  (although  if  I  stated  All  statements  are  false’,  this  statement 
itself  would  not  be  true,  but  Liar-paradoxical  for  the  now  familiar  reasons). 

To  avoid  this  problem  one  might  conjecture  that  the  reference  to  ‘one 
who  says .  .  .  ’  (tis  4>acn<Gov)  in  the  apodosis  of  the  conditional  must  indicate 
that,  despite  our  first  impression,  the  argument  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  same  way  as  the  one  in  ti8,  namely  as  a  dialectical  silencer  of  Antiphasis: 
he  cannot  state  that  every  statement  is  false,  because  in  this  case  he  would 
refute  himself,  by  unwittingly  admitting  that  his  statement  is  not  true 
either,  i.e.  is  false.  On  this  reading,  T21  should  no  longer  be  interpreted  as  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  establish  the  absolute  impossibility  that  all  statements 
be  false  on  the  basis  of  the  reflexivity  of  the  statement  All  statements 
are  false’.  This  would  require  us  to  accept  that  T21  is  formulated  quite 
elliptically,  unless  we  can  prove  that  its  author  believed  that  the  dialectical 
self-refutation  of  a  thesis  is  also,  somehow,  a  proof  of  its  impossibility,  or  that 
he  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  the  two  conclusions. 

48  opoicos  6e  ou6e  TTacras  v^euSeTs  ovS  aAr|0Eis  tocs  cfjaciEis  Suvcctov  eTvcci,  61  aAAa  te  ttoAAcc  tcov 
ctuvoc)(0£vtcou  av  SucryEpcov  6ia  tocuttiv  tt}v  0ectiv,  kcc'i  6ioti  tpEuScov  psv  ouctcov  Ttacrcov  ou6’ 
ai/To  touto  tis  <|>dcrKGov  dAr]0EUCT£i,  aAr|0cov  6e  ^euSeTs  eTvcxi  Tracras  AEycov  ou  yEUCTETai. 

49  Notice  that  in  this  case  the  use  of  ‘not  true’  instead  of  ‘false’  protects  the  proponent  of  T2i  from  the 
possible  charge  of  overlooking  the  complexities  of  the  Liar  paradox. 
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This  is  by  no  means  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  of  course,  especially  in 
light  of  what  we  have  observed  in  other  similar  passages,  but  it  suggests 
that  we  should  at  least  explore  alternative  readings. 

I  believe  that,  in  fact,  both  the  interpretations  just  sketched  are  incorrect, 
and  fail  to  account  for  an  important,  albeit  subtle  and  so  far  unnoticed, 
textual  detail.  Why  does  the  author  of  T21  write  ‘if  all  <statements>  are 
false,  one  who  states  this  will  not  be  saying  the  truth  either’,  rather  than  the 
more  straightforward  (and  effective)50  ‘one  who  states  this  will  be  making 
a  false  statement’?  Analogously,  why  does  he  opt  for  ‘if  all  <statements> 
are  true,  one  who  says  that  all  are  false  will  not  be  saying  something  false’, 
instead  of  ‘will  be  saying  the  truth’,  if  the  point  is  that  if  all  statements  are 
true  the  contrary  position  must  (be  admitted  to)  be  true  as  well? 

This  oddity  can  be  explained  away  if  we  realise  that  what  we  find  in  T21 
is  not  a  self-refutation  argument  at  all,  pace  Pseudo-Alexander  (in  Metaph. 
658,  20-6),  Cherniss  (1935:  87^64),  Burnyeat  (1976a:  44),  and  Reale  (1993: 
vol.  hi,  531),  but  a  reductio  adabsurdum  of  the  two  theses  in  the  dock  based 
on  Aristotle’s  account  of  saying  the  true  and  saying  the  false  which  we  have 
encountered  in  T15  (p.  70).  If  we  keep  that  account  in  mind,  the  double 
argument  in  T21  can  be  construed  along  the  following  lines: 

(1)  it  is  impossible  that  all  statements  are  false,  because  if  all  statements 
were  false,  the  statement  All  statements  are  false’,  being  one  of  all 
statements,  would  itself  be  false,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  true 
despite  saying  of  what  is  <false>  that  it  is  <false>,  thus  violating  the 
definition  of  saying  the  true ; 

(2)  it  is  impossible  that  all  statements  are  true,  because  if  all  statements  were 
true,  the  statement  All  statements  are  false’,  being  one  of  all  statements, 
would  also  be  true,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  false  despite  saying 
of  what  is  not  <false>  that  it  is  <false>,  thus  violating  the  definition 
of  saying  the  false. 

Given  the  Aristotelian  account  of  what  it  is  to  say  something  true  and 
something  false,  it  is  impossible  that  statements  should  all  be  true  or 
all  be  false:  this  possibility  is  incompatible  with  that  account,  which  is 
presupposed  in  the  background  of  T21.  In  other  words,  All  statements 
are  true’  and  All  statement  are  false’  imply  an  absurd  negation  of  the 
Aristotelian  account  of  true  and  false,  and  therefore  cannot  be  true.51  As 

50  Cf.  my  second  comment  on  Lear  on  p.  74. 

51  On  this  reconstruction  of  the  logic  of  the  argument,  it  is  not  mandatory  that  ‘All  statements  are 
uue’  and  ‘All  statements  are  false’  are  actually  stated.  The  point  of  T21  is  that  on  the  hypothesis  that 
all  statements  were  true  (or  false)  then  the  corresponding  statement,  if  it  were  made,  would  violate 
the  Aristotelian  account  of  true  and  false,  which  is  sufficient  reason  to  discard  the  hypothesis. 
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we  have  already  seen,  the  strategy  of  arguing  against  Antiphasis  starting 
from  the  definitions  of  true  and  false  (or  obvious  corollaries  of  them)  is  not 
unheard  of  in  the  Metaphysics-,  cf.  the  proofs  of  the  Principle  of  Excluded 
Middle  in  r  7, 1011623-9  and  of  the  impossibility  that  all  statements  sho  uld 
be  false  in  r  8,  101265-11. 52  Therefore,  interpreting  T21  in  the  way  I  have 
advocated  leaves  us  with  an  elegant  argument  of  a  kind  which  Aristotle 
seems  eager  to  use,  at  the  same  time  saving  him  (or  the  Aristotelising  author 
of  k)  from  possible  charges  of  logical  incompetence  or  sheer  obscuritas. 

I  shall  not  discuss  here  Antiphasis’  possible  rejoinder  against  T2is  argu¬ 
ment  as  I  have  reconstructed  it  (by  taking  for  granted  his  own  account  of 
true  and  false  Aristotle  begs  the  question  against  him) ,  Aristotle’s  awareness 
of  this  possibility,  and  some  viable  Aristotelian  counters.  For  all  of  this  I 
refer  the  reader  to  my  parallel  remarks  in  section  1  of  this  chapter.  What  I 
have  aimed  at  proving  here  is  that  an  argument  which  various  commenta¬ 
tors  have  interpreted  as  a  self-refutation  argument,  and  which,  when  thus 
interpreted,  is  both  intrinsically  puzzling  and  difficult  to  square  with  my 
overall  analysis  of  ancient  (and  Aristotelian)  self-refutation,  actually  is  best 
construed  as  a  sound  reductio  working  along  very  different  lines. 

5.4.2  The  elenctic proof  of  pnc  in  Metaph.  r  4 

Whereas  T21  is  a  relatively  minor  spot  in  the  vast  map  of  Aristotelian 
scholarship,  the  passage  to  consider  next  has  been,  and  still  is,  at  the  centre 
of  enormous  scholarly  interest  and  controversy.  My  present  and  modest  aim 
is  to  suggest  that,  independently  of  our  interpretation  of  the  minute  details 
of  the  ‘elenctic  proof  of  pnc  in  r  4,  from  which  I  will  steer  clear  as  much 
as  possible,  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  those  commentators  who  constme 
it  as  a  self-refutation  argument  targeting  Antiphasis’  denial  of  pnc.53 

A  few  lines  after  the  beginning  of  r  4  Aristotle  explains  what  prov¬ 
ing  IXeyKTiKcbs  (‘elenctically’,  ‘by  way  of  refutation’)  is,  and  outlines  the 
skeleton  of  his  elenctic  proof  of  pnc: 

T22  But  even  this  [sc.  the  denial  of  pnc]  can  be  proved  to  be  impossible,  by  way 
of  refutation  (cnro5eT£ai  lAsyKTiKobs),  if  only  the  disputant  says  something; 
and  if  he  says  nothing ...  in  so  far  as  he  is  such,  such  a  person  is  from  the  start 
similar  to  a  vegetable.  By  ‘proving  by  way  of  refutation’  I  mean  something 
different  from  proving,  because  in  proving  one  might  be  thought  to  beg  the 
original  question,  but  if  someone  else  is  responsible  for  such  a  thing  there 
will  be  refutation  and  not  proof.  The  starting  point  for  all  the  cases  of  this 

52  Cf.  pp.  72013  and  72014. 

53  Cf.  e.g.  Irwin  1988:  181-8,  Cassin  and  Narcy  1989,  Cassin  1993,  De  Praetere  1993:  356—7,  Baltzly 
1999,  Politis  2004:  147-8. 
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kind  is  not  to  demand  that  he  say  that  something  either  is  or  is  not  (for 
one  might  well  believe  that  this  begs  the  original  question),  but  at  least  that 
he  signify  (crr||Jiouveiv)  something  both  to  himself  and  to  someone  else;  for 
that  is  necessary,  if  he  really  says  anything.  For  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
discourse  (Aoyos)  for  such  a  person,  either  with  himself  or  with  someone  else. 
But  if  one  grants  this,  there  will  be  proof,  for  there  will  already  be  something 
definite.  But  the  one  who  is  responsible  is  not  he  who  proves  but  he  who 
submits;  for  eliminating  discourse  he  submits  to  discourse54  (avaipcov  yap 
Aoyov  uTropevei  Aoyov).55  (ioo6an— 26) 

Let  us  try  to  distil  some  uncontroversial  points  emerging  from  this  long 

passage: 

•  The  denial  of  pnc  can  be  proved  to  be  impossible  (only)  elenctically, 
since  any  standard  proof  would  be  question-begging  (or  at  least  would 
appear  to  be  so). 56 

•  The  elenctic  proof  is,  broadly  speaking,  dialectical:  it  begins  with,  and  is 
based  on  (apxB)  ,  something  which  Antiphasis  says  (‘if  only  the  disputant 
says  something’),  probably  in  response  to  a  request  by  Aristotle  (‘the 
starting  point  is  not  to  demand  that .  .  .  but  that ...’). 

•  This  initial  request  does  not  beg  the  question  against  Antiphasis,  because 
he  is  not  asked  ‘to  state  that  something  either  is  or  is  not’,  and  not  — 
presumably  -  both;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  standard  dialectical  question 
requiring  a  yes-or-no  answer  (e.g.  ‘Is  Socrates  pale  (or  not?)’).57 

•  There  are  two  possible  reactions  to  Aristotle’s  initial  move: 

(1)  Antiphasis  remains  silent,  or  answers  in  a  way  which  is  tantamount 
to  remaining  silent:  either  way,  he  ‘signifies’  nothing,  hence  ‘is  similar 
to  a  vegetable’; 

(2)  Antiphasis  answers  in  a  way  which,  somehow,  commits  him  to  the 
existence  of ‘something  definite’  (cbpiapevov):  he,  and  not  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  Aristotle,  is  therefore  responsible  for  ‘something  definite’  being 

54  This  final  sentence  is  open  to  a  variety  of  readings,  depending  on  the  meaning  we  attribute  to  the 
two  occurrences  of  Aoyov  and  to  the  verb  uttopevei  (cf.  p.  91071  below). 

55  ECJTi  S’  octtoSeT^ou  eAeyktikcos  kou  TTEpi  toutou  oti  aSuvcrrov,  av  povov  ti  Asyq  6  aptf)ia(3r|Tcbv 
av  Se  pr|0Ev . . .  opoios  yap  c{>uTcp  6  toioutos  fj  toioOtos  fjSr).  to  S’  EAEyxTixcos  crrroSEi^ai  Asyco 
SiacfspEiv  xai  to  arroSET^ai,  oti  ottoSeixvucov  psv  av  So^eiev  aiTEia0ai  to  ev  apy^,  aAAou  Se  tou 
toioutou  aiTiou  ovtos  sAEyyos  av  eit)  xai  oux  octtoSei^is.  apyq  Se  TTpos  auavTa  tcc  Toiacrra  ou 
to  a^ioOv  f|  eTvou  ti  AEyEiv  f|  pf;  Elvai  (toOto  psv  yap  Tay  av  tis  uttoA6c|3oi  to  e^  apyns  aiTEiv), 
aAAa  cnipaivEiv  y£  ti  xai  auTcp  xai  aAAqy  toOto  yap  avayxq,  EittEp  Asyoi  ti.  e!  yap  pf),  oux 
av  eit)  too  toioutco  Aoyos,  out  auTcp  TTpos  at/Tov  oute  TTpos  aAAov.  av  Se  tis  touto  SiSco, 
Ecrrai  octtoSei^is-  riSr)  yap  ti  Ecrrai  cbpiapsvov.  aAA’  a’mos  ouy  6  cnroSEixvusaAA’o  UTtopevcov 
avaipcov  yap  Aoyov  uttopevei  Aoyov. 

56  Cf.  p.  7ini2  and  p.  72ms. 

57  Such  a  request  would  beg  the  question  against  Antiphasis  in  the  third  way  Aristotle  distinguishes 
in  Top.  8.13:  the  questioner  is  guilty  of petitio  prmcipii  if  he  asks  the  answerer  to  concede  particular 
cases  of  what  he  has  undertaken  to  conclude  universally. 
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assumed  as  a  premiss.  Starting  from  this  ‘something  definite’,  an 
elenctic  proof  of  pnc,  namely  a  refutation  (sAsyxos)  of  Antiphasis’ 
denial  of  pnc,  will  be  possible.  How  this  proof  runs  will  be  explained 
in  detail  in  what  follows  at  ioo6a28-ioo7bi8. 

The  two  more  controversial  issues  are  what  exactly  Aristotle’s  starting 
question,  or  request,  is  supposed  to  be58  and  what  exactly  the  verb  cnipcdvEiv 
means,  here  and  in  the  rest  of  r  4.59  I  suggest  that  it  is  difficult  to  offer 
any  convincing  solution  to  these  exegetical  cruces  that  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  hypothesis  that  Aristotle’s  elenctic  proof  is  a  kind  of  self-refutation 
argument.  Let  us  consider  some  instructive  examples. 

According  to  Irwin’s  influential  reading,  for  example,  Aristotle  argues 
that  for  Antiphasis’  thesis60  to  be  true,  its  necessary  presuppositions  (it 
is  the  same  S  —  e.g.  man  —  that  Antiphasis  signifies  as  the  subject  of  the 
contradictory,  and  therefore  non-identical ,  properties  F  and  not-A  —  e.g. 
pale  and  not  pale)  must  be  true;  but  if  these  presuppositions  are  true, 
then  Antiphasis’  thesis  is  false,  since  they  require  a  ‘semantic’  definiteness 
which  the  truth  of  his  thesis  would  bar.  Hence  if  Antiphasis’  thesis  is  true, 
it  is  false;  therefore  it  is  false.61  This  nifty  reconstruction  of  the  elenctic 
proof  as  a  Consequentia  Mirabilis 62  overlooks  an  important  detail:  that 
Antiphasis  signifies  something  definite  is  not  presented  in  T22  as  a  hidden 
presupposition  of  Antiphasis’  denial  of  pnc  which  we  can  thereby  take  for 
granted  as  somehow  included  in  that  thesis,  but  as  something  distinct  and 
independent,  which  he  is  asked  to  concede  explicitly.63  Irwin  does  not 
clarify  how  his  interpretation  could  be  squared  with  the  textual  details 
of  T22,  but  I  presume  he  should  ask  us  to  believe  that  ou  to  a^iouv 
f|  Elvai  ti  Aeyeiv  f|  pq  sivai . . . ,  aAAa  aqpaivEiv  ys  ti  Kai  outgo  Kai 
aAAco  (ioo6ai9— 21)  means,  in  the  context,  something  like  ‘not  to  ask 

58  Some  common  proposals  are:  ‘Say  something  (significant)’,  ‘Is  there  anything  that  signifies  some¬ 
thing?’,  ‘Does  what  you  have  just  said  [sc.  your  denial  of  pnc]  signify  something?’,  ‘Does  “man” 
signify  something?’. 

59  For  example,  is  ‘what  man  “signifies”’  the  (identifiable)  subject  of  reference,  man,  of  which  contra¬ 
dictory  properties  are  predicated  by  Antiphasis  (cf.  e.g.  Lear  1980:  104-5,  Irwin  1988:  182)  or  the 
(definite)  sense  of  the  word  ‘man’  which  Antiphasis  must  accept  exists  whenever  he  utters  ‘man’  (cf. 
e.g.  Dancy  1975,  Cassin  1993)? 

60  Irwin  believes  that  in  this  part  of  r  4  Antiphasis  is  already  advocating  the  contrary,  and  not  simply 
th<b  contradictory,  of  pnc  (‘For  any  subject  and  any  of  its  properties  it  is  possible  for  that  subject  to 
have  both  the  property  and  its  negation’). 

61  Irwin  1988: 18 1.  Elsewhere  Irwin  (1977:  222)  claims  that  these  unavoidable  presuppositions  ‘cannot 
be  rejected  without  self-refutation  or  self-defeating  silence  and  failure  to  speak  significantly’. 

62  For  detailed  discussion  of  Consequentia  Mirabilis  cf .  section  1  of  chapter  6. 

63  I  agree  with  Bolton  (1994: 348)  that  Irwin’s  type  of  reconstruction  in  terms  of  implicit  presuppositions 
‘misconstrues  Aristotle’s  elenchus.  An  elenchus  is  based  not  on  the  necessary  presuppositions  of  an 
opponent’s  thesis,  or  of  its  intelligibility  or  the  like,  but  only  on  what  is  explicidy  granted ...  by  the 
opponent’. 
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<Antiphasis>  to  say  that  something  either  is  or  is  not.  .  . ,  but  <to  ask 
him  to  say>  that  at  least  he  signifies  something  both  to  himself  and  to 
someone  else  <whenever  he  puts  forward  a  counterexample  to  pnc,  e.g. 
“man  is  pale  and  is  not  pale”  >’.  This  is  demanding  a  lot,  even  of  Aristotle’s 
notorious  obscura  brevitas.  Moreover,  to  ask  Antiphasis  whether  his  denials 
of  pnc  signify  something  or  not  would  be,  in  fact,  to  ask  him  ‘to  say 
that  something  either  is  or  is  not’,  begging  the  question  and  disregarding 
Aristotle’s  own  advice.  Finally,  Antiphasis’  refusal  to  concede  that  these 
denials  bear  definite  signification  would  be  perhaps  too  harshly  compared 
to  the  condition  of  silent  vegetables  anyway. 

Baltzly  is  even  more  explicit  in  his  contention  that  the  elenctic  proof  of 
pnc  in  r  4  ‘is  most  obviously  intended  as  a  self- refutation  argument’  (1999: 
174).  In  T22  Aristotle  would  be  explaining  that  the  truth  of  pnc  can  be 
established  by  proving  that  its  negation  is  ‘operationally  self- refuting’:  if  it 
‘were  true,  neither  it  nor  anything  else  could  be  said  or  thought’  (173). 64  To 
be  able  to  assert  his  denial  of  pnc,  which  destroys  meaningful  discourse  and 
thought  (ocvaipcbv  Aoyov),  Antiphasis  must  at  least  admit  that  something 
definite  exists  (the  sense  of  the  words  he  uses)  and  accept  certain  basic 
conditions  on  the  meaningfulness  of  discourse  (uttopevei  Aoyov)  which 
imply  the  truth  of  pnc.65  If,  conversely,  pnc  and  those  conditions  failed 
to  hold,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  or  affirm  anything  meaningfully, 
including  pnc  and  its  denial.  I  shall  return  to  operational  self-refutation 
and  its  possible  ancient  antecedents  in  part  11.  What  I  want  to  stress  here 
is,  again,  that  Baltzly  s  proposal  to  construe  Aristotle’s  argument  as  a  self¬ 
refutation  charge  lacks  solid  textual  grounds:  the  admission  of  something 
definite  from  which  the  elenctic  proof  can  take  off  seems  to  be  presented 
by  Aristotle  as  the  consequence  of  Antiphasis’  agreeing  to  say  something 
(av  povov  ti  Asyq)  or  something  significant  (aqpaivEiv  ys  ti),66  and  not 
of  Antiphasis’  willingness  to  assert  his  own  thesis  (the  negation  of  pnc)  or 
to  grant  that  it  carries  definite  signification. 

Irwin’s  and  Baltzly’s  reconstructions  are  interesting  illustrations  of  a 
certain  tendency  to  extrapolate  ideas  and  arguments  that  are  presented, 
more  or  less  explicitly,  in  the  ancient  texts  and  draw  on  them  to  construct 
what  appear  to  be  convincing  objections  against  the  original  targets  of  those 

64  According  to  Baltzly  (1999:  171),  in  this  way  Aristotle  adopts  a  typical  Platonic  argument  pattern, 
the  ‘method  of  dialectic’  described  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Republic.  For  discussion  and  criticism 
of  this  view  cf.  part  11,  chapter  13,  section  4. 

65  Cf.  Baltzly  1999:  195^7. 

66  Or,  at  most,  as  the  consequence  of  Antiphasis’  agreeing  to  grant  that  something  signifies  (on  the 
different,  but  in  my  opinion  less  straightforward,  reading  of  ou  to  ofyouv  f|  elvai  ti  Aeyeiv  f|  pf| 
elvai . . .  aAAa  oripaiveiv  ye  ti  at  ioo6ai9~2i). 
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texts  and  arguments,  quite  independently  of  the  precise  way  in  which 
that  material  was  put  to  use  by  the  ancient  authors  themselves  within 
their  own  argumentative  strategy  as  developed  in  particular  contexts.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  something  inherently  wrong  with  this:  the 
reason  why  the  study  of  ancient  philosophy  is  not  a  narrow  antiquarian 
or  historical  enterprise,  and  why  we  should  want  to  devote  our  time  and 
effort  to  such  a  study,  is  that  by  ‘doing  ancient  philosophy  we  are  (or 
at  we  least  should  be)  naturally  stimulated  to  do  philosophy,  in  a  fruitful 
conversation  with  the  ancients.67  ‘What  could  we  object  against  a  denier 
of  pnc?’,  we  can  ask  ourselves,  today  just  as  twenty-four  centuries  ago. 
‘Look  at  Aristotle’s  main  lesson  in  Metaphysics  V  4.  There  is  an  indissoluble 
link  between  pnc  and  the  very  possibility  of  definite  signification;  thus  if 
pnc  broke  down,  this  (like  anything  else)  could  not  even  be  meaningfully 
expressed.  If,  conversely,  you  can  express  a  meaningful  denial  of  pnc,  this 
is  already  sufficient  to  show  that  pnc  actually  holds,  at  least  for  you  and 
anyone  else  for  whom  your  words  have  some  meaning.  Any  denial  of  pnc 
is  thus  self-refuting’.  This  is  only  the  embryo  of  a  possible  ‘Aristotelian’ 
reply  to  Antiphasis  (I  have  left  a  number  of  crucial  details  indeterminate 
on  purpose),  a  reply  which  is  clearly  inspired  by  what  Aristotle  writes  in 
r  4  and  which,  presumably,  he  could  have  endorsed.  As  it  stands,  such  an 
embryonic  reply  raises  a  variety  of  pressing  questions  and  problems  which 
will  get  fruitful  philosophical  reflection  (and  conversation  with  Aristotle) 
going.  However,  we  should  be  wary  of  the  easy  temptation  to  conflate  this 
argument  with  the  one  at  which  Aristotle  himself  hints  in  T22  and  other 
related  r  4  passages;  before  we  can  do  that,  we  should  take  care  to  clarify 
how  this  particular  manoeuvre  could  be  squared  with  Aristotle’s  actual 
words  in  those  passages  and  with  their  relevant  context.  And  this  task,  I 
have  suggested,  is  something  that  Irwin’s  and  Baltzly’s  thought-provoking 
reconstructions  fail  to  perform  in  a  clear  and  convincing  way. 

If  Aristotle’s  elenctic  proof  of  pnc  is  not  based  on  the  self-refuting  nature 
of  Antiphasis’  denial  of  pnc,  what  kind  of  argument  is  it?  One  thing  that 
is  clear  is  that,  like  the  self-refutation  arguments  we  have  encountered 
so  far,  it  presupposes  and  requires  some  kind  of  dialectical  context.  In 
virtue  of  his  decision  to  engage  in  discussion  with  Aristotle,  rather  than 
remain  silent  like  a  vegetable  or  produce  meaningless  noises,  Antiphasis 
cannot  help  granting  certain  admissions  from  which  pnc  itself,  and  thus 
the  falsehood  of  his  thesis,  can  be  somehow  inferred.  It  is  clear  that,  among 
these  admissions,  the  one  that  something  bears  definite  signification  is 

67  For  more  refined  and  thought-provoking  considerations  on  this  topic  cf.  Wardy  2006. 
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prominent.  For  my  present  limited  purposes  we  need  not  be  concerned 
with  clarifying  what  exactly  all  these  admissions  are,  and  especially  how 
exactly  they  are  supposed  to  entail  pnc  (and  in  what  sense  of ‘entail’) .  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  notice  that,  as  Wedin  has  convincingly  argued,  Aristotle’s 
‘proof  by  way  of  refutation’  had  the  broad  structure  of  a  direct  refutation 
of  not-PNC,  i.e.  of  a  direct  proof of  pnc 

‘s’  signifies  initially  granted  by  Antiphasis 

‘s’  signifies  — >  pnc  argued  by  Aristotle  and  conceded  by 

Antiphasis 

PNC 

in  which,  crucially,  Antiphasis’  thesis,  not-PNC,  does  not  figure  among  the 
premisses  of  its  own  refutation  (2000:  129). 68  In  other  words,  the  elenctic 
proof  of  pnc  is,  unsurprisingly,  an  elenchus  of  Antiphasis’  thesis,  not-PNC,69 
based  on  certain  other  premisses  which  Antiphasis  cannot  help  granting  if 
he  wants  to  participate  in  any  dialectical  exchange,  and  not,  narrowly,  if 
he  wants  to  state  or  defend  his  own  denial  of  pnc. 70  On  this  construal  of 
the  elenctic  proof,  the  crucial  sentence  at  the  end  of  T22,  which  some  have 
read  as  a  compressed  summary  of  the  self-refutation  argument71  (e.g.  by 
the  very  act  of  destroying  rational  discourse  by  his  denial  of  pnc  (avaipcov 
yap  Aoyov)  Antiphasis  recurs  to  significant  language  (uttoijevei  Aoyov) 
which  presupposes  pnc  itself),  can  be  interpreted  as  follows:  although 
Antiphasis  says  things  (like  his  denial  of  pnc)  which,  if  true,  would  destroy 
any  rational  discourse  (avaipcov  yap  Aoyov),  he  opts  to  engage  in  some 
kind  of  rational  exchange  with  his  opponent  (instead  of  remaining  silent), 
and  thereby  submits  to  certain  principles  of  rationality  (uttoijevei  Aoyov) 
such  as  the  commitment  to  saying  something  significant  ‘both  to  himself 
and  to  someone  else’;  but  this  submission  is  itself  sufficient  to  commit  him 
to  pnc  and  to  bring  about  his  defeat.72 

Aristotle’s  elenctic  proof,  which  is  set  in  a  dialectical  context  and  has 
a  well-defined  structure  which  seems  to  follow  the  pattern  I  have  just 

68  Shields’  translation  ‘indirect  demonstration’  (2007:  251)  is  therefore  not  only  extremely  loose,  but 
aiso  misleading. 

69  Cf.  1006315-18  (in  T22  above):  ‘by  “proving  byway  of  refutation”  I  mean  something  different  from 
proving . . .  there  will  be  refutation  and  not  proof.  For  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  elenchus  cf. 
SE  5,  167323-7;  on  the  Aristotelian  elenchus  cf.  Bolton  1993,  Cavini  1993b,  Gobbo  1997.  In  the 
introduction  I  have  argued  that  elenchus  and  seif-refutation  argument  should  be  kept  distinct. 

70  This  makes  the  elenctic  proof  of  pnc  different  from  the  (already  loose)  seif-refutation  argument 
against  the  ouk  ecjtiv  avnAgyaiv  thesis  as  developed  in  the  Euthydemus  (cf.  chapter  4,  section  1). 

71  Cf.  e.g.  Cassin  1993,  who  distinguishes  three  possible  ways  of  construing  the  seif-refutation  (‘logical’, 
‘pragmatic’  and  ‘transcendental’). 

71  For  a  reading  along  these  lines  cf.  e.g.  Whitaker  1996: 188-9. 
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sketched,  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  related  ‘meta-elenctic  argument’, 
i.e.  the  more  abstract  reflection  or  ‘moral’  which  we  can  extrapolate  from 
the  elenctic  proof  and  which  expresses  its  underlying  rationale:  borrowing 
Code’s  words,  ‘adherence  to  pnc  is  a  prerequisite  for  significant  thought 
and  discourse’,  i.e.  ‘it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  significant  statement 
or  have  a  significant  thought  unless  that  thought  or  discourse  were  in 
conformity  with  the  pnc’,  so  that  ‘everyone,  insofar  as  he  or  she  is  rational, 
insofar  as  he  or  she  has  significant  thoughts  at  all,  presupposes  the  principle’, 
including  the  opponent  of  pnc  itself  (1987:  144-5).  The  elenctic  proof 
proper  and  the  meta-elenctic  argument  just  described  are  often  conflated 
by  commentators,  which  is  another  manifestation  of  the  same  tendency  I 
have  discussed  above  with  reference  to  Irwin’s  and  Baltzly’s  interpretations 
of  the  elenctic  proof  itself  as  a  self-refutation  argument.  This  is  not  to  claim 
that  the  meta-elenctic  argument  is  purely  our  creation,  and  so  much  the 
less  that  it  would  be  unacceptable  to  Aristotle:  my  point  is  that  nowhere  is 
it  formulated  by  Aristotle  himself. 

More  than  once  in  r  4  Aristotle  underlines  that  Antiphasis’  position 
is  incompatible  with  dialectic,73  in  a  way  strongly  reminiscent  of  crucial 
remarks  we  have  found  in  the  Platonic  texts  in  chapter  4:  e.g.  ‘there  would 
be  no  discourse  (Aoyos)  for  such  a  person,  either  with  himself  or  with 
anyone  else’  (ioo6a22— 4);  ‘if  words  do  not  signify,  mutual  discussion  (to 
SiocAsyeoflai)  is  eliminated’  (ioo6b8-9);  ‘if  one  does  that,  there  is  no 
discussion  (ou  SiocAsysTai)’  (iooya.1^-20) .  As  Irwin  observes,  however,  the 
elenctic  proof  is  not  ad  hominem  in  the  sense  that  it  depends  on  the  beliefs 
of  a  particular  interlocutor  or  group  of  interlocutors:  ‘no  other  interlocutor 
who  remains  an  interlocutor  can  refuse  the  concession  that  Antiphasis  has 
to  make .  .  .  anyone  who  refuses .  .  .  might  as  well  be  a  vegetable’.74  Irwin 
also  stresses  that  the  elenctic  proof  cannot  rule  out  the  logical  possibility 
that  pnc  is  false,  since  we  might  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  there  exists 
a  reality  of  the  sort  that  is  commonly  assumed  to  make  our  language, 
dialectic,  and  rational  inquiry  meaningful:75  logic  cannot  establish  for  us 

73  The  deeply  dialectical  nature  of  the  elenctic  proof  of  pnc  is  stressed  by  Bolton  1994. 

74  Irwin  1988: 187  (slightly  adapted).  In  Irwin’s  own  jargon,  the  elenctic  proof  of  pnc  is  not  an  instance 
of  ‘ordinary  dialectic’,  but  of  ‘strong  dialectic’  (187—8).  This  is  not  countered  by  Metaph.  K  5, 
io6ib34— io62an:  that  the  only  possible  proof  of  pnc  is  ad  hominem  (TrposTovSg)  only  means  that 
it  must  start  from  some  concession  which  the  interlocutor  (Antiphasis)  grants. 

75  Irwin  1988:  187.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  Irwin’s  point  seems  to  be  incompatible  with 
his  own  reconstruction  of  the  skeleton  of  the  elenctic  proof  as  a  Consequentia  Mirabilis  (cf.  p.  88). 
According  to  Baltzly,  it  is  exactly  the  ‘intuition  that  it  is  no  accident  that  the  world  can  be  spoken 
and  thought  of,  i.e.  the  presupposition  that  the  world  is  intelligible,  that  underlies  Aristotle’s  use 
of  operational  self-refutation  as  a  means  to  establish  the  unhypothetical  truth  of  pnc  (1999:  191— 2). 
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that  the  correct  attitude  towards  the  world76  is  not  to  abandon  ‘rational 
thinking’  as  a  pure  illusion  and  to  embrace  the  silent  life  of  vegetables.  This 
is  a  fundamentally  sound  and  important  point  to  make;  it  must  be  added, 
however,  that,  if  interpreted  correctly,  the  elenctic  proof  does  not  aim,  in 
the  first  place,  at  establishing  what  it  cannot  in  fact  establish.  Aristotle’s 
elenctic  proof  is  a  strategy  which  can  be  employed  to  defeat  any  denier 
of  pnc,  by  forcing  him  to  admit  the  truth  of  PNC  in  virtue  of  his  very 
participation  in  rational  discussion.  As  such,  it  does  not  purport  to  rule 
out  the  logical  possibility  that  pnc  is  false.  It  is  rather  the  meta-elenctic 
argument  that  interpreters  have  extrapolated  from  the  elenctic  proof  that 
suffers  the  limitations  typical  of  ‘transcendental  arguments’77  and  should 
not  be  assumed  to  be  a  clinching  proof  of  the  necessary  truth  of  pnc.78 

These  sketchy  remarks  about  the  nature  of  Aristotle’s  elenctic  proof  of 
pnc  remind  us  of  analogous  ones  we  have  found  to  be  valid  for  ancient 
self-refutation  arguments.  One  might  conclude  that,  the  differences  I  have 
pointed  out  notwithstanding,  the  elenctic  proof  is  not,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  so  dissimilar  from  a  self- refutation  argument.  This  impression  is  not 
completely  off  the  mark:  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  Aristotle  could 
have  shaped  his  elenctic  proof  into  the  self-refutation  pattern,  for  example 
along  the  same  lines  as  Baltzly’s  proposal:  ‘When  you  state  your  denial  of 
pnc,  you  must  mean  something  definite  by  the  words  you  utter  to  formulate 
it,  otherwise  you  would  not  be  really  taking  part  in  our  discussion,  but 
just  making  noises  (which  is  not  much  more  dignified  than  cabbage-style 
silence);  but  then  you  yourself  are  committed,  unwittingly,  to  pnc  and 
to  the  falsehood  of  your  own  position’.  A  challenging  question  is  why 
Aristotle  did  not  opt  for  any  such  neat  formulation,  as  patient  analysis  of 
the  details  of  the  text  of  Metaphysics  r  4  seems  to  indicate.  Did  he  fail 
to  notice  this  possibility?  This  hypothesis  sounds  far-fetched  in  light  of 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  can  be  said  to  be  Aristotle's  presupposition  rather 
than,  once  again,  something  to  which  Antiphasis  commits  himself  by  the  act  itself  of  engaging  in 
discussion  (and  thus  whether  for  Aristotle  this  presupposition  can  be  used  as  a  premiss  to  establish 
the  absolute  truth  of  pnc,  or  only  the  incoherence  of  Antiphasis’  position).  On  ‘operational  self¬ 
refutation’  cf.  part  11,  chapter  13,  section  1;  for  Baltzly’s  discussion  of  the  prominent  role  of  operational 
self-refutation  in  Plato  and  criticism  of  it  cf.  part  11,  chapter  13,  section  4. 

76  Or,  at  least,  toward  some  part  of  the  world  for  which  pnc  does  not  hold.  Cf.  Code  1987:  149: 
‘A  person  might  believe  that  the  pnc  does  govern  his  significant  thoughts  and  statements  and  yet 
disbelieve  the  general  principle.  He  might  even  believe  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  true  contradictions, 
but  that  a  limitation  of  the  human  intellect  prevents  us  from  knowing  them.’ 

77  On  these  limitations  cf.  the  seminal  Stroud  1968.  Cf.  also  p.  216047. 

78  Cf.  Code  1986:  356:  ‘The  fact  that  acceptance  of  pnc  is  required  for  significant  thought  is  not  the 
reason  why  pnc  is  true.  But  Aristotle  is  not  trying  to  show  why  the  principle  is  true.  He  is  concerned 
to  show  why  it  must  be  accepted  as  true . . .  why  it  must  be  the  case  that  I,  or  anybody  else  engaged 
in  significant  thought  or  discourse,  accept  it.’ 
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Aristotle’s  Platonic  heritage.  Did  he  believe  that  shaping  his  elenctic  proof 
thus  would  not  make  his  case  any  stronger?  (I  have  already  signalled  above 
Aristotle’s  limited  enthusiasm  towards  self-refutation  arguments.)  Or  is 
his  choice  to  be  explained  by  appealing  to  more  profound  considerations 
involving  the  logic  of  the  elenctic  proof?  This  answer  would  be  worth 
exploring  in  more  detail  than  is  possible  here.  It  is  not  clear,  for  example, 
what  Aristotle  himself  would  have  said  each  of  the  Greek  words  composing 
Antiphasis’  thesis  ‘signifies’,  supposing  this  thesis  sounded  like 

to  ccuto  apcc  elvai  te  kcu  pr]  sivai  Suvcctov  kcci  kcctcc  to  outo 

the  same  thing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  respect. 

From  the  little  we  can  gather  from  his  scanty  and  unsystematic  remarks 
on  the  subject,  it  seems  that  in  Aristotle’s  view  particles,  prepositions  and 
connectives  would  not  count  as  ‘significant’  utterances  (cf.  e.g.  Poet.  20, 
i456b38-i457aio).  Also  the  verb  ‘to  be’  does  not  seem  to  signify  anything 
definite  when  taken  in  isolation,  but  only  ‘additionally  signifies’  (irpoaori- 
pocivEi),  within  a  sentence,  a  combination  between  a  subject  and  a  predi¬ 
cate  (cf.  Int.  3,  i6b22-5).79  If  this  is  correct,  eIvoci  would  also  be  a  slippery 
stepping-stone  to  use  in  an  elenctic  proof,  and  the  pronoun  ocutos  and 
the  adjective  Suvoctos  would  remain  the  only  (and  not  very  manageable) 
candidates  as  bearers  of  definite  signification. 

Perhaps  more  importandy,  to  try  to  focus  on  Antiphasis’  specific  formu¬ 
lation  of  his  denial  of  pnc  might  have  not  been  the  best  strategy  anyway. 
Antiphasis  is  not,  after  all,  a  single  well-defined  historical  figure  with  a  well- 
defined  (and  univocally  expressed)  philosophical  thesis;  he  is  a  hazy  ‘living 
bundle’  of  several  interrelated  positions  (e.g.  Heraclitean,  Anaxagorean  and 
Protagorean)  which  Aristotle  believes  to  be  ultimately  committed,  more 
or  less  explicitly  and  consciously,  to  some  kind  of  denial  of  pnc.  If  your 
adversary  has  no  single  well-defined  and  easily  recognisable  position,  it  is 
tactically  prudent  not  to  construe  your  argument  as  a  specific  attack  on  a 
narrow  and  partial  formulation  of  that  position.80  Once  again,  the  aims 
and  constraints  of  dialectic  might  have  had  a  crucial  role  in  shaping  the 
form  of  an  ancient  philosophical  argument. 

79  Cf.  Whitaker  1996:  55-9, 190-1.  For  a  different  viewcf.  Burnyeat  (2003:  13—14),  according  to  whom 
in  Aristotle’s  view  ‘the  “is”  which  joins  subject  to  predicate  has  semantic  meaning  in  its  own  right’ 
which  ‘varies  with  the  category  of  the  predicate  it  joins  to  a  subject’. 

80  Some  have  suggested  that  Aristotle’s  use  of  ‘man’  in  the  elenctic  proof  as  an  example  of  a  term 
which  must  carry  definite  signification  is  an  allusion  to  Protagoras’  ‘Man  is  the  measure’  (cf.  e.g. 
Gottlieb  1992:  185),  but  this  proposal  is  purely  conjectural. 


CHAPTER  6 

Introducing  TrEpirponf ):  Sextus  Empiricus 


In  the  previous  four  chapters  we  have  analysed  several  ancient  arguments 
which  denounced  certain  extremist  views  on  truth  and  falsehood  as  self- 
refuting,  detecting  interesting  analogies  in  their  logic.  The  passages  we  shall 
consider  in  this  chapter,  all  from  Sextus  Empiricus’  corpus ,  both  testify  to 
the  continuous  survival,  and  indeed  flourishing,  of  the  same  argumentative 
pattern  over  the  centuries  which  separate  Aristotle  and  Sextus1  (or  Sextus’ 
sources)  and  seem  to  reflect  a  more  explicit  awareness  of  its  distinctiveness,2 
as  suggested  by  the  frequent  adoption  of  a  semi-technical  vocabulary  to 
label  it:  the  verb  TiEpiTpETTEiv  (‘to  reverse’,  ‘to  turn  around’)  and  its  sub¬ 
stantival  form  TTEpiTpoTTT]  (‘reversal’,  ‘turnabout’,  ‘turning  the  tables’). 

6.1  ‘EVERY  APPEARANCE  IS  TRUE’:  DIALECTICAL  REVERSAL  OR 
CONSEQUENTS  MIRABILIS ?  (M7.389-90) 

Let  us  begin  with  one  of  the  best  known  self-refutation  arguments  reported 
by  Sextus,  having,  once  again,  a  (supposedly)  Protagorean  thesis  as  its  target: 

T23  One  could  not  say  that  every  appearance  (<|>avTacnav)  is  true,  because  of 
reversal  (TT£piTpoTrf]v),  as  both  Democritus  and  Plato  taught  contradicting 
Protagoras;  for  if  every  appearance  is  true,  it  will  also  be  true,  being  based 
on  an  appearance,  that  not  every  appearance  is  true,  and  thus  it  will  become 
false  that  every  appearance  is  true.  And  even  apart  from  this  kind  of  reversal 
(TTEpiTpOTrqs)  .  .  .3  (2^7.389—90) 

1  It  is  impossible  to  establish  Sextus’  dates  with  any  certainty.  House  (1980:  231)  believes  that  the 
evidence  is  such  ‘that  one  cannot  do  any  more  than  set  a  limit  on  the  possible  dates  of  Sextus  which 
range  from  A.D.  100  to  the  first  part  of  the  third  century’.  Most  scholars,  however,  locate  Sextus’ 
floruit  by  the  end  of  the  second  century  ad,  and  Decleva  Caizzi  (1993:  330)  has  argued,  conjecturally, 
that  Sextus’  floruit  should  be  located  about  150-170. 

2  Cf.  Burnyeat  1976a:  47.  As  my  analysis  will  clarify,  however,  I  do  not  agree  this  is  a  higher  level  of 
‘consciousness  of  logical  form  (italics  mine). 

3  trdcrav  pev  o5v  c^avTaoiav  ouk  av  eittoi  tis  ctAr)0rj  81a  T13V  TTEpiTpOTrfjv,  kocGcos  6  te  AriPOKpiTos 
Kai  6  FIAaTcov  avnAEyovTES  tco  ffpcoTccyopa  eSiSocctkov  e!  yap  tracra  <f>avTaaia  ectt'iv  aAr|6r|s, 
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The  noun  TTEpiTpoirfi  is  used  twice  here  to  brand  the  kind  of  argument 
presented  in  the  middle  of  the  passage:  what  is  this  label  supposed  to  mean 
and  how  does  that  argument  work?  In  his  first  seminal  article  on  ancient 
self- refutation  Burnyeat  suggested  that  although  ‘any  refutation,  of  course, 
establishes  the  contrary  of  what  it  refutes’,  TtEpiTpETTEiv  and  TTEpitpouf) 
tended  ‘particularly  to  be  used  of  the  special  case  where  the  thesis  to  be 
refuted  itself  serves  as  a  premise  for  its  own  refutation,  where  starting  out 
with  “p”  we  deduce  “not -p”  and  so  conclude  that  the  original  premise  was 
false’  (1976a:  48). 4  In  Sextus  and,  more  generally,  in  Hellenistic  and  post- 
Hellenistic  philosophical  jargon,  uEpitpouf)  came  to  indicate  not  simply 
a  reversal  or  refutation  of  a  thesis  into  its  contradictory,  but  a  self  reversal 
or  r^refutation  which  has  that  very  thesis  as  its  own  premiss  (there  is  an 
evident  metaphorical  component  in  this  jargon,  just  as  we  have  observed 
in  chapter  4,  section  1  for  Plato’s  use  of  Korra|3dAAEiv  and  dvocTpETTEiv).5 
Let  us  investigate  how  this  broad  outline  fits  the  logic  of  T23S  argument. 

If  we  take  T23  at  face  value,  we  might  think  that  Democritus  and  Plato 
presented  the  following  anti-Protagorean  argument: 

1  (1)  Every  appearance  is  true  Assumption 

(Protagoras’  thesis) 

2  (2)  It  is  an  appearance  that  not  Assumption 

every  appearance  is  true 

1,2  (3)  It  is  true  that  not  every  From  (1)  and  (2) 

appearance  is  true 

?  (4)  It  is  false  that  every  appearance  ?6 

is  true 

I  shall  sidestep  the  question  of  how  Protagoras’  relativistic  outlook  could 
turn,  in  most  of  the  following  philosophical  and  doxographical  tradition 

Koci  to  pf]  Traaav  c^avTaoiav  eTvcxi  aAr|0fj,  kcctcc  c^avTacriav  u<(ncrTapEvov,  Ecrrai  aAr|0E<;,  xai  outgo 
to  Tracrocv  (Jkxvtocoiocv  sTvai  aAri0fj  y£vf|CTETai  yEuSos.  xai  xwpis  §e  Tfjs  toiocuttis  TtEpiT poufy . . . 

4  I  shall  suggest  that  Burnyeat’s  final  clause  needs  careful  scrutiny.  It  should  be  noticed  that  actually 
the  fact  that  the  self-refuting  thesis  ‘serves  as  a  premise  for  its  own  refutation’  is  not  a  distinctive 
trait  of  self-refutation  arguments:  any  indirect  proof,  e.g.  by  reductio  ad  absurdum ,  can  be  seen  as 
a  refutation  of  the  contradictory  of  the  conclusion  in  which  the  contradictory  of  the  conclusion  is 
itself  a  premiss.  Although  the  ‘thesis’  subject  to  reversal  is,  as  I  shall  argue,  usually  more  complex 
than  a  simple  proposition,  or  even  a  statement  of  it,  it  is  certainly  incorrect  to  offer  a  general  account 
of  TTEpiTpoTrf)  as  ‘the  deployment  of  an  argument  against  its  original  proponents’  (Hankinson  1995: 
284,  italics  mine). 

5  It  is  not  implausible  that  TtEpiTpETtEiv  and  TtEpiTpoTtf)  could  have  themselves  been  used  as  pieces 
of  combat  jargon,  although  we  do  not  have  much  evidence  for  this  usage  (the  late  occurrence  of 
TTEpiTpoTtals  in  Plut.  Quaest.  Conv.  639F  discussed  by  Herrmann  (1995:  105)  is  to  my  knowledge  the 
only  one).  For  my  conjecture  that  the  Epicurean  phrase  TTEpixaToo  TpstTEiv  could  have  belonged  to 
the  wrestling  and  pankration  jargon  cf.  part  11,  chapter  9  (p.  156). 

6  I  shall  suggest  below  that  there  are  two  alternative  interpretations  for  this  final  step  to  be  considered. 
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(starting  as  early  as  Aristotle),  into  an  ‘infallibilist’  thesis  to  the  effect 
that  every  appearance  is  (unqualifiedly)  true.7  The  Theaetetus  passages  we 
have  examined  in  section  2  of  chapter  4  could  have  contributed  to  the 
process,  giving  some  readers  the  impression  that  the  Protagorean  thesis 
under  fire  was  an  unrelativised  assertion  that  whatever  appears  is  true, 
and  Plato’s  complex  dialectical  arguments  might  have  been  thereby  read 
along  the  simplified  lines  recorded  in  T23.  As  for  Democritus,  although  we 
do  not  possess  any  independent  evidence  for  his  employing  (and  possibly 
devising)8  any  such  argument  against  Protagoras,  I  see  no  serious  reasons 
for  doubting  the  reliability  of  Sextus’  attribution:  Plutarch  informs  us  that 
Democritus  wrote  ‘many  and  persuasive  things’  against  Protagoras  {Colot. 
1109A4).  One  could  even  find  a  thin  clue  in  support  of  Sextus’  accuracy  in 
another  Sextan  passage,  in  which  we  are  informed  thatXeniades  of  Corinth, 
‘who  was  mentioned  by  Democritus  too’,  asserted  ‘that  everything  is  false, 
and  that  every  appearance  and  judgement  are  false’  {My.  53).  If  Democritus 
had  something  to  say  about  such  an  obscure  figure,  we  can  suppose  that  it 
was  to  criticise  the  theses  which  Sextus  attributes  to  Xeniades,  or  at  least 
the  first.9  One  might  thus  conjecture  that  Democritus  attacked  Xeniades’ 
‘Everything  is  false’  by  some  self- refutation  argument  analogous  to  that 
which,  according  to  Sextus,  he  employed  against  Protagoras’  contrary  (and 
no  less  extremist)  position  (cf.  T34  and  T35  in  section  6.2  below).10 

What  we  can  safely  affirm  is  that,  since  the  noun  uEpiTpouf)  certainly 
did  not  appear  in  Plato,  Sextus’  own  phrasing  does  not  authorise  us  to 
believe  that  it  was  used  by  Democritus  either:  our  source  might  be  applying 
a  later,  Hellenistic  label  to  an  argument  which  was  anonymous  (or  otherwise 
labelled)  in  both  the  authors  he  mentions  as  its  proponents.  However,  we 
should  not  even  be  hasty  in  discarding  the  possibility  that  Democritus, 
unlike  Plato,  did  use  uEpiTpOTrf),  or  TtEpiTpETTEiv,  in  connection  with  his 

7  For  a  relativist  Protagoras  cf.,  however,  Cic.  Luc.  142;  S.E.  PHi. 216;  M 7.60. 

8  Sextus’  wording  might  suggest  that  Democritus  used  the  argument  before  Plato  (or  that  Democritus 
and  Plato  used  the  argument  more  or  less  at  the  same  time),  but  cannot  settle  the  issue  {pace  Zilioli 
2007: 114;  for  Democritus’  uncertain  dates  cf.  Lee  2005: 182—3).  That  Democritus  used  the  argument 
before  Plato  is  taken  for  granted  by  Burnyeat  (cf.  p.  98ml). 

9  One  could  argue  that  actually  Democritus  might  have  had  some  sympathy  for  Xeniades’  second 
thesis,  but  only  if  ‘appearance’  and  ‘judgement’  are  interpreted  in  a  narrow  perceptual  sense  (cf. 
tii6  on  p.  309).  Morel  believes  that  Democritus  ‘mentioned’  Xeniades  not  to  criticise  him,  but  to 
endorse,  at  least  partially,  his  position  (1996:  430-1):  cf.  Metapb.  r  5,  1009^1-12,  where  Aristotle 
claims  that  ‘Democritus  asserts  that  there  is  no  truth,  or  at  least  to  us  it  is  unclear’  (but  the 
context  indicates  that  this  report  is  meant  to  refer  to  sense-perception  only)  and  Cic.  Luc.  73, 
where  Democritus  is  reported  to  have  flatly  denied  the  existence  of  truth.  On  the  relationship 
between  Democritus  and  Xeniades  cf.  also  Brunschwig  1984;  on  Democritus’  ‘scepticism’  cf.  part  ill, 
chapter  15,  section  1. 

10  Democritus  used  at  least  another  famous  self-refutation  charge  (cf.  tii6  on  p.  309). 
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anti-Protagorean  argument,  and  perhaps  even  prompted  the  philosophical 
career  of  these  terms.11 

But  let  us  return  to  the  argument  itself.  Premiss  (2)  (‘It  is  an  appearance 
that  not  every  appearance  is  true’)  is  necessary  in  order  to  infer,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Protagoras’  (1),  that  it  is  true  that  not  every  appearance  is 
true  (3).  Burnyeat  found  this  puzzling:  what  is  the  rationale  of  saying  that 
(1)  is  r^refuting,  if  its  reversal  can  be  arrived  at  only  with  the  aid  of  the 
extra  premiss  (2),  which  seems  to  be  only  contingently  true?12  One  might 
protest  that  this  perplexity  arises  from  the  presupposition  that  in  ancient 
7T£piTpoTrf|,  just  like  in  modern  absolute  self- refutation  (cf.  chapter  2),  a 
single  proposition  must  be  responsible  for  its  own  refutation.  It  is  worth 
stressing,  however,  that  in  T23  not  only  we  are  not  told  that  (1)  is  turned 
around  by  itself  alone,  but  actually  also  the  ‘by  itself’  is  missing  (whereas 
the  reflexive  nature  of  the  reversal  will  be  explicit  in  other  passages,  the 
requirement  that  only  one  proposition  is  involved  is  never  expressed).  None 
the  less,  Burnyeat’s  solution  deserves  careful  scrutiny: 

We  are  to  imagine  Protagoras  putting  forward  a  subjectivist  doctrine,  according 
to  which  whatever  appears  to  anyone  to  be  so  is  so  in  fact,  (1).  He  is  opposed 
by  someone  saying  that  to  him  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  not  everything 
that  appears  to  someone  to  be  so  is  so  in  fact,  (2).  But  Protagoras  has  only  to 
be  opposed  like  this  and  he  will  be  forced  to  deny  his  own  thesis  and  admit 
defeat,  i.e.  that  not  every  appearance  is  true.  His  subjectivism  is  a  non-starter, 
bound  to  lose  him  the  debate  before  it  has  a  chance  to  get  going.  It  is  necessarily 
a  loser  because  in  a  dialectical  context  (2),  contingent  though  it  is,  is  in  a  sense 
guaranteed  to  hold;  for  there  is  no  debate  without  disagreement  and  clash  of 
views . . .  We  began  with  the  simple  and,  if  you  like,  strictly  self-refuting  case  of  a 
thesis  falsified  by  its  own  content.  Then  came  falsification  by  the  way  a  proposition 
is  presented . . .  Now  it  is  the  act  of  submitting  a  thesis  for  debate  or  maintaining 
it  in  the  face  of  disagreement  that  causes  its  reversal  and  shows  it  up  as  false. 
One  might  call  this  dialectical  self-refutation,  and  say  that  a  thesis  so  falsified  is 
dialectically  self-refuting.  (1976a:  59,  slightly  adapted) 

11  Contra  Burnyeat  1976a:  66-7:  since  ‘philosophical  writing  before  Epicurus  has  plenty  of  occasion 
to  speak  of  self-refutation,  but  the  varied  vocabulary  used  for  the  purpose  makes  no  mention  of 
reversal . . .  the  idea  of  reversal  can  be  traced  to  the  first  decade  of  the  third  century  bc  when  the 
Hellenistic  philosophies  were  taking  shape,  and  whether  or  not  it  originated  then  or  not  long 
before,  which  is  quite  likely,  it  certainly  played  a  major  role  in  the  prolonged  and  intensive  debating 
which  went  on  between  the  rival  movements  in  their  formative  years’.  Burnyeat  presupposes  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  TrepiTpoTtf)  vocabulary  had  originated  well  before  Hellenistic  times,  with 
Democritus,  on  the  sole  basis  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  After  all,  however, 
Democritus’  name  is  conspicuously  absent  from  Plato’s  writings,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  chapter  5 
Aristotle  was  not  keen  on  self-refutation  charges.  One  might  conjecture  that  Epicurus  borrowed 
the  TrepiTpoTtf)  jargon  from  Democritus  and  revived  it  (for  a  similar  suggestion  cf.  Vander  Waerdt 
1989:  249^9  and  part  11,  chapter  9). 

Iz  Cf.  Burnyeat  1976a:  49. 
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Burnyeat’s  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  placing  T23S  UEpiTpoirr]  in  some 
kind  of  dialectical  background  to  do  full  justice  to  its  logic  is  an  important 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  argument,  and  does  not  come  as 
a  surprise  at  this  point  of  our  inquiry.13  I  have  argued  that  careful  analysis 
reveals  that  all  the  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  we  have  analysed  so  far 
are  best  understood  as  presupposing  dialectical  contexts,  even  when  such 
contexts  are  not  explicitly  mentioned;  Burnyeat  suggests  that  the  same 
approach  might  be  required  in  the  case  of  T23  too.  Undoubtedly  thinking 
of  T23S  argument  in  dialectical  terms  has  the  advantage  of  transforming 
an  extra  premiss  that  would  otherwise  be  only  contingently  true,  (2),  in 
a  background  assumption  guaranteed  to  be  true  by  the  dialectical  context 
itself.  But,  one  might  protest,  why  should  we  not  be  content  with  proving 
that,  as  things  stand,  Protagoras’  thesis  must  be  false,  since  it  is  indisputable 
that  it  appears  to  someone  (indeed  to  many,  and  perhaps  everyone)  that 
not  all  appearances  are  true?14  So  interpreted,  the  argument  in  T23  would 
not  produce  a  formal  proof  of  the  logical  impossibility  of  Protagoras’  thesis, 
but  would  be  an  effective  non-dialectical  refutation  of  it. 

I  add  here  a  first  small  additional  clue  to  the  existence  of  an  implicit 
dialectical  background  to  T23S  argument  (weightier  evidence  will  follow 
in  the  next  few  pages).  According  to  Sextus,  the  TTEpiTpoTrp  argument 
shows  why  one  could  not  say  (ouk  av  ei'ttoi  tis),  with  Protagoras,  that 
every  appearance  is  true:  while  this  could  be  the  case  simply  because  the 
argument  establishes  the  falsehood  of  that  thesis  (and  one  should  always 
avoid  saying  something  demonstrably  false),  it  seems  much  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  to  say  that  every  appearance  is  true  plays  some  specific  role 
in  the  reversal.  If  you  say  that,  you  will  incur  dialectical  uEpiTpoirf]  and 
you  will  be  defeated  by  your  opponent  who  takes  the  opposite  position, 
just  in  virtue  of  what  you  are  saying  and  his  opposition. 

13  Burnyeat  seems  to  suggest  that  in  T23  (fiavTaoia  is,  just  like  TtEpiTpoTrr),  a  later  technical  concept, 
extraneous  to  the  original  formulation  of  the  argument  in  Democritus  and  Plato  (1976a:  4705). 
This  is  not  obvious:  the  term  (jjavTacrla  is  used  twice  in  the  Theaetetus,  at  152CI  and  i6ie8,  in 
the  exposition  of  Protagoras’  doctrine,  both  times  with  the  relevant  meaning  of  ‘what  appears 
(cfjcn vetch)’.  Moreover,  to  insist  that  <f>avTaoia  is  intended  in  its  later  technical  sense  in  T23  could 
be  dangerous  for  Burnyeat’s  own  interpretation:  from  a  Stoic  perspective,  any  mind  content,  even 
when  not  assented  to  but  simply  entertained,  is  a  (jjavTaola,  so  the  presence  of  a  dialectical  opponent 
would  become  redundant  on  this  reading,  because  the  proponent  of  the  thesis  according  to  which 
every  cfiavTaoia  is  true  must  presumably  entertain  also  the  contradictory  thought  that  not  every 
<{>avTacn'a  is  true  (even  when  not  actually  considering  the  possibility  that  it  is  true). 

14  McPherran  believes  that  T23  presents  an  absolute  self-refutation  argument,  where  no  dialectical 
context  is  required,  since  ‘Sextus  would  take  it  as  a  given  (contingent  but  historical)  that  prior  to 
the  assertion  that  “Every  appearance  is  true”  it  has  appeared  to  someone  (at  least  Xeniades)  that 
“Not  every  appearance  is  true”’  (1987:  293n8). 
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This  brings  us  to  my  first  doubt  about  Burnyeat’s  understanding  of 
dialectical  self-refutation,  according  to  which  dialectical  self-refutation 
would  show  up  a  thesis  as  false’,  or  ‘falsify’  it.  If  these  were  alternative  ways 
of  conveying  the  idea  that  the  proponent  of  a  dialectically  self-refuting 
thesis  ends  up  denying  it,  or  admitting  its  falsehood,  I  would  have  no 
qualms  about  accepting  such  jargon.  Since,  however,  Burnyeat  adopts  the 
same  vocabulary  of  falsification  also  for  two  other  species  of  self-refutation 
(absolute  and  pragmatic),  in  which  the  falsification  of  the  thesis  involved 
does  not  consist  in  a  mere  denial  by  its  proponent,  but  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  an  objective  proof  of  its  falsehood,  the  very  notion  of  falsifica¬ 
tion  is  not  innocuous  here,  but  seems  to  smuggle  a  non-dialectical  element 
back  into  the  camp  of  dialectical  self-refutation.  The  conclusion  that  the 
reversed  thesis  is  false  was  even  indicated  as  the  final  deductive  step  of 
any  irepiTpoufi  argument  in  Burnyeat’s  general  account  quoted  on  p.  96: 
‘starting  out  with  “/>”  we  deduce  “not -/>”  and  so  conclude  that  the  original 
premise  was  false  (1976a:  48,  italics  mine).  It  is  not  clear  then  whether 
Burnyeat  does  not  distinguish  dialectical  reversal  (of  a  certain  thesis  and  its 
supporters)  from  falsification  (of  the  propositional  content  of  the  thesis)  or 
supposes  that  the  dialectical  manoeuvre  of  TrepiTpouf)  is,  or  always  brings 
with  itself,  a  falsification  of  the  thesis  involved  as  well.  Let  me  illustrate  my 
distinction  between  dialectical  reversal  and  proof  that  a  certain  proposition 
is  false  by  self-refutation: 

•  Suppose  I  tell  you  ‘I  cannot  utter  an  English  sentence  longer  than  nine 
words’  (/>);  you  can  easily  object,  ‘But  this  sentence  you  have  just  uttered 
contains  ten  words!’,  and  force  me  to  admit  the  contradictory  of  my 
initial  thesis  (‘I  must  concede  I  was  wrong,  I  can  utter  English  sentences 
longer  than  nine  words’  (not-/))).  I  have  incurred  TrepiTpoirf].  In  this 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  dialectical  reversal  coincides  with  a  falsification  of 
the  reversed  thesis:  my  initial  utterance  was  an  actual  counterexample  to 
what  I  was  saying,  and  thus  falsified  its  own  propositional  content.15 

•  Suppose  I  tell  you  ‘All  sentences  I  utter  which  contain  the  phrase  “self- 
refuting  vegetable”  are  false’  (/>);  you  can  easily  object,  ‘But  the  sentence 
you  have  just  uttered  does  contain  the  phrase  “self- refuting  vegetable”, 
so  you  are  bound  to  admit  that  what  you  have  just  said  is  false,  and  that 
some  sentences  you  utter  containing  the  phrase  “self-refuting  vegetable” 
are  true’  (not-/?).  I  have  incurred,  again,  TTepiTpoirf]:  I  could  not  stick 
to  my  initial  thesis  and  was  forced  to  grant  you  its  contradictory.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  the  dialectical  reversal  also  delivers  a 
falsification  of  the  reversed  thesis.  Is  it  really  the  case  that  whenever  I  state 

Is  This  would  be  one  form  of ‘pragmatic  self -refutation’  which  I  shall  discuss  in  part  n,  chapter  io. 
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‘All  sentences  I  utter  which  contain  the  phrase  “self-refuting  vegetable” 
are  false’  I  am  saying  something  demonstrably  false?  An  easy  comparison 
with  the  Epimenides  Paradox  (cf.  pp.  15  and  81),  which  I  leave  to  the 
reader,  will  show,  once  again,  that  this  conclusion  would  be  unwarranted. 

Let  us  come  back  now  to  our  passage  T23,  and  try  to  read  it  through 
dialectical  lenses  as  suggested  by  Burnyeat.  From  the  Protagorean  thesis  (1), 
and  Protagoras’  opponent’s  dissent  (2),  Protagoras’  confession  follows  that 
(3)  ‘It  is  true  that  not  every  appearance  is  true’;  but  then  (4),  ‘It  is  false  that 
every  appearance  is  true’,  is  added  as  a  further  and  final  consequence.  In  my 
schematisation  of  the  argument  on  p.  96  I  left  this  final  step  unexplained. 
I  suggest  the  most  natural  way  of  reading  this  inference  is  to  see  (4)  as 
a  straightforward  consequence  of  (3)  (for  the  law  T- '/>— >F/>),  i.e.  as  an 
extra  turn  of  the  screw  aimed  at  making  Protagoras’  defeat  more  glaring  by 
having  him  admit  explicitly  the  falsehood  of  his  own  thesis  (and  not  only 
the  truth  of  its  contradictory).16 

As  we  have  seen,  one  might  be  tempted  to  read  T23  at  face  value  and 
propose  a  completely  different  interpretation  of  the  argument  as  a  non- 
dialectical  proof,  by  self-refutation,  of  the  falsehood  of  the  Protagorean 
doctrine.  Such  a  proof  could  run  along  the  following  lines: 


I 

(1) 

Every  appearance  is  true 

Protagoras’  thesis 

2 

(2) 

It  is  an  appearance  that  not 
every  appearance  is  true 

Assumption 

1,2 

(3) 

It  is  true  that  not  every 
appearance  is  true 

From  (1)  and  (2) 

1,2 

<3.i> 

Not  every  appearance  is  true 

From  (3),  by  T 'p—>p 

2 

<3.2> 

If  every  appearance  is  true, 
not  every  appearance  is  true 

From  (1)  and  <3.i> 

3-3 

<3-3> 

If  something  implies  its  own 
contradictory,  it  is  false 

Law  of  classical 
calculus 

2-,  3-3 

(4) 

It  is  false  that  every  appearance 
is  true 

From  <3.2>  and 
<3-3>17 

16  Cf.  p.  74  for  a  similar  manoeuvre.  Unlike  the  cases  of  ‘Everything  is  true’  or  ‘Everything  is  false’, 
here  the  application  of  the  principle  that  whenever  a  proposition  is  true  (false)  its  contradictory  is 
false  (true)  is  not  obviously  question-begging.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  someone  who  proposes  the 
thesis  that  ‘Every  appearance  is  true’  is  thereby  also  rejecting  that  basic  principle. 

17  For  reconstructions  along  these  lines  cf  e.g.  Barnes  1982a:  552,  Bellissima  and  Pagli  1996:  178. 
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I  will  not  stress  further  the  problem  that,  on  such  a  reconstruction,  (2) 
would  be  the  assumption  of  a  contingent  extra-logical  truth,  which  would 
remain  ‘undischarged’  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argument.  This  shows  that 
the  argument  cannot  conclude  that  the  Protagorean  thesis  is  a  ‘logical 
falsehood’,  but  this  is  not  particularly  disturbing  unless  one  approaches  the 
argument  with  the  preconception  that  self-refuting  propositions  must  be 
logical  falsehoods.18  It  is  the  status  of  another  assumption  that  appears  to  me 
more  problematic  here:  on  this  reconstruction  the  conclusion  (4)  would 
be  a  consequence  (koc'i  outgo)  not  of  (3),  the  apodosis  of  the  preceding 
conditional  sentence,  but  of  the  whole  conditional,  <3.2>,  together  with 
the  implicit  <3.3>.  Now,  <3-3>  is  a  tautology  of  the  classical  propositional 
calculus 

(cm)  {p-+^p)-+^p 

often  referred  to  by  the  specialists  as  Consequentia  Mirabilis  (‘the  mar¬ 
vellous  consequence’):  any  proposition  implying  its  own  contradictory  is 
false19  (and  necessarily  so).  To  be  precise,  the  name  Consequentia  Mirabilis 
(attested  for  the  first  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  among  Polish  Jesuit 
scholars)20  was  primarily  attributed  to  the  formula  (~'p-^,p)-+p,  also 
dubbed  Lex  Clavii  (‘Clavius’  law’:  any  proposition  implied  by  its  own 
contradictory  is  true),  and  only  consequently  to  cm  above,  which  follows 
from  it  by  a  simple  substitution  of  the  variables  and  the  law  of  double 
negation.  Hereafter  I  shall  use  the  label  ‘cm’  both  for  (/> — >  — <^)  — >  — ■/?  and 
for  (^p-+p)-+pT 

18  See  the  left  column  in  the  derivation,  where  the  assumptions  on  which  each  step  depends  are  listed. 
Given  the  assumption  (2),  the  argument  above  does  not  suffer  the  same  weakness  as  we  encountered 
in  previous  attempts  at  ‘logical’  reconstructions  of  ancient  self-refutation  arguments:  since  it  appears 
to  someone  that  (—>p)  not  every  appearance  is  true,  then  it  is  in  fact  impossible  that  every  appearance 
is  true.  For  even  if  all  the  other  appearances  should  be  true,  at  least  the  appearance  that  — •/>  will  not 
be  true,  but  Liar-paradoxical. 

19  In  this  paraphrase  of  cm  ‘is  false’  is  used  only  as  a  convenient  method  of  generalising  about 
negation.  However,  if  one  accepts  the  basic  semantic  principle  ->p—*-  Fp,  cm  can  be  reformulated 
with  a  falsehood  predicate:  (/>—»■  ~>p)—*-  Fp.  To  be  precise,  this  reformulation  seems  to  be  the  one 
required  in  the  argument  above  to  infer  the  conclusion  (4): 

1  (1)  (Vp)A/i— >-T/i  Protagoras’  thesis 

2  (2)  A(-’(V/))A/>— ^T/>)  Assumption 

1,2  (3)  T(-’(V/>)A/>->T/>)  From  (1)  and  (2) 

1.2  <3.i>  -Wp)Ap-*7p  From  (3),  by  Tp—*p 

2  <3.2>  (<yp)Ap-*Tp)-*{-‘{Vp)Ap->Tp)  From  (1)  and  <3.i> 

3.3  <3-3>  F/>  cm 

2.3.3  (4)  F(— '(V/j)A /» — /))  From  <3.2>  and  <3_3> 

20  Cf.  Lukasiewicz  1970:  i68ni9. 

21  Notice,  however,  that  the  two  formulae  are  not  equivalent  in  all  logical  systems:  in  intuitionistic 

logic,  for  example,  only  (p-*  -’/>)->  —>p  is  valid,  whereas  p)—> p  is  not.  For  a  comprehensive 
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cm  has  made  a  number  of  cursory  appearances  in  the  pages  of  the 
previous  chapters:  for  example,  it  was  used  by  Mackie  in  his  formal  analysis 
of  the  absolute  self-refutation  of  ‘Nothing  is  true’  (p.  20)  and  by  certain 
scholars  in  their  reconstructions  of  Plato’s  anti-Protagorean  argument  in  the 
Theaetetus  (p.  60)  and  of  some  Aristotelian  arguments  against  Antiphasis 
in  Metaphysics  r  (pp.  78  and  88).  For  expository  convenience  I  postponed 
our  discussion  of  the  role  of  cm  in  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  to  this 
more  advanced  stage  of  our  inquiry;  it  is  now  time  to  give  it  due  attention, 
starting  from  T23. 

FlepiTpoTTfi  has  often  been  interpreted  as  an  ancient  form  of  cm:  accord¬ 
ing  to  Barnes,  for  example,  ‘TTEpiTpoTtf) . .  .  turns  on  the  exotic  truth  that 
anything  which  implies  its  own  negation  is  itself  false’  (1997b:  31).  In  the 
remainder  of  this  section  I  shall  suggest  some  reasons  for  doubting  the 
correctness  of  any  reconstruction  of  ancient  TTEpiTpoirri  arguments  such  as 
the  one  in  T23  along  the  lines  of  cm.  To  begin  with,  and  more  trivially,  no 
formulation  of  cm  appears  in  our  passage.  To  this  objection  one  might  reply 
that  of  course  cm  does  not  need  to  be  stated  explicitly,  because  it  is  not  used 

as  a  premiss  in  the  argument,  but  as  an  inferential  schema  (y> — >  — ■/>  I - p): 

any  attentive  and  competent  reader  should  recognise  the  obvious  validity 
of  this  schema  as  what  justifies  the  inference  from  a  conditional  formed  by 
contradictories,  <3.2>,  to  its  consequent,  the  conclusion  (4).  But  is  it  so 
obvious  that  any  attentive  and  competent  ancient  reader  would  have  easily 
filled  in  the  blanks  in  the  argument  with  the  Mirabilisi  Not  only  is  cm 
never  presented  as  a  logical  law  or  principle  by  our  sources  for  Hellenistic 
logic22  or,  more  broadly,  for  ancient  logic,  but  no  argument  is  attested  in 
which  it  is  unequivocally  employed :  our  T23  has  been  seen  by  historians 
of  logic  as  one  of  the  few  and  most  promising  philosophical  texts  for  an 
attempt  at  tracing  back  the  use,  if  not  the  theoretical  formulation,  of  cm 
to  antiquity.  Although  this  might  be  partly  imputed  to  an  objective  diffi¬ 
culty  in  univocally  translating  into  logical  form  arguments  expressed  in  a 

history  of  Consequentia  Mirabilis  cf.  Nuchelmans  1991: 124—37  and  Bellissima  and  Pagli  1996. 1  shall 
not  deal  here  with  the  non-trivial  question  whether  Consequentia  Mirabilis  itself  has  always  been 
understood  as  something  equivalent  to  the  law  of  the  classical  propositional  calculus  cm  throughout 
the  history  of  philosophy. 

22  In  her  excellent  reconstruction  of  Stoic  syllogistic,  Bobzien  puts  the  Mirabilis  in  a  list  of  sequents 
that  have  such  a  form  that  no  compounds  of  propositions  of  that  form  ‘would  be  syllogisms 
in  the  Stoic  system,  although  all  of  them  are  correct  sequents  in  PC  [sc.  classical  propositional 
calculus]’.  She  also  claims  not  to  have  found  any  documentation  in  the  sources  ‘that  the  Stoics 
accepted  either  all  corresponding  conditionals  of  a  form  as  true,  or  a  metalogical  principle  that 
in  some  way  corresponds  to  the  sequent’  (1996:  183—4).  These  sequents  (including  the  Mirabilis ) 
cannot  be  analysed  into  Stoic  indemonstrables  either  (at  least  according  to  Bobzien’s  convincing 
reconstruction  of  the  Stoic  tbemata). 
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natural  language  (just  consider  our  present  hesitation),23  to  say  confidently 
that  an  ancient  philosophical  reader  of  T23  would  have  easily  understood 
that  the  conclusion  (4)  is  validly  inferred  through  cm  may  mean  providing 
him,  anachronistically,  with  a  tool  he  could  have  been  unable  to  handle.  I 
shall  not  deal  here  with  the  question  of  whether  cm  was  used  by  ancient 
mathematicians  (certainly  they  did  not  theorise  it) .  Starting  from  Glavius, 
many  interpreters  of  the  Elements  have  seen  cm  at  work  in  Euclid’s  proof 
of  proposition  9. 12, 24  but  this  reading  is  itself  controversial,  and  might  also 
be  seen  as  an  anachronistic  retrojection  on  to  Euclid’s  text  of  a  later  logical 
rule,  with  ensuing  distortion  of  it,  along  the  same  lines  as  happened  with 
various  ancient  philosophical  texts.25 

The  suggestion  that  cm  is  the  underlying  inferential  schema  which  allows 
us  to  infer  (4)  directly  from  <3.2>  is  liable  to  another  objection:  deduc¬ 
tions  from  a  single  premiss  did  not  meet  particular  enthusiasm  -  to  put  it 
mildly  —  in  antiquity,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  two  most  influ¬ 
ential  ancient  logical  constructions,  Aristotle’s  syllogistic  and  Chrysippus’ 
dialectic.  Aristotle’s  phrasing  of  the  definition  of  cruAAoyicr(ji6s'  as  a  Aoyos 
in  which,  certain  things  having  being  laid  down,  something  different  from 
the  things  laid  down  follows  of  necessity  because  of  their  being  so’  {APr.  1.1, 
24bi8-2i)26  seems  to  exclude  single-premiss  deductions,27  while  the  Stoic 
Antipater  (second  century  bc)  is  reported  to  have  endorsed  an  unorthodox 
view  by  allowing  single-premiss  arguments  ((jovoAt]|ji|jioctoi  Aoyoi).28 

23  Commenting  on  T23,  Bellissima  and  Pagli  write:  ‘Non  cb  dubbio  che  lo  schema  di  ragionamento, 
effettivamente  parallelo  a  quello  del  Teeteto  platonico  . . .  ripercorra  le  linee  della  Consequentia 
Mirabilis  nella  forma  (A— >  -’A)— ►—■A:  se  l’affermazione  £  vera,  allora  anche  la  sua  negazione  b  vera 
e  quindi  Faffiermazione  b  falsa.  Risalirebbe  pertanto  a  Democrito  il  primo  esempio  di  Consequentia 
Mirabilis.  Rimane  il  dubbio  della  effettiva  coscienza  di  essere  di  fronte  a  una  procedura  logica 
generale’  (1996:  178).  It  should  be  clear  from  my  reconstruction  of  the  Theaetetus  argument  in 
section  2  of  chapter  4  that  I  do  not  agree  that  it  relies  on  cm. 

In  section  2  of  chapter  5  I  have  reconstructed  Aristotle’s  treatment  of  the  ‘self-destroying’  state¬ 
ments  ‘Everything  is  true’  and  ‘Everything  is  false’  at  Metapb.  V  8,  ioi2bi3— 22  (ti8  on  p.  76)  in 
a  straightforward  dialectical  way  which  does  not  presuppose  any  unstated  application  of  cm.  A 
different  reconstruction,  based  on  cm,  would  fit  the  textual  details  rather  poorly.  In  section  6.2 
below  I  shall  analyse  another  passage  which  might  be  interpreted  as  involving  cm  but  is,  I  shall 
argue,  best  read  otherwise. 

24  Cf.  Vailati  1904,  Nuchelmans  1991: 128-30,  Bellissima  and  Pagli  1996:  27-32. 

25  I  thank  Fabio  Acerbi  for  allowing  me  to  read  a  section  of  his  unpublished  monograph  La  logica 
nella  matematica  antica ,  in  which  on  the  basis  of  close  textual  and  logical  analysis  he  argues  that 
Euclid’s  proofs  of  propositions  8.6,  9.12  and  9.36  do  wot  rely  on  Consequentia  Mirabilis. 

26  cruAAoyicr|j6s  5s  ectti  Aoyos  ev  cp  teGevtcov  tivgov  ETspov  ti  tuv  ksimsvcov  avdyKTy  cruM(3aivsi 
tco  toOtcc  eTvcu. 

27  Cf.  Alex.  Aphr.  in  APr.  17,  10-18,  8.  For  Aristotle’s  other  formulations  of  the  definition  of  ctuAAo- 
yiCTMOS  cf.  Top.  1. 1, 100325-7;  SE  1,  i64b27-i65a2;  Rhet.  1.2, 1356^6-17. 

28  Cf.  e.g.  S.E.  PH 2.167,  LA 8.443;  Apul.  Int.  272. 
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To  avoid  these  difficulties,  one  could  attempt  a  slightly  different  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  argument  in  T23,  involving  not  cm,  but  a  distinct,  albeit 
strictly  related,  inferential  schema.  On  this  interpretation,  after  <3.i>  that 


argument  would  proceed  as  follows: 

2 

<3.2> 

If  every  appearance  is  true, 
not  every  appearance  is  true 

From  (1)  and  <3.i> 

3-3 

<3-3> 

If  not  every  appearance  is 
true,  not  every  appearance  is 
true 

Duplicated  conditional 

3-4 

A 

-h 

V 

Either  every  appearance  is 
true  or  not  every  appearance 
is  true 

By  Excluded  Middle 

2 

<3-5> 

Not  every  appearance  is  true 

From  <3.2>,<3.3>, 
<3.4>,  by  constructive 
dilemma 

2 

(4) 

It  is  false  that  every 
appearance  is  true 

From  <3.5>,  by 

~‘p-*Fp 

Although  such  a  reconstruction  would  require  us  to  supply  even  more 
implicit  reasoning  than  before,  which  is  sufficient  to  make  it  rather  ques¬ 
tionable  as  an  exegesis  of  the  text,  the  inferential  pattern  to  the  conclusion 
would  be  in  accordance  with  a  schema  which,  apparently,  was  recognised  as 
sound  and  used  in  antiquity  and  which  occurs  elsewhere  in  Sextus’  corpus-. 

(a)  p^~*p  <3-2> 

(b)  ~^p—>^p  <3-3> 

(c)  pV^p  <3-4> 

(d)  ->p  <3.5>29 

This  form  of  constructive  dilemma  is  strictly  related  to  cm:  it  might  be 
seen  as  an  extended  or  ‘watered-down’  version  of  it,  in  which  the  two 
tautological  extra  premisses  (b)  and  (c)  are  spelled  out. 

But  there  is  a  final  obstacle  which  such  an  interpretation  of  T23S  argu¬ 
ment  must  overcome:  could  the  key  premiss  ‘If  every  appearance  is  true, 

29  I  shall  argue  below  and  in  part  il,  chapters  io— n  that  the  alleged  ancient  instances  of  this  schema 
can  be  reinterpreted  in  a  different  way. 
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not  every  appearance  is  true’,  if  taken  at  face  value,30  ever  be  true?  More 
generally,  is  it  possible  for  any  conditional  of  the  form  to  be  true? 

If  one  accepts  the  truth-conditions  for  ‘material  implication’  typical  of 
(modern)  classical  calculi,  the  answer  is,  of  course,  yes’:  is  true 

whenever  p  is  false.  Those  truth-conditions  were  accepted  in  antiquity 
by  the  dialectician  Philo  (late  fourth  —  early  third  centuries  bc)31  and, 
most  probably,  by  some  Stoics.32  A  different  analysis,  proposed  by  Philo’s 
teacher,  Diodorus  Cronus,  required  the  present  impossibility  of  p  (i.e.  in 
Diodorean  terms,  the  falsehood  of  p  now  and  at  any  time  from  now  on) 
for  a  conditional  of  the  form  to  be  true.33  On  both  conceptions 

nothing  would  prevent  the  conditional  <3.2>  ‘If  every  appearance  is  true, 
not  every  appearance  is  true’  from  being  true.  However,  there  is  strong, 
albeit  circumstantial,  evidence  to  make  the  case  that  the  two  most  influen¬ 
tial  ancient  conceptions  of  sound  implication  and  conditional  would  have 
barred  that  possibility.  In  modern  discussions  of  non-classical  logics,  such 
as  numerous  systems  of  ‘relevant’  and  ‘connexive’  logic,  one  non-classical 
thesis  is  sometimes  singled  out  as  distinctive: 

(at)  -'(p->~‘p)  ~'(^p-*p) 

no  proposition  implies  or  is  implied  by  its  own  negation. 

McCall,  who  propounded  one  of  the  first  systems  of  ‘connexive  logic’, 
characterised  precisely  by  a  brand  of ‘connexive  implication’  such  that  ‘no 
proposition  connexively  implies  or  is  implied  by  its  own  negation’  (19 66: 
415),  baptised  this  property  ‘Aristotle’s  Thesis’  (hereafter,  also  at).  This 
choice  was  not  random;  according  to  McCall  the  following  passage  from  the 
second  book  of  the  Prior  Analytics  testifies  to  Aristotle’s  endorsement  of  at: 

T24  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  thing  should  be  necessitated  by  the  being  and  by 
the  not-being  of  the  same  thing.  I  mean,  for  example,  <that  it  is  impossible> 
that  B  should  necessarily  be  large  if  A  is  white  and  that  B  should  necessarily 
be  large  if  A  is  not  white  ...  If  then  B  is  not  large,  A  cannot  be  white.  But  if,  if 
A  is  not  white,  it  is  necessary  that  B  should  be  large,  it  necessarily  results  that 
if  B  is  not  large,  B  itself  is  large;  but  this  is  impossible.  {APr.  2.4,  57b3— 14) 34 

10  I.e.  not  as  an  elliptical  formulation  of  a  dialectical  argument,  or  as  shorthand  for  ‘If  every  appearance 
is  true  and  it  appears  that  not  every  appearance  is  true,  then  not  every  appearance  is  true ,  which 
has  the  form  [p/\q)->  ~'p. 

31  Cf.  e.g.  S.E.  PH  2. no.  For  the  question  of  whether  ‘dialectician’  should  have  the  upper  case  D 
here  cf  Sedley  1977. 

32  Cf  e.g.  S.E.  PHz.ioy. 

33  Cf  e.g.  S.E.  P H 2. no — 11.  On  Diodorus’  modalities  cf  Bobzien  1993:  69-75. 

34  toO  &  auTou  ovtos  Kai  uf|  ovtos  aSuvcrrov  e£  avayKqs  slvai  to  auTo-  Aeyco  S’  oTov  toO  A 
ovtos  AeukoO  to  B  slvai  ueya  e£  avayKqs,  Kai  uf|  ovtos  Aeukou  tou  A  to  B  eIvoi  ueya  e£ 
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at  seems  to  be  endorsed  by  Aristotle  at  the  very  end  of  the  passage  and 
used  to  prove  the  ‘incompossibility’  of  two  implications  of  the  form  p^-q 
and  ^p^-q  (which  was  baptised  by  McCall  ‘Boethius’  Thesis’,  hereafter 
also  bt):35 


Suppose  that  both  (a)  p—>q  and  (b)  ^p—^q 
If  (a)  p — >q,  then  (c)  — > 'q^-^p 

If  (c)  -'q^^p  and  (b)  ~^p^q, 
then  (d)  ~'q^q 
But  (d)  ~~'q-^q  is  impossible 
Therefore,  — '(both p—>q  and  ~^p^-q) 


By  contraposition 
(cf.  57b9— 11) 

By  transitivity 
(cf.  57b6-9) 

AT 

BT 


As  William  Kneale  noticed,  ‘if  Aristotle  was  right  in  asserting  this,  there 
could  never  be  any  valid  argument  in  the  pattern  of  the  consequen¬ 
ts  mirabilis  (Kneale’s  bold  conclusion  was  that  Aristotle  was  certainly 
wrong,  and  ‘Aristotle’s  thesis’  was  indeed  Aristotle’s  error)  f  No  construc¬ 
tive  dilemma  in  the  form  presented  on  p.  105  could  be  sound  either,  since 
its  first  premiss  would  be  false  by  at.37  More  generally,  any  attempt  at  prov¬ 
ing  the  necessary  falsehood  of  a  proposition  (e.g.  Protagoras’  or  Antiphasis’ 
theses)  starting  from  the  fact  that  it  implies  its  own  contradictory  would 


avayKTis  •  •  •  to 0  6f|  B  uf|  ovtos  psyaAou  to  A  ouy  oTov  te  Aeukov  slvai.  toO  Se  A  1213  ovtos 
AeukoO  ei  avayKq  to  B  ueya  slvai,  ouM^aivEi  e£  avayKTis  tou  B  psyaAou  pf|  ovtos  outo  to  B 
eTvoi  pEya-  touto  S’  aSuvaTov. 

35  McCall  chose  the  label  ‘Boethius’  Thesis’  with  reference  to  Boeth.  Hyp.  Syll.  2.6.1. 1  can  only  observe 
in  passing  here  that  bt,  in  its  form  —,({p—>q)A(p—>-—‘q))  (which  follows,  bycontraposition,  from  the 
one  used  by  Aristotle  in  T24),  would  invalidate  that  form  of  single-assumption  reductio  ad  impossibile 
which  appears  to  be  at  work  in  Zeno’s  argument  against  plurality  according  to  the  description  that 
Plato  makes  of  it  at  Prmd.  Y17&— 128a.  For  Zeno’s  apparent  caution  in  the  dialogue  with  regard  to  the 
positive  prospects  of  that  argument  pattern  cf.  128b— e;  in  fact,  as  Barnes  comments,  the  historical 
‘Zeno’s  surviving  fragments  contain  no  reductio:  he  takes  an  hypothesis  and  infers  an  absurdity 
from  it;  but  he  never  makes  the  characteristic  move  of  reductio ,  the  inference  to  the  falsity  of  the 
hypothesis.  He  argues  “If  P,  then  Q”,  where  Qstates  some  absurdity;  but  he  does  not  explicitly  infer 
the  falsity  of  P.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  use  reductio  ad  absurdum  as  a  technique  for  disproof’ 
(1982a:  236).  What  Barnes  maintains  here  concerning  Zeno’s  arguments  and  reductio  ad  absurdum 
is  very  similar  to  what  I  am  arguing  here  with  reference  to  ancient  TTEpiTpoTrf)  and  Consequentia 
Mirabilis. 

36  ‘On  this  occasion  Aristotle  wrote  more  than  was  needed  and  fell  into  error’  (Kneale  1957:  66). 
Lukasiewicz  (1957:  48—51)  and  Patzig  (1959:  191)  share  Kneale’s  opinion.  For  a  more  sympathetic 
approach  to  Aristotle’s  argument,  based  on  the  request  that  the  antecedent  be  somehow  explanatory 
of  the  consequent,  cf.  Smith  1989: 190— 1.  For  analysis  of  the  passage  cf.  also  Patzig  1959,  Mignucci 
1969:  610—14.  Some  further  clue  to  Aristotle’s  acceptance  of  at  could  perhaps  be  found  in  APr.  2.15, 
64b7— 17.. 

37  —'(—•q^-q)  entails  —,(q—>—,q)  provided  one  accepts  contraposition  and  double  negation.  Premisses 
(a)  and  (b)  would  also  violate,  jointly,  bt. 
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be  a  non-starter.  Any  such  argument  would  be,  at  most,  ‘degenerately 
valid,  i.e.  a  valid  argument  which  cannot  be  sound  because  in  virtue  of  its 
logical  form  it  cannot  have  all  true  premisses. 

One  could  object  that  T24  alone  offers  insufficient  grounds  for  establish¬ 
ing  Aristotle’s  considered  commitment  to  at  and  bt:38  in  part  11,  chapter  11 
we  shall  examine  a  famous  Aristotelian  argument  which  appears  to  be 
flatly  inconsistent  with  Aristotle’s  acceptance  of  at  and  bt.  Moreover, 
even  conceding  that  T23S  anti-Protagorean  argument,  in  its  non-dialectical 
reconstructions,  would  not  appeal  to  Aristotelian  palates,  it  still  could  be 
perfectly  fine  for  readers  with  different  logical  tastes.  In  response  to  this,  it 
is  important  to  realise  that  the  ‘non-classical’  attitude  towards  implication 
which  seems  to  emerge  from  T24  was  not  isolated  in  the  ancient  logical 
landscape.  There  are  compelling  reasons  to  believe  that  the  (most  likely 
Chrysippean)39  conception  of  the  conditional  proposition  (auvr||ji|JiEVOv) 
dubbed  auvapTr|cns  (‘connectedness’)  by  some  of  our  sources,  which  seems 
to  have  been  Stoic  orthodoxy  for  some  time,40  also  involved  the  truth  of 
at.  Here  is  the  definition  of  cruvocpTricris  reported  by  Sextus: 

T25  Those  who  introduce  cruvdpTr)ais  say  that  a  conditional  is  sound  when  the 
contradictory  of  its  consequent  is  in  conflict  ((JidyriTai)  with  its  antecedent; 
according  to  them,  the  conditionals  mentioned  above  [sc.  ‘If  it  is  day,  I 
converse’  and  ‘If  there  are  not  indivisible  elements  of  the  things,  there  are 
indivisible  elements  of  the  things’]41  will  be  unsound,  while  ‘If  it  is  day,  it  is 
day’  will  be  true.42  (PH  2. hi) 

Admittedly,  the  falsehood  of  the  conditional  ‘If  there  are  not  indivisible 
elements  of  the  things,  there  are  indivisible  elements  of  the  things’  on  the 
cruv&pTr|cris  conception  is  insufficient  to  establish  that  every  conditional 
of  the  same  form  — 'p~*P  must  be  false  on  that  conception.43  However, 
another  Sextan  passage  suggests  the  general  validity  of  at  for  auvapTijcns: 

38  Nuchelmans  (1991: 16)  and  Nasti  De  Vincentis  (1998:  6 omj,  2002: 97-8)  suggest  that  in  T24  Aristotle 
was  thinking  only  of  those  cases  in  which  the  consequent  of  ‘If  noz-p,  then  p'  is  contingent,  thus  at 
was  not  intended  to  express  a  general  logical  law  (cf.  also  Geach  1963).  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Kneale  that  ‘it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  Aristotle  thought  of  his  example  as  representing  all 
propositions  indifferently’  (1957:  66),  without  agreeing  with  him  that  this  was  an  error  on  Aristotle’s 
part  (a  position  now  also  endorsed  by  Nasti  De  Vincentis  2004). 

39  Cf.  Frede  1974:  82-3. 

40  Most  notably,  the  CTUvdpTT|CTis  truth-conditions  for  conditionals  are  the  only  ones  presented  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  testimony  on  Stoic  logic  (7.73),  although  in  the  absence  of  the  label 
<TUvapTT|cris  itself. 

41  These  conditionals  would  be  true,  respectively,  for  Philo  {PH 2. no)  and  Diodorus  {PH  2. in). 

41  oi  Se  Tqv  <ruvdpTr|cnv  eictdyovTEs  uyiES  elvai  cjjacn  cruvqppEvov,  otocv  to  ovtikeipevov  tco  ev 
ai/Tcp  AiyyovTi  paytiTai  tco  ev  ai/Tcp  qyoupEvcp-  Kaff  ous  tci  pev  EipqpEva  auvqppEva  ecttoci 
poySilpd,  ekeTvo  Se  aAq0ESEi  qpEpa  ecttiv,  qpEpa  ecttiv. 

43  /W  Smiley  1998:  vol.  11,  600  and  Gourinat  2000:  226-7. 
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T26  But  it  is  impossible,  according  to  what  they44  say,  that  a  sound  conditional  is 
composed  of  conflicting  propositions.45  {PH 2.189) 

Since  it  is  clear  from  the  bulk  of  our  evidence  that  for  the  Stoics  contra¬ 
dictory  propositions  are  always  in  mutual  conflict  (pocxFl)  too,  the  thesis 
expressed  in  T26,  which  I  shall  call  ‘Chrysippus’  Thesis’  (hereafter,  ct), 
appears  to  be  strong  evidence  that  at  conveys  a  genuine  property  of 
cruvapTricns.  The  reliability  of  this  testimony,  the  importance  of  which 
was  first  underscored  by  Nasti  De  Vincentis  (1981),  has  been  questioned,46 
but  seems  to  find  corroboration  in  other  sources  which  can  be  thought 
to  provide  trustworthy,  albeit  indirect,  information  about  Stoic  logic.  I 
cannot  enter  here  the  intricacies  of  this  debate,  which  I  have  discussed  at 
length  elsewhere;47  let  us  consider  just  a  few  additional  pieces  of  evidence: 

T27  I  call  ‘consequents’  those  things  which  follow  something  of  necessity . . .  For 
whatever  follows  any  single  thing,  that  of  necessity  is  connected  {cohaeret) 
with  that  thing;  and  whatever  is  in  conflict  {repugnat)  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  never  be  connected  {cohaerere) d8  (Cic.  Top.  13.53) 

T28  Where  one  can  use  the  disjunctive  connective  (6  5ia£euKTiKos),  one  cannot 
use  the  conditional  one  (6  cruvcarnKos) ;  and  where  one  can  use  the  condi¬ 
tional  one,  one  cannot  use  the  disjunctive  one.  And  it  is  clear  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  announcement  made  by  the  conditional  <connectives>  - 
but  also  by  the  conjunctive  <ones>  —  is  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  disjunctive 
<ones>  . . .  For  just  as  between  the  disjuncts  there  is  no  consequence,  there 
is  no  consequence  between  the  conjuncts  either.49  (Apoll.  Dysc.  De  Conj.  218, 
11— 16) 

T29  Moreover,  the  antecedents  and  the  consequents  cannot  leave  one  another, 
nor  can  conflicting  propositions  ( repugnantia )  be  connected  ( cohaerere )  one 
to  another;  the  former  are  necessarily  connected  ( connexa ),  the  latter  discon¬ 
nected  {inconnexa)I°  (Boeth.  in  Cic.  Top.  349,  40-2) 

44  ‘They’  are  ‘the  dogmatists’  {PH  2.185),  but  the  context  of  the  passage  indicates  that  the  reference  is 
to  philosophers  who  adopt  the  <juvapTT|ais  truth-conditions. 

45  aSuvocTov  Se  ectti  koct’  ocutous  cruvrippEvov  uyiES  eTvoci  ek  payopEvcov  a^icopcmov  ctuvecttgos. 

46  Cf.  especially  Stopper  1983:  281-2. 

47  Cf.  Castagnoli  2004b,  2004c,  2009;  cf.  also  Nasti  De  Vincentis  1981, 1984, 1998, 1999,  2002;  Stopper 
1983:  281-6.  The  idea  that  at  conveys  a  genuine  property  of  o'uvdpTqcris  is  also  endorsed  by  O’Toole 
and  Jennings  (2004:  476-95). 

48  Eaenimdicoconsequentiaquaeremnecessarioconsequuntur.  . .  Quidquidenimsequiturquamque 
rem,  id  cohaeret  cum  re  necessario;  et  quidquid  repugnat,  id  eius  modi  est  ut  cohaerere  numquam 
possit. 

49  £<}>’  oO  yap  6  Sio^euktikos,  ekeT  ouy  6  auvanTiKO^*  xai  ottou  6  auvaiTTiKOS,  ekeT  ouketi  6 
Sia^EUKTiKOs.  xai  craves  ek  tou  TrpoKEipEvou,  005  payETai  f|  te  tcov  ouvcmTiKcov  ETrayyEAia, 
Kai  eti  tcov  ctupttAektikcov,  trpos  tt)v  tcov  Sio^euktikcov  ...  005  yap  oi  Sio^euktikoI  ouk  ev 
aKoAouGia,  ouS  oi  o'upttAektikoi. 

50  Amplius,  quaeantecedentiasuntetconsequentia,  relinqueresesenon  possum,  necsibi repugnantia 
cohaerere,  et  sunt  necessario  sibimet  connexa  vel  inconnexa. 
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In  these  texts,  which  span  various  centuries,  Cicero  (106-43  bc),  Apollonius 
Dyscolus  (second  century  ad)  and  Boethius  ( c .  480-525  ad)  explicitly  report 
(T27  and  T29)  or  clearly  imply  (T28)51  that  a  true  conditional  cannot  be 
formed  of  conflicting  clauses  (ct),  and  thus,  a  fortiori,  of  contradictory 
clauses  (at).52 

One  could  object  that  what  holds  good  for  the  truth  of  conditional 
propositions  need  not  hold  good  for  the  validity  of  inferences:  some  Stoics 
might  have  accepted  that  no  true  conditional  could  be  formed  of  contra¬ 
dictories  without  thereby  denying  that  a  proposition  can  entail  its  own 
contradictory  (and  that,  if  it  does  so,  it  must  be  necessarily  false).  This 
objection  would  cut  no  ice:  the  Stoics  endorsed  (with  no  exception,  as  far 
as  we  know)  the  ‘principle  of  conditionalisation,  according  to  which  an 
argument  is  sound  if  and  only  if  the  corresponding  conditional  having  the 
conjunction  of  the  premisses  as  its  antecedent  and  the  conclusion  as  its 
consequent  is  true.53  Conditional  truth  and  validity  cannot  be  divorced  in 
a  Stoic  setting  (while  they  do  not  even  seem  to  be  easily  distinguishable  in 
an  Aristotelian  one). 

Cicero’s,  Apollonius’  and  Boethius’  claims  to  reliability  as  sources  for 
Stoic  logic  could  be  disputed  and  will  require,  of  course,  careful  exam¬ 
ination  case  by  case.  I  limit  myself  to  noticing  here  that  this  difficulty 
need  not  be  damaging  for  our  present  purposes:  if  at  is  attested  by  these 
sources  but  did  not  necessarily  derive  in  all  cases  from  Stoic  logic,  this 
could  suggest  that  at  was  endorsed  by  ancient  logicians  even  more  widely 
than  anticipated. 

There  is  strong  evidence,  then,  to  conclude  that  any  reconstruction 
of  T23S  argument  along  the  lines  of  cm  or  cognate  inference  schemas 
would  have  been  unpalatable  in  antiquity  for  a  large  audience  (which 

51  We  know  that  for  the  Stoics  two  propositions  can  form  a  true  disjunction  if  and  only  if  there  is 
conflict  between  them.  Since  Apollonius  reveals  to  us  that  the  members  of  a  true  disjunction  could 
never  be  the  clauses  of  a  true  conditional  proposition,  we  can  conclude  that  conflicting  propositions 
cannot  form  a  true  conditional  (ct). 

52  Nasti  De  Vincentis  refers  to  Cicero’s  T27,  but  he  maintains  (I  believe  with  an  excess  of  caution)  that 
it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  straightforward  source  for  ct  because  in  Cicero’s  jargon  it  is  not  clear  that 
auvapTT|CTis  is  sufficient  for  ‘coherence’  ( cohaeret ,  cohaerere)  (1999:  18056).  Galen  {Inst.  Log.  14.7) 
might  be  yet  another  source  for  ct:  the  three,  classes  of  things  among  which  (1)  there  is  conflict 
(payri),  (2)  there  is  consequence  (okoAouGioc)  and  (3)  there  is  neither  conflict  nor  consequence 
appear  to  be  treated  not  only  as  exhaustive,  but  also  as  mutually  exclusive,  although  Galen  is  not 
explicit  on  this  point.  For  close  scrutiny  of  all  these  passages  and  their  significance  cf.  Nasti  De 
Vincentis  2002,  2006,  Castagnoli  2004c,  2009,  Barnes  2005:  286-8. 

If  at  holds  good  for  ouvapTT|CTis,  given  the  ascending  order  of  strength  of  the  conceptions  of 
conditional  presented  by  Sextus  at  PHz.no— 12,  the  fourth  and  last  one,  epcfiaais  (‘manifestation’), 
should  have  been  governed  by  at  as  well. 

53  Cf.  e.g.  S.E.  PAT 2.137;  D.L.  7-77- 
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could  have  included  Aristotle,  mainstream  Chrysippean  Stoicism,54  and 
late  antique  logicians),  and  for  serious  logical  reasons:  some  interpreters 
seem  to  forget  too  easily  that  the  laws  of  what  we  often  call  ‘classical 
logic’,  i.e.  the  logic  of  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  ad,  need 
not  coincide  with  those  of  ancient  logic.  If  we  add  to  this  the  indisputable 
datum  that  such  a  reconstruction  fits  Sextus’  actual  wording  rather  poorly 
anyway,  I  hope  I  have  constructed  a  compelling  case  for  sticking  to  a  purely 
dialectical  interpretation  of  T23S  TreptTpoTrr]  which  does  not  require  that 
Protagoras’  thesis  is  proved  to  be  false  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  entails 
its  own  contradictory  (further  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion  will 
be  considered  in  the  next  section).  But,  then,  Burnyeat’s  presupposition 
that  dialectically  self-refuting  propositions  are  (also)  somehow  falsified 
becomes  dubious,  and  in  light  of  my  explanation  of  the  status  of  cm  and 
at  in  antiquity  his  suggestion  that,  generally,  in  a  TrepiTpoTrr]  argument 
‘starting  out  with  “y>”  we  deduce  “not -p”  and  so  conclude  that  the  original 
premise  was  false  ,55  which  sounds  like  a  description  of  cm,56  turns  out 
to  be  suspect  too.  One  could  object  that  I  have  shown,  at  most,  that 
‘logical’  TrepiTpoTrf),  intended  as  something  akin  to  cm,  was  only  available 
to  some  ancient  philosophical  schools  or  individuals  (those  which  did  not 
endorse  at,  because  of  Philonian  or  Diodorean  leanings,  for  example). 
As  Burnyeat  himself  correctly  points  out,  however,  ‘evidently  peritrope  is 
a  commonplace  of  later  Greek  controversy,  available  to  disputants  of  any 
persuasion  to  confute  the  other  side  of  the  debate’  (1976a:  57). 

Another  point  of  disagreement,  which  will  emerge  more  clearly  in  the 
next  section,  concerns  Burnyeat’s  individuation  of  some  TrepiTpoTrf)  argu¬ 
ments  in  which  the  dialectical  aspect  plays  a  limited  role,  or  no  role  at 
all:  as  we  have  seen,  dialectical  TTEpiTpoTrf)  is,  according  to  Burnyeat,  only 
one  species  of  ancient  self-refutation,57  along  with  others,  like  absolute  and 
pragmatic  self-refutation.58  Before  proceeding  to  the  inspection  of  some 

54  Before  we  accept  at  as  a  genuine  Stoic  thesis,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how  this  can  be 
reconciled  with  some  attested  arguments  which  are  apparently  incompatible  with  it  but  are  usually 
attributed  to  the  Stoics  (cf.  PH  2.131,  186;  M  8.281,  466).  I  shall  address  this  question  in  part  11, 
chapter  10. 

55  Burnyeat  1976a:  48  (italics  mine). 

56  Compare  also  Burnyeat’s  remark  that  single-premiss  reversals  have  ‘the  form  “{p-^-not-p)— ynot-p” 
(1976a:  49).  For  reasons  which  should  now  be  clear,  I  do  not  agree  with  McPherran’s  analysis  of 
T23’s  argument  as  an  instance  of  absolute  self-refutation  (1987:  293n8),  if  by  ‘absolute  self-refutation’ 
we  intend  something  along  the  same  lines  as  Mackie’s  analysis  which  I  have  discussed  in  chapter  2. 

57  In  Burnyeat’s  own  terms,  dialectical  self-refutation  is  an  ‘extension  of  the  notion  of  self-refutation’ 
(1976a:  59),  i.e.  of  Mackie’s  analysis  of  this  notion,  and  not  a  correction  or  replacement  of  it. 

58  In  his  analysis  Burnyeat  clarifies  that  pragmatic  TtEpiTpom)  also  often  occurs  in  dialectical  contexts, 
but  the  fact  that  ‘dialectical  self-refutation’  is  chosen  as  the  name  of  a  species  of  TTEpiTpoTTT] 
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of  these  arguments,  however,  let  us  consider  briefly  three  other  Sextan 
passages  which  replicate  and  confirm  some  fundamental  features  I  have 
detected  in  T23: 

T30  If  truths  are  things  which  appear  only,  they  will  say  (Ae^ouctiv)  either  that  all 
things  which  appear  are  true,  or  that  some  are.  If  <they  say>  all,  the  Aoyos 
incurs  reversal  (TTEpiTpETrsTca);  for  it  appears  to  some  people  that  nothing  is 
true.59  {PH  2.88) 

T31  Either  all  things  which  appear  and  all  those  unclear  are  true,  or  some  things 
which  appear  and  some  unclear.  Now  if  all  are,  the  Aoyos  will  again  incur 
reversal  (TTEpiTponTTjO'ETCXi),  it  being  granted  as  true  (ocAr|0oOs  SiSogEvou) 
also  that  nothing  is  true.60  (P//2.91) 

T32  And  if  the  ‘something’  is  true,  everything  will  be  true;  from  which  it  is  in  turn 
concluded  that  nothing  is  true,  since  this  itself  (I  mean  that  nothing  is  true), 
being  a  thing,  is  true.61  {PH  2.S6)62 

In  T30  a  dialectical  exchange  is  unquestionably  presupposed:  TrepiTpoTrri 
is  the  result  of  some  interlocutors  opting  to  say  (Ae^oucnv)  that  whatever 

risks  obscuring  this  point.  Burnyeat  juxtaposes,  without  investigating  their  differences,  the  general, 
non-dialectical  account  of  TTEprrpoTrq  which  I  have  criticised  above  and  the  following,  different 
dialectical  account:  ‘For  precisely  what  self-refutation  consists  in  is  a  reversal  whereby  advancing 
a  proposal  commits  one  to  its  contradictory  opposite’  (1976a:  49,  italics  mine).  The  latter  account 
seems  to  suggest  that  every  TTEprrpoTrq  argument  has  a  dialectical  setting,  but  Burnyeat’s  subsequent 
discussion  seems  to  exclude  this  for  cases  of  ‘single-premise  reversals’  (Burnyeat’s  label  for  Mackie’s 
absolute  self-refutations). 

59  ei  p£v  oOv  Jtaivopeva  povov  km  to  aAq0q,  f|Toi  navra  tcx  cjiaivopeva  Ae^ouctiv  eTvoci  aAq0q  f| 
Tiva.  xai  ei  pev  TravTa,  TTEpiTpETTETai  6  Aoyos-  <]>aivETai  yap  ticti  to  pqSev  eTvai  dAq0es- 

60  f|Toi  yap  TravTa  ra  te  4>aivopeva  xai  xa  aSqAa  ecttiv  aAq0q,  f|  Tiva  cjiaivopeva  xai  Tiva  aSqAa. 
ei  psv  oOv  iravTa,  iraAiv  TTEpiTpairqcTETai  6  Aoyos,  aAq0oOs  ETvai  SiSopevou  xai  toO  pqSev  Elvai 
aAq0ES- 

61  ei  Se  aAq0es  ecti  to  ti  iravTa  ecttoi  dAq0q-  cp  cruvEio  dyETai  TTaAiv  to  pqSev  eTvai  aAqOss,  E’iye 
xai  auTo  toOto  t!  uirapyov  (Asyco  8e  to  pqSev  eTvai  aAqOss)  aAq0es  ecttiv. 

61  For  TTepiTpoTrq  arguments  with  analogous  structure,  but  not  involving  theses  concerning  truth  and 
falsehood,  cf.  PHz.G/\\  ‘They  will  judge  the  things  either  with  all  the  senses  and  everyone’s  intellects, 
or  with  <onIy>  some.  But  if  one  says  with  all,  one  will  require  the  impossible,  for  there  is  clearly 
much  conflict  among  senses  and  intellects,  and  in  particular,  since  Gorgias’  intellect  affirms  that  one 
must  attend  neither  to  the  senses  nor  to  the  intellect,  the  thesis  will  be  reversed  (TtepiT pairquET ai 
6  Aoyos)’  (f|Toi  Traaais  Tats  aiaOpaeai  xai  Tats  ttccvtcov  Siavoiais  xpivoOai  to  irpaypaTa  q 
Tioiv.  aAA’  ei  pev  -nrdoais  Ae^ei  tis,  aSuvaTa  a^icooei  TooauTqs  payqs  sv  Tats  aioOqoEoi  xai 
Tats  Siavoiais  epc}>aivopEvqs,  aAAcos  te  xai  eirei  Tqs  V opyiou  Siavoias  dTio^aois  ectti  to  pq 
6eTv  pqTE  aio0qoei  pqTE  Siavoia  TTpooeyEiv,  TTEpiTpaiTqoETai  6  Aoyos).  PH  2.76:  ‘Then  either 
we  shall  find  every  appearance  credible  and  decide  in  virtue  of  it,  or  <onIy>  some.  If  every,  it  is 
clear  that  we  shall  also  find  credible  Xeniades’  appearance  in  virtue  of  which  he  said  that  all  the 
appearances  are  non-credible,  and  the  thesis  will  be  reversed  (TTEpiTpaTrqcrETai  6  Aoyos)  into  the 
non-credibility  of  all  appearances’  (ouxouv  f|TOi  Tracrr)  c^avTaaia  ttio  teuoopev  <xai  xaV  auTqv 
ETrixpivoOpEv,  q  Tivi.  aAA’  ei  pev  iraaq,  SqAov  oti  xai  Tq  EeviaSou  <j>avTaaia  moTEUoopEv> , 
xafl’q  v  EAeye  "iraoas  tcxs  tfavTaoias  crrricrTous  elvai,  xai  TTEpiTpa'rrqoETai  6  Aoyos  eisto  pq  eTvai 
iraoas  tcxs  (jjavTaoias).  In  the  latter  passage  (on  which  cf.  Hankinson  1995: 179)  we  are  informed 
explicitly  of  what  we  have  presumed  all  along,  that  the  TTEpiTpoTrq  of  a  Aoyos  is  a  reversal  into  its 
contradictor)'. 
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appears  is  true;  what  gets  reversed,  presumably  into  the  contradictory 
admission,63  is  exactly  what  they  have  said  (6  Aoyos). 

In  T31  the  reason  why  the  Aoyos  that  all  appearances  are  true  incurs 
reversal  seems  to  be,  simply,  that  one  who  proposes  it  is  thereby  granting  as 
true  something  which  amounts  to  its  contradictory  (that  nothing  is  true).64 
Nothing  is  suggested  about  the  possible  implications  of  this  concession  for 
the  truth-value  of  that  Aoyos. 

In  T32  ‘Nothing  is  true’  cannot  be  meant  to  be  the  true  conclusion  of 
a  proof  by  cm  starting  from  the  assumption  that  ‘Everything  is  true’,  but 
must  be  an  unwelcome  consequence  of  that  undischarged  assumption:  if 
everything  were  true,  then  nothing  would  be  true.  Once  again,  no  further 
step  involving  cm  (e.g.  ‘therefore,  not  everything  is  true,  and  so  the  Stoic 
“something”  is  not  true’)  is  presented  or  implied  in  the  text.  One  could 
object  that  this  time  no  dialectical  framework  is  suggested  either.  If  one 
explores  the  broader  context  of  T32,  however,  that  framework  is  easily 
supplied: 

T33  Moreover,  the  ‘something’,  which  they  [rc.  the  Stoics]  say  to  be  the  highest 
genus  of  all,  is  either  true  or  false  or  neither  false  nor  true  or  both  false  and 
true.  If  then  they  will  say  (cJ)f]o-ouo‘iv)  that  it  is  false,  they  will  be  admitting 
(ogoAoyrjcrouCTiv)  that  everything  is  false  {PH  2.86).65 . . .  T32  And  if  the 
‘something’  is  true,  everything  will  be  true . . . 

Although  at  the  beginning  of  T33  the  four  logical  possibilities  are  listed 
in  an  abstract  combinatorial  way,  it  is  not  the  logical  consequences  of 
the  first  possibility  that  are  analysed  immediately  below,  but  the  admis¬ 
sions  to  which  the  Stoics  would  be  bound  by  accepting  it  and  saying  that 
their  summum  genus,  the  ‘something’,  is  false.  Symmetry  clearly  requires 
us  to  understand  in  the  same  way  the  second  horn  of  the  quadrilemma 
in  T32:  ‘And  if  <the  Stoics  will  say  that>  the  ‘something’  is  true,  <they 
will  be  thereby  admitting  that>  everything  is  true;  from  which  it  is  in 

63  From  ‘All  things  which  appear  are  true’  and  ‘It  appears  to  some  people  that  nothing  is  true’,  the 
conclusion  can  be  inferred  that  ‘It  is  true  that  nothing  is  true’,  which  is  not  the  contradictory  of 
‘All  things  which  appear  are  true’,  but  clearly  implies  it.  One  could  obtain  a  more  straightforward 
argument  in  which  the  proposal  that  ‘all  things  which  appear  are  true’  is  reversed  directly  into  its 
own  contradictory  by  translating  (jiaivETai  yap  ticti  to  pqSev  elvai  aAq0es  as  ‘for  it  appears  to 
some  people  that  none  [rc.  of  the  things  which  appear]  is  true’. 

64  Just  as  for  T30,  a  more  straightforward  reversal  into  the  contradictory  could  be  obtained  if  we 
understood  aAq0oOs  elvai  SiSopevou  xai  toO  pqSev  eTvai  aAq0es  as  ‘it  being  granted  as  true  also 
that  none  [re.  of  the  things  which  appear  and  of  those  which  are  unclear]  is  true’. 

65  xai  pqv  to  ti,  OTrep  (}>aaiv  eTvai  ttcivtcov  yevixcoTaTov,  f|Toi  aAq0es  q  ipeOSosecmv  q  oute  tpeOSos 
oute  aAq0es>  q  xai  ipeOSos  xai  dAq0es-  ei  pev  oOv  ipeOSos  auTo  eTvai  cfiqcrouCTiv,  opoAoyqcrouoiv 
oti  iravTa  ecttI  ipeuSq. 
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turn  concluded  that  <they  must  concede  that>  nothing  is  true.’  We 
accepted  this  sort  of  ellipticity  as  the  most  convincing  explanation  for  cer¬ 
tain  otherwise  problematic  features  of  the  Dissoi  Logoi  argument  against  it 
(ti,  chapter  3),  of  Socrates’  dilemma  against  md  in  the  Theaetetus  (T7, 
section  2.2  of  chapter  4),  and  of  Aristotle’s  stock-objection’  against 
Antiphasis  in  Metaphysics  r  8  (ti8,  section  2  of  chapter  5);  we  begin  appre¬ 
ciating  now  that  such  conciseness  is  a  feature  of  Sextus’  own  usus  scribendi 
too,  as  will  be  confirmed  by  our  analysis  in  the  next  section. 

6.2  ‘nothing  is  true’:  two  different  strategies  for 

REVERSAL  (m  8.55  AND  7. 399) 

In  the  previous  section  I  noted  that  according  to  Burnyeat  there  are 
instances  of  ancient  TrepiTpoTrf]  that  fit  the  description  of  absolute  self¬ 
refutation:  these  are  ‘single-premise  reversals’  exemplifying  the  ‘strictly  self- 
refuting  case  of  a  thesis  falsified  by  its  own  content’  (1976a:  59)  through 
the  pattern  of  a  Consequentia  Mirabilis  of  ‘the  form  “(/>— >not-p)— >not- 
y>’”66  (49).  I  shall  examine  now  two  of  these  arguments  in  Sextus,  to  check 
whether  the  modern  conception  of  absolute  self-refutation,  both  in  its  bare 
bones,  as  just  described,  and  in  the  fuller  details  of  Mackie’s  influential 
formalisation,  succeeds  in  capturing  their  logic.67 
Let  us  start  with  the  first: 

T34  Now,  we  have  shown  above  that  those  who  say  that  all  things  are  false  (tous 
|iev  -rravTa  Aeyovras  tpeuSfj)  incur  reversal  ('rrepiTpe'rroiJievous).  For  if  all 
things  are  false,  ‘All  things  are  false’,  being  one  of  all  things,  will  be  false.  And 
if  ‘All  things  are  false’  is  false,  its  contradictory,  ‘Not  all  things  are  false’,  will 
be  true.  Therefore,  if  all  things  are  false,  not  all  things  are  false.68  (M8.55) 

I  suggest  that  actually  this  passage  contains  strong  evidence  against  inter¬ 
preting  TTepiTpoTTTi  as  a  form  of  absolute  self-refutation.  To  begin  with, 
it  is  not  the  proposition  ‘All  things  are  false’  that  is  charged  with  rever¬ 
sal,  but  it  is  those  who  say  that  all  things  are  false  that  ‘are  turned  about’, 
‘incur  reversal’.  Given  what  follows  in  T34  and  what  we  have  learnt  about 
TT6piTpoTrf|,  this  should  mean  that  they  are  forced  into  admitting  that 

66  Burnyeat  himself  does  not  use  the  labels  ‘absolute  self-refutation’  and  Consequentia  Mirabilis ,  but 
his  description  clearly  warrants  my  paraphrase. 

67  McPherran  (1987:  292)  agrees  with  Burnyeat  that  they  are  cases  of  absolute  self-refutation. 

68  Kai  5f|  tous  Mev  navTa  AeyovTas  tp£u5f|  ESei^apev  Trpoo’Oev  TTEpiTpETtonEvous.  e!  yap  TravT  eoti 
tpEuSfi,  yEuSos  EOTai  Kai  to  TravT  ectti  tpEuSfi,  ek  tt&vtgov  utrapyov.  tpEuSous  5e  ovtos  tou 
TTdvTEcrTi  tpEuSfi,  to  avTiKEipEvov  auTcp  aAr|0ES  Ecrrai,  to  ou  travT  Ecrri  tpEuSfi.  e!  apa  travT 
Ecrri  tpEu5f|,  ou  travT  ectti  tpEuSfi. 
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not  all  things  are  false,  the  contradictory  of  their  thesis.  Sextus’  phrasing 
would  be  devious  if  all  he  meant  were  that  those  who  maintain  that  all 
things  are  false  are  mistaken  because  their  thesis  is  demonstrably  false,  by 
TTEpiTpoTrf].  One  could  still  defend  the  plausible  idea  that  such  a  dialectical 
manoeuvre  is  made  possible  by  (and  mirrors)  a  particular  logical  property 
of  the  thesis  asserted:  those  who  say  that  all  things  are  false  can  be  forced 
into  admi  tting  the  contradictory  of  their  own  thesis  because  the  falsehood 
of  that  thesis  can  be  established  through  a  proof  along  the  lines  of  cm.69 
Perhaps  ancient  TTEpiTpoTrfi  always  wears  a  dialectical  dress,  but  it  would 
still  be,  intrinsically,  a  sober  form  of  absolute  self- refutation. 

This  conciliatory  approach  has  its  drawbacks.  If  we  follow  carefully  the 
Steps  of  T34S  TTEpiTpOTtf] 

(1)  If  all  things  are  false,  ‘All  By  universal  instantiation 

things  are  false’  is  false; 

(2)  If ‘All  things  are  false’ is  false,  Yp— >T— p 

‘Not  all  things  are  false’  is  true; 

(3)  Therefore,  if  all  things  are  From  (1)  and  (2),  by 

false,  not  all  things  are  false.  transitivity  and  T— p— >— p 

we  notice  that  the  argument  halts  one  inference  short  of  cm:  no  conclusion 
is  inferred  from  the  conditional  (3)  of  the  form  p^—'p.  Should  we  presume 
that  this  happens  because  the  intended  conclusion  by  cm,  ~>p  (‘Therefore, 
not  all  things  are  false’) ,  is  only  too  clear  and  thus  implicitly  meant?  On 
the  basis  of  what  I  have  argued  about  the  extremely  shadowy  status  of  cm 
in  antiquity,  to  take  such  an  answer  for  granted  might  be  hazardous,  and 
we  should  also  be  wary  of  interpreting  (3)  as  a  true  conditional  proposition 
which  might  function  as  the  premiss  of  an  instance  of  cm,  given  what 
we  have  learnt  about  the  favour  encountered  by  ‘Aristotle’s  Thesis’. 
But,  then,  the  proposal  to  catalogue  this  argument  under  the  general 
heading  ‘absolute  self-refutation’  becomes  questionable.  As  for  Mackie’s 
own  specific  reconstruction  of  the  logic  of  the  absolute  self-refutation 
of  ‘Nothing  is  true’  (chapter  2),  that  reconstruction  clearly  does  not  fit 
T34,  because  the  initial  move  of  this  TrepiTpoTrfi  is  the  recognition  of  the 
reflexivity  of  ‘All  things  are  false’  (‘If  all  things  are  false,  then  “All  things 
are  false”  is  false’),70  and  not  Mackie’s  law  of  T-prefixability  (‘If  all  things 
are  false,  then  it  is  true  (that)  (“)A11  things  are  false(”)’). 

69  Analogously,  one  might  say  that  those  who  present  a  certain  thesis  are  reduced  to  the  impossible, 
i.e.  are  bound  to  admit  an  impossibility,  because  their  thesis  entails  an  impossibility. 

70  For  a  similar  argument  cf.  Epict.  Disc.  2.20.1-3:  ‘And  one  might  consider  as  perhaps  the  greatest  proof 
of  something  being  evident  (EvapyEs)  the  fact  that  even  someone  who  contradicts  it  is  found  to  be 
obliged  to  use  (auyxp'ncraaOai)  it;  for  example  if  someone  should  contradict  the  proposition  that 
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Given  the  kind  of  ellipticity  we  do  find  in  Sextus,  projecting  the  frame¬ 
work  suggested  by  the  first  sentence  of  T34  into  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  passage  does  no  violence  to  the  text.  On  my  reading,  T34  should  be 
paraphrased  as  follows:  ‘Now,  as  to  those  who  assert  that  all  things  are 
false,  we  showed  that  they  necessarily  end  up  admitting  the  contradictory 
thesis.  For  if  they  say  that  all  things  are  false,  they  must  admit  that  “All 
things  are  false”,  being  one  of  all  things,  is  itself  false.  And  if  they  admit 
this,  they  cannot  help  conceding  that  its  contradictory,  “Not  all  things 
are  false”,  is  true.  Therefore,  if  they  say  that  all  things  are  false,  they  are 
inexorably  forced  by  reversal  into  admitting  that  not  all  things  are  false.  ’ 
Once  again,  the  thesis  that  ‘Everything  is  false’  and  the  proponents  of  it 
would  be  unmasked  as  hopeless  dialectical  losers. 

Is  such  a  dialectical  tactic  unbeatable?  As  I  noticed  earlier  (chapter  5, 
section  1),  step  (2)  might  encounter  opposition  in  this  context:  although 
it  rests  on  a  fundamental  and  apparently  uncontroversial  principle  gov¬ 
erning  our  notions  of  truth  and  falsehood  (Fp— >T— p),  it  is  likely  to  be 
rejected  by  an  opponent  who  suggests  that  ‘Everything  is  false’.  There¬ 
fore,  such  an  opponent  could  protest  that  that  principle  should  not  be 
exploited  against  him,  question-beggingly,  in  a  self-refutation  argument,  if 
this  argument  is  supposed  to  defeat  him  by  relying  only  on  his  thesis  and  its 
actual  presuppositions  and  consequences.  How  successful  such  a  defensive 
manoeuvre  would  be  is,  however,  far  from  obvious,  as  I  have  argued  in 
chapter  5 71 

At  the  beginning  of  T34,  Sextus  writes  as  if  the  TTEpiTpoirri  argument 
he  is  about  to  present  had  already  been  illustrated  before  (‘we  have  shown 

some  universal  statement  is  true,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  make  the  opposite  assertion  “no  universal 
statement  is  true”.  Poor  creature,  this  will  not  be  true  either.  For  what  else  does  this  amount  to  than 
“If  a  statement  is  universal,  it  is  false”?’  (kcu  oyESov  touto  pEyiarov  av  tis  Troif)craiTO  TEKpipiov 
toO  EvapyES  ti  Elvai,  to  EttavayKES  EUpioKEO0ai  Kai  tco  avTiAsyovTi  ouyxpficrao'Oai  ai/Tcp- 
oTov  Et  T15  avTiAsyoi  tco  Elvai  ti  kccQoAikov  aAr|0ES,  SfjAov  oti  Tqv  EvavTiav  carocjiacriv  outos 
o^eiAei  troifio-ao'Qar  ouSev  eoti  kccQoAikov  aAr|0ES.  dvSpditoSov,  ouSe  touto.  ti  yap  aAAo  ectti 
touto  f|  oTov  ei  ti  ectti  Ka0oAiKOV,  cysuSos  eotiv;).  It  is  interesting  to  register  Barnes’s  (1997b: 
30—1)  prejudice  that  Epictetus’  argument  here  is  based  on  cm,  but  is  not  formulated  as  rigorously 
as  a  modern  logician  would  like.  Actually,  supposing  that  there  were  no  true  universal  statement, 
by  stating  ‘No  universal  statement  is  true’  one  would  be  making  a  Liar-paradoxical  statement;  to 
conclude  by  cm  that  ‘No  universal  statement  is  true’  must  be  false  (or  that  there  must  be  some 
true  universal  statement)  is  logically  unwarranted.  For  the  following  and  equally  interesting  part  of 
Epictetus’  passage  cf.  p.  3450123. 

71  One  might  elicit  the  admission  that  not  everything  is  false  directly  from  the  admission  that 
‘Everything  is  false’  is  false  (by  straightforward  semantic  descent  Fy> — — ■/>).  I  have  explained  on 
p.  74  that  having  to  reject  a  principle  like  ¥p— *-T—>p  would  be  an  embarrassing  escape  route; 
by  rejecting  also  F />—»■— 7  the  opponent  would  upset  our  commonsense  conception  of  truth  and 
falsehood  even  more,  and  would  risk  malting  his  position  completely  unintelligible. 
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above  that.  . .  ’).  He  is  probably  referring  to  this  passage  of  the  previous 
book  of  Against  the  Logicians :72 

T35  For  if  all  the  appearances  are  false  and  nothing  is  true,  ‘Nothing  is  true’  is  true. 
If,  therefore,  nothing  is  true,  something  true  exists;  and  in  this  way  Xeniades 
was  driven  round  to  the  opposite  of  his  original  proposal  (sis  touvccvtiov 
Trj  7rpo0£cjei  7TEpifix®TlCTav))  when  he  said  (AsyovTEs)  that  all  appearances 
are  false  and  that  absolutely  nothing  true  exists  in  reality.  For,  in  general, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  of  any  particular  thing  that  it  is  false  without  also 
determining  that  something  is  true.  For  example,  when  we  say  that  A  is  false, 
we  are  predicating  the  existence  of  that  very  falsity  of  A,  and  we  are  affirming 
that  ‘A  is  false’,  so  that  what  we  are  asserting  is  virtually  something  like  this:  ‘It 
is  true  that  A  is  false’.  Simultaneously  with  saying  that  a  thing  is  false,  then,  we 
are  also  necessarily  determining  the  existence  of  something  true.73  ( M  7.399) 

In  lieu  of  the  usual  TrepiTpOTrfj  vocabulary,  Sextus  uses  here  the  phrase 
sis  ToOvavTiov  tt]  Trpo0Ea£i  TTEpifix0F)crav.  This  is  further  verification  of 
the  meaning  of  TtEpiT pouf) :  ‘to  incur  reversal’  must  be  equivalent  to  ‘to 
be  driven  round  to  the  opposite  of  one’s  original  proposal’,  where  one’s 
‘original  proposal’  (7Tp60Ecns)  is  what  one  has  said  (AeyovTes).  Once  again, 
the  examination  of  the  immediate  context  also  reveals  that  this  reversal  is 
not  presented  as  something  that  falsifies  Xeniades’  thesis;  the  argument  of 
T35  shows  why  ‘one  must  say  (Aekteov)  .  .  .  that  not  all  <appearances>  are 
false’  (7.398). 

But  let  us  inspect  our  argument  more  closely.  Its  pattern  differs  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  that  of  T34S  TTEpiTpOTrf),  since  it  does  not  rely  on  self¬ 
reference,74  and  has  a  form  we  have  never  encountered  in  ancient  texts  so 
far  (either  Sextus’  backwards  reference  in  T34  was  careless,  or  he  could  not 
appreciate  the  difference).75  Undeniably,  Sextus’  formulation  ‘If  nothing 
is  true,  “Nothing  is  true”  is  true;  if,  therefore,  nothing  is  true,  something 
true  exists’  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Mackie’s  proof  of  the  absolute 
self-refutation  of ‘Nothing  is  true’  which  we  discussed  in  chapter  2: 


72  So  e.g.  Bett  2005:  991118. 

73  ei  yap  Ttaoai  ai  (fiavTaoiai  Eioi  cysuSEls  Kai  ouSev  eotiv  aAr|0ES,  aAr|0ES  ectti  to  ouSev  eotiv 
6cAt|0es.  ei  apa  pt|8ev  eotiv  aAr|0ES,  eotiv  6cAt|0es'  Kai  outcos  eis  touvovtiov  tt)  Trpo0EOEi  Trspnix- 
0qaav  oi  ttEpi  tSv  HEvidSqv,  AsyovTEs  Ttdoas  Tag  (JiavTaoias  Elvai  4/euSeTs  Kai  mt|8ev  oAcos  ev 
toTs  ouaiv  uirdpxEiv  aAr)0ES.  Ka0oAou  yap  auT)xc<vdv  eoti  tcov  ettI  pEpous  ti  AEyovTa  q/suSos 
uq  ouyi  Kai  dAq0ES  opi^Eiv.  oTov  ote  AryopEv  cysuSos  Elvai  to  A,  tou  hev  A  to  cysuSos  ai/To 
UTrdpxsiv  KaTriyopoupEv,  to  Se  cysuSos  eoti  to  A  t!0emev,  coots  SuvapEi  toioutov  ti  airocfiai- 
vEo0ai  dAr)0ES  ectti  to  cysuSos  Elvai  to  A.  apa  ouv  tco  vysuSos  ti  AEyEiv  Kai  to  Elvai  dAqOes  e£ 
avayKris  opi^ouEv. 

74  Pace  McPherran  1987:  292.  75  As  Bett  (2005:  99018)  notices. 
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Mackie  Sextus  Empiricus 

(1)  (V/>)(/>— >T/>)  T-prefixability 

(2)  -’(3/>)T/>— >T(— ' {3p)Tp)  From  (1),  by  If  nothing  is  true, 

substitution  ‘Nothing  is  true’  is 

true 

(3)  T(— > (3p)Tp)-±{3p)Tp  Existential  <If ‘Nothing  is  true’ 

generalisation  is  true,  something 

true  exists > 

(4)  —>($p)Tp-+—>{—>(3p)Tp)  From  (2),  (3),  by  If  nothing  is  true, 

transitivity  and  something  true 
double  negation  exists 

(5)  _,(_,(3/»)T p)76  From  (4),  by  cm 

My  contention  is  that  this  surface  resemblance  does  not  survive  careful 
scrutiny.  Once  again,  the  final  inferential  step  by  cm  delivering  the  con¬ 
clusion  (5)  of  Mackie’s  absolute  self-refutation  does  not  feature  in  the  lines 
of  Sextus’  Greek:  the  idea  that  this  is  fortuitous  becomes  less  and  less  con¬ 
vincing  as  long  as  we  continue  stumbling  across  more  and  more  cases  in 
which  the  same  supposed  chance  omission  consistently  recurs.  Moreover, 
in  Sextus  the  justification  underlying  (2)  ‘If  nothing  is  true,  “Nothing  is 
true”  is  true’  is  not  Mackie’s  law  of  T-prefixability,  on  the  use  of  which 
in  self-refutation  contexts  I  expressed  my  perplexity  in  chapter  2,  but  the 
different  general  (mfioAou)  principle,  according  to  which  ‘it  is  impossible 
to  say  (AeyovTa)  of  any  particular  thing  that  is  false  without  also  deter¬ 
mining  that  something  is  true’.  Sextus’  explanation  in  the  second  half  of 
T35  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  this  is  not  an  abstract  ‘law’  concerning 
propositions,  but  governs  our  practice  of  making  assertion s77  and  the  very 
nature  of  this  speech  act:  asserting  that  p  is  tantamount  to  asserting  lp 
is  true’,  i.e.  making  an  assertion  is  predicating  something  (in  this  case, 
falsehood)  of  some  subject  (in  this  case,  everything)  but  also,  at  the  same 
time,  positing  the  whole  asserted  propositional  content  as  true.78  The  logic 

76  I  argued  in  chapter  2  that  Mackie’s  use  of  the  main  negation  —>  and  of  T  (‘(it)  is  true  (that)’)  are 
ambiguous.  This  difficulty  can  be  bracketed  for  our  present  purposes. 

77  Sextus  does  not  use  any  single  technical  term  for  ‘to  assert’  in  this  passage,  switching  between  Aey  eiv, 
Tihevai  and  cnro<f>ouvEC70ai. 

78  Burnyeat’s  claim  that  ‘the principle  “There  are  no  truths”  entails  its  contradictory  opposite’  (1976a: 
50;  italics  mine)  should  be  emended,  therefore,  into  ‘the  assertion  of  the  principle  “There  are  no 
truths”  entails  its  contradictory  opposite’,  where  the  notion  of  entailment  is  not  that  of  logical 
consequence,  but  resembles  the  ‘pragmatic  implication’  discussed  in  the  literature  listed  in  the 
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of  T35S  reversal  now  becomes  clear:  when  someone,  like  Xeniades,  asserts 
that  ‘Nothing  is  true’,  he  is,  by  this  very  assertion,  committing  himself  to 
the  truth  of  what  he  is  asserting  (since  ‘with  saying  that  a  thing  is  false 
we  are  also  necessarily  determining79  the  existence  of  something  true’);80 
but,  then,  he  must  grant  that  at  least  one  truth  does  exist,  which  is  the 
contradictory  of  his  original  position,  thus  conceding  defeat.  This  is  why 
one  had  better  not  say  that  ‘Nothing  is  true’;  nothing  is  added  concerning 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  propositional  content  of  that  assertion. 

Sextus’  explanation  of  the  logic  of  this  self-refutation  argument  also  casts 
new  light  on  other  passages  we  have  analysed  above.  For  in  the  case  of  T35 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  whereas  Sextus’  wording  (‘If. . .  nothing  is 
true,  “Nothing  is  true”  is  true.  If,  therefore,  nothing  is  true,  something 
true  exists’)  could  make  one  easily  think  of  a  proof  by  cm  of  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  ‘Something  is  true’,  that  formulation  is  actually  meant  to 
be  an  extremely  elliptical  reminder  of  the  various  stages  of  a  TrepiTponr] 
which  clearly  presupposes  some  dialectic  in  the  background.  But  the  com¬ 
pressed  formulation  of  T35S  TrepiTpoTtr]  strongly  resembles,  in  tone  and 
context,  those  we  have  found  in  T23,  T32  and  T34;  therefore,  T35  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  valuable  corroboration  of  my  proposed  reading  of  those  texts 
too.  We  had  started  with  the  impression  of  having  finally  discovered  a 
clear  ancient  instance  of  absolute  self-refutation  unequivocally  matching 
Burnyeat’s  and  Mackie’s  description;  we  end  up  with  confirmation  that 
ancient  TrepiTpoTrr),  in  its  nature  and  purposes,  cannot  be  identified  with, 
or  reduced  to,  that  modern  form. 

In  this  case  the  ancient  approach  is  not  only  different  from  the  modern 
one,  but  also  less  problematic.  For,  as  I  have  already  noted,  that  nothing 
is  true  is,  at  least  on  some  possible  understandings  of  the  fuzzy  ‘nothing’, 
something  which,  while  not  possibly-true,  is  still  possible.81  In  chapter  2 

second  part  of  p.  3n6  (some  analogy  exists  between  the  assertion  of  ‘Nothing  is  true’  and  the 
so-called  ‘Moorean  assertions’,  such  as  ‘This  is  a  table,  but  I  do  not  believe  that’  or  ‘This  is  a  table, 
but  that  is  not  true’).  For  the  idea  that  an  assertion  (even  an  insincere  one)  is  a  commitment  to  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  asserted  cf.  e.g.  Searle  1979:  12.  For  a  useful  overview  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  complex  relationship  between  assertion,  truth,  belief  and  knowledge  can  be  cashed  out 
cf.  Pagin  2008. 

79  For  Sextus’  usage  of  the  verb  opl£oo  cf.  Pi/1.197  (p-  3311176). 

80  For  the  idea  that  someone  making  an  assertion  is  actually  thereby  making  more  than  one  (by 
implicitly  asserting  whatever  follows  from  it)  cf.  Arist.  Top.  2.5,  1123x7—23.  However,  Aristotle, 
unlike  Sextus,  has  in  mind  the  semantic  implications  of  what  is  asserted,  and  not  the  pragmatic 
implications  of  the  speech  act  of  assertion  itself. 

81  For  example,  if  ‘nothing’  ranged  over  sentence-tokens  and  no  sentence-token  existed.  In  such  a 
case,  the  assertion  that  nothing  is  true  would  be  Liar-paradoxical  (cf.  p.  15). 
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I  took  issue  with  Mackies  approach  to  absolute  self-refutation  for  over¬ 
looking  this  possibility  and  purporting  to  establish  the  necessary  existence 
of  some  truths,  and  perhaps  even  the  necessary  falsehood  of  ‘Nothing  is 
true’.  T35  s  argument  sets  itself  a  more  ‘modest’  task:  showing  how  the  com- 
monsense  view  that  some  truth  exists  can  be  defended  in  ordinary  contexts, 
because  any  assertion  of  its  denial  will  amount,  at  the  same  time,  to  an 
admission  of  its  truth.82  This  is  not  to  say  that  such  a  task  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished:  a  supporter  of  the  thesis  that  nothing  is  true  could  protest  that  his 
speech  acts  are  being  misinterpreted,  and  that  the  normal  presuppositions 
and  rules  of  communication  and  dialectic  do  not  hold  good  for  them.  He 
could  suggest,  for  example,  that  his  utterances  lack  assertoric  force,  but 
have  some  different  kind  of  rhetorical  or  performative  function.83  How¬ 
ever,  the  (heavy)  burden  of  providing  a  consistent  and  intelligible  account 
of  what  he  is  doing  when  he  states  that  ‘Nothing  is  true’,  and  of  why  we 
should  be  interested  in  it,  falls  now  upon  Xeniades. 

82  One  might  suggest  that  the  point  of  T35  is  that  ‘Nothing  is  true’  is,  in  Mackie’s  own  jargon, 
‘operationally  self-refuting’,  i.e.  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  coherently  asserted  because  what 
is  implied  by  making  an  assertion  contradicts  the  asserted  content  (cf.  part  11,  chapter  13:  for  a 
similar  analysis  of  the  self-refutation  of ‘Nothing  is  true’  cf.  Passmore  1961:  68).  Such  a  diagnosis  in 
terms  of  operational  self-refutation  is  in  fact  strictly  related  to  mine,  but  not  interchangeable  with 
it:  on  my  reconstruction  T35  emphasises  the  actual  dialectical  consequences  which  someone  like 
Xeniades  incurs  when  incoherently  asserting  that  ‘Nothing  is  true’  (a  self-defeat  by  reversal),  while 
operational  self-refutation  establishes  more  ‘impersonally’  the  impossibility  of  coherently  asserting 
that  ‘Nothing  is  true’.  The  distinction  is  analogous  to  the  one  between  the  elenctic  proof  of  pnc 
and  the  ‘meta-elenctic’  argument  in  Metaphysics  r  4  (cf.  section  4.2  of  chapter  5). 

83  Cf.  e.g.  Protagoras’  case  in  the  ‘apology’  in  the  Theaetetus  (pp.  43—4  and  p.  6511104),  or  the  Pyrrhonian 
use  of  language  and  argument  which  I  shall  examine  in  part  in,  chapter  14. 


CHAPTER  7 


Augustine's  turn 


We  are  approaching  the  end  of  our  journey  through  the  ancient  philosoph¬ 
ical  tradition  in  the  hunt  for  early  instances  of  self-refutation  arguments 
deployed  against  ‘Everything  is  true’,  ‘Nothing  is  true’  and  kindred  theses. 
One  final  witness  deserves  our  attention:  in  his  defence  of  the  existence  and 
imperishability  of  truth  itself,  Augustine  seems  to  follow  an  argumentative 
pattern  different  from  all  those  we  have  encountered  so  far  in  the  ancient 
landscape. 

7.1  truth  is  imperishable:  a  consequentia  mirabilis 

IN  THE  SOLILOQUIA  (2.2.2) 

Let  us  jump  a  couple  of  centuries  forward,  from  Sextus  to  Augustine’s 
Solilo quia  (386—7  ad).  In  spite  of  its  title  ( Soliloquies ),  this  short  writing 
has  the  form  of  a  dense  dialogue  between  Augustine  and  a  character,  Ratio, 
who  presumably  represents  Augustine’s  own  reason,1  some  kind  of  inner 
intellectual  voice.2  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  the  question  is 
raised  whether  our  souls  are  immortal  and  thus  will  retain  (and  indeed 
increase)  their  knowledge  forever.  As  the  first  step  towards  an  answer,  Ratio 
argues  for  the  imperishability  of  truth: 

T36  R.:  When  it  [re.  the  world]  will  have  perished,  if  it’s  going  to  perish,  will  it 
not  then  be  true  that  the  world  has  perished?  For  as  long  as  it’s  not  true 
that  the  world  has  perished,  it  hasn’t  perished.  There  is  a  conflict,  therefore, 
between  the  world  having  perished  and  it  not  being  true  that  the  world  has 
perished. 

A.:  I  grant  this  too. 

R.:  And  what  about  this:  does  it  seem  to  you  that  it’s  possible  that  something 
be  true,  while  truth  does  not  exist? 

1  As  Augustine  himself  suggests,  surprisingly  without  full  confidence  (i.i.i). 

2  Probably  Ratio  is  something  like  the  inner  Teacher  of  Augustine’s  De  magistro  {On  the  Teacher).  For 
Plato’s  influential  idea  that  thinking  is  having  a  sort  of  silent  inner  dialogue  with  oneself  cf.  p.  358. 
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A.:  In  no  way. 

R.:  Therefore  there  will  be  truth,  even  if  the  world  perishes. 

A.:  I  cannot  deny  that. 

R.:  And  what  about  this:  if  truth  itself  perishes,  will  it  not  be  true  that  truth 
has  perished?  (si  ipsa  veritas  occidat,  nonne  verum  erit  veritatem  occidisse?) 

A.:  Who  would  deny  that  either? 

R.:  But  there  cannot  be  something  true  if  truth  doesn’t  exist. 

A. :  I  have  granted  that  a  moment  ago. 

R.:  Therefore  in  no  way  will  truth  perish  ( nullo  modo  igitur  occidet  veritas)} 
(Sol,  2.2.2) 

The  structure  of  Ratio’s  argument  is  transparent: 

(1)  If  truth  (veritas)  perishes,  after  it  perishes  it 
will  be  true  (verum)  that  truth  has  perished. 

(2)  If  <at  any  time>  something  is  true,  truth 
exists  <at  that  time>. 

<3>  <Even  if  truth  perishes,  truth  will  exist  From  (1)  and  (2) 
after  it  perishes.  > 

(4)  Therefore,  in  no  way  will  truth  perish.  From  <3> 

Premiss  (1)  looks  like  an  instantiation  of  a  ‘temporalised’  version  ofMackie’s 
law  of  T-prefixability:  if  a  certain  predicate  applies  to  something  at  a  certain 
time,  then  it  will  be  true  at  a  later  time  that  the  predicate  applW  to  that 
thing  (Ptx— >-Tt+I(P_ecix)).  In  the  first  half  ofT36  Ratio  had  utilised  the  same 
law  with  the  hypothesis  that  ‘the  world  perishes’  in  order  to  illustrate  its 
validity:  if  the  world  perishes,  it  will  later  be  true  that  the  world  perish^. 
Premiss  (2)  is  secured  by  the  definition  of  veritas-.  truth  is  that  by  which 
whatever  is  true  (verum)  is  true  (2.15.29),  and  whereas  veritas  persists  when 

3  R.;  Cum  interierit,  si  interiturus  est,  nonne  tunc  id  erit  verum,  mundum  interisse?  Nam  quamdiu 
verum  non  est  mundum  occidisse,  non  occidit.  Repugnat  igitur,  ut  mundus  occiderit  et  verum 
non  sit  mundum  occidisse. 

A.:  Et  hoc  concedo. 

R.:  Quid  illud?  Videturne  tibi  verum  aliquid  esse  posse,  ut  veritas  non  sit? 

A. :  Nullo  modo. 

R.:  Erit  igitur  veritas,  etiamsi  mundus  intereat. 

A.:  Negare  non  possum. 

R.:  Quid?  Si  ipsa  veritas  occidat,  nonne  verum  erit  veritatem  occidisse? 

A.:  Et  istud  quis  negat? 

R. :  Verum  autem  non  potest  esse,  si  veritas  non  sit. 

A.:  Iam  hoc  paulo  ante  concessi. 

R.:  Nullo  modo  igitur  occidet  veritas. 
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‘something  verum  passes  away’  (1.15.28),  nothing  could  ever  be  verum  if 
veritas  did  not  exist.4 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  imperishability  of  truth  can  be  derived 
from  these  premisses.  The  unstated  intermediate  step  <3>  follows  from 
(1)  and  (2),  and  the  conclusion  that  in  no  way  will  truth  perish  is  a 
straightforward  consequence  of  it:  if  not  even  on  the  assumption  that  it 
perishes  (i.e.  ceases  to  exist)  can  veritas  cease  to  exist,  then  there  is  no  way 
veritas  could  perish.  Mackie’s  proof  of  the  necessary  falsehood,  by  absolute 
self-refutation,  of  ‘Nothing  is  true’  was  based  on  T-prefixability  and  cm 
(cf.  chapter  2);  Augustine’s  proof  of  the  imperishability  of  truth,  while  not 
making  explicit  reference  to  cm,  seems  to  rely  on  some  analogous  inferential 
step  (from  <3>  to  (4)),  and  clearly  starts  from  the  application  of  a  version 
of  T-prefixability.5  It  seems  that  we  have  come,  finally,  as  close  as  we  could 
have  hoped  to  a  genuine  ancient  antecedent  for  what  in  Mackie’s  analysis 
is  an  absolute  self- refutation  argument.  Although  it  is  presented  by  Ratio 
within  her  dialogue  with  Augustine,  the  argument  functions  independently 
of  its  dialectical  context;  the  vocabulary  of  assertion,  admission,  concession, 
so  conspicuous  in  most  of  the  earlier  instances  of  TrepiTpoirf],  is  absent 
from  the  various  steps  of  Ratio’s  argument.6 

Not  only  is  it  difficult,  in  light  of  the  textual  details,  to  interpret  Ratio 
as  making  the  point  that  if  one  asserts  that  veritas  does  not  exist  (because 
it  has  perished)  then  one  is  involuntarily  and  self-refutingly  conceding  the 
existence  of  at  least  some  verum,  i.e.  the  content  of  one’s  own  assertion, 
and  thus  the  existence  of  veritas  itself  (for  such  a  point  cf.  T35  on  p.  117);7 

4  For  the  relation  between  veritas  and  verum  cf.  1. 15. 27— 9. 

5  As  I  emphasised  in  chapter  2,  an  argument  exploiting  T-prefixability,  like  Mackie’s  and  Augustine’s, 
does  not  rely  on  self-reference;  it  is  therefore  incorrect  to  say,  with  Charron  and  Doyle,  that  the 
contradiction  Augustine  sees  is,  presumably,  a  function  of  the  indirect  self-reference  of  the  idea  of 
all  truth  perishing,  including  the  truth  about  itself  (1993:  247). 

6  That  language  does  occur  in  T36,  where  Augustine  gives  his  assent  to  the  various  steps  of  the 
argument  proposed  by  Ratio,  but  it  is  not  part  of  the  argument  itself,  as  the  summary  at  2.15.28 
(cf.  pp.  128— 9ni5)  clearly  confirms. 

7  Contra  D’ Agostini  2002:  45—6.  Augustine  employs  a  similar  kind  of  strategy,  instead,  in  his  De  Vera 
Religione  {On  the  True  Religion): 

Aut  si  non  cernis  quae  dico,  et  an  vera  sint  dubitas,  cerne  saltern  utrum  te  de  iis  dubitare  non  dubites; 
et  si  certum  est  te  esse  dubitantem,  quaere  unde  sit  certum . . .  omnis  qui  se  dubitantem  intellegit, 
verum  intellegit,  et  de  hac  re  quam  intellegit  certus  est:  de  vero  igitur  certus  est.  Omnis  ergo  qui 
utrum  sit  veritas  dubitat,  in  seipso  habet  verum  unde  non  dubitet;  nec  ullum  verum  nisi  veritate 
verum  est.  Non  itaque  oportet  eum  de  veritate  dubitare,  qui  potuit  undecumque  dubitare. 

But  if  you  do  not  see  what  I  mean,  and  you  doubt  whether  there  are  truths,  be  careful  at  least 
not  to  doubt  that  you  doubt  them;  and  if  it  is  certain  that  you  are  in  doubt,  seek  from  where  it  is 
certain  . . .  Everyone  who  understands  that  he  is  in  doubt  understands  something  true,  and  about 
that  thing  which  he  understands  he  is  certain;  thus  of  some  truth  he  is  certain.  Therefore  everyone 
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by  such  a  strategy  she  could  never  hope  to  prove  what  Augustine  wants 
to  have  established,  the  impossibility  that  truth  will  ever  perish.  Ratio  is 
trying  to  demonstrate  a  fundamental  and  timeless  truth  about  reality,  not 
to  clarify  what  we  can  or  cannot  coherently  assert  now. 

Is  Augustine’s  innovation  a  real  step  forward?  Appraisal  of  this  question 
is  far  from  easy.8  To  begin  with,  it  is  not  obvious  whether  we  are  fully 
entitled  to  speak  of  ‘innovation’  here:  Augustine  himself  neither  shows 
any  awareness  of  his  being  original  and  reshaping  an  old,  different  dialec¬ 
tical  manoeuvre,  nor  reveals  any  consciousness  of  applying  a  generally 
valid  argumentative  pattern  (notice  that  he  attaches  no  self-refutation  label 
to  Ratio’s  argument).  Second,  when  scrutinised  carefully  Augustine’s  argu¬ 
ment  betrays  dangerous  ambiguities,  similar  to  those  I  detected  in  Mackie’s 
formulation  of  the  absolute  self-refutation  of ‘Nothing  is  true’  in  chapter  2. 
In  T36  Augustine  consistently  uses  verum  with  infinitive  clauses:  this  sug¬ 
gests  that  verum  is  adopted  as  a  proposition-forming  operator,  and  not  as 
a  predicate  of  sentences,  or  whatever  the  truth-bearers  are.9  But  how  does 
this  operator  work,  and  what  does  it  mean?  The  attempt  to  settle  these 
issues  on  the  basis  of  Augustine’s  usage  of  verum  in  the  context  delivers 
disappointing  results.  At  1.15.28,  shortly  before  T36,  verum  is  treated  as  a 
predicate  expressing  a  property  of  objects:  a  ‘true  tree’  ( vera  arbor)  is  an 
existing,  real  tree,  as  opposed  to  a  ‘false  tree’  (1.15.29),  but  this  use  of  verum 
and  falsum  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  help  in  deciding  the  sense  of 
verum  in  T36.  This  comes  as  no  surprise  when  one  extends  the  search  to  the 
whole  second  book  of  the  Soliloquia:  a  large  portion  is  devoted  to  a  daz¬ 
zling  quest  for  the  meaning  of  verum  and  falsum,  which  ends  with  very  few 
clear  answers.  At  2.4.5  Ratio  discards  the  proposal  that  ‘something  is  false 

who  doubts  whether  truth  exists,  has  in  himself  something  true  from  which  not  to  doubt;  but 
nothing  true  is  true  if  not  because  of  truth.  Hence  one  who  could  doubt  at  all  ought  not  to  have 
doubts  about  truth.  (39.73) 

If  one  really  doubts  (within  oneself  or  before  someone  else)  the  existence  of  any  verum ,  and  thus  of 
veritas ,  one  cannot  doubt  that  one  is  doubting  (the  point  that  understanding,  and  thus  presumably 
not  doubting,  that  one  is  doubting  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  genuine  doubt  is  made  at 
Trin.  10.10.14  (T74  on  p.  202)).  Therefore,  everyone  who  doubts  the  existence  of  veritas  is  admittedly 
certain  of  some  verum,  that  he  is  doubting  the  existence  of  veritas.  But  being  certain  of  some  verum 
is  inconsistent  with  doubt  about  veritas.  For  a  critical  analysis  of  this  argument  cf.  Kirwan  1983: 
219-20. 

8  Although  I  shall  take  issue  with  Augustine’s  argument,  I  disagree  with  Abercrombie’s  dismissive 
remark  that  ‘we  are  conscious  that  this  is  a  verbal  engine,  of  no  ontological  efficacy’  (1938;  63m). 

9  This  is  not  to  deny  that  ‘it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  supposition  of  an  expression,  that  is 
whether  it  is  intended  to  be  concerned  with  a  real  state  of  affairs,  the  proposition  or  concept  formed 
in  the  mind  in  thinking  of  the  state,  or  autonymously,  with  itself  as  a  linguistic  item’  (Charron  and 
Doyle  1993;  245). 
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because  it  seems  to  be  something  other  than  what  it  is,  and  true  because  it 
seems  to  be  what  it  is’  on  the  grounds  that  ‘if  the  observer  to  whom  the 
appearance  occurs  is  removed,  there  would  be  neither  something  false  nor 
something  true’.  A  revised  definition  is  then  presented,  according  to  which 
‘the  true  is  that  which  is  as  it  appears  to  be  to  the  knower,  if  he  wants  to 
know  and  can  know’,  but  immediately  rejected,  mainly  on  the  basis  that 
it  would  make  what  is  unknow  able  untrue  (2.5.7— 8).  Augustine  proposes 
then  a  third  definition:  ‘the  true  is  that  which  is’  (2.5.8),  from  which  the 
classical  puzzle  emerges  that  ‘there  will  be  nothing  false,  for  whatever  is  is 
true’.  The  focus  of  the  discussion  shifts  now  from  true  to  false:  a  twofold 
account  of  falsum  is  proposed  according  to  which  the  false  is  ‘what  either 
pretends  to  be  what  it  is  not  or  strives  towards  being  absolutely  and  yet  is 
not’,  like  a  picture  (2.9.16).  Throughout  this  discussion,  the  subjects  of  the 
predicates  verum  and  falsum  have  been  objects.  At  2.11.19— 21  disciplines,  in 
particular  grammar  and  dialectic,  are  called  ‘true’;  since  disciplines  include 
‘definitions  and  divisions  and  processes  of  reasoning  aimed  at  determining 
the  essence  of  each  thing’,  we  could  welcome  at  this  stage  a  first  implicit 
recognition  that  verum  applies  to  propositional  items.  Such  recognition 
becomes  explicit  only  some  sections  later:  Medea’s  flight  on  winged  snakes, 
being  something  entirely  non-existent,  cannot  even  be  called  false,  whereas 
the  sentence  (sententia)  describing  it  can  be  said  to  be  false,  and  ‘there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  things  which  we  say  and  those  about  which  we 
say  something’  (2.15.29).  Only  towards  the  end  of  the  Soliloquia  and  well 
after  T36,  then,  are  propositional  items  like  sententiae  (declarative  sentence- 
tokens)  included  among  the  bearers  of  falsehood  and  truth:  however,  no 
account  of  verum  fully  relevant  to  its  use  in  T36  has  emerged. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  just  seen,  let  us  examine  two  possible 
analyses  of  premiss  (1),  which  is  the  kernel  of  Ratio’s  argument: 

(ia)  If  truth  perishes,  after  it  perishes  <the  sentence>  ‘Truth 
has  perished’  will  be  true. 

(ib)  If  truth  perishes,  it  will  then  be  the  case  that  truth  has 
perished. 

Interpretation  (ia)  relies  on  the  possibility  of  taking  verum  as  a  predicate 
expressing  a  property  of  sententiae,  although  this  is  not  the  most  natural 
reading  of  Augustine’s  own  wording  in  T36.  (ib)  is  based,  instead,  on 
an  extension  of  the  ontological  notion  of  truth  as  real  existence,  which 
Augustine  seems  to  apply  only  to  objects,  to  entities  like  facts  or  obtaining 
states  of  affairs:  in  our  case,  the  state  of  affairs  described  by  the  perfect 
infinitive  veritatem  interisse  (‘that  truth  has  perished’). 
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On  both  interpretations  Ratio’s  starting  move  is  open  to  criticism.  On 
reading  (ia),  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  scenario  which  would  falsify 
the  conditional:  on  the  assumption  that  verum  is  a  predicate  of  sentence- 
tokens,  if  all  veritas  perished  (say,  because  the  whole  of  mankind  and  its 
products  are  annihilated),  there  would  not  be  any  existing  sentence  like 
‘Truth  has  perished’  left,  and  so,  a  fortiori,  no  such  true  sentence.10 

Reading  (ib)  looks  more  promising.  If  vera  are  existing  objects  and 
obtaining  states  of  affairs,  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  universe  would 
be  required  for  the  antecedent  (‘Truth  perishes’)  to  become  true;  on  such 
a  hypothesis,  however,  the  consequent  would  still  be  true,  since  it  would 
then  be  the  case  that  the  whole  universe  and  truth  have  perished.  Things 
being  so,  veritas  ipsa,  which,  on  this  reading,  is  the  principle  by  which 
whatever  is  the  case  is  the  case,  could  never  perish. 

Despite  its  apparent  smoothness,  even  this  train  of  reasoning  risks  derail¬ 
ing.  To  begin  with,  the  notion  of  ‘tensed  states  of  affairs’  (‘that  truth  per¬ 
ish^’)  to  which  it  appeals  is  inherently  problematic  and  one  could  even 
protest  that  the  universal  annihilation  presupposed  by  the  antecedent  of 
(ib)  would  not  spare  time,  any  reference  to  time  after  the  hypothetical 
destruction  of  veritas  thus  becoming  illicit.11 

Second,  Augustine’s  argument  would  rely  on  the  tacit  presupposition 
that  the  past  is  immutable  and  cannot  be  erased.  Without  such  a  presup¬ 
position,  which,  although  eminently  reasonable  and  widespread  in  ancient 
thought,12  is  not  a  logical  truth,  the  idea  that  veritas  could  never  be  non¬ 
existent  without  having  first  perished  is  no  longer  unassailable.  For  one 
could  postulate  a  sudden  annihilation  of  all  the  vera,  present  and  past: 
thereafter  (so  to  speak),  it  would  not  be  the  case  that  truth  has  perished, 
because  the  past  existence  of  veritas  would  have  been  cancelled  too,  and 
what  has  never  existed  cannot  have  perished. 

One  might  try  to  lighten  T36S  argument  of  this  hidden  extra-logical 
assumption  by  suggesting  that  ''Veritas  has  perished’  is  not  to  be  taken 

10  Watson  (1990:  184)  takes  reading  (ia)  for  granted,  and  proposes  an  analogous  criticism.  This 
objection  is  similar  to  that  which  I  have  formulated  in  chapter  2  against  Mackie’s  absolute  self¬ 
refutation  argument  on  reading  (b).  One  might  suggest  that  Augustine  would  have  counter-objected 
that  there  would  still  exist  the  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  God  as  bearers  of  truth,  since  God  certainly 
cannot  be  annihilated  together  with  mankind.  This  would  make  the  argument  clearly  question¬ 
begging,  however,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Augustine  identifies  God  with  veritas  itself  (cf. 
p.  130ml). 

11  Augustine  could  have  been  sympathetic  towards  this  line  of  reasoning,  to  judge  by  his  argument 
for  the  non-eternity  of  time  in  Confessions  11  and  De  Civitate  Dei  n,  according  to  which  it  makes 
no  sense  to  ask  what  God  did  before  creating  the  world  and  time  (cf.  p.  129017). 

12  Cf.  e.g.  Arist.  NE  6. 2,  H39b8— 11:  ‘what  is  past  does  not  admit  of  not  having  happened;  that  is  why 
Agathon  is  correct  to  say  “Of  this  alone  even  a  god  is  deprived,  to  make  what  is  all  done  to  have  not 
happened’”;  Cic.  Fat.  14:  ‘all  truths  in  the  past  are  necessary,  as  Chrysippus  held,  disagreeing  with 
his  teacher  Cleanthes,  because  they  are  immutable  and  what  is  past  cannot  turn  from  true  to  false’. 
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literally,  as  a  description  of  a  past  event,  but  as  equivalent  to  ‘  Veritas  does 
not  exist’  (or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  ‘Nothing  is  verum).  This  would 
make  Ratio’s  reasoning  even  more  similar  to  Mackie’s,  by  eliminating  the 
significant  difference  in  their  use  of  tenses.  I  believe  this  is  not,  however,  a 
commendable  strategy,  since  Mackie’s  version  of  the  argument  is  actually 
weaker  than  Augustine’s.  On  the  current  reading  (ib)  ofT36’s  main  premiss, 
verum  is  what  exists  or  is  the  case,  as  opposed  to  what  does  not  exist  or  is 
not  the  case.  On  the  hypothesis  that  veritas  does  not  exist  and  nothing  is 
verum  reality  is,  so  to  speak,  a  complete  blank.  To  postulate  the  existence 
of  some  kind  of  second-order  verum,  i.e.  the  fact  that  nothing  (or,  to  avoid 
self-reference,  nothing  else)  is  verum,  empties  verum  and  veritas  of  their 
supposed  role  and  significance.  Although  nothing  precludes  this  kind  of 
prefixability  from  a  formal  point  of  view,  we  should  examine  carefully  what 
it  amounts  to.  Consider  the  following  example.  Socrates  is  long  dead,  he 
no  longer  exists  (Augustine  would  perhaps  be  ready  to  say  that  Socrates  is 
not  verus)-,  does  this  mean  that  there  is  a  state  of  affairs,  obtaining  now,  of 
Socrates  not  being  alive?  One  might  reasonably  reply  that  there  is  no  such 
state  of  affairs  which  makes  the  sentence  ‘Socrates  is  alive’  false:  ‘Socrates 
is  alive’  is  false  today  because  the  state  of  affairs  that  Socrates  is  alive  does 
not  obtain,  and  not  because  some  mysterious  negative  state  of  affairs  (that 
Socrates  is  not  alive)  obtains.  To  attach  the  adjective  verum  to  a  negative 
state  of  affairs,  albeit  formally  unimpeachable,  is  to  empty  it  of  the  meaning 
and  function  we  are  attributing  to  it  here:  as  a  consequence  of  this  move, 
veritas  would  become  a  principle  both  of  existence  (it  is  because  of  veritas 
that  it  is  currently  the  case  that  I  am  alive)  and  of  non-existence  (it  is  because 
of  veritas  that  it  is  the  case  that  Socrates  is  not  currently  alive).  Moreover, 
to  crowd  one’s  ontology  with  a  swarm  of  negative  states  of  affairs  obtaining 
(being  vera)  whenever  the  corresponding  positive  ones  do  not  obtain  seems 
to  be  an  unavoidable  toll  for  Augustine’s  argument  on  this  reading  of  its 
main  premiss;  but  in  the  presence  of  such  an  unparsimonious  ontology  we 
need  not  be  fanatic  Ockhamists  to  shiver  (not  to  speak  of  the  oddness  of 
describing  non-linguistic  items  like  states  of  affairs  as  ‘negative’)  T  I  leave  to 
the  reader  to  work  out  how  Mackie’s  absolute  self-refutation  argument  faces 

15  For  example,  on  the  basis  of  Metapb.  A  29,  1024^7— 21  Crivelli  has  convincingly  argued  that  ‘the 
only  states  of  affairs  recognised  by  Aristotle  are  “affirmative”  states  of  affairs’  (2004b:  49—50).  This  is 
not  to  say  that  an  ontology  which  allows  the  existence  of  negative  facts  (i.e.  obtaining  negative  states 
of  affairs)  corresponding  to  false  propositions  and  making  them  false  is  sheer  nonsense.  Such  an 
ontology  was  defended,  for  example,  by  Russell  in  his  1918  lectures  on  logical  atomism  (cf.  Russell 
1956:  211,  from  which  my  example  of  the  false  proposition  ‘Socrates  is  alive’  is  borrowed).  For  a 
useful  survey  of  the  main  philosophical  analyses  of  the  controversial  notion  of  state  of  affairs  cf. 
Wetzel  2008. 
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in  fact  analogous  objections  on  some  possible  readings  of  the  T-prefixability 
law  (cf.  chapter  2). 

Some  little  amount  of  critical  reflection  has  been  sufficient  to  show  that, 
on  the  more  promising  interpretation  (ib)  of  its  crucial  premiss,  Augus¬ 
tine’s  apparently  straightforward  argument  in  T36  actually  commits  us  to 
the  immutability  of  the  past,  the  imperishability  of  time  and  the  existence 
of  controversial  entities  like  tensed  (or  negative)  states  of  affairs,  ^though 
someone  might  decide  to  buy  the  whole  assorted  package,  it  is  important 
to  be  aware  that  an  argument  that  appeared  to  be  based  on  a  few  uncontro- 
versial  pieces  of  formal  logic  hides  a  variety  of  extra-logical  presuppositions 
to  which  we  are  committing  ourselves  by  accepting  its  soundness. 

But  on  this  reconstruction  Ratio’s  reasoning  is  also  questionable  for 
contextual  reasons.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  argument  for  the  imperisha¬ 
bility  of  veritas  is  to  establish  the  immortality  of  the  soul:  if  veritas  (e.g. 
the  truth  of  a  discipline  like  geometry)  is  imperishable,  and  truths  must 
necessarily  dwell  in  our  souls,  then  our  souls  must  themselves  be  immortal 
(2.19.33).  But  the  necessary  existence  of  that  veritas  which  is  established  by 
the  argument  on  interpretation  (ib),  i.e.  the  necessary  existence  of  at  least 
some  verum  in  the  purely  formal  sense  just  discussed,  cannot  guarantee  the 
immortality  of  our  souls,  since  the  only  verum  that  will  exist  even  in  the 
most  apocalyptic  scenario  is  an  entity  which  need  not  (and  cannot)  dwell 
in  our  souls  (the  supposedly  true  fact  that  everything,  including  us,  has 
been  annihilated). 

Augustine  was  probably  aware  of  at  least  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
Ratio’s  strategy  which  I  have  denounced.14  After  a  summary  of  T3 6, 15  his 

14  One  could  object  that  a  third  possible  interpretation  of  (i)  has  been  unduly  overlooked  so  far: 

(ic)  If  truth  itself  perishes,  after  it  perishes  <the  proposition>  ‘Truth  has  perished’  will 
be  true, 

where  a  proposition  is  neither  a  sentence-token  nor  a  state  of  affairs,  but  the  sense  of,  or  what  is 
expressed  by,  the  former,  distinct  from  the  latter.  It  is  not  clear  that  such  a  third  way  would  help  here. 
To  begin  with,  this  notion  of  proposition  is  itself  far  from  being  philosophically  uncontentious. 
Second,  no  analogous  concept  appears  in  Augustine’s  Soliloquia  (although  one  might  argue  that  the 
true  disciplinae  must  be  collections  of  true  propositions  of  this  kind,  something  which  Augustine 
himself  does  not  suggest,  however).  Third,  I  do  not  see  definitive  reasons  for  refusing  to  run  the 
same  argument  as  I  have  used  for  sentences  in  the  case  of  propositions  too.  If  one  should  say 
that  these  abstract  entities,  unlike  sentences,  are  by  their  own  nature  indestructible,  one  would  be 
refusing  to  grant  hypothetically  the  antecedent  of  (ic),  i.e.  to  enter  the  game  of  the  self-refutation 
argument  altogether.  For  if  propositions  are  eternal  and  are  the  bearers  of  the  predicates  verum  and 
falsum,  many  (possibly  infinitely  many)  vera  will  exist  at  any  given  time,  and  veritas  will  therefore 
be  eternal,  without  any  need  for  focusing  on  the  truth-value  of  the  specific  proposition  ‘Truth  has 
perished’. 

15  R.:  Ex  eo,  quantum  memini,  veritatem  non  posse  interire  conclusimus,  quod  non  solum,  si  totus 

mundus  intereat,  sed  edam  si  ipsa  veritas,  verum  erit  et  mundum  et  veritatem  interisse.  Nihil 
autem  verum  sine  veritate;  nullo  modo  igitur  interit  veritas. 
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plea  for  more  time  to  assess  the  merits  of  the  argument  and  his  promise 
that,  although  he  himself  could  not  find  any  objection,  he  would  make  sure 
‘that  learned  and  prudent  men  read  these  things  and  correct  any  rashness 
of  ours  there  may  be’  (2.15.28)16  could  be  hints  at  some  genuine  perplexity 
or  dissatisfaction.17 

Whatever  Augustine’s  actual  intentions  might  have  been,  his  vibrant 
appeal  to  ‘learned  and  prudent  men’  could  not  lapse  unheard:  in  the 
middle  ages  a  handful  of  illustrious  readers  of  the  Soliloquia  eagerly  looked 
back  at  Ratio’s  self-refutation  argument,  either  to  endorse  it  or  to  criticise  it. 
Although  this  will  lead  us  beyond  our  self-imposed  and  familiar  boundaries 
of  ‘ancient  philosophy’,  let  us  follow  this  interesting  thread,  which  will 
contribute  to  further  clarification  of  the  logic  and  the  limits  of  Augustine’s 
original  argument. 

7.2  EXCURSUS;  THE  MEDIEVAL  LEGACY  OF  AUGUSTINE’S  RATIO18 

In  the  preface  to  his  Monologium  (1077  ad)  Anselm  of  Canterbury  declares 
full  allegiance  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  writings  of  Augustine.  This 
argument  seems  to  substantiate  Anselm’s  claim: 

A.:  Agnosco  ista  et  multum  miror,  si  falsa  sunt. 

R.:  Ergo  illud  alterum  videamus. 

A.:  Sine  me  paululum  considerare,  oro  te,  ne  hue  iterum  turpiter  redeam. 

R.:  Ergone  interisse  veritatem  verum  non  erit?  Si  non  erit  verum,  non  ergo  interit.  Si  verum  erit, 
unde  post  occasum  veritatis  verum  erit,  cum  iam  veritas  nulla  est? 

R.:To  the  best  of  my  recollection  we  concluded  that  truth  cannot  perish  because  not  only  if  the 
whole  world  perishes,  but  also  if  truth  itself  perishes,  it  will  be  true  that  both  the  world  and  truth 
have  perished.  But  there  is  nothing  true  without  truth;  in  noway,  therefore,  will  truth  perish. 

A.:  I  acknowledge  these  things  and  I  would  be  very  surprised  if  they  were  false. 

R.:  Let  us  then  look  at  that  other  point. 

A.:  Give  me  a  little  more  time  to  consider  this,  please,  so  that  I  do  not  have  to  come  back  again  to 
this  point  in  confusion. 

R.:  Then  will  it  not  be  true  that  truth  has  perished?  If  it  will  not  be  true,  then  it  will  not  perish. 
And  if  it  will  be  true,  from  what  will  it  be  true  after  the  collapse  of  truth,  when  there  is  no  truth 
any  longer?  {Sol,  2.15.28) 

16  Nihil  habeo,  quid  plus  cogitem  atque  considerem;  perge  ad  aliud.  Certe  faciemus,  quantum  pos- 
sumus,  ut  docti  atque  prudentes  viri  Iegant  haec  et  nostram,  si  qua  est,  corrigant  temeritatem;  nam 
me  nec  modo  nec  aliquando  arbitror,  quid  contra  hoc  dicatur,  posse  invenire. 

17  Ratio’s  argument  exhibits  some  structural  resemblance  to  the  following  argument  for  the  eternity 
of  time:  if  time  was  created,  there  was  a  time  before  then  in  which  no  time  existed;  if  time  will 
perish,  there  will  be  a  time  after  then  in  which  time  will  not  exist;  therefore  time  neither  was  created 
nor  will  perish  (cf.  e.g.  S.E.  M  10.189).  Since  Augustine  explicitly  rejected  this  line  of  reasoning  (cf. 
e.g.  Civ.  Dei  11.4—6,  12.16;  Cmf.  11.13.15,  11.30.40),  he  could  have  been  doubtful  about  endorsing 
something  analogous  concerning  truth. 

18  I  am  indebted  to  Charron  and  Doyle  1993  for  identification  of  the  passages  I  shall  examine  in  this 
section.  However,  my  interpretation  often  differs  from  theirs,  as  I  shall  signal  ad  locum. 
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T37  And  then,  if  truth  had  a  beginning,  or  will  have  an  end,  before  it  began  it 
was  true  that  truth  did  not  exist,  and  after  it  will  be  ended  it  will  be  true  that 
truth  will  not  exist.  Yet,  there  can  be  no  true  without  truth.  Therefore,  there 
was  truth  before  there  was  truth,  and  there  will  be  truth  after  truth  will  be 
ended,  which  is  most  incoherent  ( inconvenientissimum ).  Whether,  then,  truth 
is  said  to  have,  or  understood  not  to  have,  beginning  or  end,  truth  cannot  be 
limited  by  any  beginning  or  end.19  (. Monol .  18.33) 

Anselm  is  endorsing,  and  slightly  reshaping,  Ratio’s  argumentative  line  in 
T36,20  albeit  with  different  purposes:  since  Anselm  identifies  God  with 
Supreme  Truth  ( summa  veritas ),  whatever  he  establishes  about  veritas  will 
also  follow  about  God,  who  is  thereby  demonstrated  to  be  eternal.21  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Anselm’s  argument  seems  to  inherit  the  same  puzzling  indeter¬ 
minacy  which  affected  Augustine’s  effort.  Anselm  returns  to  it  in  his  later 
De  Veritate  {On  Truth ,  1080-5  AD)>  where  he  takes  care  to  clarify  how  we 
must  understand  it: 

T38  S.:22  Although  the  truth  which  is  in  the  existence  of  things  is  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Truth,  it  is  itself  also  the  cause  of  the  truth  which  is  in  thought 
and  of  that  which  is  in  the  statement;  and  these  two  truths  are  not  causes 
of  any  truth. 

T.:  You  make  a  good  point.  On  the  basis  of  it  you  can  now  understand  how 
in  my  Monologium  I  proved  by  means  of  the  truth  of  a  sentence  that  the 
Supreme  Truth  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  For  when  I  said  ‘When 
was  it  ever  not  true  that  something  was  going  to  be?’  I  did  not  mean  that 
this  sentence  which  asserted  that  something  was  going  to  be  was  without 
a  beginning  or  that  this  truth  [sc.  the  truth  of  this  sentence]  was  God;  but 
only  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  time  in  which,  had  this  sentence 
existed,  truth  would  not  have  been  in  it.  So  that ...  we  should  understand 
that  that  Truth,  which  is  the  first  cause  of  the  truth  of  that  sentence,  was 

19  Denique  si  veritas  habuit  principium  aut  habebit  finem:  antequam  ipsa  inciperet,  verum  erat  tunc 
quia  non  erat  veritas;  et  postquam  finita  erit,  verum  erit  tunc  quia  non  erit  veritas.  Atqui  verum 
non  potest  esse  sine  veritate.  Erat  igitur  veritas,  antequam  esset  veritas;  et  erit  veritas,  postquam 
finita  erit  veritas;  quod  inconvenientissimum  est.  Sive  igitur  dicatur  veritas  habere,  sive  intelligatur 
non  habere  principium  vel  finem:  nullo  claudi  potest  veritas  principio  vel  fine. 

20  Unlike  Augustine,  Anselm  does  not  rely  on  the  future  truth  of  something  past  (‘it  will  be  true  that 
truth  has  ended’),  but  on  the  future  truth  of  something  future  (‘it  will  be  true  that  truth  will  not 
exist’).  The  future  truth  of  something  past  was  mentioned,  however,  in  the  lines  immediately  before 
T37- 

21  Although  Augustine  employed  his  argument  in  support  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  not  of 
the  eternity  of  God,  he  would  certainly  not  have  disapproved  of  Anselm’s  adaptation,  and  could 
have  inspired  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Sotiloquia  (1.1.3),  God  the  Son  is  identified  with  Supreme 
Truth:  ‘I  invoke  You,  God-truth,  in  whom  and  by  whom  and  through  whom  are  true  all  the  things 
that  are  true’  (Te  invoco ,  Deus  veritas,  in  quo  et  a  quo  et  per  quem  vera  sunt,  quae  vera  sunt  omnia). 
The  identification  of  God  with  Truth  has,  of  course,  illustrious  scriptural  grounds:  cf.  e.g.  John’s 
(14.6)  ego  sum  via,  veritas  et  vita  (‘I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life’). 

22  ‘S.’  stands  for  ‘Student’  ( Discipulus );  ‘T.1’  stands  for  ‘Teacher’  ( Magister ). 
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without  beginning.  Indeed,  the  truth  of  the  sentence  could  not  always  be 
unless  its  cause  always  were.  For  the  sentence  which  says  that  something 
is  going  to  be  is  not  true  unless  something  is,  in  fact,  going  to  be;  and 
nothing  is  going  to  be  unless  it  exists  in  the  Supreme  Truth. 

We  must  understand  in  a  similar  way  the  sentence  which  says  that 
something  was  in  the  past.  For  if  it  is  not  intelligible  that  truth  could  fail 
to  be  in  this  sentence,  should  it  be  expressed,  then  it  is  necessary  that  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  an  end  of  that  Truth  which  is  the  supreme  cause  of 
this  [sentence’s  truth].  For  it  is  true  to  say  that  something  was  in  the  past, 
because  thus  in  fact  it  is;  and  something  was  in  the  past  because  it  is  so  in 
the  Supreme  Truth. 

Therefore,  if  it  was  never  possible  not  to  be  true  that  something  was 
going  to  be,  and  never  will  it  be  possible  not  to  be  true  that  something  has 
been  in  the  past,  then  it  is  impossible  that  there  was  a  beginning  or  there 
will  be  an  end  of  the  Supreme  Truth.23  ( Ver .  10) 

Anselm’s  precise  analysis  is  extremely  valuable  for  our  purposes  of  clarifying 
the  logic  of  T37  (and  possibly  of  Augustine’s  Soliloquia  argument  in  T36). 
Although  he  is  not  explicit,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Anselm  is  trying  to  dispel 
as  misapprehensions  some  objections  which  had  been  levelled  against  his 
Monologium  argument  in  T37.  Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  the  horn  of  T38S 
argument  concerning  the  future  imperishability  of  truth,  which  is  the  one 
parallel  to  Augustine’s  own  reasoning.  Anselm  clarifies  that  when  he  argued 
that,  if  truth  ended,  it  would  still  be  true  then  that  some  things  were  true 
in  the  past  he  was  not  implying  the  untenable  contention  that  there  would 
still  exist  true  sentence-tokens  {orationes)  concerning  the  past,  but  only  that 
f/Auch  sentences  were  stated  they  could  not  fail  to  be  true.  In  other  words, 
Anselm  is  tackling  the  possible  objection  I  have  presented  above  to  the  key 

23  D:  Ut  cum  veritas,  quae  est  in  rerum  existentia,  sit  effiectum  summae  veritatis,  ipsa  quoque  causa 
est  veritatis,  quae  cogitationis  est,  et  eius,  quae  est  in  propositione;  et  istae  duae  veritates  nullius 
sunt  causa  veritatis. 

M.:  Bene  consideras.  Unde  iam  intelligere  potes,  quomodo  summam  veritatem  in  meo  Monologio 
probavi  non  habere  principium  vel  finem  per  veritatem  orationis.  Cum  enim  dixi  quando  non 
fuit  verum  quia  futurum  erat  aliquid,  non  ita  dixi,  ac  si  absque  principio  ista  oratio  fuisset, 
quae  assereret  futurum  esse  aliquid,  aut  ista  veritas  esset  Deus;  sed  quoniam  non  potest  intelligi 
quando,  si  oratio  ista  esset,  veritas  illi  deesset.  Ut  per  hoc . . .  intelligatur  ilia  veritas  sine  principio 
fuisse,  quae  prima  causa  est  huius  veritatis.  Quippe  veritas  orationis  non  semper  posset  esse,  si 
eius  causa  non  semper  esset.  Etenim  non  est  vera  oratio,  quae  dicit  futurum  esse  aliquid,  nisi 
reipsasit  aliquid  futurum;  neque  aliquid  est  futurum,  si  non  est  in  summa  veritate. 

Similiter  de  ilia  intelligendum  est  oratione,  quae  dicit  quia  praeteritum  est  aliquid.  Nam  si 
nullo  intellectu  veritas  orationi  huic,  si  facta  fuerit,  deesse  poterit,  necesse  est,  ut  eius  veritatis, 
quae  summa  causa  est  istius,  nullus  finis  intelligi  possit.  Idcirco  namque  vere  dicitur  praeteritum 
esse  aliquid,  quia  ita  est  in  re;  et  ideo  est  aliquid  praeteritum,  quia  sic  est  in  summa  veritate. 

Quapropter  si  numquam  potuit  non  esse  verum  futurum  esse  aliquid,  et  numquam  poterit 
non  esse  verum  praeteritum  esse  aliquid:  impossibile  est  principium  summae  veritatis  fuisse  aut 
finem  futurum  esse. 
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premiss  of  Ratio’s  argument  on  reading  (ia).  Anselm,  however,  does  not 
pursue  his  goal  by  completely  rejecting  the  idea  that  verum  is  an  attribute 
of  orationes  (he  writes,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  his  Monologium  he  proved 
the  eternity  of  God  per  veritatem  orationis)-,  he  extends  the  use  of  verum  to 
what  at  any  given  time  would  make  a  certain  oratio  true  if  it  were  made24 
(in  this  case,  to  past  obtaining  states  of  affairs),  i.e.  to  that  veritas  which  is 
‘in  the  existence  of  things’  (something  analogous,  but  not  identical,  to  my 
reading  (ib)  of  Ratio’s  main  premiss  in  T36). 

Given  its  different  aim,  Anselm’s  version  of  the  argument  is  immune 
from  some  of  the  problems  afflicting  Augustine’s:  the  kind  of  eternal  onto¬ 
logical  veritas  which  this  argument  is  meant  to  establish,  while  irrelevant  to 
the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  imperishability  of  human  souls,  could  be 
sufficient  to  confirm  the  eternal  existence  of  a  supreme  principle  and  cause 
of  it,  that  summa  veritas  which  is  identified  with  God.  However,  Anselm’s 
argument,  as  formulated  in  the  De  Veritate,  remains  open  to  some  of  the 
perplexities  concerning  the  status  of  the  past  which  I  have  expressed  above 
in  connection  with  Ratio’s  argument  in  the  Soliloquia ,25 

The  legacy  of  Augustine’s  reflections  in  the  Soliloquia  emerges  again 
a  couple  of  centuries  later  in  the  writings  of  Bonaventure  of  Bagnoregio 
(1217-1274  ad).  In  his  De  Mysterio  Trinitatis  ( On  the  Mystery  of  the  Trinity ), 
when  dealing  with  the  question  of  ‘Whether  the  existence  of  God  is  true 
beyond  doubt’  ( Utrum  Deum  esse  sit  verum  indubitabile ),  he  proposes  the 
following  argument  in  support  of  an  affirmative  answer: 

T39  Whatever  can  be  thought,  can  be  asserted;  but  in  no  way  can  it  be  asserted 
(< enuntiare )  that  God  does  not  exist  without  it  being  asserted  with  this  that 
God  does  exist.  And  this  is  clear  as  follows:  if  there  is  no  truth,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  no  truth;  and  if  this  is  true,  then  something  is  true,  and  if  something 
is  true,  the  First  Truth  does  exist.  Therefore,  if  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  God 
does  not  exist,  neither  can  it  be  thought.26  ( Myst .  Trin.  q.  1,  a.  1,  n.  26  quod 
sic Y7 

24  Namely,  to  its  ‘truth-maker’,  to  adopt  modern  jargon.  For  a  survey  of  the  medieval  conceptions  on 
the  bearers  of  truth  and  falsehood  cf.  Nuchelmans  1982. 

25  Although  Anselm  himself  fails  to  stress  the  difference  between  his  formulation  of  the  argument  in 
the  Monologium  (T37)  and  that  of  the  argument  he  defends  in  the  De  Veritate  (T38),  the  Monologium 
version,  being  parallel,  in  its  use  of  tenses  (cf.  n.  20  above),  to  Mackie’s  self-refutation  argument  and 
to  the  possible  interpretation  of  Ratio’s  argument  discussed  on  p.  126,  is  liable  to  more  numerous 
objections. 

26  Quidquid  contingit  cogitare  contingit  enuntiare;  sed  ullo  modo  contingit  enuntiare,  Deum  non 
esse,  quin  cum  hoc  enuntietur,  Deum  esse.  Et  hoc  patet  sic:  quia,  si  nulla  veritas  est,  verum  est, 
nullam  veritatem  esse;  et  si  hoc  est  verum,  aliquid  est  verum,  et  si  aliquid  est  verum,  primum  verum 
est:  ergo  si  non  potest  enuntiari,  Deum  non  esse,  nec  cogitari. 

27  For  an  analogous  argument  cf.  Myst.  Trin.  q.  5,  a.  1,  n.  5. 
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Bonaventure  believes,  and  openly  acknowledges,  that  he  is  following 
‘Augustine’s  reasoning’  ( rationem  Augustini)  here;28  Charron  and  Doyle 
subscribe  to  this  view  and  interpret  T39  as  a  self-refutation  argument  con¬ 
cluding  the  necessary  existence  of  truth.  There  are  however  important  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Bonaventure ’s  and  Augustine’s  argument  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  First  of  all,  the  conclusion  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  veritas  serves  very  different  purposes  in  Augustine  and  Bonaventure 
(respectively,  the  demonstration  of  the  immortality  of  soul  and  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  God)  ,29  something  which  of  course  neither  Bonaventure  nor  his 
commentators  could  have  failed  to  notice,  but  which  they  surprisingly 
fail  to  emphasise.  Second,  there  is  a  substantial  difference  in  the  use  of 
tenses  between  Augustine  (‘If  truth  will  perish,  it  will  be  true  that  truth 
has  perished’)  and  Bonaventure  (‘If  there  is  no  truth,  it  is  true  that  there 
is  no  truth’).30  Third,  and  most  important,  Bonaventure ’s  argument  is  not 
meant  to  prove  the  eternal  existence  of  Truth/God,  but  the  impossibility 
of  asserting  (and  thus  the  impossibility  of  thinking)  that  Truth/God  does 
not  exist  ‘without  it  being  asserted  [and  thought]  with  this  that  God  does 
exist’  (notice,  again,  that  the  argument  belongs  to  the  quaestio  of  whether 
the  existence  of  God  is  indubitabile ,  and  not  of  whether  God  exists). 
While  Augustine  had  tried  to  establish  some  necessary  truth  about  reality, 
Bonaventure  aims  at  proving  something  about  what  we  can  and  cannot 
coherently  say  (and  think)  about  reality,  and  declares  this  aim  explicitly.31 
We  are  in  the  presence  of  that  fundamental  difference  between,  respectively, 
the  modern  and  ancient  understanding  of  the  purposes  and  prospects  of 
the  self-refutation  argument  which  I  have  discovered,  investigated  and 
emphasised  throughout  this  part  of  the  book.  But  while  Charron  and 
Doyle  take  for  granted  that  Bonaventure  is  faithfully  following  Augustine’s 
path  because  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  these  strategies, 

I  suggest  that  Bonaventure  himself  thought  he  was  loyal  to  Augustine’s 
legacy  because  he  misinterpreted  it.32 

28  Cf.  T40  below.  Since  he  is  referring  to  the  Soliloquia,  Augustini  ratio  is  also,  of  course,  Augustine’s 
Reason  itself  (Ratio). 

29  From  this  point  of  view,  Bonaventure’s  version  resembles  Anselm’s. 

30  From  this  (but  only  this)  point  of  view,  Bonaventure’s  version  resembles  Mackie’s  formulation  of 
the  absolute  self-refutation  of ‘Nothing  is  true’  (chapter  2). 

31  Bonaventure’s  inference  from  the  unassertibility  of  God’s  non-existence  to  its  unthinkability,  on  the 
grounds  that  ‘whatever  can  be  thought  can  be  asserted’,  is  a  nice  Platonic  reminiscence:  if  thinking 
is  a  silent  dialogue  with  yourself  (cf.  T139  on  p.  358),  to  be  able  to  think  something,  let  alone  to 
accept  it  as  true,  you  must  be  able  to  coherently  assert  it  within  yourself  in  the  first  place. 

32  One  might  object  that  although  at  the  beginning  of  T39  Bonaventure  proposes  to  show  that  one 
cannot  assert  that  God  does  not  exist  without  thereby  committing  oneself  to  the  admission  that 
God  exists,  and  at  the  very  end  avows  success  in  relation  to  this  particular  task,  in  the  central  part 
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The  following  passage  can  conclusively  settle  the  question  of  the  real 
nature  of  T39  s  argument: 

T40  Concerning  that  which  is  objected  against  Augustine’s  reasoning,  that  a  con¬ 
tradictory  does  not  entail  its  own  contradictory,  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  true 
insofar  as  it  is  a  contradictory.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  an  affirmative 
statement  [propositio )  makes  a  twofold  affirmation:  one,  by  which  it  asserts 
a  predicate  of  a  subject,  and  another,  by  which  it  asserts  itself  to  be  true. 
With  respect  to  the  first  it  is  distinguished  from  a  negative  statement,  which 
removes  a  predicate  from  a  subject;  but  with  respect  to  the  second  it  is  the 
same  as  that  one  [sc.  negative  statement],  for  both  negative  and  affirmative 
statements  assert  themselves  to  be  true.  With  respect  to  the  first,  but  not  to 
the  second,  there  is  a  contradiction.  But  when  it  is  said  ‘There  is  no  truth’, 
this  statement,  insofar  as  it  denies  a  predicate  of  a  subject,  does  not  entail  its 
opposite,  i.e.  ‘Some  truth  exists’.  However,  insofar  as  it  asserts  that  it  itself 
is  true,  it  does  entail  that  some  truth  exists . . .  Therefore,  both  parts  can  be 
inferred  from  it  [sc.  from  the  statement  ‘There  is  no  truth’],  and  it  is  false  in 
itself  and  unintelligible  by  any  intellect  that  understands  correctly.  And  this 
is  what  Augustine  means  to  say.33  ( Myst .  Trin.  q.  1,  a.  1,  adn.  5  e  contrario ) 

Bonaventure  is  defending  Augustine’s  ratio  (dr,  more  precisely,  his  own 
argument  in  T39,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  same  as  Ratios  argument  in 
the  Soliloquia )  from  the  charge  that  a  propositio ,  like  ‘There  is  no  truth’, 
can  never  entail  its  own  contradictory.34  It  is  not  superfluous  to  underline 
the  interesting  point  that  this  charge  takes  for  granted  the  validity  of 
‘Aristotle’s  Thesis’  (— > (/>— >  — p)),  attesting  to  its  survival  in  the  medieval 
age.  Bonaventure’s  reply  clarifies  the  real  nature  of  his  argument:  whenever 
making  a  statement  ( propositio ),  one  is  combining  (affirmative  statement) 

of  the  passage  he  appears  to  aim  at  proving  the  existence  of  veritas  (and  thus  God,  primum  verurri) 
with  a  purely  formal  Mackie-style  argument.  The  impossibility  of  asserting  the  non-existence  of 
God  might  be  seen,  thus,  as  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  fact  that  this  non-existence  can  be 
barred  as  logically  impossible  by  the  absolute  self-refutation  argument  sketched  in  the  middle  of 
T39.  However,  Bonaventure’s  phrasing  would  be  diabolically  misleading  if  the  necessity  of  asserting 
the  existence  of  God  were  a  consequence  of  the  demonstrable  logical  necessity  of  his  existence, 
rather  than  of  the  assertion  itself  that  he  does  not  exist.  Notice  the  striking  similarity  with  the  point 
I  made  about  Sextus  Empiricus’  T34  in  chapter  6,  section  2. 

33  Ad  illud  quod  obiicitur  contra  rationem  Augustini,  quod  contradictoria  non  infert  sua  contra- 
dictoriam:  dicendum,  quod  verum  est  secundum  quod  est  contradictoria,  sed  intelligendum  est, 
quod  propositio  affirmativa  duplicem  habet  affirmationem:  unam,  qua  asserit  praedicatum  de  sub- 
jecto,  aliam,  qua  asserit,  se  esse  veram.  In  prima  distinguitur  a  propositione  negativa,  quae  removet 
praedicatum  a  subjecto;  in  secunda  vero  communicat  cum  ilia,  quia  tarn  propositio  negativa  quam 
affirmativa  asserit,  se  esse  veram.  Quantum  ad  primam  attenditur  contradictio,  non  quantum  ad 
secundam.  Cum  vero  dicitur:  nulla  veritas  est,  haec  propositio,  in  quantum  negat  praedicatum  a 
subjecto,  non  infert  suam  oppositam,  quae  est,  aliquam  veritatem  esse.  In  quantum  autem  asserit, 
se  esse  veram,  infert  aliquam  veritatem  esse . . .  Ideo  utraque  ex  ilia  potest  inferri,  et  ipsum  in  se  esse 
falsum  et  inintelligibile  ab  intellectu  recte  apprehendente.  Et  hoc  est  quod  vult  dicere  Augustinus. 

34  For  the  full  statement  of  this  charge  see  Myst.  Trin.  q.  1,  a.  1,  n.  5  e  contrario. 
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or  disjoining  (negative  statement)  a  predicate  and  a  subject,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  is  also  declaring  that  what  one  is  stating,  the  compound, 
is  true.  Thus  the  statement  ‘Truth  does  not  exist’  denies  existence  to 
truth  but  at  the  same  time  also  asserts  the  truth  of  this  very  denial;  in 
other  words,  to  state  that  ‘Truth  does  not  exist’  amounts  to  the  same  as 
stating  ‘Existence  is  not  predicated  of  truth,  and  this  is  true’.35  We  can 
now  understand  why  ‘in  no  way  can  it  be  asserted  that  God  [sc.  Truth] 
does  not  exist  without  it  being  asserted  with  this  that  God  [sc.  Truth]  does 
exist’  (T39).  In  T40  Bonaventure  clarifies  the  philosophical  grammar  of 
the  speech  act  of  declarative  statement  or  assertion  ( propositio ):  when  you 
understand  it,  you  realise  that  to  assert  that  God  does  not  exist  is  to  commit 
yourself,  unwittingly,  to  the  contradictory  of  what  you  are  asserting  (and 
thus  to  a  contradiction).36  The  similarity  of  Bonaventure’s  argument  (both 
its  elliptical  formulation  in  the  middle  of  T39  and  its  full  explanation  in 
T40)  with  Sextus  Empiricus’  T35  (cf.  chapter  6,  section  2)  is  striking.  But  it 
is  precisely  because  of  this  resemblance  that  Bonaventure’s  final  exegetical 
remark  in  T40  cannot  be  correct:  this  is  not  what  Augustine  meant  in 
his  Soliloquia  (besides  the  other  reasons  already  explained,  trying  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  presupposing  that  after  the  hypothesised 
annihilation  of  reality  and  truth  there  would  still  be  people  around  truly 
asserting  that  truth  has  perished  would  be  a  hopeless  strategy).37 

My  contention  that  Bonaventure,  without  realising  it,  is  employing  a 
non-Augustinian  and  more  ‘ancient’  strategy  could  find  further  corrobora¬ 
tion  in  his  later  Collationes  in  Hexaemeron  ( Collations  in  the  Hexameron)f 
in  which  an  argument  is  presented  to  the  effect  that  if  someone  says  that 
there  is  no  truth,  he  is  in  fact  contradicting  himself,  presumably  because  he 
is  virtually  saying  that  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  truth,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  think  or  express  coherently  that  truth  does  not  exist: 

T41  [Truth,  the  light  of  the  soul]  illuminates  so  strongly  the  soul  from  above 
that  it  is  not  even  possible  to  think  or  express  that  it  does  not  exist,  without 
contradicting  oneself:  because,  if  truth  does  not  exist,  it  is  true  that  truth  does 

35  According  to  Charron  and  Doyle,  Bonaventure  is  saying  that  ‘any  proposition  also  implies  the 
assertion  of  itself  (1993:^  250).  This  formulation  is  misleading  (starting  from  the  translation  of 
propositio  as  proposition’):  Bonaventure  is  expressing  the  very  different  idea  that  any  statement 
g  lmpl*es  (i.e.  commits  one  to)  the  further  assertion  of  its  own  truth  (cf.  p.  n8n78). 

3  To  employ  a  familiar  distinction,  the  argument  establishes  that  the  assertion  that  ‘Truth  (God)  does 
not  exist’  is  not  possibly-true  (cf.  p.  21);  once  again,  this  does  not  imply  that  it  is  impossible  that 
Iruth  (God)  does  not  exist. 

37  Consider  also  the  striking  difference  between  Bonaventure’s  and  Anselm’s  defences  of  Augustine’s 

argument.  ° 

38  Tare  Charron  and  Doyle  1993:  251-2. 
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not  exist;  therefore  something  is  true;  and  if  something  is  true,  it  is  true  that 
truth  exists;  therefore  if  truth  does  not  exist,  truth  exists.39  {Coll.  4.1) 

The  same  strategy  seems  to  be  endorsed  and  adopted  in  the  same  period 
by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  Summa  Theologiae  (1267-73  ad): 

T42  Furthermore,  that  truth  exists  is  self-evident,  because  whoever  denies  {negat) 
that  truth  exists  is  conceding  ( concedit )  that  truth  does  exist;  for  if  truth  does 
not  exist,  it  is  true  that  truth  does  not  exist.  But  if  there  is  something  true,  it 
is  necessary  that  truth  exists.  But  God  is  truth  itself.40  {Sum.  Theol.  p.  1,  q.  2, 
a.  1,  n.  3) 

39  Ita  enim  fortiter  irradiat  super  animam,  ut  etiam  non  possit  cogitari  non  esse  nec  exprimi,  quin 
homo  sibi  contradicat:  quia,  si  veritas  non  est,  verum  est,  veritatem  non  esse:  ergo  aliquid  est  verum; 
et  si  aliquid  est  verum,  verum  est,  veritatem  esse:  ergo  si  veritas  non  est,  veritas  est. 

About  one  year  before  writing  his  De  Mysterio  Trinitatis,  Bonaventure  had  referred  to  Augustine’s 
Soliloquia  argument  in  his  Commentaria  in  Quatuor  Libros  Sententiarum  (Commentary  on  the  Four 
Books  of  the  Sentences).  He  had  presented  the  argument  exactly  as  he  would  do  in  the  central  part 
of  T39  (si  nulla  veritas  est ,  verum  est  null  am  veritatem  esse;  et  si  hoc  est  verum,  aliquid  est  verum,  et  si 
aliquid  est  verum,  aliqua  veritas  est),  but  then  he  had  criticised  it  as  follows: 

Propositio  autem  negativanon  infert  ipsam  nisi  sophistice,  ut  dicunt.  Unde  ex  hoc  quod' est  nihil 
esse,  vel  nullam  veritatem  esse,  non  contingit  concludere  nec  inferre,  veritatem  esse.  Haec  enim 
propositio:  nihil  esse,  destruit  omnem  veritatem.  Et  ideo  ad  ipsam  non  sequitur  aliqua  affirmatio, 
et  haec  est  falsa:  si  nihil  est,  nihil  esse  est  verum.  Et  si  dicatur,  quod  omnis  propositio  infert  dictum, 
verum  est,  sed  si  nihil  est,  nulla  propositio  est  nec  aliquid.  Augustinus  autem  tale  argumentum  non 
facit  approbando,  sed  inquirendo.  (in  Sent.  1,  d.  8,  p.  1,  a.  1,  q.  2,  ad  n.  7) 

But  a  negative  pro  positio  does  not  entail  it  [rc.  the  Truth  which  is  the  cause  of  every  true]  except  in 
a  sophistic  manner,  as  they  say.  Hence  from  this,  i.e.  that  nothing  exists  or  that  there  is  no  truth,  it 
is  impossible  to  conclude  or  infer  that  truth  exists.  For  this  propositio,  that  nothing  exists,  destroys 
all  truth.  Therefore  from  it  no  affirmation  follows,  and  this  is  false:  ‘If  nothing  exists,  it  is  true  that 
nothing  exists’.  And  if  it  be  said  that  every  propositio  entails  what  is  said,  this  is  true,  but  if  nothing 
exists  no  pro positio  exists,  nor  anything  else.  Augustine,  however,  does  not  make  such  an  argument 
with  approval,  but  by  way  of  inquiry. 

Bonaventure’s  analysis  is  not  easy  to  interpret.  If  one  assumes  that  the  term  propositio  is  used  here 
as  it  will  be  used  in  the  De  Mysterio  Trinitatis  (T40),  the  central  lines  seem  to  flatly  contradict  what 
Bonaventure  will  maintain  only  one  year  later  (notice,  however,  that  when  presenting  Augustine’s 
argument  in  the  Commentaria  Bonaventure’s  had  used  sermo  instead  of  propositio).  Yet,  I  suggest 
there  is  some  room  for  a  more  charitable  interpretation  which  does  not  ask  us  to  believe,  as  Charron 
and  Doyle  (1993:  249)  do,  that  Bonaventure  changed  his  mind  so  suddenly.  The  remark  that,  if 
nothing  existed,  there  would  be  no  propositio  at  all  seems  to  be  directed  against  any  attempt  to 
rely  on  considerations  about  the  philosophical  grammar  of  statements  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
the  annihilation  of  reality  and  truth,  and  has  some  analogy  with  the  perplexity  I  have  expressed  in 
section  7.1  about  the  viability  of  an  argument  based  on  reading  (ia)  of  the  key  premiss  of  Ratio’s 
argument  in  the  Soliloquia.  In  other  words,  the  passage  of  the  Commentaria  might  express  the  point 
that  considerations  about  propositiones  are  irrelevant  when  aimed  at  proving  the  impossibility  that 
truth  does  not  exist  (or  could  cease  to  exist  in  the  future),  rather  than  the  impossibility  of  coherently 
asserting  and  thinking  that  truth  does  not  exist.  Bonaventure  would  thus  be  giving  two  different 
evaluations  of  the  same  argument  (his  own  incorrect  interpretation  of  Augustine’s  own  argument  in 
T36)  because  of  the  two  different  contexts  and  purposes  of  that  argument  which  he  is  considering 
in  the  Commentaria  and  in  the  De  Mysterio  Trinitatis. 

40  Praeterea,  veritatem  esse  est  per  se  notum,  quia  qui  negat  veritatem  esse,  concedit  veritatem  esse:  si 
enim  veritas  non  est,  verum  est  veritatem  non  esse.  Si  autem  est  aliquid  verum,  oportet  quod  veritas 
sit.  Deus  autem  est  ipsa  veritas. 
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Although  this  passage  is  too  short  to  guarantee  a  definite  interpretation 
of  Thomas’s  intent,  the  use  of  the  dialectical  language  of  denial  and  con¬ 
cession  warrants  a  reading  along  the  same  lines  as  I  have  proposed  for 
Bonaventure’s  more  extensive  treatment.41  It  is  also  worth  stressing  that  the 
argument  occurs  within  the  quaestio  ‘Is  the  existence  of  God  self-evident?’ 
( Utrum  Deum  esse  sit  per  se  notum),  and  not,  significantly,  within  one  of  the 
following  two  quaestiones  ‘Can  the  existence  of  God  be  proved?’  {Utrum 
Deum  esse  sit  demonstrable)  and  ‘Does  God  exist?’  {Utrum  Deum  sit). 

John  Duns  Scotus  is  the  last  protagonist  of  our  brief  excursion  into  the 
medieval  legacy  of  the  Soliloquia  argument.  In  his  Ordinatio,  at  which  he 
worked  until  his  death  in  1307,  Scotus  lucidly  argues  against  a  proof  of  the 
necessary  existence  of  veritas  built  on  T-prefixability:42 

T43  And  when  it  is  proved  ‘If  there  is  no  truth,  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  truth’,  this 
consequence  is  invalid,  because  truth  can  be  taken  either  as  the  foundation  of 
truth  in  reality  or  as  truth  in  the  intellectual  act  of  combining  and  dividing; 
but  if  there  is  no  truth,  it  is  not  even  true  that  there  is  no  truth,  neither  in 
virtue  of  the  truth  of  things,  because  no  thing  exists,  nor  in  virtue  of  the  truth 
in  the  intellect  which  combines  and  divides,  because  there  is  no  such  intellect. 
Instead  the  correct  consequence  is  ‘If  there  is  no  truth,  then  it  is  not  true  that 
there  is  some  truth’,  but  it  does  not  follow  in  addition  ‘Then,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  no  truth’.43  {Ordin.  1,  d.  2,  p.  1,  q.  2,  n.  45) 

Unlike  Bonaventure  (and,  most  probably,  Thomas),  Scotus  is  not  exam¬ 
ining  the  logic  of  the  propositio  speech  act  and  its  consequences  for  the 
coherent  assertibility  of  ‘There  is  no  truth’.  He  is  challenging  the  validity 
of  the  move  of  applying  T-prefixability,  intended  as  Augustine  and  Mackie 
use  it,  to  the  hypothesis  that  no  truth  exists.  To  do  so  he  seems  to  bring 
into  play  considerations  very  similar  to  those  I  have  illustrated  when  criti¬ 
cising  Augustine’s  and  Mackie’s  versions  of  the  argument.  Scotus’  idea  that 
if  nothing  existed  and  nothing  were  true,  then  there  would  be  no  intellect 
which  could  truly  judge  this  (and  thus  no  bearer  of  what  Scotus  calls  ‘for¬ 
mal  truth’)  matches  my  criticism  of  the  soundness  of  Ratio’s  argument  in 
T36  on  the  assumption  (ia)  that  verum  is  a  predicate  of  sentence-tokens. 

41  Unlike  Anselm  and  Bonaventure,  Thomas  does  not  attribute  the  paternity  of  the  argument  to 
Augustine  and  elsewhere  he  rejects  the  idea  that  establishing  the  necessary  existence  of  veritas  is 
sufficient  ta  prove  the  necessary  existence  of  a  first  truth,  i.e.  God  (cf.  Ver.  q.  10,  a.  12,  ad  3). 

41  Like  Thomas,  Scotus  also  rejects,  immediately  before  T43,  the  step  inferring  the  existence  of  that 
first  Truth  that  is  God  from  the  existence  of  truth  in  general  (veritas  in  communi). 

43  Et  cum  probatur  ‘si  nulla  veritas  est,  nullam  veritatem  esse  verum  est’,  consequentia  non  valet,  quia 
veritas  aut  accipitur  pro  fundamento  veritatis  in  re,  aut  pro  veritate  in  actu  intellectus  componente 
et  dividente;  sed  si  nulla  veritas  est,  nec  verum  est  nullam  veritatem  esse,  nec  veritate  rei,  quia  nulla 
res  est,  nec  veritate  in  intellectu  componente  et  dividente,  quia  nullus  est.  Bene  tamen  sequitur  ‘si 
nulla  veritas  est,  ergo  non  est  verum  aliquam  veritatem  esse’,  sed  non  sequitur  ultra  ‘ergo  verum  est 
aliquam  veritatem  non  esse’. 
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The  remark  that  if  nothing  existed  then  veritas  in  re  (identified  with  exis¬ 
tence  and  ‘founding’  reality)44  would  not  exist  either  seems  to  be  based 
on  a  tacit  refusal  to  attribute  any  positive  ontological  status,  deserving  the 
label  verum,  to  wholly  negative  states  of  affairs  like  the  state  of  affairs  that 
nothing  exists,  namely  the  very  same  refusal  which  I  have  advocated  in 
section  7.1  above.45 

Curiously  enough,  Scotus  rejected,  and  with  compelling  reasons,  what 
was  essentially  the  key  move  of  Augustine’s  strategy  in  the  Soliloquia  with¬ 
out  even  naming  Augustine;  before  him,  Bonaventure  had  thought  and 
declared  himself  to  be  championing  and  endorsing  Augustine’s  ratio  while 
actually  adopting  a  very  different  self-refutation  strategy  with  more  ancient 
roots.46 

44  This  truth  in  re  is  the  ‘foundation’  and  cause  of  the  formal  truth  of  sentences.  We  have  already 
found  the  same  distinction  between  fundamental  and  formal  truth,  formulated  in  slightly  different 
terms,  at  the  beginning  of  Anselm’s  T38  on  p.  130. 

45  As  Charron  and  Doyle  underline  (1993:  258),  Cajetan’s  criticism  of  Scotus’  objection  in  his  com¬ 

mentary  on  Thomas’s  Summa  Tbeologiae  will  be  based  on  his  acceptance  of  fundamental  negative 
truths  (we  would  say  ‘negative  facts’)  and  the  related  distinction  between  veritas  fnndamentaliter 
and  entitas.  1  , 

46  For  a  Scotian  passage  very  similar  to  T43  cf.  Lectura  1,  d.  2,  p.  1,  q.  2,  n.  3 6.  Surprisingly,  however, 
in  this  passage  Scotus’  criticism  follows  an  exposition  of  the  argument  which  looks  more  similar  to 
Bona  venture’s  than  to  Augustine’s  (1,  d.  2,  p.  1,  q.  2,  n.  10). 


CHAPTER  8 


Interim  conclusions 


We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  exploration  of  the  logic  and  ancient 
history  of  the  self-refutation  charge  against  ‘Everything  is  true’,  ‘Nothing 
is  true’  and  cognate  theses.1  We  have  started  with  Mackie’s  influential 
treatment  of  absolute  self-refutation;  I  have  expressed  reservations  both 
on  its  intrinsic  logical  merits  and  on  its  suitability  as  an  account  of  what 
we  can  intuitively  recognise  as  self-refutation  (chapter  2).  We  have  then 
jumped  twenty-four  centuries  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  our  story. 
Close  inspection  of  a  number  of  ancient  texts  has  revealed  that,  contrary  to 
what  might  appear  at  first  sight,  and  has  been  often  maintained  or  tacitly 
assumed  by  commentators,  a  Mackie-style  formal  proof  based  on  the  law 
of  T-prefixability  and  Consequentia  Mirabilis  finds  no  clear  parallel  in  the 
ancient  arguments  examined  (chapters  3-6),  with  the  sole  remarkable  late 
exception  of  Augustine’s  Soliloquia  (chapter  7). 

I  have  argued  that  this  conspicuous  absence  is  not  the  contingent  result 
of  a  defect  of  logical  talent  which  prevented  the  ancients  from  achieving 
full  consciousness  of  the  logical  form  of  their  self-refutation  arguments. 
The  ancient  approach  to  self-refutation,  which  only  from  the  Hellenistic 
age  came  to  be  widely  identified  by  the  label  TrepiTpouf],  but  has  been 
revealed  to  be  quite  unitary  in  its  basic  features,  is  not  a  muddled  ancestor 
of  the  modern  one,  but  differs  from  it  in  substantial  and  interesting  ways. 
Not  only  was  self-refutation  as  a  formal  proof  of  the  necessary  falsehood 
of  certain  propositions  never  adopted  before  Augustine  as  a  matter  of 
fact;  I  have  argued  that  it  could  not  have  been  adopted  by  anyone  accepting 
certain  ‘non-classical’  features  which  seem  to  be  entrenched  in  the  two  most 
prominent  ancient  logical  systems,  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Chrysippean 
(chapter  6,  section  1). 

The  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  we  have  analysed  in  chapters  3-6 
did  not  aim  at  establishing,  in  vacuo ,  the  truth-value  of  propositions  like 

1  For  a  general  overview  of  the  same  subject  in  medieval  and  modern  times  cf.  D’Agostini  2002. 
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‘Everything  is  true’  or  ‘Nothing  is  true’  on  the  basis  of  certain  laws  (such  as 
Consequentia  Mirabilis )  of  our  ‘classical  logic’  (which  we  should  not  assume 
to  be  the  logic  of  the  ancients).  Those  arguments  served  the  different  pur¬ 
pose  of  unmasking  certain  theses  as  ‘dialectical  losers’  and  silencing  their 
supporters:  whoever  dares  to  propose  and  defend  one  of  these  unortho¬ 
dox  theses  thereby  commits  himself,  unwittingly,  to  its  contradictory.  The 
self-refutation  manoeuvre  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  force  such  adversaries 
into  rejecting  their  own  original  proposals  and  conceding  defeat  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  advancing  or  defending  them  (or  so  the  argument  goes: 
I  have  argued  that  in  some  cases  non-trivial  rejoinders  were  available  to 
the  victims  of  self- refutation) .  In  other  words,  the  self- refutation  charge,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  it  was  levelled  at  the  ‘extremist’  theses  which  have  been  the 
subject-matter  of  our  inquiry  so  far,  did  not  aim  at  establishing,  ‘in  point  of 
logic’,  some  absolute  truth  about  the  world,  but  at  clarifying  what  can  and 
cannot  be  successfully  entertained  by  us,  especially  in  the  context  of  the 
dialectical  exchange  with  an  opponent,  the  original  locus  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  The  dialectical  context  (in  the  broad  sense  I  have  tried  to  clarify  on 
p.  2 7  and  throughout),  thus,  is  not  simply  the  general  framework  in  which 
most  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  happened  to  be  formulated;  it  is 
not,  pace  Barnes  (cf.  p.  31),  an  extrinsic  and  unnecessary  clothing  which 
only  risks  obscuring  and  muddling  the  real  logical  force  of  those  argu¬ 
ments;  it  is,  typically,  a  necessary  condition  for  them  to  work  (an  intrinsic 
feature  of  those  arguments,  their  skeleton,  and  not  their  old-fashioned 
garb). 

I  have  also  suggested  that,  precisely  because  they  are  somewhat  less 
‘ambitious’,  ancient  self- refutation  arguments  steer  clear  of  some  of  the 
logical  difficulties  in  which  the  corresponding  formal  proofs  get  entan¬ 
gled  (although  they  still  face  different  dialectical  risks,  like  begging  the 
question  against  their  targets).  It  is  certain  formalisations  of  the  ancient 
arguments  which,  by  cheerfully  stripping  them  of  their  dialectical  ele¬ 
ments,  are  not  only  philologically  inaccurate  and  historically  anachronistic, 
but  also  logically  suspect:  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  how  many  of  those  ancient 
arguments  undergo  ruinous  ‘logical  and  philosophical  losses’  if  we  reduce 
them  to  the  logical  form  of  cm,  and  that  in  fact  on  some  occasions  we  need 
to  do  exactly  the  opposite,  ‘redressing’  them  whenever  their  dialectical 
nature  is  only  hinted  at  by  their  broad  context  or  by  some  minute  textual 
details. 

Barnes  (2007:  vii)  gives  up  (or  pretends  to  give  up)  the  fight  too  easily 
when  he  concedes  to  those  contemporary  logicians  who  have  little  inter¬ 
est  in  the  ancient  history  of  their  subject  that  ‘their  supposition  is  quite 
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true’,  since  ‘no  logician  has  anything  to  learn  from  a  study  of  Aristotle’ 
(and,  a  fortiori,  I  suppose,  any  other  ancient  philosopher).  I  believe  that 
Burnyeat’s  opposite  suggestion  that  careful  study  of  the  history  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  can  ‘reveal  aspects,  often  unexpected  ones,  of  the  argument’s  philo¬ 
sophical  interest  and  significance’  (cf.  p.  1)  has  been  fully  vindicated  by  our 
findings. 


PART  II 


Pragmatic ,  ad  hominem  and 
operational  self-refutation 


But  what  we  can’t  say,  we  can’t  say,  and  we  can’t  whistle  it  either. 

Frank  Ramsey  (1990:  146) 


CHAPTER  9 


Epicurus  against  the  determinist:  blame  and  reversal 


In  part  n  I  shall  focus  on  a  quite  heterogeneous  group  of  ancient  self- 
refutation  arguments  which  have  been  classified  by  commentators  (or 
appear  to  be  liable  to  be  classified)  as  early  instances  of  what,  following 
Mackie’s  taxonomy,  are  commonly  dubbed  ‘pragmatic’  and  ‘operational’ 
self-refutation.  I  shall  try  to  show  that,  in  this  case  too,  an  overly  relaxed 
projection  of  modern  logical  categories  on  to  the  ancient  arguments  could 
sometimes  prevent  us  from  appreciating  the  precise  logic,  function  and 
force  of  these  arguments.  Let  us  start  then  with  an  alleged  early  example  of 
pragmatic  self-refutation  argument. 

•  •  • 

If  one  ranked  philosophical  positions  on  the  basis  of  the  frequency  with 
which  in  the  history  of  philosophy  they  have  come  under  hostile  fire 
as  self-refuting  or  self-defeating,  determinism  would  occupy  a  very  high 
spot,  probably  second  only  to  scepticism  and  relativism.  However,  just 
as  different  (and  often  incompatible)  brands  of  scepticism  and  relativism 
abound  on  the  market,  so  there  are  many  varieties  of  determinism.  Some 
of  these  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  the  self-refutation  charge,  others  less; 
the  specific  shape  of  the  charge  itself  significantly  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  variation  of  the  specific  theory  in  the  dock.  It  comes  as  no  surprise, 
then,  that  the  self-refutation  charge  was  first  levelled  against  determinism 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  age  and  that  its  precise  target 
and  logic  are  open  to  widely  discordant  interpretations.  The  condition 
in  which  the  text  introducing  that  argument  is  preserved  does  not  make 
our  task  easier:  it  is  part  of  a  relatively  large  but  fragmentary  section 
of  Epicurus’  lost  major  work,  On  Nature  (end  of  fourth-beginning  of 
third  century  bc),  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  three  carbonised  papyri 
unearthed  at  Herculaneum  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  now  conjecturally 
attributed  by  Laursen  to  the  twenty-fifth  book.1  In  the  section  with  which 


1  I  will  use  Sedley’s  edition  of  the  text  printed  in  Long  and  Sedley  1987:  vol.  11,  20c.  For  a  more  recent 
edition  cf.  Laursen  1997. 
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we  will  be  concerned  Epicurus  digresses  from  the  book’s  ostensible  topic, 
human  psychological  development,  to  address  and  refute  the  views  of  an 
unnamed  opponent,  often  loosely  identified  in  the  secondary  literature  as 
‘the  determinist’. 

Let  us  begin  by  uncovering  what  his  ‘determinism’  amountsto.2  Epicurus 
is  defending  his  view  that  at  birth  all  of  us  have  a  wide  range  of  alternative 
potentials  (‘seeds’)  for  character  development,  and  the  precise  way  we  do 
in  fact  develop  depends  on  us  (is  Trap’  fipas,  ‘up  to  us’  or  ‘due  to  us’ 
(20C2)).3  A  lacuna  interrupts  the  line  of  the  argument,  but  in  light  of  what 
follows  we  can  conjecture  that  it  voiced  Epicurus’  opponent’s  reply,  with 
the  challenge  that  the  direction  of  our  development,  and  thus  ultimately 
who  we  are  and  what  we  do  at  any  given  time,  are  not  in  our  power,  but  are 
causally  predetermined  by  at  least  two  factors  which  escape  our  control, 
our  ‘congenital  make-up’  (ev  tt)  e£  apyhs  crucndcrEi),  necessitating  our 
internal  structure,  and  the  ‘accidental  necessity’  (ev  tt)  Kata  to  auTopaTOv 
avayK-q)  of  our  interrelation  with  the  world  around  us.  Epicurus  replies 
that  this  challenge  is  incompatible  with  the  undeniable  fact  that  ordinarily 
‘we  rebuke  (vouQeteTv),  oppose  (pocyecrfiai)  and  reform  (p£Tapu0pi^£iv) 
each  other  as  if  the  responsibility  lay  also  in  ourselves’  and  not  only  in 
hereditary  and  environmental  factors  (20C2).  Why  so?  As  Sedley  (1983a: 
24)  comments,  ‘it  is  an  implicit  premiss  of  this  that  we  would  not  blame4 
others  for  any  characteristic  already  ineradicably  built  into  their  congenital 
make-up’,  or,  more  generally,  for  which  they  were  not  causally  responsible 
agents.  That  we  are  answerable  only  for  those  things  which  are  Trap’  f]pds, 

2  This  is  an  extremely  difficult  task,  to  which  I  will  not  be  able  to  devote  here  the  space  it  would 
require.  There  is  a  staggering  variety  of  interpretations  of  what  Epicurus’  opponent’s  ‘determinism’ 
and  Epicurus’ own  ‘anti-determinism’ really  amount  to  (e.g.  fatalism,  necessitarianism,  reductionism, 
eiiminativism  as  regards  the  former;  libertarianism,  anti-reductionism,  anti-eliminativism,  emergen- 
tism  as  regards  the  latter).  On  this  issue  cf.  at  least  Sedley  1983a,  Annas  1992:  123—99,  Bobzien  2000, 
O’Keefe  2002,  Wendlandt  and  Baltzly  2004,  Masi  2006. 

3  On  the  causal  nuance  of  Trap’f]pas  here  and  elsewhere  in  Epicurus  cf.  Sedley  1983a:  16  (‘rrapd  carries 
something  not  unlike  the  causal  sense,  “due  to”,  found  frequently  in  the  Letter  to  Pythocles,  so  that  the 
class  of  things  picked  out  as  Trap’  f]pas  is  whatever  results  from  our  own  individual  agency,  that  for 
which  we  are  responsible,  that  which  depends  on  us’)  and  Bobzien  2000:  293—8.  Bobzien  emphasises 
that  ‘in  Epicurus,  and  quite  generally  in  Hellenistic  philosophy  in  the  context  of  determinism  and 
moral  responsibility,  the  phrase  nap’  qpas  was  generally  understood  as  one-sided  and  causative’, 
usually  with  a  verb  of  happening  or  becoming  (rather  than  being)  understood:  ‘something  happens 
or  comes  to  be  nap’  qpas  (because  of  us)’.  On  her  reading,  the  phrase  was  used  within  a  debate 
about  necessitation  and  agent  autonomy.  Bobzien  contrasts  her  reading  with  a  different  ‘two-sided 
potestative’  understanding  of  the  phrase  (‘it  is  nap’  qpas  (up  to  us)  whether  or  not. . .  ’),  which 
would  bring  to  the  table  the  different  and  (according  to  her,  later)  concepts  of  free  choice  and 
freedom  to  do  otherwise. 

4  It  is  in  particular  vouSeteTv  (‘rebuke’,  ‘reproach’)  that  carries  the  evaluative  nuance  of  blame.  That 

blame,  and  not  morally  neutral  disagreement,  is  on  the  table  here  will  become  even  clearer  in  the 

remainder  of  Epicurus’ argument. 
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and  not  forced  upon  us  by  necessity  or  chance,  is  clearly  stated  by  Epicurus 
in  his  Letter  to  Menoeceus : 

T44  Whom  do  you  consider  superior  to  the  man  who . . .  would  deride  the  fate 
which  is  introduced  by  some  as  master  of  everything,  but  see  that  some  things 
are  by  necessity,  others  by  chance,  and  others  depend  on  us,  since  necessity 
(dvccyKr)v)  is  accountable  to  no  one,  and  chance  (Tuytiv)  is  an  unstable  thing 
to  watch,  while  that  which  depends  on  us  (to  Trap’  fiP&sh  to  which  blame 
(to  pepittov)  and  its  opposite  are  naturally  connected,  has  no  master?5  {Men. 
133) 

The  concept  of  moral  responsibility,  embodied  in  our  everyday  practice  of 
praising  and  blaming,  makes  sense  only  in  the  presence  of  causal  respon¬ 
sibility:  if  something  is  not  ‘due  to  us’,  if  it  is  not  the  result  of  our  own 
agency  (broadly  intended),  we  cannot  be  reasonably  praised  or  blamed 
for  it  (or,  we  could  add,  rewarded  or  punished).  Our  everyday  behaviour, 
then,  manifests  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  human  moral  responsibility 
and  thus,  in  turn,  in  the  existence  of  human  causal  responsibility.  But, 
one  could  ask,  what  if  our  ordinary  practices  are  basically  misguided,  and 
our  universally  shared  ‘preconceptions’  (irpoAfi^Eis)  of  human  agency  and 
responsibility  arising  from  them  delusive? 

Instead  of  dealing  with  such  a  possible  retort,6  Epicurus  continues  as 
follows: 

T45  For  if  someone  were  to  attribute  to  this  very  rebuking  and  being  rebuked 
(too  vouQeteTv  xai  tco  vou0ETEia0ai)  the  accidental  necessity  (Tiqv  kotcx  to 
auTopaTOV  avayKr|v)  of  whatever  happens  to  be  present  to  oneself  at  any 
given  time,  I’m  afraid  he  can  never  in  this  way  understand  <  . . .  >7  blaming 
(pEpcfjopsvos)  or  praising  (ETraivcov).  But  if  he  were  to  act  in  this  way  he 
would  be  leaving  intact  the  very  same  practice  which  as  far  as  our  own  selves 
are  concerned  creates  the  preconception  of  responsibility  (tt]V  tt)s  amas 
TTpoAtiyiv).8  (20C3-4) 

5  Tiva  vopii^Eis  sTvai  Kpsh-rova  toO  . . .  Tqv  Se  Otto  tivcov  Sectttotiv  EicrayopEvqv  TravTcov  av 
ysAcov-ros  <Eipdppsvr|v,  aAA’  a  pev  xaV  avayxqv  ovto  ouvopcovTos,>  a  Se  octto  Tuyqs,  &  Se  Trap’ 
qpas,  Sia  to  Tqv  pev  avayxqv  avuTTEOOuvov  sTvai,  Tqv  Se  Toyriv  cxotoitov  opav,  to  Se  trap  qpas 
ocSectttotov,  cp  xai  to  peptttov  xai  to  EvavTiov  TrapaxoAouSsTv  tte^uxev;  I  adopt  and  translate  the 
text  printed  in  Long  and  Sedley  1987:  vol.  11,  20A. 

6  On  rrpo AqipEis  and  their  use  as  self-evident  canons  of  truth  in  Epicurean  epistemology  cf.  e.g.  Long 
and  Sedley  1987:  sect.  17,  Asmis  1984:  19-80,  1999:  276-83. 

7  Long  and  Sedley  (1987:  103)  conjecture  that  this  lacuna  might  be  partially  filled  as  follows:  ‘I’m 
afraid  he  can  never  in  this  way  understand  <his  own  behaviour  in  continuing  the  debate . . .  He 
may  simply  choose  to  maintain  his  thesis  while  in  practice  continuing  to>  blame  or  praise.’  I  am 
not  persuaded  by  the  first  half  of  this  proposal:  the  determinist’s  (inconsistent)  behaviour  would  be 
explained  precisely  by  the  fact  that  it  is  necessitated. 

8  e1  yap  tis  xai  tco  vouSeteTv  xai  t<o  vouSsTsTcrSai  Tqv  xotcc  to  auTopaTov  avayxqv  Trpoo'TiSEiq 
asi  toO  to0’  EauT<o  urtapyovTos,  pq  ouyi  ttote  Suvryrai  TauTq  cruvisvai  <  . . .  >  psp^opsvos  q 
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The  possible  defence  of  the  determinist  envisaged  here  is  that  our  prac¬ 
tice  of  praising  and  blaming  is  itself  fully  necessitated,  being  part  of  an 
unbreakable  causal  chain  which  ultimately  escapes  human  responsibility. 
Epicurus  replies  that  his  opponent,  by  continuing  acting  in  ordinary  ways 
and  leaving  that  practice  intact  is  guilty  of  what  we  might  call  pragmatic 
inconsistency,  his  theory  clashes  with  his  life,  what  he  believes  (or  claims 
to  believe)  is  incompatible  with  what  he  does  and  what  this  implies.9 
Epicurus’  opponent  might  protest  that  this  diagnosis  is  incorrect:  he  still 
praises  and  blames  other  people  not  because  he  holds  them  responsible, 
but  because  he  remains  somehow  compelled  to  do  so  by  necessity,  and  so 
his  behaviour  cannot  be  taken  to  reveal  the  kind  of  beliefs  which  ordinar¬ 
ily  underlie  it.  Granted,  this  would  mean  admitting  that  for  some  reason 
the  determinist’s  belief  in  determinism  has  no  causal  efficacy  on  his  own 
behaviour,  which  seems  to  be  particularly  difficult  to  accommodate  in  the 
framework  of  determinism  itself,  but  the  determinist  could  mention  other 
factors  or  motivations  (such  as  habit,  social  convenience  or  utility)  as  the 
ones  which  prevail  in  determining  his  behaviour. 

A  lacuna  of  approximately  forty-five  words  interrupts  the  flow  of  the 
argument,  which  resumes  just  before  our  self- refutation  argument: 

T46  For  this  sort  of  Aoyos  is  turned  upside-down  back-to-front  (irspiKaToo  yap 
6  toioOtos  'Aoyos  tpettetqi),  and  can  never  establish  that  everything  is  of 
the  kind  called  ‘by  necessity’;  but  he  [sc.  the  determinist]  opposes  someone 
on  this  very  issue  as  if  he  [re.  his  opponent]  were  talking  nonsense  on  account 
of  himself  (ebs  SfeauToO  a(3EATEpEUopEVco).10  (20C5) 

The  determinist’s  thesis  is  here  explicitly  spelled  out  for  the  first  time: 
everything  is  necessitated  ( Korr’  dvdyKT]v)  and  thus,  we  can  infer  from  T44, 
nothing  occurs  by  chance  and,  what  is  worse,  nothing  depends  on  us. 
Epicurus’  unnamed  target,  then,  is  someone  who  endorses  a  radical  form 
of  universal  necessitation  which  seems  to  exclude  any  autonomous  human 
agency  independent  of ‘genetics’  and  environment.  In  T46  Epicurus  objects 
that  the  sort  of  Aoyos  which  aims  at  establishing  such  a  thesis  TtepiKaTCo 

ETraivcov  aAA’  e!  pev  touto  TrpaTToi,  to  ccuto  epyov  av  eiY|  KaTaAenrcov  6  s^’fipcov  ccutcov  ttoieT 
tt)v  tt|5  aiTias  TrpoAr|ipiv. 

9  On  my  reading,  Epicurus  first  presents  a  broader  charge  of  pragmatic  inconsistency  between  his 
opponents  overall  behaviour  and  his  theory  (20C3— 4:  T45),  and  subsequently  a  related  but  more 
specific  charge  of  self-refutation  based,  as  we  shall  see,  on  the  inconsistency  between  his  opponent’s 
attitude  in  supporting  and  defending  his  thesis  and  his  thesis  itself  (20c  5:  T46). 

10  TrEpiKaTco  yap  6  toioOtos  Aoyos  Tpsn'ETai,  xai  ouSettote  SuvaTai  (3e(3aicbcrai  cos  scttiv  ToiauTa 
TravTa  oTa  tcc  kot  avayxriv  KaAoupEva'  aAAa  poyeTai  tivi  Trspi  auTou  toutou  cos  5i  eauTou 
a|3EAT£pEUOM£VCp. 
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TpsTiETai;  what  is  this  Aoyos  and  why,  and  in  what  sense,  is  it  ‘turned 
upside-down  back-to-front’? 

Burnyeat  was  the  first  to  notice  that,  as  far  as  our  scanty  evidence  can 
suggest,  TTEpiKorrco  TpsTTETOCi  must  have  been  early  Epicurean  jargon  to 
depict  that  kind  of  self-refutation  which  would  be  subsequently  expressed, 
more  frequently,  through  the  single-prefix  verb  uspiTpsuEiv  or  the  substan¬ 
tive  TTEpiTpouf)  (cf.  p.  9 6  above).11  He  also  argued  that  although  Epicurus 
‘is  the  first  writer  we  know  of  to  use  the  vocabulary  of  reversal  to  mark 
self-refutation  as  a  distinct  type  of  argument’,  we  cannot  establish  ‘whether 
and  how  far  he  was  innovating’  (1978:  202).  What  is  clear  is  that  Epicu¬ 
rus’  TTEpiKctTGo  TpETTETOti  originally  combines  the  simple  idea  of  around  or 
back-to-front  (nEpi)  reversal,  which  would  survive  and  flourish  in  the  TTsp- 
lTpoTtf]  jargon  until  the  end  of  antiquity,  with  the  idea  of  turning  upside 
down  (kotoo),  which  had  precedents  in  earlier  self- refutation  arguments.12 
On  Burnyeat’s  reading,  Epicurus’  strategy  in  T46  consists  in  objecting  ‘that 
the  thesis  of  determinism  refutes  itself  because  to  advocate  it  in  philo¬ 
sophical  debate  involves  treating  one’s  opponent  as  responsible  for  his  own 
stupidity  in  denying  it:  if  the  determinist  imputes  any  kind  of  responsibility 
to  himself  or  to  his  opponent,  his  action  belies  his  thesis  that  responsibility 
cannot  exist’  (1978:  202). 

Once  again,  I  believe  that  Burnyeat’s  succinct  analysis  is  on  the  right 
track,  but  might  benefit  from  some  clarification,  adjustment  and  expansion. 
To  begin  with,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  Aoyos  undergoing  reversal  must 
be,  narrowly,  the  determinist’s  thesis ;  Epicurus’  precise  wording  is  that  the 
self-refuting  Aoyos  cannot  ‘establish’  necessitarianism,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  Aoyos  is  the  mere  thesis  ‘Everything  is  necessitated’  or  a 
statement  of  it.13  Sedley,  persuaded  by  Burnyeat  that  ‘thesis’  is  the  correct 

11  TTEpiKaTco  TpETTETai,  which  will  be  translated  by  Lucretius  into  a  famous  self-refutation  image  (cf. 
T119  on  p.  314)  which  I  shall  discuss  in  part  ill,  chapter  15,  section  1,  occurs  again  in  active  form 
in  another  passage  of  the  twenty-fifth  book  of  Epicurus’  On  Nature  (Arrighetti  1973:  35.11,  Laursen 
1995:  92),  too  fragmentary  to  be  interpreted,  but  similarly  concerned  with  determinism  and  mental 
events  (for  a  conjectural  attempt  to  interpret  the  passage  along  lines  different  from  self-refutation 
cf.  Masi  2006:  107—12).  The  noun  TtEpiKaTcoTpOTtf)  is  attested  only  once,  again  in  an  Epicurean 
context,  at  Phld.  Sign.  30,  15  (cf.  T53  on  p.  167).  Arrighetti’s  translation  of  TTEpiKcrrco  TpETTETai 
as  ‘si  riduce  a  un  circolo  vizioso’  (1973:  348)  misses  the  point:  vicious  circularity  and  reversal  are 
completely  distinct  phenomena. 

11  Cf.  Plato’s  T2  on  p.  32  (tauTous  KaTa(3aAAEiv)  and  T3  on  p.  35  (auTov  a  vaT pETtEi  v)  and  Democritus’ 
tii6  on  p.  309  (KaTa(3aAAEis,  KaTd(3Arma). 

13  One  might  try  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  understanding,  like  Masi  (2006:  97)  and  unlike  Burnyeat 
and  Sedley,  ‘the  determinist’,  and  not  Aoyos,  as  the  unstated  subject  of  ouSettote  SuvaTai  (3E(3aicb- 
aai  (since  ‘the  determinist’  must  be  in  any  case  the  unstated  subject  of  the  following  MaysTai 

TIVl). 
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translation  of  Aoyos  here,  refers  in  support  of  this  to  a  sort  of  non-technical 
summary  of  T46  s  argument  to  be  found  in  Epicurus’  Vatican  Sayings:. 

T47  The  man  who  says  (6  Aeycov)  that  everything  comes  about  by  necessity 
(kcxt’  avayKriv)  cannot  even  criticise  (iyKcxAsTv)  the  man  who  says  that 
not  everything  comes  about  by  necessity;  for  he  is  saying  that  this  is  itself 
something  coming  about  by  necessity.14  (SV 40) 

According  to  Sedley  (1983a:  26025),  since  ‘here  Asycov,  which  corresponds 
to  Aoyos,  indicates  mere  assertion  and  not  argument’,  Aoyos  in  T46  must 
refer  to  the  bare  assertion  of  the  determinist’s  thesis  too.  But  while  in  T47 
the  assertion  of  the  necessitarian  thesis  is  kept  clearly  distinct  from  the 
(incompatible)  criticism  that  the  determinist  might  be  tempted  to  level 
against  his  opponent,  Aoyos  in  T46  seems  to  include  such  a  criticism: 
by  his  Aoyos  the  determinist  is  actively  opposing  his  adversary  as  if  he 
were  responsible  for  talking  nonsense,  and  is  not  neutrally  presenting  his 
thesis. 

One  might  reply  that  the  determinist’s  Aoyos  is  a  thesis  that  does  not 
include  any  criticism  of  (and  thus  involuntary  apportioning  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  to)  its  opponent,  but  necessarily  involves  it  simply  by  being  advanced  in 
a  dialectical  context,  and  that  Epicurus’  text  is  sufficiently  underdetermined 
to  allow  this  reading.  Although  this  would  give  us  all  the  elements  sufficient 
for  Epicurus’  argument  to  make  sense,  I  believe  it  does  not  leave  him  with 
the  best  possible  argument.  For  on  this  reading  one  might  object  to  Epicu¬ 
rus’  strategy  that  it  is  intolerably  question-begging  against  determinism  to 
assume  that  merely  presenting  one’s  thesis  in  dialectical  exchange,  or  even 
arguing  in  its  favour  and  against  one’s  opponent’s  position,  must  involve 
treating  oneself  as  morally  responsible  for  one’s  own  correct  views  and  one’s 
opponent  as  blameworthy  for  his  error.  I  can  criticise  and  denpunce  the 
falsehood  of  my  opponent’s  views  without  thereby  holding  him  responsi¬ 
ble  for  having  them  or  criticising  and  blaming  him  on  account  of  their 
falsehood:  I  can  consider  them  the  necessary  and  unfortunate  result  of  his 
congenital  intellectual  make-up  and  the  kind  of  environment  and  educa¬ 
tion  he  has  been  exposed  to  (in  fact,  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  determinist 
to  believe  that  we  are  not  responsible,  and  thus  we  do  not  deserve  praise 
or  blame,  for  some  of  our  beliefs  and  attitudes).  If  I  endorse  a  kind  of 
determinism  of  the  sort  which  might  be  the  target  of  Epicurus’  criticism, 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  on  my  part  to  argue  in  favour  of  it  and  try  to  per¬ 
suade  my  non-determinist  opponent,  and  still  maintain  that  my  opponent 

14  6  Aeycov  ttocvtcx  kcct  av&yxr|v  yivecr0ai  ouSev  eyKaAeTv  eyei  tm  Aeyovn  pr)  udvxa  kcct  avayKriv 

yiveaSar  auxo  yap  touto  $r|CTi  kot  avayKriv  yiveaQai. 
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is  not  ultimately  responsible,  and  thus  should  not  be  praised  or  blamed, 
for  his  current  mistaken  beliefs  or  even  for  whether  he  will  be  convinced 
by  my  arguments  or  will  stick  to  his  original  position.  My  own  arguing 
and  its  effects,  whatever  they  happen  to  be,  can  be  conceived  of  as  part 
of ‘the  accidental15  necessity  of  that  which  surrounds  and  penetrates  him’ 
(20C2).16 

T47,  which  has  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  idea  that  Aoyos  in  T46 
must  be  the  bare  determinist  thesis  as  advanced  in  a  debate,  allows  for  the 
possibility  of  asserting  determinism  without  thereby  automatically  appor¬ 
tioning  merit  and  blame:  if  you  assert  the  determinist  thesis,  you  have 
no  room  for  additionally  criticising  your  opponent  without  inconsistency, 
but  you  are  not  automatically  falling  into  inconsistency  or  refuting  your¬ 
self.  For  this  reason,  I  suggest  that  Sedley  s  account  of  the  logic  of  T46S 
argument  in  terms  of  a  form  of  pragmatic  self-refutation  based  on  the 
idea  that  ‘to  defend  determinism  is  to  treat  the  parties  to  the  debate  as 
undetermined  agents’  (1983a:  27)  misses  the  real  kernel  of  Epicurus’  argu¬ 
ment.  To  defend  determinism  is  not  in  itself  self-refuting;  it  is  actively 
blaming  your  opponent  for  his  alleged  error  in  the  process  of  promoting 
and  defending  determinism  that  condemns  you  to  reversal.  If  you  blame 
me,  and  not  necessity,  for  my  misguided  beliefs  about  free  agency,  then 
you  implicitly  admit  that  I  am  ultimately  responsible  at  least  for  some¬ 
thing,  these  very  beliefs,  which  are  ‘up  to  me’  (nap’  eps);  but  then  you  are 
tacitly  committing  yourself  to  the  contradictory  of  your  own  thesis  that 


15  On  the  meaning  and  significance  of  KaTCt  to  auTopaxov  here  cf.  Masi  2006:  119-24. 

16  My  argument  here  is  based  of  course  on  a  certain  interpretation  of  what  form  of  determinism  is 
in  the  dock.  I  am  resisting  especially  O’Keefe’s  view  that  Epicurus’  target  is  some  sort  of  fatalist, 
and  that  the  self-refutation  argument  runs  as  follows:  ‘Epicurus  believes  such  a  position  denies  that 
our  reasoning  is  efficacious.  And  to  offer  an  argument  which  denies  the  efficacy  of  reasoning  does 
seem  self-refuting  in  a  way  in  which  offering  an  argument  for  determinism  is  not . . .  Even  if  the 
proposition  “human  reason  is  not  effective”  is  not  self-contradictory  —  and  even  if  to  assert  that 
proposition  is  not  self-contradictory  —  to  argue  for  it  does  seem  to  be  self-refuting’  (2002:  165-6). 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  say  that  everything  occurs  by  necessity  and  nothing  is  Trap’  Tipas  need  not 
imply  that  ‘human  reason  is  not  effective’  in  the  sense  that  our  arguments  can  have  no  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  our  interlocutor,  unless  we  want  to  attribute  an  extremely  crude  and  weak  brand  of 
necessitarianism  to  Epicurus’  opponent  (cf.  however  nn.  27  and  28  on  p.  155);  it  might  simply  imply 
that  the  mind  of  our  interlocutor  is  not  to  be  considered  the  ultimate  and  real  cause  of  its  current 
state  and  of  the  effect  my  arguments  will  have  on  it.  T  o  express  this  difference  in  terms  of  speech  act 
theory  (cf.  e.g.  Austin  1962  and  Searle  1969),  on  O’Keefe’s  reading  there  would  be  an  inconsistency 
between  the  intended  perlocutionary  force  of  the  determinist’s  arguments  (persuading  his  opponent 
on  the  basis  of  reason),  and  its  presuppositions,  and  the  locutionary  content  of  those  arguments, 
while  on  my  reading  it  is  the  implications  of  one  fundamental  illocutionary  aspect  (blame)  of  the 
speech  act  that  conflict  with  its  locutionary  content.  For  further  criticism  of  O’Keefe’s  interpretation 
of  the  determinist’s  position  cf.  Wendlandt  and  Baltzly  2004:  48-51. 
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everything  is  koct’  avdyKr|v  and  nothing  is  ‘up  to  us’.17  The  same  criti¬ 
cism  applies  to  Bobzien’s  analogous  comment  that  in  T46  ‘the  opponent 
faces  the  charge  that  he  pragmatically  refutes  himself  when  he  argues  his 
position  of  universal  necessitation .  .  .  Epicurus’  main  argumentative  step 
is  this:  when  someone  evaluates  a  person’s  act  morally  or  veridically,  they 
implicitly  attribute  causal  responsibility  to  that  person  for  that  act’  (2000: 
301,  italics  mine).  Once  again,  it  seems  unfair  to  assume  against  determin¬ 
ism  that  whenever  you  evaluate  my  beliefs  as  false  you  are  thereby  implicitly 
attributing  to  me  responsibility  for  holding  those  false  beliefs.18  It  is  only 
when  you  reproach  me  for  my  beliefs  that  you  are  clearly  committing  your¬ 
self  to  the  idea  that  I  am  responsible,  and  this  is  why  - 1  suggest  -  Epicurus 
is  very  careful  in  emphasising  that  the  determinist  does  not  propose  his 
thesis  with  a  neutral  attitude  towards  his  opponent,  but  opposes  him  by 
using  strongly  charged  evaluative  language  (‘You  are  talking  nonsense!’, 
rather  than,  for  example,  ‘The  anti-determinist  position  you  are  putting 
forward  is  incorrect’). 

The  choice  itself  of  the  label  ‘pragmatic  self- refutation’  for  Epicurus’ 
argument  in  T4619  might  be  misleading,  at  least  if  we  understand  it  on  the 
basis  ofMackie’s  formal  analysis  of  self-refutation,  which  since  Burnyeat  has 
been  the  unchallenged  benchmark  in  studies  on  ancient  self- refutation.  In 
pragmatic  self-refutation,  intended  a  la  Mackie,  the  way  in  which  a  propo¬ 
sition  is  presented  supposedly  falsifies  the  proposition  presented,20  which 

17  A  better  formulation  of  T46’s  self-refutation  charge  can  be  found  in  Long  and  Sedley  1987:  vol. 

i,  108:  ‘his  [rr.  the  determinist’s]  critical  attitude  in  this  very  debate  still  implies  what  he  wishes 
to  deny,  that  the  parties  to  the  debate  are  responsible  for  their  own  views’  (italics  mine).  For  a 
similar  account  cf.  Vander  Waerdt  1989:  240.  The  point  that  the  critical  attitude  of  the  determinist 
is  fundamental  for  the  reversal  is  not  emphasised  by  Burnyeat  (1976a:  57):  ‘the  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  possibility  of  discussion  presupposes  that  determinism  is  false,  at  least  with  regard  to  beliefs,  so 
that  it  is  self-refuting  to  advocate  determinism  in  discussion’.  1 

18  Contra  Morel  2000:  72:  ‘Le  n£cessitariste,  pour  soutenir  la  v6rit6  de  sa  propre  th£se,  doit  supposer, 
contre  celle-ci,  non  seulement  que  l’adversaire  est  responsable  de  sa  propre  position  th£orique,  mais 
encore  qu’il  est  lui-meme  l’auteur  des  ses  propres  assertions.’ 

19  Cf.  also  Annas  1992: 127.  According  to  Annas,  the  determinist’s  position  is  pragmatically  self-refuting 
because  if  reductivist  determinism  (Annas’  interpretation  of  Epicurus’  opponent’s  position)  is  true 
‘there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  arguing,  criticizing,  and  so  on;  what  we  think  to  be  such  is  “nothing 
but”  atoms  moving  in  the  void  in  the  way  they  have  to  move.  However,  the  reductivist  argues 
against  Epicurus  to  this  effect,  states  and  defends  his  view,  criticizes  Epicurus  for  getting  it  wrong, 
and  so  on.  And  all  this  undermines  his  thesis,  since  it  presupposes  that  the  thesis  is  mistaken’  (for  a 
reconstruction  along  the  same  general  lines  cf.  Wendlandt  and  Baltzly  2004).  But  Epicurus’  focus 
in  T46  and  T47  is  clearly  on  what  the  determinist  can  and  cannot  say  about  his  opponent  (he  cannot 
place  the  blame  for  his  opponent’s  error  on  him,  but  he  must  say  that  the  error  is  itself  necessitated), 
andnoton  what  the  determinist  himself  is  doing  when  arguing  for  determinism  (considerations 
concerning  the  determinist’s  own  behaviour  and  whether  it  is  itself  necessitated  will  enter  the  picture 
only  in  the  following  section  of  the  text,  after  the  self-refutation  argument:  cf.  T48  below). 

20  There  is  actually  an  ambiguity  in  Mackie’s  own  account  of  pragmatic  self-refutation,  to  which  I 
shall  return  in  my  detailed  discussion  in  the  next  chapter. 
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might  have  been  true  otherwise.  On  the  contrary,  the  determinist  might 
be  debating,  inconsistently,  in  ways  which  commit  him  to  the  existence 
of  human  responsibility;  but  the  fact  that  he  acts  as  zfhis  thesis  were  false 
does  not  mean  that  his  thesis  is  false  or  inconsistent  (we  do  not  know  yet 
which  of  the  incompatible  views  he  is  unwittingly  binding  himself  to  is  true 
and  which  false).21  While  he  has  been  properly  defeated,  by  self-refutation, 
his  thesis  has  not  been  thereby  definitely  disproved:  if  while  debating  I 
angrily  shout  at  you  that  discussion  must  always  be  civil,  this  does  not 
mean  that  what  I  am  shouting  is  false  or  that  it  should  not  be  followed  as  a 
rule. 

In  fact,  none  of  Mackie’s  types  of  self-refutation  successfully  cap¬ 
tures  Epicurus’  argument.  Nor  will  Burnyeat’s  account  of  dialectical  self¬ 
refutation  accomplish  the  task:  in  dialectical  self-refutation  it  is  the  very 
act  ‘of  submitting  a  thesis  for  debate .  .  .  that  shows  it  up  as  false’,22  whereas 
here  the  determinist  is  defeated  because  of  the  particular  way  in  which  he 
approaches  the  debate.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  dialectical  framework 
is  unimportant  here;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  arguments  we  have  exam¬ 
ined  in  part  1,  the  distinctive  trait  of  Epicurus’  strategy  is  that  he  does 
not  try  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  determinist’s  thesis  in  vacuo ,  but 
the  self-defeating  character  of  his  Aoyos.  And  this  Aoyos,  I  have  argued, 
does  not  coincide  with  that  bare  thesis,  but  also  include,  more  broadly, 
the  arguments  in  support  of  it,  the  arguments  against  the  opposite  thesis 
and,  crucially,  a  certain  evaluative  tone  and  attitude  which  the  determinist 
adopts  towards  his  opponent.23  In  this  sense,  the  self-refutation  argument 
requires  some  critical  dialectic  between  the  determinist  and  his  opponent,24 
although  not  necessarily  an  actual  dialectical  exchange  by  question  and 
answer. 

I  have  cast  some  doubts  on  certain  details  of  Burnyeat’s  reconstruction 
of  T46S  self-refutation  argument  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  charity: 
since  it  would  be  question-begging  to  assume  that  standing  behind  one’s 
thesis  in  debate  necessarily  involves  treating  one’s  opponent  as  (causally 
and  morally)  responsible  for  his  incorrect  views,  let  us  not  attribute  to 
Epicurus  an  argument  resting  on  such  an  assumption,  if  possible  at  all.  On 
my  reading,  Epicurus  would  be  free  from  this  charge:  he  would  be  relying 

21  Sedley,  who  speaks  of  pragmatic  self-refutation,  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  does  not  intend 

to  say  that  whenever  the  determinist  defends  his  thesis  in  debate  determinism  is  thereby  proved  to 

be  false. 

22  Burnyeat  1976a:  59,  italics  mine  (cf.  p.  98). 

23  For  a  similarly  broad  sense  of  Aoyos  cf.  T2  on  p.  32,  T3  on  p.  35,  and  p.  174. 

24  Cf.  Gill  2006:  195. 
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on  the  fact  that  the  determinist’s  Aoyos  does  include  an  explicit  critical 
attitude  towards  its  opponent.  But  is  not  this,  at  best,  a  purely  contingent 
historical  fact?  Perhaps  Epicurus’  unnamed  target  did  exhibit  that  self- 
refuting  confrontational  approach  to  philosophical  discussion;  but  must 
the  determinist  thesis  be  presented  in  that  dress?  Could  it  not  be  expressed 
in  an  evaluatively  neutral  language,  thus  eluding  Epicurus’  charge?  Or, 
even  better,  a  determinist  could  add  an  explicit  caveat  to  the  effect  that 
he  does  not  blame  his  adversary  for  his  mistaken  views  on  human  agency, 
although  he  wishes,  therapeutically,  to  eradicate  and  correct  them.  Epicurus 
seems  to  be  sensitive,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to  these  possibilities,  and 
in  the  following  part  of  his  digression  he  tries  to  show  how  the  determinist 
would  not  be  much  better  off  anyway.  To  begin  with,  he  voices  the  possible 
retort  that  what  the  determinist  does  (including  opposing  and  reproaching 
Epicurus  for  his  anti-determinism)  is  itself  fully  necessitated  (we  have  met 
the  same  retort  in  T45  in  the  context  of  the  previous  charge  of  pragmatic 
inconsistency).  Epicurus  immediately  replies  that  this  line  of  defence  would 
entangle  the  determinist  in  a  sort  of  infinite  regress: 

T48  And  even  if  he  goes  on  ad  infinitum  saying  that,  in  turn,  he  acts  in  this  way 
by  necessity,  always  on  the  basis  of  arguments,  he  is  not  reasoning  empirically 
in  so  far  as  he  ascribes  to  himself  the  responsibility  for  having  reasoned  in 
the  correct  way  and  to  his  opponent  that  for  having  reasoned  in  the  incorrect 
way.  But  unless  he  were  to  desist  from  ascribing  the  things  he  does  to  himself 
and  he  were  to  pin  them  on  necessity. .  ,25  (2006—7) 

Sedley  persuasively  conjectures  that  something  like  ‘he  would  not  even  be 
consistent’  followed  in  the  lacuna:  ‘if  the  determinist  is  to  restore  consis¬ 
tency  he  must  eventually  halt  the  regress  and  cease  to  claim  the  credit  for 
reasoning  correctly’  (1983a:  26) .  Something  like  that  radical  reform  of  some 
everyday  attitudes  such  as  praise  and  blame,  which  I  have  suggested  as  a 
possible  escape  route  for  the  determinist,  is  envisaged  at  the  end  of  T48.  But 
how  successfully?  While  I  do  not  agree  that  once  the  determinist  adopts 
such  a  stance  ‘it  is  indeed  hard  to  see  what  grounds  he  could  have  left  for 
believing  his  thesis  to  be  correct’  (1983a:  26),  certainly  this  detachment  is 
a  dauntingly  difficult,  and  perhaps  even  non-human,  condition  to  try  to 
live.26 

15  xav  £is  carsipov  ((jf)  ttocAiv  kcct  avdyKT]v  touto  upccTTEiv  onto  Aoycov  aei,  ouk  EtnAoyi^ETca  ev 
tco  els  EauTov  ttjv  amav  avaiTTEiv  tou  kcctcx  TpoTrov  A£Aoy(a0ai  sis  Se  tov  apcpcrPiyroOvTa 
toO  nq  Kcrra  Tpotrov.  e!  6e  mb  °  ttoieT  caroATiyoi  els  eoutov  aAA’  sis  Tqv  avayxr|v  tiSei^  . . . 

26  Cf.  Strawson  (1962:  197),  according  to  whom  the  suspension  of  reactive  attitudes  such  as  blaming, 
condemnation,  resentment  and  remorse  dictated  by  this  position  (‘pessimist  determinism’),  although 
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In  the  following  fragmentary  section  of  the  text  (20C8-12)  Epicurus 
repeatedly  insists  that  in  using  the  word  ‘necessity’  of  that  which  hap¬ 
pens  ‘through  ourselves’  the  determinist  is  merely  quibbling  over  words: 
for  example,  normally  we  refrain  from  attempting  anything  in  the  face 
of  counter-acting  necessity,  but  the  determinist  is  still  trying  to  persuade 
us  of  the  truth  of  determinism  while  saying  that  everything,  including 
our  beliefs,  is  necessitated.  Clearly  for  Epicurus  not  even  the  determin¬ 
ist’s  extreme  decision  to  renounce  apportioning  credit  and  blame  would 
count  as  a  sufficiently  radical  change  in  behaviour:  there  are  other  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  our  preconception  of  what  is  necessitated  (notably,  that 
we  cannot  have  any  influence  whatsoever  upon  it)  that  would  make  even 
the  reformed  determinist’s  behaviour  incompatible  with  his  necessitarian 
thesis.27 

After  a  mention  of  ‘the  first  men  who  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of 
cause,  men  not  only  much  greater  than  their  predecessors  but  also,  many 
times  over,  than  their  successors’  (quite  clearly  the  founders  of  atomism, 
Democritus  and  Leucippus),  followed  by  criticism  of  them  for  having  held 
‘necessity  and  accident  responsible  for  everything’  (20C13-14),28  the  digres¬ 
sion  ends.  The  reference  to  the  first  amoAoyiKoi  and  their  disappointing 
epigons  allows  us  to  conjecture  that  the  unnamed  opponents  of  Epicurus 
might  indeed  have  been  Democriteans  (possibly  fourth-century  bc  fig¬ 
ures  such  Nausiphanes).29  This  is  of  some  importance  for  our  attempted 
reconstruction  of  the  history  of  self-refutation:  if  Epicurus  was  targeting 
Democriteans,  adopting  against  them  a  reversal  argument  would  have  been 
a  ben  trovato ,  because  their  master  was  himself  keen  on  self-refutation  argu¬ 
ments,  and  in  fact  among  the  first  to  use  them,  as  we  have  discovered  from 
our  analysis  ofS.E.  M 7.389-90  (T23  on  p.  95)  in  chapter  6  and  we  shall  see 

not  ‘self-contradictory’  or  ‘absolutely  inconceivable’,  is,  ‘for  us  as  we  are,  practically  inconceivable’ 
and  beyond  human  nature. 

27  At  this  stage  of  the  argument  Epicurus’  reasoning  seems  to  target  a  form  of  crude  necessitarianism 
that  looks  more  like  the  form  of ‘fatalism’  (things  could  not  be  otherwise  than  they  will  be,  whatever 
we  do  or  happens)  which  O’Keefe  (2002)  sees  as  the  target  of  the  self-refutation  argument  (cf.  n.  1 6 
above  and  n.  28  below). 

28  Epicurus’  criticism  is  twofold:  they  turned  a  blind  eye  to  themselves,  because  introspection  reveals 
the  freedom  of  human  agency  (20C13),  and  their  actions  were  inconsistent  with  their  doctrines 
(another  charge  of  pragmatic  inconsistency,  based  this  time  on  the  argument  that  a  consistent 
follower  of  necessitarianism  ‘would  be  falling  into  desperate  calamities’  (20C14),  presumably  because 
any  decision  and  action  on  his  part  should  appear  redundant  to  him;  such  an  argument,  which 
clearly  would  require  a  very  crude  form  of  fatalism  as  its  target  to  be  effective,  is  a  variation  on 
the  typical  anti-sceptical  motif  of  apraxia  (‘inactivity’)  and  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  so-called 
Lazy  Argument,  on  which  cf.  Bobzien  1998:  180—217).  For  analysis  of  different  reconstructions  of 
the  passage  cf.  Masi  2006:  144—57. 

29  Sedley  1983a:  29-36.  For  possible  alternatives  cf.  Masi  2006:  152-7. 
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again  in  part  111,  chapter  15.  But  perhaps  we  can  push  the  conjecture  a  little 
bit  further.  Epicurus  is  ‘the  first  writer  we  know  of  to  use  the  vocabulary  of 
reversal’,  as  Burnyeat  (1978:  202)  claims,  if  we  assume  that  the  use  of 
TTEpiTpETTeiv  in  T23  is  a  Sextan  anachronism;  however,  I  suggested  in 
chapter  6  that  we  should  not  exclude  the  hypothesis  that  Democritus 
himself  was  the  first  to  use  TTEpiTpETTEiv  for  self-refutation.  Since  Dem¬ 
ocritus  did  use  the  verb  KCXTaf3aAAEiv  (and  the  substantive  KaTdf3Ar|pa)  to 
depict  an  upside-down  self-refutation  tumble  (cf.  tii6  on  p.  309),  we  might 
speculate  that  Epicurus  inventively  combined  two  different  Democritean 
self-refutation  metaphors  into  his  TrepiKaTGO  tpettetcxi  imagery,  and  clev¬ 
erly  turned  it  against  Democritus’  followers.30  Alternatively,  TTEpiKaTGO 
TpETTEiv  might  have  been  borrowed,  just  like  KaTaf3aAAsiv,  directly  from 
wrestling  jargon:  it  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that  TTEpiKcrrco  TpETTEiv 
labelled  some  upside-down  back- to-front  heave  and  throw  of  the  adversary, 
perhaps  exploiting  the  adversary’s  own  excessive  attacking  thrust  against 
him.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  nomenclature  of  ancient  wrestling  and 
pankration  techniques  is  too  scanty  to  confirm  (or  falsify)  my  conjecture,31 
we  do  have  some  evidence  for  a  particular  kind  of  pancratiastic  heave 
for  which,  I  suggest,  TtEpiKOCTCO  TpETTEiv  would  have  been  the  perfect 
label: 

The  entry  to  this  technique  [sc.  a  ‘reverse  waist  lock’]  can  be  from  a  lunge  of 
the  athlete,  possibly  after  evading  —  by  changing  levels  —  an  attack  at  head-level 
by  the  opponent.  From  a  reverse  waist  lock  set  from  the  front . . .  the  athlete  lifts 
and  rotates  his  opponent  using  the  strength  of  his  hips  and  legs . . .  Depending 
on  the  torque  the  athlete  imparts,  the  opponent  becomes  more  or  less  vertically 
inverted,  facing  the  body  of  the  athlete  [i.e.  the  direction  opposite  to  the  one  which 
he  was  initially  facing] ...  To  finish  the  attack,  the  athlete  has  the  option  of  either 
dropping  the  opponent  head-first  to  the  ground,  or  driving  him  into  the  ground 
while  retaining  the  hold.  (Georgiou  2005:  vol.  11,  100,  105,  italics  mine) 

Both  the  waist  lock  and  the  subsequent  upside-down  back-to-front  heave 
are  clearly  illustrated,  respectively,  on  a  red-figure  wine-cooler  ( c .  520—515 
bc)  representing  two  wrestlers  training  in  a  palaestra  (figure  1)  and  on  a 
metope  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  in  Athens  (449—415  bc)  representing 
Theseus  wrestling  with  Kerkyon  (figure  2). 

30  Independently  of  the  conjecture  that  Democritus  introduced  the  TTEpiTpOTnj  jargon,  at  least  the 
upside-down  aspect  of  the  reversal  (kcctgo)  might  have  been  Democritean  inheritance. 

31  Cf.  the  literature  listed  in  n.  15  on  p.  36.  In  a  similar  vein,  one  might  speculate  that  TtepiKcrTco 
TpETtsiv  was  a  piece  of  gymnastic  jargon:  I  shall  come  back  to  this  possibility  when  analysing 
Lucretius’  rendering  into  Latin  of  Epicurus’  verb  in  part  ill,  chapter  15,  section  1  (TI19  on  p.  314). 


Figure  1  Attic  red-figure  psykter  (c.  520-515  bc),  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  (inv. 
01.8019)  —  detail  of  two  wrestlers  training  in  a  palaestra  (reverse  waist  lock). 


Metope  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  Athens  (449—415  bc)  -  Theseus  wrestling 
with  Kerkyon  (upside-down  back-to-front  heave). 
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Figure  3  Hellenistic  bronze  figurine,  Archaeological  Museum,  Athens  (Air  2548)  - 
wrestler’s  upside-down  back-to-front  heave  of  his  opponent. 
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I  conclude  with  a  cursory  additional  remark  on  the  distinctiveness  of 
Epicurus’  approach  to  self- refutation.  The  modern  literature  on  the  alleged 
self-refuting  character  of  determinism  is  huge,  and  it  is  impossible  to  offer 
a  satisfactory  overview  of  it  here.32  To  limit  myself  to  a  haphazard  handful 
of  examples,  it  is  sometimes  objected  that  determinism  is  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  any  intentional  behaviour,  thus  no  one  can  assert 
that  it  is  true  without  incurring  pragmatic  self-refutation;33  some  claim 
that  if  determinism  is  true,  then  the  very  concept  of  truth  becomes  inco¬ 
herent,  so  determinism  cannot  be  true;34  determinism  is  often  accused  of 
inconsistency  with  the  existence  of  proofs  or  conclusive  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  anything,  hence  any  attempt  to  prove  it  will  be  self-refuting;35  or, 
if  determinism  were  true,  there  could  be  no  argument  whose  soundness 
could  be  established,  so  any  argument  in  support  of  determinism  defeats 
itself;3*5  or,  again,  since  asserting  is  an  inherently  normative  act  prescrib¬ 
ing  a  certain  reaction  (your  audience  is  expected  to  accept  what  you  say) 
and  it  would  make  no  sense  to  prescribe  something  unless  the  person  to 
whom  the  prescription  were  addressed  could  freely  choose  to  conform  to 
it,  to  assert  determinism  is  self- refuting.37  This  list  could  have  been  much 
longer;  however,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  I  could  not  include  any  clear 
modern  example  of  self- refutation  charge  against  determinism  in  which 
the  concepts  of  praise  and  blame  play  the  same  central  role  as  in  Epicurus’ 
original  argument  in  T46.38 

32  Such  an  overview  is  made  even  more  difficult  of  course  by  the  variety  of  the  distinct  ‘deterministic’ 
positions  targeted  by  the  various  formulations  of  the  self-refutation  argument. 

33  Cf.  e.g.  Malcolm  1968.  34  Cf.  e.g.  Ripley  1972.  35  Cf.  e.g.  Snyder  1972. 

36  Cf.  e.g.  Jordan  1969.  37  Cf.  e.g.  Boyle  1987. 

38  These  concepts  are  central  in  Strawson’s  (1962)  seminal  depiction  and  criticism  of  ‘pessimist  deter¬ 
minism’  (cf.  p.  I54n26),  but  not  in  the  framework  of  a  self-refutation  argument. 


A  slight  variant  of  the  heave,  in  which  the  ‘inverted’  opponent  ends 
up  facing  away  from  the  athlete  (but  again,  presumably,  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  towards  which  he  was  attacking),  is  shown  in  a  Hellenistic 
age  bronze  figurine  (figure  3). 

However  this  may  be,  clearly  by  combining  two  distinct  directions 
of  reversal  Epicurus’  TtspiKctTCO  TpETtSTcn  aimed  at  conveying  the  point 
that  the  determinist’s  Aoyos  is  completely  overturned,  i.e.  it  is  turned  into 
its  contradictory  opposite.  I  suppose  it  might  have  been  no  more  than 
linguistic  factors  (the  anomaly  of  this  compound)  that  determined  its 
extinction  and  the  survival  and  flourishing  of  the  simpler  TtspiTpETtEiv. 
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Anti-sceptical  dilemmas:  pragmatic  or 
ad  hominem  self-refutations ? 


Whether  the  philosophical  use  of  TtEpiTpETtEiv  originated  within  the 
fourth-century  bc  atomist  tradition  or  not  (cf.  p.  155  above),  a  much 
later  author,  Sextus  Empiricus,1  is  certainly  our  single  most  valuable  source 
for  TTEpiTpoirr]  arguments.  In  part  1,  chapter  6  I  analysed  several  argu¬ 
ments  from  the  Sextan  corpus  thematically  related  by  their  being  levelled 
at  theses  concerning  truth  and  falsehood.  The  arguments  I  shall  exam¬ 
ine  in  this  chapter  are  collected  on  the  basis  of  a  different  criterion:  they 
have  all  been  interpreted  as  ancient  instances  of  the  charge  of  pragmatic 
self- refutation.  Before  deciding  whether  this  interpretation  is  correct,  and 
what  it  amounts  to,  we  need  to  give  a  closer  look,  finally,  at  what  exactly 
pragmatic  self-refutation  is  supposed  to  be. 

According  to  Mackie,  who  is  followed  by  most  commentators  on  ancient 
self-refutation,2  we  have  pragmatic  self-refutation  when  ‘the  way  in  which 
something  is  presented  conflicts  with  what  is  presented.  For  example,  if  I 
say  that  I  am  not  saying  anything,  what  I  say  is  false;  it  isfalsifiedby  the  very 
way  in  which  I  put  it  forward’  (1964: 193,  italics  mine).  Mackie  explains  that 
‘I  am  saying  that’  can  be  replaced  with  ‘any  proposition-forming  operator 
upon  propositions’  d ,  such  as  ‘I  am  writing  that’,  ‘It  can  be  proved  that’,  ‘I 
sometimes  think  that’;  for  example,  if  I  write  ‘I  am  not  writing’  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  the  content  written  is  falsified  by  the  very  way  I  present  it. 

I  suggest  there  is  a  potentially  dangerous  ambiguity  lurking  in  the  phrase 
‘the  way  in  which  something  is  presented’,  and  consequently  in  Mackie’s 
analysis  of  pragmatic  self- refutation.  That  account  risks  conflating  (or  at 
least  might  be  easily  taken  to  be  conflating)  two  distinct  senses  of  the 
phrase: 

(1)  the  way  in  which  a  proposition  is  presented  according  to  or  in  the 
intention  of  the  person  who  presents  it  {as  a  genuine  statement,  as  a 
real  inscription,  as  a  proved  conclusion . .  . ); 

1  For  Sextus’ uncertain  dates  cf.  p.  95m.  1  Cf  e.g.  Burnyeat  1976a:  52,  McPherran  1987:  293. 
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(2)  the  actual  way  in  which  a  proposition  is  presented  ( through  a  genuine 
statement,  through  a  real  inscription,  through  an  actual  proof.  .  . ). 

One  might  protest  that,  after  all,  the  ambiguity  is  only  superficial, 
since  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  carefully  the  details  of  Mackie’s  formal 
reconstruction  of  the  logic  of  pragmatic  self-refutation  to  understand  that 
he  must  be  intending  the  incriminated  phrase  in  the  second  sense  I  have 
just  distinguished.  For,  on  that  reconstruction,  pragmatic  self-refutation  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that,  for  any  operator  d ', 

d{—>{3p)dp)-^-(3p)dp 

is  a  logical  law,  being  a  straightforward  instance  of  existential  generalisation 
(for  example,  if  I  write  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  am  writing,  then  there 
is  something  that  I  am  writing,  i.e.  this  very  thing).  Given  such  a  law, 
Mackie  explains,  ‘whenever  an  item  occurs  which  can  be  symbolized  by 
d{—'(3p)dp),  it  is  self-refuting  in  the  sense  that  what  this  d  here  operates 
on,  what  is  represented  by  — >(3 p)dp,  must  be  false’;  ‘it  is  not  the  proposition 
symbolized  by  d(—>(3p)dp)  that  we  should  call  self- refuting,  but  rather  the 
actual  operation  which  it  describes,  such  as  my  writing  that  I  am  not 
writing.  And  even  this  is  self-refuting  only  in  that  its  occurrence  refutes  its 
content,  its  noun  clause.  There  is  no  bar  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  this 
operation’  (1964:  194).  Reading  (i)  above  could  never  warrant  the  key  step 
of  existential  generalisation:  if  in  the  preface  I  present  my  book  as  a  piece 
of  elegant  English  prose  in  the  first  sense,  unfortunately  this  is  far  from 
guaranteeing  that  there  exists  a  piece  of  elegant  English  prose  which  I  have 
composed. 

The  ambiguity  I  have  denounced  seems  to  have  misled  not  only  some 
of  those  who  adopted  Mackie’s  account  of  pragmatic  self-refutation,  as  we 
shall  discover  shortly,  but  also  Mackie  himself  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
when  he  writes  that  ‘if  the  claim  that  the  senses  are  totally  misleading  is 
put  forward  with  the  support  of  an  argument  whose  premisses  include  the 
results  of  certain  sensory  observations,  then  this  procedure  is  pragmatically 
self-refuting’  (199).  For  pragmatic  self-refutation  to  occur,  on  the  reading 
(2)  which  is  suggested  by  Mackie’s  own  formal  analysis,  there  should  be 
some  reliable  sensory  observations  attesting  that  no  sensory  observations 
are  reliable:  but  this  is  something  impossible,  the  occurrence  of  which  is 
barred,  like  the  existence  of  a  sound  proof  that  no  sound  proof  exists3  (in 
Mackie’s  own  terms,  ‘There  is  some  reliable  sensory  evidence  showing  that 

3  Although  Mackie  lists  ‘It  can  be  proved  that’  among  the  operators  which  can  be  involved  in 
pragmatic  self-refutation,  ‘It  can  be  proved  that  nothing  can  be  proved’  is,  according  to  Mackie 
himself,  absolutely  self-refuting  (195),  and  thus  the  operation  of  (soundly)  proving  that  no  (sound) 
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no  sensory  evidence  is  reliable’  is  absolutely  self-refuting).4  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  according  to  Mackie  there  should  be  no  bar  to  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  operation  which  is  called  pragmatically  self-refuting. 
What  Mackie  has  in  mind  here  must  be  the  different  situation  in  which 
someone  (let  us  call  him  ‘the  Sceptic’)  purports  to  prove  the  complete 
unreliability  of  the  senses,  but  in  order  to  do  so  avails  himself  of  sensory 
observations,  as  if  they  could  be  used  to  establish  any  conclusion  reliably. 
The  occurrence  of  such  a  situation  cannot  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
proposition  ‘The  senses  are  completely  unreliable’  (nothing  excludes  the 
possibility  that  the  sensory  observations  used  by  the  Sceptic  are  misleading) , 
but  it  does  show  that  the  Sceptic  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  if 
he  tries  to  dismiss  the  reliability  of  the  senses  through  sense-based  evidence, 
which  he  himself  must  be  supposing  to  be  reliable.5  But  in  pragmatic  self¬ 
refutation  the  propositional  content  should  be  unmistakably  falsified  by 
the  actualway  in  which  it  is  presented:6  Mackie’s  example,  then,  cannot  be 
considered  a  genuine  instance  of  pragmatic  self-refutation  if  we  stick  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  ambiguous  ‘the  way  in  which  something  is  presented’ 
which  is  imposed  by  his  own  formal  reconstruction.7  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  category  left  in  Mackie’s  taxonomy  under  which  such  a  case  can  be 
classified,  unless  we  widen  pragmatic  self-refutation  so  as  to  include  those 
cases  in  which  no  actual  falsification  of  the  propositional  content  occurs. 

proof  exists  cannot  occur,  and  thus  ‘nothing  can  be  proved’  cannot  be  falsified  through  pragmatic 
self-refutation  intended  in  the  second  way.  I  shall  return  to  this  point  and  offer  some  important 
qualifications  concerning  it  in  part  in,  chapter  14,  section  3. 

4  ‘There  is  reliable  sensory  evidence  that  .  .  seems  to  be  a  truth-entailing  operator.  On  absolute 
self-refutation  cf.  part  1,  chapter  2. 

5  The  Sceptic  might  protest  that  he  is  appealing  to  sensory  evidence  only  ‘strategically’,  for  a  rednctio 
ad  absurdum  of  his  opponent:  it  is  his  opponent  who  insists  on  the  reliability  of  the  senses,  so 
the  Sceptic  can  avail  himself  of  sensory  evidence  against  the  senses,  without  thereby  considering  it 
reliable  in  propria  persona  (cf.  p.  169  below  and  part  in,  chapter  14,  section  3.7). 

6  Notice,  however,  that  in  Mackie’s  definition  the  concept  of  conflict  and  that  of  falsification  coexist. 
For  the  idea  that  a  ‘performatively  inconsistent  statement’  —  a  category  including  both  pragmatic 
and  operational  self-refutation  (cf.  chapter  13,  section  1)  —  ‘is  falsified  by  some  aspect  of  its  utterance’ 
cf.  also  Boyle  1972:  31. 

7  Another  example  of  pragmatic  self-refutation  proposed  by  Mackie  which  does  not  fit  his  own  formal 
account  is  the  following:  ‘G.  E.  Moore  has  argued  that  to  say  that  the  commonsense  view  of  the 
world  is  false  is  to  presume  that  there  is  a  commonsense  view  of  the  world,  and  this  itself  presupposes 
the  truth  of  some  of  the  main  parts  of  the  commonsense  view ...  In  fact  what  we  have  here  is  only 
a  pragmatic  self-refutation.  The  man  who  says  that  the  commonsense  view  of  the  world  is  false  is 
presenting  something  in  a  way  which  conflicts  with  what  is  presented;  but  this  does  not  show  that 
what  is  presented  is  false ,  or  even  that  it  cannot  be  coherently  presented  in  some  other  way  —  here, 
by  explicitly  denying  the  particular  parts  of  the  commonsense  view  which  the  speaker  rejects’  (1964: 
199,  italics  mine).  Here  the  way  in  which  the  proposition  is  put  forward  is  not  expressible  by  any 
proposition-forming  operator,  being  the  way  in  which  it  is  phrased  (i.e.  its  very  reference  to  the 
‘commonsense  view  of  the  world’);  moreover,  the  propositional  content  pragmatically  self-refuted  is 
not  falsified,  as  Mackie  himself  recognises. 
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Mackie  might  have  avoided  the  ambiguity  I  have  indicated  by  preserving 
a  useful  distinction  which  Passmore  had  drawn  in  his  earlier  informal 
analysis  of  self-refutation.  Passmore  distinguished  pragmatic  self-refutation 
from  what  he  labelled  ‘ ad  hominem  self- refutation’:  ‘an  argument ...  in 
which  one  person’s  admission  that  he  is  speaking  or  thinking  -  as  distinct 
from  the fact  that\\e  is  speaking  or  thinking  [which  is  involved  in  pragmatic 
self-refutation]  —  is  used  as  an  argument  to  show  that  what  he  is  speaking 
or  thinking  cannot  be  in  fact  the  case,  we  could  perhaps  dignify  with  the 
name  of  an  ad  hominem  self-refutation’  (1961:  63) .  As  Passmore  clarified, 
‘an  ad  hominem  self-refutation .  . .  draws  attention  to  an  inconsistency  — 
and  a  bringing  out  of  crucial  inconsistencies  is  an  important  philosophical 
procedure  —  but  does  not  tell  us  which  of  the  inconsistent  propositions  is 
true’  (1961:  65-6):  in  other  words,  the  propositional  content  of  the  self- 
refuting  speech  act  is  not  falsified  by  its  very  performance.  What  we  could 
say  is  that  the  speaker  appears  to  be  committed  to  the  falsehood  of  that 
propositional  content  given  the  way  he  himself  characterised  his  own  speech 
act  —  cf.  (1)  above  —  or  the  way  in  which  his  speech  act  can  reasonably  be 
characterised  in  light  of  the  context  of  its  performance.  Hereby,  I  shall  use 
‘ ad  hominem  self-refutation’  in  a  way  similar  to  Passmore’s,  in  opposition 
to  (strict)  pragmatic  self-refutation  as  formalised  by  Mackie,8  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  more  popular  usage  of  informal  fallacies  theories,  in 
which  an  ad  hominem  argument  is  an  attempt  to  impugn  one’s  opponent’s 
views  or  arguments  by  somehow  denigrating  his  person,  character  and 
motivations  (‘abusive  ad  hominem). 

Let  us  consider  now  whether  these  elucidations  can  improve  our  under¬ 
standing  of  a  first  presumed  Sextan  example  of  pragmatic  self-refutation: 

T49  And  he  who  says  that  there  is  no  cause  incurs  reversal  (-TTEpiTpETTETai  5e  6 
Aeycov  ppSEV  ai'nov  eTvou);  for  if  he  states  that  he  says  (cpr)ai  Asysiv)  this 
simply  and  without  any  cause  (dirAobs  Kai  avsu  tivos  amas),  he  will  not  be 
credible  (crmcrTOs);  but  if  for  some  cause  (5icc  Tiva  amav),  while  wishing 
to  deny  the  cause  he  affirms  it  (pouAopsvos  avaipsiv  to  outiov  TiOpaiv)  by 
offering  a  cause  for  which  there  is  no  cause  (coroSiSous9  ahuav  5i’  fiv  ouk 
ecttiv  amov).  (P//3.19) 

Should  we  analyse  this  TTepiTpoirfi  charge  in  terms  of  pragmatic  self- 
refutation,  as  some  have  done?  My  answer  is  ‘no’.10  To  begin  with,  let  us 
be  extremely  attentive  to  the  exact  phrasing  of  T49:  we  are  not  told  that 

8  For  an  analogous  distinction  within  the  notion  of  operational  self-refutation  cf.  p.  221. 

9  I  follow  Annas  and  Barnes  (2000: 148);  the  MSS  have  ccttoSiSoctOco. 

10  Contra  Burnyeat  1976a:  51,  McPherran  1987:  293,  Nuchelmans  1991:  19-20.  Burnyeat  (1976a:  54) 
does  recognise  the  existence  of  some  distinction  analogous  to  the  one  I  have  drawn  between 
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if  it  is  for  some  cause  that  one  says  that  there  are  no  causes  then  the  way 
in  which  one  claims  that  there  are  no  causes  (i.e.  for  some  cause)  is  itself 
confirmation  of  the  existence  of  causes,  thus  falsifying  the  content  of  what 
is  said.  What  the  text  does  say  is  that  if  someone  states  that  he  says  (<J)r|aT 
Asysiv)  that  there  are  no  causes  for  some  cause  he  is  thereby  committing 
himself  to  the  contradictory  of  his  thesis,  i.e.  that  some  cause  exists.11  The 
nested  duplication  of  the  verbs  of  saying  with  infinitives  is  crucial:  81a  tivoc 
aiTiav  is  not  the  reason  why  the  thesis  is  in  fact  presented,  but  the  reason 
offered  by  its  supporter  to  explain  why  he  presents  it  (‘I  say  there  are  no 
causes  because  . . .’)  .I2In  other  words,  what  we  find  in  T49  is  not  an  instance 
of  pragmatic  self-refutation,  but  resembles  much  more  closely  Passmores 
ad  hominem  self-refutation.  I  speak  of  strong  resemblance,  and  not  identity, 
because  T49  s  argument  does  not  limit  itself  to  unmasking  an  inconsistency 
between  what  is  said  and  how  it  is  supposedly  said,  but  uses  the  latter  to 
force  the  opponent  into  admitting  the  falsehood  of  the  former.  Once 
again,  the  dialectical  framework  and  its  rules  are  fundamental  to  the  self- 
refutation  argument:  to  persuade  your  interlocutor  that  no  cause  exists,  you 
cannot  limit  yourself  to  assert  your  thesis,  but  you  must  somehow  justify 
why  you  assert  it,  thus  exposing  yourself  to  the  TrepiTpouf]  manoeuvre. 
It  is  an  interesting  question  why  uspiTpoufi  seems  to  be  presented  here 
as  an  inescapable  fate  even  for  someone  who  goes  for  the  first  horn  of  the 

pragmatic  and  ad  hominem  self-refutation,  but  he  conflates  the  two  procedures  under  Mackie’s 
single  label  ‘pragmatic  self-refutation’,  and  argues  that,  despite  some  lack  of  clarity  on  this  point, 
the  charges  of  TrepiTpoTrn  recorded  by  Sextus  must  assume  real  falsification  of  the  refuted  thesis 
by  the  actual  manner  in  which  it  is  put  forward  (thus  pragmatic  self-refutation  in  our  strict  sense). 
Nuchelmans  writes  that  in  PH  3.19  the  TTepiTpom)  ‘is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  a  state  of 
affairs  that  is  precluded  by  the  propositional  content  of  the  thesis  actually  obtains  in  the  process 
of  putting  forward  that  thesis’  (1991:  20),  thus  clearly  thinking  of  strict  pragmatic  self-refutation. 
McPherran  also  refers  to  PH  3.28  as  an  instance  of  pragmatic  self-refutation,  but  the  occurrence  of 
TTEpiTpeTTETca  there  does  not  indicate  self-refutation  at  all. 

11  There  is  some  lack  of  clarity  on  whether  ‘for  some  cause’  qualifies  one’s  saying  that  no  cause  exists, 
as  the  construal  of  the  passage  seems  to  indicate,  or  the  non-existence  itself  of  causes,  as  the  final 
words  (aiTiav  81’  f|v  ouk  ecttiv  amov)  suggest.  In  light  of  the  parallel  anti-dogmatic  dilemma  at 
PH 3.23—4  and  of  the  parallel  passage  T50  which  I  shall  analyse  shortly,  the  former  reading  seems  to 
be  preferable,  so  the  ending  of  T49  is  best  understood  as  shorthand  for  ‘by  offering  a  cause  for  which 
<he  says>  there  are  no  causes’  ( contra  Burnyeat  1976a:  51,  McPherran  1987:  293).  This  vagueness 
is  innocuous  and  easy  to  explain:  it  is  unlikely  that  in  this  context  the  proposed  cause  for  one’s 
saying  that  causes  do  not  exist  is  ‘psychological’  (e.g.  ‘I  have  been  convinced  by  my  trusted  teacher’, 
or  ‘I  want  to  surprise  you’);  the  proposed  cause  will  rather  coincide  with  the  reasons  why  one  can 
conclude  that  causes  do  not  exist,  which  might  be  also  described  as  the  cause  why  causes  do  not 
exist.  In  connection  with  this,  note  the  use  of  the  two  distinct  terms  amov  and  ama,  although 
this  need  not  reflect  exactly  the  distinction  between  the  object  responsible  for  an  effect  and  the 
propositional  account  of  it  (cf.  Frede  1980). 

12  Otherwise,  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  would  be  unpersuasive:  the  fact  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
which  my  interlocutor  says  what  he  says  is  insufficient  to  denounce  what  he  says  as  unconvincing 
unless  I  am  somehow  made  aware  of  this  fact. 
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dilemma,  bare  assertion.  In  this  way  he  will  fail  to  persuade  his  adversary, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  thereby  committing  himself  to  his  adversary’s 
position.13 

One  might  protest  that  my  interpretation  of  T49,  built  on  the  minute 
details  of  Sextus’  phrasing,  cannot  survive  the  comparison  with  a  parallel 
passage  in  Against  the  Physicists: 

T50  And  he  who  says  that  cause  does  not  exist  says  this  either  without  a  cause 
or  with  some  cause  (petcc  tivos  amas).  And  if  <he  says  this>  without  any 
cause,  he  is  not  credible  . . .  But  if  <he  says  so>  with  some  cause,  he  incurs 
reversal  (TrepiTpsTreTca),  and  in  the  act  of  saying  that  no  cause  exists  he  affirms 
the  existence  of  some  cause  (kocv  tco  Asysiv  pf]  Elvai  ti  amov  Ti0r|ai  to  sival 
ti  amov).14  (M 9.204) 

There  is  no  iteration  of  verbs  of  saying  here:  very  simply,  if  it  is  with  some 
cause  that  one  says  that  there  are  no  causes,  then  at  least  one  cause,  that 
very  cause,  exists.  Surely  TTEpiTpoTTT)  here  must  indicate  a  form  of  strict 
pragmatic  self-refutation,  then,  as  opposed  to  ad  hominem  self-refutation; 
and  since  T50  is  clearly  a  parallel  of  T49,  we  should  look  back  with  some 
suspicion  also  at  my  reading  of  T49. 

Such  a  diagnosis  is  hasty.  There  is,  indeed,  a  crucial  difference  between 
the  arguments  in  T49  and  T50,  but  it  resides  in  their  phrasing,  not  in 
their  logic:  while  in  T49  the  preposition  used  was  81a,  with  the  accusative, 
here  we  find  p£Ta,  with  the  genitive,  and  this  is  not  to  be  explained  away 
as  an  example  of  Sextus’  well-documented  taste  for  variatio.  To  say  that 
cause  does  not  exist  with  (petoc)  some  cause  cannot  be  equivalent  to  saying 
that  cause  does  not  exist  for  (81a)  some  cause:  whereas  one  can  say  that 
cause  does  not  exist  on  the  basis  of  some  cause  but  without  mentioning 
this  cause  at  all,  saying  that  cause  does  not  exist  with  some  cause  must 
involve  denying  the  existence  of  cause  and  at  the  same  time  adding  a  cause 
for  this  denial.15  The  reason  why  in  T50  a  single  AsyEi  occurs,  instead  of 
something  like  T49S  <j)T]cri  AsyEiv,  then,  is  that  the  use  of  the  preposition 
PEtoc  in  lieu  of  81a  would  make  the  duplication  redundant.  But  the  logic 

13  According  to  Burnyeat,  it  is  ‘likely  either  that  Sextus  has  been  careless  in  arranging  the  components 
of  his  argument  or  that  the  verb  peritrepein  carries  its  broader  meaning  “to  refute’”  (1976a:  52ni6). 

I  will  offer  a  possible  solution  to  this  puzzle  below  on  pp.  175—6. 

14  6  T6  Asy cov  pq  elvai  amov  pToi  ywpis  amas  touto  Aeyei  f|  petct  tivos  amas.  xai  e!  pev  ycopis 
tivos  amas,  octtiotos  ecttiv  . . .  e!  5e  petct  tivos  amas,  TtspiTpETtETai,  kctv  tco  AsyEiv  pf|  elvai  ti 
amov  ti0t|cji  to  Elvai  ti  amov. 

15  Just  as  in  T49,  there  might  be  some  uncertainty  here  on  whether  the  cause  mentioned  is  a  cause  for 
saying  that  cause  does  not  exist  or  for  the  non-existence  of  cause  (cf.  n.  11  above).  A  subsequent 
description  of  the  TTEpiTpoTrfj  move  suggests  the  first  option:  ‘he  who  says  that  no  cause  exists  is 
moved  by  some  cause  when  he  says  so’  (M  9.206). 
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of  the  argument  is  identical:  if  someone  says  that  there  is  no  cause  and 
at  the  same  time  mentions  some  cause  for  this,  he  is  thereby  conceding 
the  existence  of  at  least  one  cause,  refuting  himself.  It  is  immaterial  for 
the  argument  whether  the  cause  presented  is  a  real  one  or  not:  what  is 
important  for  this  ad  hominem  strategy  is  that  it  is  proposed  as  such  by 
the  denier  of  causes.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  this  case  nothing  bars  the 
possibility  that  a  real  cause  exists  why  one  denies  the  existence  of  causes.  It 
is  a  logical  impossibility  (by  absolute  self- refutation),  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  should  be  a  real  cause  why  no  cause  exists. 

I  suggest  that  exactly  the  same  argument  pattern  as  in  T50  underlies  this 
passage: 

T51  But  in  reply  to  this  the  dogmatists  customarily  enquire  how  on  earth  the 
Sceptic  asserts  that  there  is  no  criterion.  For  he  says  this  either  without  a 
criterion  or  with  a  criterion  (ge-ra  Kprrr|pfou);  and  if  without  a  criterion,  he 
will  not  be  credible,  whereas  if  it  is  with  a  criterion,  he  will  incur  reversal 
(TT£piTpaiTfiCT£Tat),  and  while  saying  that  there  is  no  criterion  he  will  admit 
(6poAoyr]cr£i)  he  is  adopting  a  criterion  to  confirm  this.16  (7^7.440) 

To  claim  that  no  criterion  exists,  i.e.  that  no  trustworthy  means  are  available 
to  discriminate  true  and  false  impressions  and  judgements,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  agree  to  mention  something  as  a  criterion  confirmatory  of  the  truth 
of  ones  claim,  will  condemn  one  to  TTEpiTponf|,  quite  independently 
of  whether  the  criterion  mentioned  is  really  trustworthy  or  not.  Strict 
pragmatic  self-refutation  is  not  in  the  picture  here:17  we  ought  to  be  puzzled 
if  it  were,  since  a  trustworthy  criterion  by  which  we  can  be  assured  that  no 
trustworthy  criterion  exists  —  what  would  be  needed  for  strict  pragmatic 
self-refutation  to  occur  —  looks  like  a  logical  chimaera.18 

A  similar  line  of  reasoning  might  apply  to  another  interesting  TrepiTpoTrfi 
argument  reported  by  Sextus: 

T52  The  very  thesis  which  attacks  them  [sc.  apparent  things  (cJjaivopEva)]  is 
reversed  by  itself  (6  kivcov  auTa  Aoyos  ccutos  vtf  eccutou  Tt£piTp£Tt£Tat). 
For  it  denies  them  by  employing  either  mere  assertion,  or  apparent  things, 
or  things  not  apparent.  But  if  it  employs  assertion,  it  is  not  credible;  for  it  is 
easy  to  put  forward  the  contradictory  assertion.  And  if  it  employs  things  not 
apparent,  again  it  is  not  credible,  since  it  attempts  to  overturn  the  apparent 
things  by  things  not  apparent.  And  if  it  is  by  apparent  things  that  it  attacks 

16  aAA’  gicbOao  iv  avOu  rTO^epovTES  oi  Soypornxoi  £t|teTv,  ttws  ttote  xai  6  ctketttikos  to  pt|8ev  slvai 
xpmpiov  carocfaivEToa.  r)TOi  yap  axpiTcos  touto  AeyEi  f|  psTa  xpiTT)piou-  xai  si  pev  axpiTcos, 
aTTlCTTOS  y£vf|CTETai,  £t  Se  PETO  XpiTTJpiOU,  TT£piTpaTrf|CT£Tai  xai  AEycov  pr|SEV  slvai  xpmpiov 
opoAoyfiasi  sis  tt]v  toutou  TTapdoTaoiv  xpiTipiov  TrapaAa|i(3dvEiv. 

17  Pace  Burnyeat  1976a:  51,  McPherran  1987:  293,  La  Sala  2005:  139.  18  Cf.  n.  5  above. 
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apparent  things,  these  must  be  absolutely  credible  (Travrcos  tticttoTs),  and  so 
the  apparent  things  will  at  once  be  credible.19  (M  8.360-1) 

If  one  chooses  to  argue  against  the  reliability  of  4>aivo(j£va  on  the  basis  of 
4>aiv6(j£va,  these  will  be  reliable:  this  is  an  only  too  obvious  non  sequitur 
unless  one  understands  its  conclusion  as  shorthand  for  ‘these  must  be 
reliable  for  the  person  using  ii  (or  ‘these  must  be  accepted  as  reliable  at 
least  by  him’),  thus  opening  the  way  to  a  reversal  consisting  in  that  person’s 
inescapable  admission,  on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  said,  that  some  4>aiv6(j£va 
must  be  reliable.20  If  my  analysis  is  correct,  we  have  here  a  TTEpiTpouf) 
argument  exactly  in  the  same  pattern  as  the  argument  that,  as  I  have 
argued  on  pp.  161-2,  Mackie  misclassified  as  pragmatic  self-refutation,  but 
is  actually  closer  to  Passmore’s  forsaken  ad  hominem  self-refutation.  The 
same  strategy  emerges  in  this  passage  from  Philodemus’  De  S ignis  (On 
Signs): 

T53  And  first  he  [an  Epicurean,  possibly  Demetrius  of  Laconia] 21  said  that  those 
who  use  dialectical  arguments  do  not  know  that  somehow  they  are  shamefully 
incurring  reversal  (Tr£piTp£Tro|jiEvous).  For  the  arguments  which  they  [sc.  the 
above-mentioned  opponents  of  the  Epicureans]  devise  to  refute  the  method  of 
similarity  (tov  kcctcx  ttjv  opoiOTriTa  Tpoirov)  they  present  as  confirmations 
of  it . . .  they  appear  to  be  making  the  inference  from  similars  and  it  is  the  same 
also  in  the  other  cases,  so  that  as  a  result  there  is  an  upside-down  back-to-front 
reversal  (TT£piKaTcoTpoTrf)v).22  (Sign.  29,  24-30, 15) 

I  cannot  engage  here  in  discussion  of  the  complex  debate  on  the  correct 
method  of  inference  staged  by  Philodemus  in  the  first  century  bc  on  the 
basis  of  at  least  three  earlier  Epicurean  sources,  and  partially  preserved 

19  6  xivcov  auTCt  Aoyos  outos  utf>  eoutoO  ttepitpettetoi.  f|TOi  yap  <J>aa£i  povov  xpwptvos  toOto 
avaipEl  f|  (JiaivopEvois  f|  mt]  4>aivopEvois.  aAAa  (Jjaasi  mev  xpwpevos  ottkttos  eotiv  paSiov  yap 
tt]v  avTixEipEvriv  Ex0E(70ai  <J>aaiv.  ei  8e  pf|  (JiaivopEvois,  traAiv  amaTos  0eAcov  Sia  p-p  4>cuvopevcov 
Ta  4>cav°M£va  TrspiTpETTEiv.  ei  8e  <J>c«vopevois  xiveT  toc  (J>°av6p£va,  navTcos  thotoTs,  xai  outcos 
auTO0£v  EO'Tai  to  (Jjaivopsva  TnaTa. 

10  If  one  understood  xiveTv  as  a  ‘success  verb’  (‘removes’,  ‘refutes’),  as  opposed  to  my  chosen  translation 
‘attacks’  which  has  the  conative  nuance  of  ‘tries  to  refute’,  it  would  be  sensible  to  say  that  if  certain 
(Jjocivopsva  succeed  in  refuting  something  they  must  be  reliable.  However,  not  only  would  this 
reading  clash,  once  again,  with  the  fact  that  trustworthy  (Jjaivopsva  establishing  that  no  (Jiaivopsva 
are  trustworthy  cannot  exist;  the  symmetry  of  the  trilemmatic  argument  of  T52  would  be  broken, 
since  the  first  two  horns  take  into  account  possible  ways  to  attack  (and  not  successfully  refute) 
(Jjaivopsva.  Note  the  non-technical  use  of  TtEpiTpETtEiv  in  the  second  horn,  which  clearly  does  not 
indicate  a  self-refutation. 

II  Cf.  De  Lacy  and  De  Lacy  1978:  161. 

22  xai  TtpeOTOV  PEV  E(J>T|  TOV/S  XP^PEVOUStoTs  ETTlXtipflO  ECTlV  ayVOElV  Tpoircp  Tivi  TTEpiTpETTOpEVOUS 
aaxr|MOv&JS-  ous  yap  auvTi0Eaaiv  Aoyous  tov  xorra  Tf]v  opoiOTr|Ta  Tpotrov  ctOetoOvtes,  tou- 
tous  pEpaicoTas  outoO  TrapiCTTavouaiv . . .  Tf]v  p£Ta(3aaiv  atro  twv  opoicov  ^aivovTai  ttoiou- 
psvoi,  TtapaTtAritTicos  5e  xai  ett!  tcov  aAAcov,  coots  tt^v  TrEpixaTcoTpoTrqv  syti  ouvaxoAou0ouoav. 
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for  us  in  the  thirty-eight  columns  of  continuous  text  of  the  Herculanean 
papyrus  1065. 23  Its  fundamentals  are  well-known,24  and  we  can  reconstruct 
the  logic  of  the  self-refutation  argument  in  T53  even  in  the  absence  of 
definite  answers  to  important  questions  such  as  that  of  the  identity  of  the 
anonymous  opponents  of  the  Epicurean  inductive  ‘similarity  method’  who 
get  charged  with  self-refutation.25  Philodemus’  Epicurean  points  out  that 
the  detractors  of  the  similarity  method  fail  to  realise  that  they  rely  heavily 
on  analogical  inferences  from  known  empirical  data  whenever  they  try 
to  disprove  the  soundness  of  that  method,26  thus  disregarding  their  own 
charges  and  involuntarily  committing  themselves  to  the  contradictory  of 
their  own  thesis,  i.e.  to  the  admission  that  the  Epicurean  similarity  method 
can  deliver  reliable  inferences  after  all.  The  form  of  the  arguments  they 
adopt  speaks  loudly  against  what  those  arguments  are  meant  to  establish, 
and  works  as  unwitting  confirmation  of  what  they  purport  to  undermine, 
condemning  ‘those  who  use  dialectical  arguments’  to  a  disgraceful  and 
complete  reversal,  which  Philodemus,  with  a  nice  touch  of  Epicurean 
orthodoxy,  calls  TTEpiKonxoTpoTrri  at  the  end  ofT53.27  This  reversal  cannot 
amount  to  absolute  proof  that  the  similarity  method  is  reliable;  rather,  it 
brings  home  the  point  that  it  is  self-defeating  to  try  to  shake  the  credibility 
of  that  method  through  attacks  based  on  similarity  itself.  In  principle 
nothing  prevents  one  from  proving  that  the  similarity  method  is  unreliable 
by  making  use  only  of  inferences  which  are  not  based  on  that  method. 
Once  again,  then,  this  is  not  a  case  of  strict  pragmatic  self-refutation  in 
which  the  actual  way  in  which  a  thesis  is  supported  falsifies  the  thesis 
itself.  T53  relies  on  a  different  assumption,  of  a  kind  we  are  now  familiar 
with:  the  inferences  based  on  similarity  which  are  exploited  to  undermine 
the  similarity  method  must  be  conceded  to  be  reliable  by  anyone  who 
uses  them,  since  it  is  a  rule  of  rational  discourse  that  when  you  offer 
reasons  you  are  committing  yourself  to  their  soundness.  This  is  not  to 
deny  that  you  can  also  try  to  trick  your  interlocutor  by  using  inferences 

13  For  the  text  of  Philodemus’  work  and  an  overview  of  this  debate  cf.  De  Lacy  and  De  Lacy  1978. 

14  Cf.  e.g.  Sedley  1982,  Asmis  1984: 197-211,  Barnes  1988,  Long  1988b,  Allen  1998,  Manetti  2002. 

15  These  opponents,  who  espouse  the  so-called  ‘elimination  (avocoKEuf))  method’  of  inference,  might 
be  second-century  bc  Stoics  (including  probably  Dionysius  of  Cyrene,  who  seems  to  be  mentioned 
at  Sign.  7,  5  and  11, 13).  For  the  different  diagnosis  that  the  opponents  might  be  Academics  cf.  Asmis 
1984:  198;  for  an  agnostic  take  on  the  problem  cf.  Barnes  1988. 

16  A  similar  charge  is  levelled  against  Dionysius  at  11,  20—3,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  self-refutation 
vocabulary.  The  same  point  is  used  in  an  interestingly  different  way  at  Sign.  10,  1—26  (tii8  on 
p.  312). 

Z7  Cf.  T4 6  on  p.  148.  In  T53  Philodemus  also  employs  TrepiTpETtEiv,  which  by  the  time  he  writes  had 
probably  become  standard  jargon  in  the  philosophical  arena  outside  the  Garden. 
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you  believe  or  know  to  be  unsound,  in  the  hope  that  this  will  escape  his 
notice;  but,  once  challenged,  you  cannot  elude  a  self-refutation  indictment 
like  that  sketched  above  by  granting  that  actually  you  yourself  deem  those 
inferences  unreliable.  In  this  way,  you  would  be  admitting  that  your  attacks 
were  devoid  of  any  credibility,  and  you  would  be  confessing  to  dialectical 
behaviour  either  irrational  or  consciously  dishonest. 

This  whole  thread  of  reasoning  which  clearly  underlies  T53S 
TTEpiKOCTGOTpOTrr]  charge  will  sound  extremely  naive  to  some  readers.  There 
is  a  typical  scenario  in  which  one  would  seem  to  be  fully  authorised  to  use 
inferences  based  on  similarity  without  thereby  committing  oneself  in  the 
least  to  the  reliability  of  similarity:  this  is  exactly  the  case  in  which  what 
one  is  trying  to  prove  is  the  unreliability  of  the  similarity  method,  and 
the  path  one  has  chosen  is  that,  most  elegant  and  effective,  of  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  You,  my  dear  Epicurean,  claim  that  reasoning  by  similarity  is 
reliable;  but,  on  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  which  is  your  assumption,  I 
can  prove  to  you  that  exactly  the  contradictory  follows.  But  if  from  your 
thesis  such  a  contradiction  follows,  that  thesis  must  be  false:  the  similarity 
method  is  thus  unreliable,  quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

The  Epicurean  of  T53  either  ignores,  surprisingly,  the  existence  of  this 
way  of  countering  his  self-refutation  charge,28  or  is  bluffing  brazenly;  and 
since  the  same  retort  might  apply,  mutatis  mutandis ,  to  the  structurally 
parallel  argument  in  Sextus’  T52,  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  anonymous 
anti-sceptical  proponents  of  that  argument.  Could  there  be  any  reason, 
other  than  wishful  thinking,  for  those  who  used  these  reversal  arguments 
to  ignore  the  disastrous  comebacks  apparently  left  open  to  their  adversaries? 
What  I  have  just  sketched  would  not  be  any  old  reductio ,  but  that  special 
form  of  it  in  which  the  absurdity  consists  in  a  contradiction  between  the 
initial  thesis  and  its  contradictory  consequence:  the  thesis  p  (‘the  similarity 
method  is  reliable’)  entails  —*p  (‘the  similarity  method  is  not  reliable’). 
In  other  words,  the  countermove  about  which  our  sources  remain  silent 
would  look  like  a  refutation  by  Consequentia  Mirabilis.  I  have  discussed 
at  length  the  extremely  shadowy  status  of  cm  in  ancient  logic  in  part  1, 
chapter  6,  section  1;  one  might  conjecture  that  the  silence  of  T52  and  T53 
is  a  consequence  of  that  status,  and  indeed  provides  corroboration  that 
cm  was  off  the  maps  of  ancient  dialectic  and  logic.29  On  the  other  hand, 

18  As  suggested  by,  e.g.,  De  Lacy  and  De  Lacy  1978:  103040  and  Allen  1998:  337. 

19  Note,  however,  that  strictly  speaking  —'p  (‘the  similarity  method  is  not  reliable’)  follows  p  (‘the 
similarity  method  is  reliable’)  and  the  further  assumption  q  that  there  is  some  argument  based  on 
the  similarity  method  that  concludes  that  the  similarity  method  is  unreliable. 
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independently  of  the  possible  difficulties  in  formulating  it  in  the  exact 
logical  form  of  cm,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  argument  I  have 
sketched  above  would  have  been  unavailable  to  ancient  thinkers.  In  part 
in  (chapter  14,  section  3.7)  I  shall  argue  that  Sextus  did  use  at  least  once 
an  argument  of  that  kind  in  reply  to  an  anti-sceptical  dilemmatic  charge 
of  TTEpiTpOTlf]. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  the  main  thread  of  this  chapter.  When  we  come 
to  other  Sextan  passages  the  question  of  whether  the  underlying  logic  of 
TTEprrpoTrf]  is  that  of  pragmatic  or  ad  hominem  self-refutation  becomes 
thornier: 

T54  For  from  saying  that  sign  does  not  exist  it  follows  saying  that  a  sign  exists 
(tco  yap  AeyovTi  pf]  elvai  oTjpeTov  ockoAouOe!  Aeyeiv  elvaf  ti  cnr||jeTov).  For 
if  no  sign  exists,  there  will  be  a  sign  of  this  very  thing,  that  no  sign  exists. 
And  reasonably  so:  for  he  who  says  that  no  sign  exists  says  this  either  by 
mere  assertion  or  with  a  proof.  And  if  he  claims  this  by  assertion  he  will  have 
<against  him>  the  contradictory  assertion;  but  if  he  proves  as  true  what  he 
says,  through  the  argument  proving  that  no  sign  exists  he  will  signify  that  no 
sign  exists,  and  in  doing  so  he  will  be  admitting  (6poAoyf)crei)  that  a  sign 
exists.30  (M 8.281—2) 

Although  the  TTEpiTpoTif]  vocabulary  does  not  occur  here,  this  passage  is 
later  back-referenced  by  Sextus  as  follows:  ‘He  who  says,  sceptically,  that 
no  sign  exists  was  reversed  (iTEpiETpETTETo) ,  according  to  them  [sc.  the 
dogmatists],  into  saying  (eis  to  Asysiv)  that  a  sign  exists’  (8. 295). 31  Is  this 
reversal  the  result  of  what  the  Sceptic  actually  does  when  presenting  the 
thesis  against  the  existence  of  sign  or  of  what  he  admits  he  is  doing?  This 
time  we  would  be  tempted  to  subscribe  to  the  first  option:  the  kernel  of 
the  argument  appears  to  be  that  if  one  proves  that  no  sign  exists  this  very 
proof  confirms  the  existence  of  sign,  since  proof  (octtoSei^is)  is  a  species 
of  the  genus  of  sign  (8.277).  Real  and  not  merely  purported  proof  of  the 
non-existence  of  signs  seems  to  be  at  stake  in  T54. 

However,  as  usual,  the  story  is  not  quite  so  simple.  To  begin  with, 
if  proof  is  a  species  of  sign,  the  existence  of  a  sound  proof  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  signs  sounds  no  more  possible  than  the  existence  of  a  triangle 
with  four  sides:  T54S  pragmatic  self-refutation  charge  would  presuppose 

30  tco  yap  AeyovTi  pq  elvai  ciqpeiov  &koAou0eT  Aeyeiv  eTvai  ti  ctt]peTov.  ei  yap  pqSev  eoti  aqpeTov, 
auToO  toO  pqSev  elvai  aqpeTov  eaTai  ti  aqpeTov.  xai  eikotcos'  6  yap  Aeycov  pq  elvai  ti  aqpeTov 
f|Toi  tfdaei  povov  toOt  a^ioT  f|  arroSei^Ei.  xai  ^aoei  pev  a^icov  cfiaaiv  e£ei,  Tqv  avTiTiOepevqv 
cnToSeiKvus  Se  cos  aAq0es  to  utt  outoO  Aeyopevov,  5ia  toO  Seikvuvtos  Aoyou  to  pf|  eTvai  ti 
otipeTov,  aqpeicoaeTai  to  pqSev  elvai  aripeTov,  toOto  Se  ttoicov  opoAoyqoei  to  eTvai  ti  ar|peTov. 

31  6  Se  Aeycov  pq  eTvai  ti  aripeTov  ctketttikcos  TrepieTpeTreTo  kot  outous  eis  to  Aeyeiv  eTvai  ti 
aripeTov. 
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the  existence  of  something  which  cannot  exist.32  One  might  reasonably 
object  that  this  can  hardly  be  conclusive  evidence  for  a  different  exegesis, 
unless  we  noxiously  overdose  on  charity:  if  we  were  to  freely  reinterpret  the 
logic  of  an  argument  wherever  on  its  straightforward  reading  it  appeared 
intolerably  unsound,  ancient  (and  modern)  texts  would  probably  turn  out 
to  be  full  of  sound,  albeit  awfully  phrased,  reasoning.  However,  our  passage 
T54  leaves  some  room  for  reasonable  doubt.  By  doing  what  one  does,  i.e. 
proving  (and  thus  signifying)  that  no  sign  exists,  Sextus  says,  one  ‘will  be 
admitting  that  a  sign  exists’:  whereas  the  first  part  smacks  of  pragmatic  self¬ 
refutation,  the  second  one  suggests  an  ad  hominem  reading,  since,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  something  to  commit  oneself  to  the 
admission  of  the  existence  of  proofs  and  signs.  By  proving  the  non-existence 
of  signs  (supposing  this  is  possible,  for  the  sake  of  argument)  you  would  be 
proving  the  existence  of  signs,  but  you  would  not  thereby  be  admitting  it, 
unless  you  first  grant  that  what  you  have  done  is  to  produce  a  proof  (and 
thus  a  sign) . 

T54S  TTEpiTpoTif]  looks  like  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  causes  of  (impossi¬ 
ble)  pragmatic  self-refutation  with  outcomes  of  ad  hominem  self-refutation. 
Is  this  to  be  blamed  on  the  anonymous  promoter  of  that  charge,33  or  on 
Sextus’  muddled  report?  In  light  of  the  tendency  to  ellipticity  of  Sextan 
prose  we  have  previously  appreciated  in  similar  cases,  both  here  and  in 
chapter  6,  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  T54S  argument  may  be 
best  interpreted  by  normalising  it  into  a  fully  ad  hominem  shape.  If  the 
denier  of  the  existence  of  signs  merely  asserts  his  thesis,  he  will  have  no 
stronger  claim  to  truth  than  his  opponent  who  counter-asserts  the  oppo¬ 
site;  if  he  purports  to  prove  his  assertion  (i.e.  produces  arguments  intended 
to  be  sound  proofs  of  it  and  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  his  audience),  he  is 
thereby  purporting  to  produce  a  sign  (of  the  non-existence  of  signs),  thus 
unwittingly  conceding,  by  TTEpiTpoTif],  that  signs  do  exist.34 

31  Pace  La  Sala  2005:  139.  I  shall  return  to  this  point  and  then  qualify  it  in  part  hi,  chapter  14, 
section  3.7. 

33  As  we  have  seen,  the  argument  is  attributed  to  no  better  specified  ‘dogmatists’.  I  shall  return  below 
to  the  question  of  the  paternity  of  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas. 

34  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  /’//version  of  T54’s  argument,  at  2.131,  is  consistently  formulated 
along  the  lines  of  pragmatic  self-refutation:  ‘Moreover  the  arguments  against  the  sign  are  either 
demonstrative  or  non-demonstrative.  But  if  they  are  not  demonstrative  they  do  not  prove  that 
sign  does  not  exist;  and  if  they  are  demonstrative,  since  proof  belongs  to  the  genus  of  sign,  being 
revelatory  of  the  conclusion,  sign  will  exist’  (eti  f|TOi  cnToSeiKTiKoi  eiaiv  ol  Aoyoi  ol  kotoc  toO 
oqpeiou  q  ouk  ottoSeiktikoi.  aAA’  ei  pev  ouk  cht oSeiktikoi,  ouk  cnroSeiKvuouai  to  pq  eTvai 
aqpeTov-  ei  5e  cotoSeiktikoi,  etteI  q  caroSei^is  tco  yevei  aqpeTov  ecttiv,  eKKaAuirriKq  oOaa  toO 
CTupuepdapaTos,  ecrTai  aqpeTov).  In  part  11,  chapter  14,  section  3.3  I  shall  show  that  even  such  an 
argument  can  be  interpreted  as  an  elliptical  formulation  of  ad  hominem  TrepiTpoTtq. 
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The  ancient  debate  over  the  existence  of  signs  fathered  another  argument 
worth  analysing: 

T55  The  vocal  sounds35  proffered  against  the  sign  either  signify  something  or  signify 
nothing.  And  if  nothing,  neither  will  they  eliminate  the  existence  of  the  sign: 
for  how  is  it  possible  that,  while  not  signifying  anything,  they  are  credible 
regarding  the  non-existence  of  sign?  But  if  they  signify,  the  Sceptics  turn  out 
to  be  fools,  since  in  words  they  reject  the  sign,  but  in  practice  they  adopt  it 
(Aoyco  pev  ek(3ccAAovte<;  to  cttipeTov,  Epycp  8e  touto  iTapaAappdvovTEs).36 
(M  8.279)37 

This  time  the  conflict  is  between  what  one  says  (Aoyco)  and  what  one 
does  (epycp)  when  saying  it:  exactly  the  core  of  pragmatic  self-refutation. 
Notice,  however,  that  the  only  explicit  charge  levelled  against  the  Sceptic 
here  is  that  of  foolishness,  clearly  for  adopting  an  inconsistent  stance,  and 
not  of  TrepiTpoTtfi.  As  in  some  of  the  previous  cases,  one  might  wonder 
whether  it  is  possible  that  the  denials  of  the  existence  of  signs  really  ‘signify’. 
The  answer  is  not  straightforward.  If  by  ‘to  signify’  we  intend  ‘to  have 
a  sense’,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  utter  the  signifying  (i.e.  meaningful) 
sentence  ‘No  sign  exists’:  the  fact  that  this  sentence  signifies  does  not  imply 
the  tmth  of  what  it  signifies.  If  by  ‘to  signify’  we  intend  ‘to  be  a  sign 
of’,  i.e.  to  reveal  the  existence  of  some  actual,  albeit  non-evident,  object 
or  matter  of  fact,  then  it  is  not  possible  to  signify  the  non-existence  of 
signs  and  fall  into  strict  pragmatic  self-refutation.  This  distinction  partially 
mirrors  the  ancient  distinction  between  commemorative  (uTtopvpo'TiKoc) 
and  indicative  (evSeiktikoc)  signs,38  which  Sextus  himself  adopts  to  reply  to 
T54S  and  T55S  arguments.  The  Sceptics  do  not  object  to  commemorative 
signs,  but  only  to  indicative  ones,  and  their  arguments  against  signs  are 
in  fact  commemorative  signs  of  the  non-existence  of  indicative  signs,  by 
reminding  the  Sceptics  what  can  be  said  against  indicative  signs;  they  are 
not  supposed  to  be  indicative  signs  revealing  the  non-existence  of  indicative 
signs  (cf.  M  8.289— 90). 

Before  proceeding,  let  us  take  stock  of  some  results  acquired.  The  bulk  of 
the  passages  we  have  inspected  in  this  chapter  concur  in  corroborating  and 
refining  our  picture  of  TTEpiTpoirq  as  an  intrinsically  dialectical  manoeuvre, 

35  For  the  meaning  of  the  term  pwvai  cf.  part  in,  chapter  14,  section  2. 

36  f|Toi  oripaivoucri  ti  ai  kcctct  tou  otipeIou  EK^epopEvai  cfjwvai  f|  ouSev  crripalvoucnv.  Kai  e!  pev 
ouSev,  ouSe  tt]v  tou  otipeIou  (map^iv  avEAouaiv  tt cos  yap  oTov  te  tocs  pt|Sev  aripaivouaas 
mcTTEUEcrOai  TTEpi  tou  pt|5ev  eTvoci  cstipeTov;  e!  Se  CTTipaivouai,  pcrraioi  KaOscrTacnv  oi  cctto  Tfjs 
OKEcpEcos,  Aoyco  pev  EK(3aAAovTES  to  cttipeTov,  Epycp  Se  touto  TrapaAap(3avovTES. 

37  For  a  parallel  passage  cf. /,i7  2. 130.  38  Cf.  Allen  2001:  87-146. 
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as  opposed  to  some  logical  property  of  propositions  or  style  of  formal 

demonstration: 

(1)  What  is  usually  charged  with  reversal  is  a  person  who  says  something 
(T49,  T50,  T53,  T54:  6  Asycov  ktA;  T51:  6  oketttikos  .  . .  Asycov).39  When 
the  subject  of  TTEpiTpoTrf]  is  a  Aoyos  (T52),  it  is  clear  that  an  actual  state¬ 
ment  is  being  referred  to,  and  not  an  abstract  proposition  or  unasserted 
thesis.40 

(2)  The  person  who  will  incur  TTEpiTpoTrf]  always  has  an  interlocutor,  who 
must  be  persuaded  and  who  is  ready  to  oppose  him.  The  setting  is 
dialectical. 

(3)  The  reversal  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  person  who  states  that  p  ends 
up  admittingxh&t  not -p  in  the  act  of,  or  as  a  consequence  of,  stating  that 
p.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  proposition  p  is  thereby  falsified  in 
an  absolute  sense,  i.e.  proved  to  be  false  on  the  basis  of  premisses  which 
are  self-evident  or  would  be  generally  accepted  as  true  by  everyone 
independently  of  the  dialectical  context.41 

(4)  All  the  different  examples  analysed  share  the  same  general  cause  of 
TtEpiTpoTtf]:  broadly  speaking,  the  person  who  claims  that p  does  so  in 
a  way  which  commits  him  to  the  admission  of  not-/?.  This  ‘way’  varies 
from  case  to  case:  adding  a  cause  for  what  he  says,  trying  to  prove  it, 
relying  on  apparent  things  as  evidence,  uttering  significant  words  to 
express  his  position. 

(5)  The  reversal  is  usually  imposed  by  the  dialectical  framework:  it  is  the 
need  to  avoid  bare  assertion  that  presses  the  interlocutor  eventually 
incurring  reversal  to  present  his  thesis  in  the  way  which  will  doom 
him.  And  bare  assertion  is  to  be  eschewed,  typically,  because  it  fails  to 
be  persuasive  (T49,  T50,  T51,  T52,  T55)  and  the  opponent  can  simply 
counter-assert  its  contradictory  with  equal  (un)persuasiveness  (T52, 
T54).42 


39  Cf.  also  other  Sextan  passages  we  have  analysed  in  part  i:  T23  on  p.  95  and  T33  on  p.  113. 

40  Cf.  also  another  Sextan  passage  we  have  analysed  in  part  1:  T31  on  p.  112. 

41  Cf.  also  theTTEpiTpoTrf|  arguments  analysed  in  part  1,  chapter  6. 

42  Cf.  Agrippa’s  fourth  mode  (‘hypothetical’)  of  suspension  of  judgement  (cf.  e.g.  S.E.  PH  1.168, 173), 
used  here  by  the  dogmatists  against  the  Sceptics  (for  the  connection  between  ‘hypothesis’  and  ‘bare 
assertion’  cf.  M  3.7  and  Barnes  1990:  97).  According  to  Nuchelmans,  the  option  of  bare  assertion 
shows  that  the  procedure  at  stake  here,  although  dialectically  efficacious,  is  not  ‘a  logically  sound 
argument  in  the  sense  that  the  sceptical  view  is  shown  to  be  false’  (1991:  19).  Nuchelmans’  point 
is  correct  but  too  narrow:  not  even  when  the  Sceptic  avoids  bare  assertion  and  thus  gets  caught  in 
reversal  is  his  thesis  thereby  falsified.  Nuchelmans  often  calls  TTEpiTpoTrf|  a  ‘rhetorical  device’  (cf.  e.g. 
1991:  18—26):  on  the  basis  of  what  is  consistently  emerging  in  this  study  of  ancient  self-refutation, 
‘dialectical  manoeuvre’  seems  to  me  a  much  more  appropriate  label. 
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Point  (4)  requires  some  discussion.  Speaking  of  the  ‘way’  in  which  a 
certain  propositional  content  is  put  forward  sounds  rather  inappropriate 
here,  and  a  useless  relic  of  a  failed  attempt  to  identify  the  ancient  instances  of 
TTEpiTpoTif]  we  have  analysed  as  cases  ofpragmatic self-refutation.  Standard 
examples  of  ‘ways’  mentioned  in  modern  discussions  of  pragmatic  self¬ 
refutation  are  writing,  uttering,  silently  thinking;  but  our  passages  often 
refer  to  more  complex  activities,  like  offering  causes  and  attempting  proofs, 
which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  ‘ways  of  presenting’  the  propositional 
content  subject  to  reversal  (which  is  put  forward,  quite  simply,  by  the 
speech  act  of  assertion),  but  are  themselves  independent  assertions  or  sets 
of  assertions  accompanying  it.  Connectedly,  one  could  object  that  asserting 
that  no  cause  exists  and  then  candidly  admitting  to  be  asserting  this  for 
some  cause  is  not  being  guilty  of  making  a  self-refuting  statement,  but  of 
making  two  statements  that  are  mutually  inconsistent.  Why  should  this  be 
any  different  from  the  case  of  the  person  who  claims  that  violence  is  always 
bad,  and  after  a  few  seconds  proclaims  that  it  was  absolutely  right  on  his 
part  to  beat  his  wife  in  order  to  persuade  her  of  the  truth  of  his  noble 
maxim?  An  important  difference  exists,  however,  between  the  two  cases: 
as  Burnyeat  emphasises,  ‘reason-giving  is  not  just  another  independent 
activity  alongside  the  advancing  of  views .  . .  Even  when  reasons  and  views 
are  given  in  temporally  distinct  utterances  we  understand  them  as  meant 
to  go  together  in  propositions  of  the  form  “p  because  qm  (1976a:  53). 
Thus,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  consider  someone’s  act  of  advancing  a 
thesis  as  ‘inclusive  of,  not  —  as  it  would  be  in  a  present-day  discussion  of 
self-refutation43  —  exclusive  of,  the  reasoning  with  which  he  supports  his 
position’  (53). 44 

This  brings  us  to  point  (5),  which  also  deserves  some  further  comment. 
No  doubt  the  degree  of  respectability  and  success  of  a  philosophical  position 
is  closely  connected,  ordinarily,  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  reasons, 
explanations,  proofs  one  can  produce  in  its  support;  however,  why  should 
one  not  feel  content  with  bare  assertion  if  one  realises  that  the  nature  of  one’s 
thesis  is  such  that  it  does  not  tolerate  other  ways  of  presentation?  In  other 

43  Burnyeat’s  claim  that  ‘Mackie  would  hardly  countenance  the  presenting  of  a  proposition  with 
supporting  reasons  as  a  way  of  presenting  it’  (1976a:  53)  overlooks  Mackie’s  use  of  an  example 
of  that  kind  in  his  discussion  of  pragmatic  self-refutation  (cf.  pp.  161—2).  As  I  have  explained, 
however,  that  example  cannot  be  accommodated  within  Mackie’s  own  formal  analysis  of  pragmatic 
self-refutation. 

44  Cf.  in  particular  T52,  where  the  reflexive  aspect  is  explicit  (‘the  Aoyos  is  reversed  by  itself').  For  this 
wide-ranging  sense  of  Aoyos  cf.  also  my  analysis  of  T3  in  part  1,  chapter  4,  section  1  and  p.  153.  One 
might  object  that  also  in  my  fictional  example  it  is  to  persuade  his  wife  of  what  he  was  asserting  that 
her  principled  husband  hit  her.  But  beating  one’s  interlocutor,  unlike  providing  him  or  her  with 
reasons,  clearly  is  not  a  constituent  feature  of  our  ordinary  conception  of  competently  advancing 
and  defending  a  thesis  in  philosophical  debate. 
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words,  why  exclude  the  possibility  that  bare  assertion  could  represent  the 
sole  philosophically  sound  option  in  certain  cases?  If  this  were  the  case,  one 
should  limit  oneself  to  asserting  one’s  position,  and  let  one’s  adversary  check 
this  assertion  with  the  opposite  one,  if  he  cannot  do  better.  Sometimes  a 
draw  can  be  even  more  welcome  than  a  win;  as  Burnyeat  writes,  often  ‘the 
Skeptic’s  choice  is  between  undergoing  a  reversal  and  swallowing  a  dose 
of  his  own  medicine’  (1976a:  53),  i.e.  suspension  of  judgement  between 
equipollent  contradictories;  but  it  is  not  clear  why  the  Sceptic  should 
have  qualms  about  swallowing  this  medicine.45  Our  texts  seem  to  operate 
on  the  assumption  that  the  burden  of  reason-giving  lies  heavily  upon 
the  participant  in  the  discussion  who  eventually  undergoes  reversal:  a 
subtly  question-begging  request  if  his  view  is,  or  implies,  that  no  reason¬ 
giving  is  possible.  However,  this  request  is  not  arbitrary:  first,  the  thesis 
under  fire  as  self-refuting  is  usually  a  highly  revisionary  one,  subverting 
what  we  might  call  our  ‘default’  philosophical  (and  pre -philosophical) 
views,  to  which  we  certainly  would  stick  in  the  absence  of  compelling 
reasons  to  abandon  them;  second,  in  the  kind  of  dialectical  exchange 
presupposed  by  our  texts,  reason-giving  and  the  attempt  to  win  debate 
are  essential,  since  without  such  ingredients  no  real  debate  could  even 
be  said  to  take  place.  We  will  discover  in  part  ill  that,  in  fact,  far  from 
withdrawing  from  the  game  of  reason-giving,  the  ancient  sceptics  fully 
entered  it  and  fought  the  dogmatists  on  their  own  ground,  defusing  their 
adversaries’  charges  of  nsprrponf|  on  the  basis  of  a  very  different  ‘offensive’ 
strategy. 

In  support  of  the  reasons  I  have  offered  above  to  explain  why  bare 
assertion  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  viable  option,  consider  the  following 
Sextan  passage,  in  which  the  burden  of  the  active  role  is  switched,  for  once, 
to  the  dogmatist: 

T5 6  And  if  he  [re.  the  dogmatist  who  claims  that  sign  exists]  cannot  prove  by  a 
sign  that  a  sign  exists,  he  is  forced  by  reversal  into  admitting  (irepiTpeiTeTai 
els  to  opoAoyeTv)  that  sign  does  not  exist.46  (M  8.296) 

This  peculiar  use  of  TtEpiTpETTETOCi  might  also  account  for  the  anomaly  I 
had  signalled  on  pp.  164—5:  you  can  be  forced  into  your  opponent’s  position 
not  only  by  what  you  inadvertently  do,  but  also  by  what  you  fail  to  do ,47 
An  analogous  line  of  reasoning  can  be  detected  in  this  argument  by  the 
Stoic  Zeno  of  Citium  (334—262  bc): 

45  We  shall  encounter  and  analyse  examples  of  this  willingness  in  part  m. 

46  (ifi  Suvdnevos  5e  cnroSEl^ai  crrmsicp  to  Elvai  ti  cttimeTov,  TrspiTpETtETai  e!s  to  OMoAoyEiv  mt)5ev 
eTvcci  cttimeTov. 

47  For  a  similarly  loose  use  of  iTEpiTpETtETCti  cf.  also  M  10.18,  analysed  in  Burnyeat  1976a:  56. 
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T57  In  response  to  him  who  said  ‘Do  not  pass  judgement  until  you  have  heard  both 
sides’,  Zeno  stated  the  opposite,  using  an  argument  of  the  following  kind: 
‘The  second  speaker  must  not  be  heard,  whether  the  first  speaker  proved  his 
case  (for  the  inquiry  has  its  end)  or  did  not  prove  it  (for  that  is  like  his  not 
having  complied  when  summoned,  or  his  having  complied  by  prattling).  But 
either  he  proved  his  case  or  he  did  not  prove  it.  Therefore  the  second  speaker 
must  not  be  heard.’48  (Plut.  Stoic.  Rep.  1034E) 

Zeno’s  apparently  anti-dialectical  argument,  clearly  inspired  by  the  practice 
in  judicial  contexts,  can  be  easily  transposed  to  dialectical  exchanges:49  if 
your  role  is  that  of  trying  to  refute  a  certain  thesis,  and  your  opponent’s  that 
of  defending  it,  your  failure  to  bring  home  your  negative  point  is  already  the 
victory  of  your  opponent  and  of  the  thesis  he  is  defending,  to  which,  in  a 
sense,  you  become  committed,  independently  of  the  strength  (or  weakness) 
of  your  opponent’s  positive  reasons.50  On  the  assumption  that  any  form 
of  endorsement  of  certain  theses  apart  from  bare  assertion  is  doomed  to 
TTEpiTpoTrf],51  and  unconvincing  bare  assertion  also  leaves  you  committed 
to  your  opponent’s  position  (or  is,  at  best,  pointless),  such  theses  would 
be  banned  from  the  dialectical  arena  as  (literally)  non-starters  or  necessary 
losers;  given  the  paramount  importance  of  debate  in  philosophy,  and  in 
the  ancient  approach  to  philosophy  in  particular,  we  could  say  they  would 
be  banned  from  philosophical  discourse  altogether. 

There  is  a  possible  objection  to  my  reconstruction  of  the  strictly  dialec¬ 
tical  nature  of  the  anti-sceptical  TrepiTpoTrf]  arguments.  Immediately  after 
T50,  Sextus  continues: 

T58  Hence  it  is  also  possible  to  propound52  with  the  same  force  .  . .  the  argument 
which  will  have  the  following  shape:  (1)  ‘If  a  cause  exists,  cause  exists;  but  also 

48  Trpos  tov  ehtovtoc  pt|Se  8ikt|v  Sixacrqs,  npiv  apcfj&o  pOGov  cckoucti^  avTEAeyEv  6  Zf]vcov  toioutco 
Tivi  Aoyco  xpwpEvos  eit  cctteBei^ev  6  npoTEpos  eIttcov,  ouk  cckouctteov  tou  8eutepou  AEyovros 
(TTEpas  yap  e/ei  to  ^rproupEvov),  eit  ouk  &tte5ei^ev  (opoiov  yap  cos  ei  pr|8’uTrf|KOUCT£  kAtiGeis  f| 
unaKoucr as  etepetictev).  t|toi  8’  cnrE8Ei^Ev  f|  ouk  octteSei^ev  ouk  ockouctteov  apa  tou  Seutepou 
AeyouTOs. 

49  Glucker  (1989:  488)  suggests  that  ‘the  anecdote  as  we  have  it  is  no  piece  of  philosophical  doctrine, 
taken  out  of  one  of  Zeno’s  serious  books,  but  an  amusing  ypsia’;  certainly  this  does  not  imply, 
however,  that  the  argument  itself  must  be  a  mere  sophistic  joke,  pace  Glucker. 

50  Conversely,  if  your  role  is  that  of  trying  to  establish  a  certain  conclusion,  and  your  opponent’s 
that  of  refuting  it,  your  success  in  supporting  your  positive  point  is  already  a  clear-cut  triumph 
for  you  and  your  thesis,  independently  of  the  strength  (or  weakness)  of  your  opponent’s  reasons, 
which  need  not  be  assessed  and  countered.  Plutarch  goes  on  criticising  Zeno’s  argument  as  overtly 
inconsistent  with  Zeno’s  own  practice  of  writing  against  Plato  and  solving  sophisms. 

51  I  have  argued  why  this  assumption  is  disputable:  the  kind  of  hypothetical  endorsement  at  the  basis 
of  reductio  ad  absurdum  arguments  is  not  really  liable  to  the  charge  of  reversal. 

52  For  the  exact  import  of  the  Greek  verb  (cruv)EpcoTav  which  I  translate  as  ‘propound’  here  and  in 
T59  below  cf.  p.  282. 
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(2)  if  a  cause  does  not  exist,  cause  exists;  and  (3)  either  <a  cause>  exists  or 
<a  cause>  does  not  exist;  therefore  (4)  <cause>  exists.’53  (AT 9.205) 

The  TrepiTpoTrfj  argument  of  T50  is  clearly  supposed  to  guarantee  the 
truth  of  the  premiss  (2)  ‘If  a  cause  does  not  exist,  cause  exists’,  which  - 
together  with  the  two  logical  truisms  (1)  and  (3) 54  —  entails  the  existence 
of  causes.  It  looks  as  if  TTEpiTponfj  can  be  used,  after  all,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  certain  propositions,  and  not  merely  to  stalemate  one’s  dialectical 
opponent.  But  then,  since  T58  should  provide  an  alternative  but  ultimately 
equivalent  (‘with  the  same  force’)  version  of  T50S  argument,  our  previous 
interpretation  of  TrepiTpoTrfj  must  have  been  flawed. 

Exactly  the  same  seems  to  happen  for  the  uspiTpouf)  argument  of  T54, 
which  is  said  to  secure  the  truth  of  the  second  premiss  of  a  constructive 
dilemma  in  the  same  logical  pattern  as  the  one  just  seen: 

T59  Some  also  propound  the  following  argument:  ‘  (1)  If  a  sign  exists,  sign  exists; 
(2)  if  sign  does  not  exist,  sign  exists;  but  (3)  sign  either  does  not  exist  or  exists; 
therefore  (4)  <sign>  exists.’55  (AT 8.281) 

Arguments  equally  shaped  are  proposed  at  PH  2.131,  on  the  basis  of  the 
PH version  ofT54,56  and  at7Y/2.i86  and  M  8.466,  building  on  the  alleged 
reversal  of  the  Aoyos  ‘No  proof  exists’,  the  analysis  of  which  I  postpone 
until  part  in  (section  3  of  chapter  14): 

(1)  p-^-p  If  cause  (sign,  proof)  exists,  cause  (sign,  proof) 

exists 

(2)  ~^p—rp  If  cause  (sign,  proof)  does  not  exist,  cause  (sign, 

proof)  exists 

(3)  p'd-'p  Either  cause  (sign,  proof)  exists  or  cause  (sign, 

proof)  does  not  exist 

(4)  p  Cause  (sign,  proof)  exists 

Something  has  gone  wrong,  but  —  I  submit  —  it  is  not  our  analysis  of 
TTEpiTpoTrfj.  However  charitable  one  might  be,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  rea¬ 
sonable  way  of  interpreting  the  TrepiTpoTrfj  arguments  on  which  we  have 

53  oGev  Kai  otTro  tt|s  ai/Tfjs  SuvapEcos  spcoTav  e^ectti  . . .  Aoyov,  os  e^ei  tt}v  auvTa^iv  toioutt)v  e! 
ECTTl  T1  amov,  ECTTIV  aiTlOV  aAAa  Kai  e!  pfl  ECTTl  Tl  amov,  ECTTIV  aiTlOV'  T|TOl  Se  ECTTIV  f|  OUK 
ECTTIV  ECTTIV  apa. 

54  Cf.  n.  60  below. 

55  tives  Se  Kai  outgo  ctuvepgotcoctiv  e!  ’ectti  ti  otipeTov,  ectti  cttipeTov  e!  pf]  ectti  ctt)peTov,  ectti 

OTIPEIOV.  f|TOl  8’  OuSeV  ECTTl  CST)PeToV  f|  ECTTIV  ECTTIV  Otpa. 

56  Cf  p.  1711134. 
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sweated  throughout  this  chapter  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  the  lit¬ 
eral  truth  of  conditionals  like  ‘If  a  cause  does  not  exist,  a  cause  exists’ 
or  ‘If  sign  does  not  exist,  sign  exists’:  my  divergence  with  Burnyeat, 
McPherran  and  Nuchelmans  on  whether  or  not  those  arguments  should 
be  analysed  as  strict  pragmatic  self-refutations  does  not  have  any  bearing 
on  the  present  issue.57  At  first  sight,  either  those  who  devised  and  pro¬ 
posed  T58S  and  T59S  dilemmatic  arguments,  and  other  parallel  ones,  were 
deeply  confused,  or  it  is  Sextus  who  mistakenly  draws  the  link  between 
the  key  premisses  of  those  arguments  and  TTEpiTpoTif]  (it  is  evident  from 
the  texts  that,  at  any  rate,  the  group  of  those  adopting  these  arguments 
does  not  coincide  with,  and  is  possibly  narrower  than,  the  group  of  those 
using  the  TTEpiTpoTif]  manoeuvres).58  For  example,  one  might  conjecture 
that  the  original  rationale  behind  the  premisses  of  the  form  (2)  — 
was  the  following  different  one:  since  there  cannot  exist  any  uncaused, 
non-signified  and  non-demonstrable  matter  of  fact,  if  no  cause  exists  there 
must  be  a  cause  for  this,  if  no  sign  exists  there  must  be  a  sign  of  this,  if  no 
proof  exists  there  must  be  a  proof  of  this.  Needless  to  say,  this  would  be 
a  blatantly  question-begging  argument  to  marshal  against  the  deniers  of 
causes,  signs  and  proofs,  but  at  least  it  would  not  be  a  hopelessly  irrelevant 
one. 

Besides  being  unwarranted  by  those  uEpiTpoTif]  arguments  which, 
according  to  Sextus’  reports,  should  guarantee  their  key  premisses,  our 
constructive  dilemmas  face  a  difficulty  which  I  have  already  discussed  in 
part  1  (chapter  6,  section  1).  While  their  logical  form  is  valid,59  their  key 
premiss  (2),  and  consequently  the  soundness  of  the  whole  argument,  is 
incompatible  with  ‘Aristotle’s  Thesis’  (at)  and  ‘Chrysippus’  Thesis’  (ct), 


57  William  Kneale  agrees  that  ‘none  of  these  attempts  to  refute  scepticism  is  a  genuine  application  of 
the  consequentia  mirabilis'  (1957:  63);  Burnyeat  remarks  that  the  supposition  that  the  TrepiTpoTrf] 
arguments  establish  that  conclusion  is  the  result  of  ‘confusion . . .  without  excuse’  (1976a:  54); 
Nuchelmans  (1991:  21)  comments  that  ‘whereas  it  may  indeed  be  granted  that  the  formal  validity  of 
the  whole  pattern  of  argument  is  hardly  open  to  controversy,  it  is  surely  questionable  whether  the 
proof  of  the  second  implication  that  is  actually  offered  is  capable  of  demonstrating  something  of  the 
form  “If  not  the  first,  then  the  first”  ...  In  order  to  make  the  consequent  of  that  implication  true, 
considerably  more  is  needed  by  way  of  antecedent  than  a  propositional  content  consisting  in  the 
simple  negation  of  the  consequent’  (cf.  also  Baldassarri  1984:  260).  Contra  Gourinat  2000:  247—8, 
who  has  no  qualms  about  speaking  of  Consequentia  Mirabilis  with  reference  to  the  anti-sceptical 
dilemmas. 

,8  ‘It  is  also  possible  to  propound  the  argument  .  .  .’  ( M  9.205);  ‘ Some  (tives)  also  propound  the 
following  argument  .  .  .’  {M  8.281);  ‘ Some  (evioi)  also  propound  the  following  argument  .  .  .’ 
(A/ 8.466). 

59  Sextus  reports  an  argument  against  their  ‘conclusiveness’  based  on  an  alleged  redundancy  (TrapoAt<fi) 
in  the  premisses  {M  8.292-4),  but  this  need  not  concern  us  here. 
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which,  I  have  argued,  were  probably  defining  features  of  Aristotle’s  con¬ 
ception  of  valid  consequence  and  Chrysippus’  analysis  of  true  conditional 
proposition  (auvqiJiJEVOv).  Connectedly,  the  truth  of  the  pair  of  premisses 
(1)  and  (2)  would  represent  a  straightforward  denial  of  ‘Boethius’  Thesis’ 
(bt).  If  I  was  right,  then,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  we  not  given  any 
satisfactory  justification  for  (2),  but  nothing  could  ever  justify  a  premiss 
of  that  form  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  the  two  most  eminent  logicians  of 
antiquity.  For  the  same  reason,  no  analysis  of  the  TtEpiTpoTtq  as  a  formal 
proof  by  Consequentia  Mirabilis  ( —>p — > p  \rp)  could  ever  be  accurate,  as  I 
have  explained  previously.  For  whoever  endorses  at,  bt  and  ct,  any  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  shape  of  the  dilemmas  above  -  or  any  abridgement  of  them 
in  the  form  of  cm,  by  dropping  the  truistic  premisses  (1)  and  (3)60  —  will 
be  materially  false,  because  in  virtue  of  its  form  and  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  connectives  it  cannot  have  all  its  premisses  true.  In  modern  jargon, 
any  such  argument  would  be  valid,  but  only  ‘degenerately’  so,  and  thus 
could  never  be  used  as  a  sound  proof61  (interestingly,  at  PH  2.188-92  Sex¬ 
tus  objects  to  a  dilemma  of  that  form  precisely  on  the  grounds  that  its 
premisses  are,  given  ct,  ‘mutually  destructive’).62 

So  far  I  have  carefully  avoided  attributing  any  identity  to  the  proponents 
of  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas,  since  Sextus  himself  never  specifies  it:63 
‘some’64  or  ‘the  dogmatists’65  are  Sextus’  only  generic  indications.  However, 
the  context,  style  and  language  of  those  arguments  offer  enough  evidence 
to  agree  with  those  commentators  who  have  assuredly  identified  these 
dogmatists  as  Stoics.66  Consider  also  this  clearly  related  inferential  schema 
which  Origen  explicitly  attributes  to  the  Stoics: 

60  The  j  ustification  advanced  for  (i)  and  (3)  is  unproblematic:  (1)  is  true  in  virtue  of  it  being  a  ‘duplicated 
conditional’  with  antecedent  and  consequent  identical;  (3)  is  true  because  it  is  a  disjunction  formed 
of  contradictory  disjuncts  (cf.  M  8.281-2,  466-7;  9.206). 

61  Cf.  Frede  1974: 181—2:  ‘Bei  den  von  S.E.  diskutierten  Schliissen  handelte  es  sich  dann  lediglich  urn 
freilich  illegitime  Spezifikationen  dieser  SchluKform.’ 

61  This  is  the  passage  in  which  ct  is  formulated  (cf.  T26  on  p.  109).  What  Sextus  concludes  is  actually 
that  the  dilemma  is  ‘invalid’  (acruvcxKTOS,  oux  Oyn'35),  and  not  false;  however,  also  elsewhere  —  it 
does  not  matter  here  whether  erroneously  or  not,  or  on  the  basis  of  what  sources  —  he  is  ready 
to  classify  thus  arguments  which  we  would  consider  materially  false  but  formally  valid  (e.g.  the 
arguments  invalid  ‘because  of  deficiency’  (trapd  eAAEupiv)  of  /W  2.150). 

63  Pace  Burnyeat,  who  claims  that  ‘the  Stoic  origin  of  these  arguments  is  attested  at  M  7.445,  8.298, 
470’  (1976a:  51014),  perhaps  misled  by  Bury’s  (1935)  liberal  insertions  in  his  translation. 

64  Cf.  n.  58  above. 

65  Cf.  PH 2.133, 185,  M 9.206. 

66  As  for  the  context,  for  example,  one  might  argue  that  PH  2.188—92  is  already  sufficient,  albeit 
indirect,  evidence  for  a  Stoic  attribution  of  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas,  since  these  are  attacked  in 
that  passage  on  the  basis  of  their  inconsistency  with  cruvdpTr|cris  and  ct.  Unfortunately,  this  alone 
cannot  settle  the  question,  since  Sextus  might  be  using  his  typical  strategy  of  attacking  a  dogmatic 
position  setting  it  in  opposition  with  the  position  of  other  dogmatists  (cf.  p.  185079). 
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t6o  But  when  two  conditional  propositions  have  consequents  which  contradict 
each  other,  for  the  so-called  theorem  ‘through  two  complex  premisses’  (8ia 
Suo  TpoiTiKcov)67  the  antecedent  of  both  conditionals  is  denied. . .  and  the 
argument  proceeds  in  the  following  way:  ‘If  the  first,  also  the  second;  if  the 
first,  not  the  second;  therefore,  not  the  first’.  The  Stoics  also  give  a  concrete 
example  of  this  scheme:  ‘If  you  know  that  you  are  dead,  you  are  dead;  if  you 
know  that  you  are  dead,  you  are  not  dead;  it  follows  therefore  that  you  do 
not  know  that  you  are  dead’.  They  establish  the  conditionals  in  this  way: 
if  you  know  that  you  are  dead,  it  is  true  what  you  know,  therefore  you  are 
dead.  And  again: .  . .  since  whoever  is  dead  does  not  know  anything,  it  is  clear 
that,  if  you  know  that  you  are  dead,  you  are  not  dead.  And  it  follows,  as  I 
have  said,  from  both  conditionals  ‘therefore,  you  do  not  know  that  you  are 
dead’.68  (Orig.  Cels.  7.15) 

(1)  p— >q  If  you  know  that  you  are  dead,  you  are  dead 

(2)  p-^-^q  If  you  know  that  you  are  dead,  you  are  not  dead 

(3)  —*p  Therefore,  you  do  not  know  that  you  are  dead 

It  is  obvious  that  if  one  accepts  ct  and  bt  the  conditional  premisses  of  a 
Stoic  81a  8uo  TpoTTiKcov  theorem  could  never  both  be  true,  and  so  this 
schema  will  only  be  degenerately  valid,  and  thus  useless  as  a  demonstrative 
tool.  What  shall  we  make  of  this  disturbing  inconsistency,  and  of  the  similar 
one  between  our  presumably  Stoic  dilemmas  and  ct,  vocally  denounced 
by  Sextus?  Let  us  explore  some  ways  out  of  this  impasse. 

(a)  Supposing  that  the  Stoics  did  use  arguments  incompatible  with  a 
defining  trait  of  their  own  conception  of  ouvrippEvov  is  probably  the  easiest 
answer,  but  certainly  not  the  best  one;  it  is  almost  outrageous  to  maintain 
that  talented  logicians  like  the  Stoics  could  make  such  a  blunder. 

A  more  decisive  piece  of  evidence  is  that  when  reporting  the  dogmatists’  justification  of  the 
validity  of  those  dilemmas  or  attacking  them  Sextus  consistendy  uses  Stoic  technical  jargon  (e.g. 
TO  TtpCOTOV,  TO  8EUTEpOV,  TO  T)yOUpEVOV,  TO  AfjyOV,  O  UVriMMEVOV,  SlE^EUypEVOV,  SiatfiopoupEvov, 
AfiMpaToc,  ETTicfopd,  auvayEiv,  just  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  dogmatists’  own  justification  of  the 
validity  of  T59’s  dilemma  at  M  8.281-4). 

67  The  Stoics  called  TpoTriKa  disjunction,  conditional  and  negated  conjunction  (cf.  e.g.  Gal.  Inst.  Log. 
7.1). 

68  OTocv  8e  Suo  ouvriMMEva  Af)yr|  E15  tcc  aAAf)Aois  avTiKEipEva  tco  kccAoumevco  81a  Suo  TpomKcov 
GEcopiyiotTi,  avaipErrai  to  ev  apcfoTEpois  to  is  auvrippEvois  riyoupEvov . . .  Kai  utrayETai  yE 
6  Aoyos  TpoTtco  toioutco-  e!  to  irpcoTov,  Kai  to  Seutepov  e!  to  irpcoTov,  ou  to  8eutepov- 
ouk  apa  to  TtpcoTov.  <f>Epouai  8e  Kai  eth  OAps  tov  TpoTtov  toutov  oi  caro  Tfjs  Ztocxs, 
AEyovTEs  to  ei  ETnaTaaai  oti  TE0vr|Kas,  <TE0vr|Kas‘  ei  ETTiaTaaai  oti  TE0vr|Kas,>  ou  TE0VT)Kas* 
aKoAou0Ei  to  ouk  apa  ETTiaTaaai  oti  TE0vr|Kas.  tov  TpoTtov  8e  toutov  KaTaaKEua^ouai 
to  ouvriMMEva-  ei  ETTiaTaaai  oti  TE0vr|Kas,  ecttiv  o  EiriaTaaai,  ecttiv  apa  to  TE0vr|Kas.  Kai 
TtaAiv . . .  ettei  8e  6  TE0vr|Kcbs  <ou8ev>  EiricrTaTai,  SfjAov  oti,  ei  ETTiaTaaai  oti  TE0vriKas,  ou 
TE0vriKas.  Kai  cxkoAou0eT,  cos  ttpoeittov,  aptfioTEpois  toTs  ctuvt|mm£vois  to  ouk  apa  ETTiaTaaai  oti 
TE0vriKas. 
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(b)  We  might  decide  it  is  not  Chrysippus  and  the  Stoics  who  were 
guilty,  but  some  interpreters  of  their  cruvocp-rricris,  old  (Sextus)  and  new 
(including  myself).  If  ct  (and  thus  at  and  bt)  are  incompatible  with 
important  Stoic  evidence  like  that  provided  by  the  passages  attesting  our 
anti-sceptical  dilemmas  and  the  810c  8uo  TpoiriKcov  theorem,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  hypothesis  that  those  logical  theses  were  Stoic.  The  problem 
remains  how  to  reinterpret  the  evidence  from  Sextus,  Cicero,  Apollonius 
and  Boethius69  which  I  surveyed  in  chapter  6  of  part  1;  at  the  moment,  I 
cannot  see  persuasive  solutions  on  the  horizon. 

(c)  A  smoother  and  more  interesting  path  to  track  is  one  allowing  us 
to  reconcile  ct  with  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas  without  excluding  the 
Stoic  origin  of  either.  We  have  seen  that  the  key  conditional  premisses  of 
those  dilemmas  were  justified,  surprisingly,  on  the  basis  of  an  ad  hominem 
TTEpiTpoiTT]  apparently  inadequate  to  that  purpose.  I  have  argued  that 
this  oddity  is  insufficient  to  persuade  us  to  ditch  our  analysis  of  irepi- 
Tpoirf]  in  favour  of  a  different  one  on  which  TTEpiTpoirf]  might  offer 
adequate  grounds  for  those  conditionals.  I  propose  that  we  might  try  the 
other  way  round  with  better  fortune,  and  revise  our  understanding  of  the 
anti-sceptical  dilemmas  following  the  clue  that  TTEpiTpoirf]  is  supposed  to 
be  somehow  relevant  to  their  soundness.  On  this  approach,  those  dilem¬ 
mas  could  be  interpreted  as  elliptical  and  enthymematic  formulations  of 
dialectical  arguments  perfectly  compatible  with  ct,  at  and  bt: 

(f)  q~^p  If  <you  answer  that>  cause  (sign,  proof) 

exists,  then  <you  yourself  admit  that> 
cause  (sign,  proof)  exists 

(2)  r<-+s  A  s>-+p  If  <you  answer  that>  cause  (sign,  proof) 

does  not  exist,  then  <you  must  present  a 
cause  (sign,  proof)  of  what  you  assert,  in 
order  to  be  credible,  but  thus  you  yourself 
admit  that>  cause  (sign,  proof)  exists 

(3)  qVr  Either  <you  answer  that>  cause  (sign, 

proof)  exists  or  <you  answer  that>  cause 
(sign,  proof)  does  not  exist 

(4)  p  In  any  case  <you  yourself  admit  that> 

cause  (sign,  proof)  exists 

69  And  perhaps  Galen  (cf.  p.  110052). 
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Analogous  considerations  might  solve  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  Stoic  8ia 
8uo  TpoTnKcov  theorem;  a  careful  reading  of  t6o  reveals  the  assumptions 
which  remain  in  the  background  of  the  ‘official’  formulation  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  but  are  used  in  the  context  of  the  justification  of  its  premisses.  Once 
these  assumptions  are  made  explicit,  the  incompatibility  of  the  theorem 
with  ct  and  bt  immediately  dissolves: 

(1)  (p<A  r>)  —>q  If  you  know  that  you  are  dead  <and 

everything  one  knows  is  true>,  you  are  dead 

(2)  (p<  A  r>)  — '<7  If  you  know  that  you  are  dead  <and 

whoever  is  dead  does  not  know  anything> , 
you  are  not  dead 

(3)  —ip  <  V— ' r  V  'st>  You  do  not  know  that  you  are  dead  <or  not 

everything  one  knows  is  true  or  some  of  the 
dead  know  something> 

It  remains  to  be  explained  why  on  earth  in  these  arguments  essential 
elements  were  left  unstated.  The  quest  for  argumentative  elegance  and 
economy  might  have  been  a  factor:  in  Origen’s  81a  8uo  TponiKcov  the  two 
assumptions  omitted  were  probably  considered  so  endoxical  that  making 
them  explicit  would  have  been  superfluous  and  rejecting  them  unthinkable, 
while  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas  might  have  been  ways  to  summarise,  in 
a  pedagogically  memorable  way,  more  complex  and  discursive  pieces  of 
dialectical  reasoning.70 

In  the  case  of  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas,  however,  the  omission  wduld 
be  logically  less  innocuous  and  dialectically  less  disinterested;  bracketing 
the  dialectical  context  might  prevent  the  Sceptic  from  noticing  that  the 
antecedents  of  the  two  conditional  premisses  were  not  a  genuine  contra¬ 
dictory  pair,71  and  besides  asserting  that p  and  asserting  that  not-y>  there  is  a 
third  possibility,  suspending  judgement  on  the  truth  of p,  which  is  exactly 
the  sceptical  option.  More  importantly,  the  enthymematic  formulation  of 

70  As  Schofield  (1983:  53)  suggests  for  Zeno’s  notorious  ‘philosophical  syllogisms’. 

71  We  have  seen  that  according  to  Sextus  premiss  (3)  of  the  dilemmas  is  true  because  its  disjuncts  form 
a  contradictory  pair  (n.  Go  above).  This  justification,  just  as  that  of  the  truth  of  the  first  conditional 
premiss  on  the  grounds  that  its  clauses  are  identical,  is  incompatible  with  that  dialectical  context 
presupposed  by  the  justification  of  the  second  premiss.  On  this  reading,  then,  the  anti -sceptical 
dilemmas  look  like  strange  ‘hybrids’  formed  of  ordinary  assertoric  premisses  and  disguised  dialectical 
premisses. 
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the  second  conditional  hides  that  dogmatic  petitio  principii  for  which  if 
one  wants  to  be  credible  in  one’s  denial  of  the  existence  of  causes,  signs  or 
proof  one  must  agree  to  produce  causes,  signs  or  proof  for  this  denial,  thus 
incurring  TTEpiTpoTtf). 

(d)  So  far  I  have  tried  to  solve  our  puzzle  by  showing  how  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  might  be,  somehow,  illusory.  I  shall  propose  now  a  different  kind  of 
solution,  which  renounces  reconciling  the  alleged  properties  at  and  ct  of 
the  Chrysippean  conditional  with  the  alleged  soundness  of  our  problem¬ 
atic  Aoyoi,  but  still  evades  the  problem.  Although  the  dilemmatic  argu¬ 
ments  reported  by  Sextus  seem  to  have  been,  like  the  81a  8uo  TpoiriKcov, 
Stoic,  nothing  forces  us  to  believe  that  they  were  specifically  Chrysippean. 
Although  any  attempt  to  trace  refined  doctrinal  distinctions  within  the 
Stoic  school  is  made  extremely  hard,  if  not  impossible,  by  the  scantiness 
and  nature  of  the  extant  testimonies,  such  difficulties  as  ours  must  not  lead 
us  to  postulate  an  easier,  but  inexact,  picture  of  Stoic  logic  as  an  immutable 
and  compact  whole,  without  internal  conflicts  and  developments.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  conflate  Chrysippean  logic  with  Stoic  logic  tout  court  should  be 
fought  hard,  and  so  much  more  so  in  our  case,  since  there  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  evidence  which  might  be  taken  to  bar  Chrysippus’  paternity  of 
both  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas  and  the  81a  8uo  TpoTnKcov: 

t6i  Now,  it  is  possible  to  come  across  many  who  have  accurate  training  in  the 
ways  the  syllogisms  through  two  or  three  complex  premisses  (TpOTriKa),  those 
concluding  not  differently,  and  others  similar,  are  reduced  by  using  the  first  and 
the  third  thema . . .  but  this  whole  construction  of  such  syllogisms  is  no  small 
waste  of  time  on  useless  matters,  as  testified  in  practice  by  Chrysippus  himself, 
who  nowhere  in  his  works  needed  those  syllogisms  to  prove  a  doctrine.72  (Gal. 
Plac.  Hipp.  et  Plat.  2.3.18-20) 

On  the  basis  of  the  meaning  of  81a  8uo  TpouiKcov  in  t6o,  it  is  a  probable 
conjecture  that  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas  were  classified  by  the  Stoics  as 
arguments  concluding  ‘through  three  TpOTriKa’  (two  conditionals  and  one 
disjunction).73  But  Galen  informs  us  that  Chrysippus  never  employed  such 

72  vuvi  Se  ttcos  pev  oi  6  id  5uo  f|  Tpicov  TpoiriKcov  avaAOovTca  ouAAoyicrpoi  xai  ttcos  oi  dSia<£opcos 
TrepaavovTES  f|  tives  aAAoi  toioOtoi  tco  TrpcoTco  xai  SEUTspcp  0spaTi  TTpoaxpcopEvoi,  ttoAAois 
eoti  ctuvtuxeiv  aKpi|3cbs  t)o  kvipevois  . . .  xai  TTEpiEpyiav  Elvai  ou  pixpav  aypno  Tou  upayporros 
aTraaav  tt]v  tcov  toioutcov  ouAAoyiopcov  ttAokt)v,  cos  ccutos  6  XpucmTTros  Epyco  papTups! 
pr|Sap60i  tcov  eocutoO  ouyypappaTcov  eis  cittoSei^iv  Soyparos  ekeivcov  6et|0e’is  tcov  auAAoyio- 
pcov.  I  adopt  the  text  with  Ricci’s  emendation  f|  Tpicov  (the  MSS  have  Tpicov)  like  e.g.  Frede  1974: 
182. 

73  C£  Frede  1974: 181-4. 
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arguments  to  prove  his  doctrines,  thus  if  we  can  trust  his  word  Origens 
sole  example  of  810c  8uo  TpoiriKcov  argument  and  Sextus’  various  dilem¬ 
mas  (8ia  Tpicov  TpoTriKcov)  cannot  be  Chrysippean.  One  might  protest 
that  this  is  a  quite  big  ‘if  to  swallow;  in  support  of  my  hypothesis,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  dilemmas  in  defence  of  cause, 
sign  and  proof  originated  as  a  response  to  those  who  disputed  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  cause,  sign  and  proof,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  attacks  on  those 
notions  started  with  Carneades  (second  century  bc),  or  even  later  with 
Aenesidemus  (first  century  bc)  ,  and  thus  after  Chrysippus  (third  century 
bc).74  t6i  is  also  compatible  with  the  strongest  conjecture  that  Chrysippus 
did  not  avail  himself  of  those  ‘syllogisms  through  two  or  three  complex  pre¬ 
misses’  because  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  demonstrative,  since  he  had 
recognised  their  invalidity  (or  degenerate  validity)  given  his  conception  of 
conditional.  Those  syllogisms  might  have  been  introduced  by  later  Stoics, 
urged  by  the  necessity  to  devise  new  and  stronger  argumentative  tools  to 
face  the  more  and  more  pressing  attacks  of  Academics  and  Pyrrhonists:  we 
know  that  Clitomachus,  Carneades’  pupil,  wrote  a  Refutations  of  Proof  (cf. 
Gal.  Libr.  Propr.  19.44,  7),  that  Aenesidemus  opposed  the  aetiologists  with 
his  eight  modes  against  causal  explanation  (cf.  e.g.  S.E.  PH  1. 180-6)  and 
argued  against  the  notion  of  sign  (cf.  Phot.  Bibl.  212,  170812-14)  and  that 
Agrippa  devised  a  series  of  arguments  against  proof,  sign  and  cause  (cf. 
D.L.  9. 90-1). 75 

On  this  hypothesis,  the  inconsistency  I  have  denounced  would  not 
be  Chrysippus’  fault:  it  might  have  been  later  Stoics  who  incautiously 
adopted  dilemmatic  arguments  the  truth  of  which  was  incompatible  with 
CTUvapTriais  and  its  properties.  But  it  is  not  obligatory  (or,  I  think,  plausi¬ 
ble)  to  impute  any  blunder  to  these  anonymous  successors  of  Chrysippus 
either:  while  formulating  their  new  arguments  they  might  have  adopted 
some  compatible  non-Chrysippean  analysis  of  CTUvrimaevov.  Apparently, 
there  was  some  debate  within  the  Stoic  school  concerning  the  nature  of 
auvrmiaevov;76  although  auv&p-rr|cris  represented  Stoic  orthodoxy  for  some 
time,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  some  successors  of  Chrysippus  might  have 

74  Gourinat  (2000:  248)  suggests  instead  that  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas  can  be  plausibly  attributed  to 
Zeno  of  Citium,  but  his  arguments  (they  are  Stoic  but  cannot  be  Chrysippean  and  resemble  Zeno’s 
dilemmatic  argument  T57  (p.  176)  and  Aristotle’s  (JnAocrocJnyTEov  argument  of  the  Protrepticus  (cf. 
chapter  11  below))  underdetermine  this  conclusion. 

7’  On  the  possible  influence  of  earlier  Hellenistic  medical  schools  on  later  sceptical  arguments  about 
causation  cf.  Barnes  1983:  159—3. 

76  As  possibly  suggested  in  S.E.  M  8.428. 
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preferred  to  return  to  the  Philonian  or  Diodorean  conceptions,77  or  might 
have  elaborated  variants  of  auvapTr|cns78  (remember  Sextus’  attribution 
of  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas  to  ‘some’).79  Alternatively,  even  while  stick¬ 
ing  to  Chrysippean  logical  orthodoxy  these  Stoics  could  have  used  their 
new  arguments  as  suggested  at  point  (c)  above,  i.e.  as  abridged  formula¬ 
tions  of  dialectical  TTEpiTpouf]  patterns  fully  acceptable  in  a  logic  in  which 
conditional  propositions  are  characterised  by  ct,  and  thus  at  and  bt. 

It  would  be  rash  to  subscribe  with  assurance  to  any  of  these  propos¬ 
als  in  the  absence  of  stronger  evidence.  I  find  the  very  last  hypothesis  I 
have  formulated,  which  combines  a  dialectical  reinterpretation  of  the  anti- 
sceptical  dilemmas  with  plausible  conjectures  on  historical  development, 
especially  appealing:  it  reconciles  our  textual  evidence  with  my  under¬ 
standing  of  TTEpiTpoTTT]  and  auvapTr|cns  and  my  contention  regarding  the 

77  The  adoption  of  Philo’s  truth-conditions  by  some  Stoics  emerges  sometimes  in  our  sources  (cf.  e.g. 
S.E.  PH  2.104);  the  problem  is  to  establish  whether  by  pre-  or  post-Chrysippean  Stoics,  and  how 
reliable  these  testimonies  are. 

78  I  have  explored  one  such  variant,  suggested  by  some  ancient  testimonies,  in  Castagnoli  2009:  A 
conditional  “If  p,  then  cf  is  true  if  and  only  if  whenever  one  asserts  that  p  is  true  one  must  assert 
that  q  is  true  because  of  one’s  asserting  that  p  is  true’.  I  cannot  discuss  here  the  details  and  the 
difficulties  of  this  proposal,  but  on  a  generously  flexible  interpretation  of  these  truth-conditions 
the  TTEpiTpoTtf)  of  the  assertion  ‘Cause  (sign,  proof)  does  not  exist’  in  a  dialectical  context  would 
guarantee  the  truth  of  the  conditional  ‘If  cause  (sign,  proof)  does  not  exist,  then  cause  (sign,  proof) 
exists’.  Note  also  that  the  Stoic  concept  of  declarative  proposition,  the  d^icopoc  (‘assemble’),  is  itself 
intrinsically  connected  to  that  of  assertion  (cf.  S.E.  A//2.104),  as  Burnyeat  emphasises  (1976a:  54—5). 
Cf.  Fait  2004  for  interesting  analysis  of  a  puzzling  Aristotelian  passage  ( APo .  1.6,  75318—27)  in  which 
the  necessity  of  saying  the  conclusion  for  anyone  who  says  the  premisses  of  a  syllogism  is  adopted 
in  place  of  the  necessity  of  the  conclusion  given  the  premisses  as  what  guarantees  the  validity  of 
syllogisms  with  contingent  conclusions. 

79  The  inconsistency  would  be  eliminated  by  hypothesising  a  diachronic  adoption  of  different  con¬ 
ceptions  of  auvrippEvov  within  the  Stoic  school.  In  a  series  of  publications  Nasti  De  Vincentis  has 
defended  instead  the  thesis  of  a  synchronic  adoption  by  Chrysippus  himself  of  different  analyses 
of  the  conditional  (cf.  in  particular  Nasti  De  Vincentis  1998,  1999  and  2002):  Chrysippus’  logic 
was  not  a  logic  of  ‘ pure  Chrysippean  implication’,  but  admitted  at  least  two,  and  perhaps  three, 
different  notions  of  conditional  proposition,  one  weak  (Philonian),  one  strong  (ouvapTTio  is),  and 
perhaps  one  intermediate  (Diodorean).  Sextus’  criticism  of  the  dogmatic  dilemma  in  defence  of 
the  existence  of  proof  on  the  basis  of  ct  {PH  2.188—92)  would  be  based,  according  to  Nasti  De 
Vincentis,  on  an  erroneous  treatment  of  Chrysippus’  logic  as  a  logic  of  pure  CTUvdpTT|cns:  that 
dilemma  is  invalid  if  we  interpret  all  the  relevant  conditionals  as  auvapTf]CTEis,  but  Chrysippus  had 
in  mind  a  Philonian  conditional  for  the  main  conditionalisation  (cf.  Castagnoli  2004b  and  2004c 
for  discussion  and  criticism  of  Nasti  De  Vincentis’s  proposals). 

On  my  current  hypothesis,  at  PH  2.188—92  Sextus  would  not  be  bluffing  by  attributing  to 
Chrysippus  a  conception  of  pure  implication;  he  would  be  assessing  the  soundness  of  an  argument 
introduced  by  Chrysippus’  successors  in  light  not  of  their  conception  of  ctuvt|ppevov,  but  of  that 
of  their  master.  Sextus  would  be  adopting  a  typical  strategy  of  his,  attacking  a  dogmatic  position  by 
setting  it  in  opposition  to  another  dogmatic  position;  the  move  would  be  particularly  shrewd  here, 
because  he  would  be  allying  himself  with  some  Stoics  (Chrysippus)  to  fight  and  undermine  other 
Stoics  (some  of  his  successors). 
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conspicuous  absence  of  Consequentia  Mirabilis  and  its  relatives  from  our 
surviving  testimonies  on  ancient  logic.80 

But  will  my  contention  endure  the  formidable  threat  posed  by  contrast¬ 
ing  evidence  which  appears  to  spring  from  the  father  of  logic  himself?  To 
find  out  the  answer,  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  chapter. 

80  Partial  corroboration  of  this  hypothesis  will  come  in  part  hi  (chapter  14,  section  3)  from  my  analysis 
of  the  broad  context  of  Sextus’  treatment  of  the  dilemma  in  defence  of  proof  in  Against  the  Logicians. 


CHAPTER  II 


Must  we  philosophise?  Aristotle's  protreptic  argument 


If  you  compose  an  invitation  to  philosophy  and  besides  celebrating  how 
easy,  noble  and  happy  a  philosopher’s  life  is  you  even  manage  to  establish 
that,  anyway,  one  rawit  philosophise,  no  doubt  you  have  earned  a  place  in 
the  sun  in  the  history  of  protreptic  literature.  Young  Aristotle’s  achievement 
in  his  Protrepticus  did  not  escape  notice  in  antiquity,  and  although  the 
section  including  Aristotle’s  famed  <JnAo(TO(|yr|TEOV  argument  (i.e.  ‘the  one 
must  philosophise  argument’)  is  not  among  the  fragments  directly  quoted 
by  our  main  sources,1  there  are  a  number  of  late  extant  references  to  it 
dating  from  the  second  century  ad.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  all  of  them  first: 

T 62  There  are  cases  in  which,  whatever  meaning  one  understands,  one  can,  on 
the  basis  of  it,  refute  the  thesis  proposed:  for  example,  if  someone  said  that 
we  ought  not  to  philosophise,  since  even  to  inquire  (£t)teTv)  into  this  very 
thing,  whether  we  ought  to  philosophise  or  not,  is  to  philosophise  (as  he  [sc. 
Aristotle]  himself  said  in  the  Protrepticus),  but  also  to  pursue  philosophical 
theorising  <is  to  philosophise>,  by  showing  that  each  of  these  two  things  is 
natural  to  man  we  will  deny  the  thesis  proposed  on  all  counts.2  (Alex.  Aphr. 
in  Top.  149,  9-15) 

T63  And  that  famous  argument  appears  to  me  sound:  if  one  must  philosophise, 
one  must  philosophise;  for  a  thing  follows  itself;  but  even  if  one  must  not 
philosophise  cone  must  philosophise> ;  for  one  could  not  despise  something 
without  first  coming  to  know  it;  therefore  one  must  philosophise.3 * *  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  6.18.162) 

1  POxy  4.666,  Stob.  Flor.  3. 3. 2.5,  Iambi.  Protr.  65-90.  For  recent  reconstruction  of  the  Protrepticus  and 
its  content  cf.  Hutchinson  and  Johnson  2005. 

Z  ECTTl  8s  E(j>  cbv  KOU  TTCCVTCC  TCt  CTT]paiVOpEVa  AanP&VOVTOCS  EOTIV  ETT1  TT&VTCOV  OCUTCOV  avatTKEU&^ElV 
TO  KEIPEVOV-  olov  £1  AEyOl  T1S  OTl  pf|  XPP  JhAoCTO^EIV,  ETTE1  ^iAoCTOJjeTu  AEyETOCl  Kcd  TO  £/T|TeTv 
at/TO  touto,  eite  ypf|  cfnAoCTO^sTv  eite  Kai  piy  cos  Httev  ocutos  ev  tco  HpoTpETTTiKCp,  aAAa  xai  to 
ttiv  (JnAoao^ov  Gscopiav  petievcci,  EKCCTEpov  at/Tcov  Sei^ovtes  oikeTov  tco  avOpcbiTcp  TravTaxoGsv 
dvaipf|<70pEV  TO  T10EPEVOV. 

3  xai  yap  oOv  eO  ttcos  £X£lv  I-10'  4a'V£TCtl  °  ^oyos  ekeTvos-  ei  4^octo4t1t£OV>  4l^0CT0<l,TlT£0V'  a^Tb 

yap  ti  auTCp  cckoAouGeT'  aAA’  ei  xai  py  tf'^oco^TiTEOv  ou  yap  tis  xaTayvcpr]  av  tivos  pf|  touto 

TTpOTEpOV  EyVCOKCOS'  apOt- 
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T64  In  Cicero  Hortensius,  who  contended  against  philosophy,  got  trapped 
through  a  clever  ( arguta )  argument,4  since  when  saying  that  one  must  not 
philosophise  he  appeared  to  be  philosophising  all  the  same,  because  it  is 
proper  of  the  philosopher  to  discuss  ( disputare )  what  must  or  must  not  be 
done  in  life.5  (Lact.  Div.  Inst.  3.16.9)6 

T65  [The  syllogism]  is  ‘subcondirional’  (iTapacruvr|ppevos)  when  both  the 
hypothesis  and  the  minor  premiss  contain  the  members  of  a  contradiction  and 
conclude  one  single  thing . . .  Of  this  kind  is  also  Aristotle’s  argument  in  the 
Protrepticus :  ‘Whether  one  must  philosophise  or  one  must  not  philosophise, 
one  must  philosophise;  but  either  one  must  philosophise  or  one  must  not 
philosophise;  therefore  in  any  case  one  must  philosophise’.7  (schol.  in  Ammon, 
in  APr.  n,  13-21)8 

T 66  And  Aristotle  in  the  Protrepticus  said  that  both  if  one  must  philosophise  one 
must  philosophise  and  if  one  must  not  philosophise  one  must  philosophise; 
then  in  any  case  one  must  philosophise.9  (Olymp.  in  Alcib.  144, 15—17) 

T67  Also  those  who  deny  it  [sc.  philosophy]  involuntarily  concede  its  existence 
(kou  auToi  oi  avaipouvTES  auTqv  cxkovtes  SsScoKacri  to  slvai  auTqv)  (for 
wishing  to  prove  that  it  does  not  exist  they  introduce  it;  for  proof  is  a 
part  of  philosophy) ...  Or  also  <we  may  say>  as  Aristotle  says  in  the  work 
Protrepticus,  in  which  he  exhorts  the  youth  to  philosophy.  For  he  says  this:  ‘If 
we  must  philosophise,  we  must  philosophise;  and  if  we  must  not  philosophise 
we  must  philosophise;  therefore  in  any  case  we  must  philosophise.’  For  if 
<philosophy>  exists,  absolutely  we  must  philosophise  because  it  exists;  and 
if  it  does  not  exist,  even  so  we  must  inquire  why  philosophy  does  not  exist; 
and  in  inquiring  we  will  be  philosophising,  since  inquiring  is  the  principle  of 
philosophy.10  (Elias  in  Porph.  Isag.  3, 12—23) 

4  Conclusio  is  frequently  used  by  Cicero  in  the  sense  of  ‘deductive  argument’,  ‘inference’,  and  not, 
narrowly,  ‘conclusion’  of  an  argument. 

5  Ciceronis  Hortensius  contra  philosophiam  disserens  circumvenitur  arguta  conclusione,  quod  cum 
diceret  philosophandum  non  esse,  nihilominus  philosophari  videbatur,  quoniam  philosophi  est, 
quid  in  vita  faciendum,  vel  non  faciendum  sit,  disputare. 

6  This  passage  is  usually  listed  among  the  testimonia  on  the  Protrepticus  because  Cicero  is  reported  to 
have  modelled  his  Hortensius  on  Aristotle’s  work  (cf.  Historia  Augusta  2.97,  20—2).  For  a  different 
view  cf.  Rabinowitz  1957. 

7  TrapaCTUvqppevos  eotiv,  ote  xai  q  uttoGectis  xai  q  TrpooAqcpis  avTKjiaTixai  oOcrai  eis  ev 
teAeutcoctiv  . . .  toioutos  Se  xai  6  ApicttoteAous  AoyosEv  tco  flpoTpETrnxcp-  cite  cjuAoao^qTEOv 
eite  pq  (jnAocrocfjqTEOv,  4iAoooc[>r|TEOv.  aAAa  pqv  f|  (jnAocrocJjqTEOv  fi  ou  c{>iAoaoc(>qTEOv  ttcivtcos 
apa  ({jiAooocJjqTEOv. 

8  This  scholium,  entitled  ‘On  all  the  forms  of  syllogism’  (Trspi  tuv  eIScov  tt&vtgov  tou  auAAoyicr- 
poO),  follows  the  subscriptio  of  the  codex  Parisinus  Graecus  2064  and  was  probably  written  in  the 
sixth  century  ad  on  the  basis  of  an  earlier  source  (it  was  printed  by  Wallies  in  the  praefatio  to  his 
edition  of  Ammonius’  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  Aristotle’s  Prior  Analytics). 

9  xai  ’ApiCTTOTeAris  pev  ev  tco  TTpoTpEirTixco  sAsysv  oti  eite  cjnAocro^qTEOv,  (JnAocrocJjqTEOv  eite 
pq  ^lAoCTocfjriTEOv,  (fjiAoaocJjqTEov  tt&vtcos  Se  <[nAocro({>qTEOv. 

10  xai  at/Toi  oi  avaipoOvTES  auTqv  cxxovtes  SsScoxacn  to  slvai  auTqv  (cnToSsT^ai  yap  (3ouAo- 

Pevoi  oti  oux  eotiv  sioayoucnv  auTqv  q  yap  cotoSei^is  pEpos  cfjiAocjQcpicxs) . . .  q  xai  obs  (}>qaiv 
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t68  Aristotle  too  in  a  certain  work  of  his,  Protrepticus,  in  which  he  exhorts 
the  youth  to  philosophy,  says  that  both  if  one  must  philosophise  one  must 
philosophise  and  if  one  must  not  philosophise  one  must  philosophise;  then 
in  any  case  one  must  philosophise.  That  is,  if  one  says  that  philosophy  does 
not  exist,  one  has  got  proofs  through  which  one  denies  philosophy;  but  if 
one  has  got  proofs,  it  is  clear  that  one  is  philosophising  (for  philosophy  is 
the  mother  of  proofs).  And  if  one  says  that  philosophy  exists,  again  one  is 
philosophising;  for  one  has  got  proofs  through  which  one  proves  that  it  exists. 
In  any  case  then  both  he  who  denies  it  [sc.  philosophy]  and  he  who  does  not 
philosophise;  for  each  of  them  has  got  proofs  through  which  he  confirms 
what  he  says;  but  if  he  has  got  proofs,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  philosophising;  for 
philosophy  is  the  mother  of  proofs.11  (David  Prol.  Phil.  9,  2—12) 

According  to  William  Kneale  (1957:  63),  this  rich  textual  evidence12  shows 
that  with  Aristotle’s  Protrepticus  the  pattern  of  argument  which  would 
become  popular  much  later  under  the  name  of  Consequentia  Mirabilis 
made  its  first  appearance  in  philosophical  literature,  since  the  dilemmatic 
schema  attested  by  our  sources 

(1)  p—>p  If  one  must  philosophise,  one  must  philosophise 

(2)  —'p~+p  If  one  must  not  philosophise,  one  must  philosophise 

(3)  p  In  any  case,  therefore,  one  must  philosophise 

can  be  reduced  to  cm  by  dropping  the  logical  truism  (1).  Kneale  adds  that 
the  unreduced  schema,  with  the  addition  of  the  further  truistic  disjunctive 
premiss  pV~ p,  ‘was  used  by  Stoic  logicians’  (63),  clearly  referring  to  the 
inferential  pattern  of  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas  analysed  in  chapter  10. 13 

’ApiCTTOTEAriS  EV  TCO  npOTpETTTlXCp  ETTiyEypappEVCp,  EV  Cp  TTpoTpETTEl  TOUS  VEOUS  TTpOS  4l^o0  o4'aV' 
(jiqcri  yap  outcos-  si  pev  c[nAocro({>qTEOv,  ijjiAooocJjqTEOv,  xai  si  pq  c{nAocroc(>qTEOv,  (JnAooocJjqTEOv 
iravTcos  apa  (JjiAoaocJjqTEOv  si  pev  yap  ectti,  ttccvtcos  ocJjdAopsv  ctnAoaocJjEiv  ouoqs  auT%,  si  5e 
pii  ectti,  xai  outcos  ocJjdAopsv  £t|teTv  mbs  oux  eo  tiv  q  ^lAooocJjioc  ^qTouvTES  5e  ^i^octo^oOpev, 
ETTEiSq  to  £qTElv  aiTia  Tqs  (}tt^oo'0({>ias  ecrTi. 

11  xai  6  ’Apio  TOTEAqs  5e  ev  tivi  npoTpETrnxco  auTou  auyypappaTi,  ev  co  TrpoTpETTETai  tous  veous 
ettI  4iAoaoc[>iocv,  AEyEi  oti  eite  pq  ^lAooo^qTsov,  ^lAooocfjqTEOv,  eite  cfnAocio^qTEOv,  41A000- 
4qTEOV  ttccvtcos  5e  ^lAoo  ocfjqTEOV.  tout’  eotiv  eite  AEyEi  tis  pq  slvai  ^Aoao^iotv,  aTroSsi^EO  i 
XEypqTai,  81’cov  avaipsT  Tqv  ^lAooocJjiotv  si  Se  aTToSsi^soi  XEypqTai,  SqAov  oti  cJjiAooocJjei  (pqTqp 
yap  twv  aTToSsi^Ecov  q  (JjiAooocfjiot)  •  eite  AEyEi  slvai  ^lAoo  ocfjiotv,  iraAiv  ^iAoctocJjeT'  aTroSsi^Eoi 
yap  XEypqTai,  81’  cov  Ssixvuoiv  oOo  av  auTqv.  iravTcos  oOv  c(nAoao({)ET  Kai  6  avaipobv  ai/Tqv  xai 
6  pq  avaipobv  sxaTEpos  yap  aiiTcov  aTroSsi^Eoi  XEypqTai,  Si’ cov  -mo'TouTai  toc  AsyopEva-  si  Se 
aTToSsi^EOi  XEypqTai,  SqAov  oti  cJjiAooocJjeT'  pqTqp  yap  twv  aTroSsi^Ecov  q  41A000410C. 

12  Cf.  also  Quint.  Inst.  Orat.  5.10.70. 

13  Kneale  fails  to  notice  that  in  one  of  our  testimonies,  T65,  the  disjunctive  premiss  is  present. 
Moreover,  in  T65  the  two  conditional  premisses  are  fused  into  one:  ‘whether  p  or  not -p,  p'  (this 
might  be  the  reason  why  the  disjunctive  premiss  is  introduced  explicitly;  for  the  ancient  aversion 
towards  single-premiss  arguments  cf.  p.  104).  The  particular  logical  form  of  T65S  version  is  clearly 
dictated  by  the  agenda  of  our  source  (cf.  p.  191). 
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It  comes  as  no  surprise,  then,  that  the  ^lAocro^TyrEOV  argument  as  recon- 
structed  by  Kneale  faces  the  same  battery  of  questions  and  difficulties  which 
I  have  outlined  with  regard  to  those  dilemmas. 

The  first  one  concerns  the  rationale  for  its  key  premiss  (2):  to  borrow 

Nuchelmans’  lucid  analysis, 

in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  it  certainly  is  not  true:  the  bare  proposition 
that  one  must  not  philosophize  does  not  imply  the  proposition  that  one  must 
philosophize.  Things  are  different,  however,  if  the  propositional  content  that  one 
must  not  philosophize  is  made  the  object  of  an  activity  that  itself  counts  as  an 
instance  of  philosophizing.  (1991:  14)14 

Indeed  some  such  sort  of  activity  is  what  is  explicitly  mentioned  by  our 
sources  when  justifying  the  conditional  (2)  ‘If  one  must  not  philosophise, 
one  must  philosophise’:  inquiring  whether  one  should  philosophise  or 
not  (T62),  trying  to  prove  one’s  stance  towards  philosophy  (T67,  t68), 
discussing  what  one  ought  to  do  in  life  (t 64),  attempting  to  know  what 
philosophy  is  (t 63).  Once  again,  the  reasons  we  are  given  for  accepting  the 
kernel  of  the  dilemmatic  argument  (2)  appear  to  be  irrelevant  if  we  take 
that  conditional  literally  and  the  whole  argument  as  an  expanded  version 
of  CM. 

The  second  puzzle  involves  the  very  possibility  of  any  argument  in 
the  pattern  of  the  (JnAoo  ocfiTiTEOV  argument.  As  we  have  seen  in  part  1 
(chapter  6,  section  1),  in  his  Prior  Analytics  Aristotle  appears  to  endorse 
two  theses,  at  and  bt,  which  if  true  would  make  any  such  argument 
unsound:  premiss  (2)  is  a  denial  of  at,  and  (1)  and  (2)  are  jointly  incom¬ 
patible  with  bt.  To  voice  Kneale’s  qualms,  ‘did  Aristotle  ever  consider  in 
abstraction  the  pattern  of  inference  which  he  had  used  in  his  Protrepti- 
cust  And  did  he  realise  when  he  wrote  his  Prior  Analytics  that  57a36-bi7 
[cf.  T24  on  p.  106]  involved  rejection  of  that  pattern?’15  Kneale  s  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  he  did,  but  this  was  not  enough  to  save  him  from  his  his¬ 
toric  error  in  the  Analytics ,  presumably  due  to  an  ill-advised  change  of 

mind.  , 

Suddenly  it  looks  as  if  young  Aristotle’s  pithy  achievement  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  fatal  philosophical  rout,  a  dreadful  mix  of  falsehood,  irrelevance  and 
inconsistency.  Can  we  assist  him?  I  think  we  can  and  should.  To  begin  with, 
we  must  reject  a  tacit  assumption  which  Kneale  shares  with  many  other 

M  Cf.  also  Kneale  1957:  63:  Anyone  who  . .  .says  ou  c|>iAoCTO<j>TiTEOV  lays  himself  open  to  a  charge  of 
inconsistency,  since  he  has  already  begun  to  philosophise  in  enunciating  his  principle;  but  we  are 
not  entitled  on  that  account  to  say  ei  uni  JnAoao<)>r|TEOv,  <}uAoc70<}>r|TEOV. 

I?  Kneale  1957:  66  (slightly  adapted). 
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interpreters,  both  earlier16  and  later,17  and  which  was  first  convincingly  crit¬ 
icised  by  Rabinowitz.18  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  our  sources  attribute 
to  Aristotle  a  dilemmatic  argument  with  two  conditional  premisses  easily 
reducible  to  cm;  however,  the  two  sources  who  are  closest  to  Aristotle,  in 
time  (Cicero  ^WLactantius)  and  in  ‘spirit’  (Alexander  of  Aphrodisias),  do 
not  present  any  argument  of  that  form.  This  silence  alone  is  insufficient  to 
establish  that  no  such  argument  existed  in  the  ProtrepticusP  but  certainly 
casts  shadows  on  the  reliability  of  the  specific  wording  of  other  testimonies, 
particularly  given  the  non- Aristotelian  ‘flavour’  of  propositional  logic  of 
their  later  versions.20  It  is  not  wild  speculation  to  suppose  that  our  later 
sources  might  have  preserved  a  ‘Stoicising’  recasting  of  Aristotle’s  argument, 
whatever  its  exact  formulation  might  have  been:21  this  is  even  more  plausi¬ 
ble  when  one  realises  that  actually  even  among  them  there  is  no  complete 
consensus  on  the  exact  logical  form  of  the  argument  (cf.  n.  13  above).  We 
find  an  instructive  example  of  the  phenomenon  I  am  suggesting  in  what 
immediately  follows  T65: 

T69  Of  this  kind  [sc.  subconditional  syllogism]  is  also  Plato’s  argument  in  the 
Protagoras-.  ‘Whether  Protagoras  speaks  truly  or  speaks  falsely,  he  speaks  falsely; 
but  either  he  speaks  truly  or  he  speaks  falsely;  in  any  case  therefore  he  speaks 
falsely.’22  (schol.  in  Ammon.  inAPr.  11,  21—3) 

Not  only  would  you  remain  disappointed  if  you  browsed  the  Protagoras  in 
search  of  this  argument;  you  will  not  succeed  even  if,  more  shrewdly,  you 
peruse  the  Theaetetus,  since  nowhere  will  you  find  Socrates  arguing  against 
Protagoras  in  this  precise  form.  Our  scholiast  and  his  source  are  clearly 
reshaping  Plato’s  own  words  in  the  Theaetetus 23  into  that  particular  logical 

16  E.g.  Bywater,  Hirzel,  Diels,  Jaeger,  Bignone  (for  detailed  references  cf.  Chroust  1973:  vol.  11,  338057, 
Bellissima  and  Pagli  1996:  i86ni8). 

17  E.g.  Wilpert  i960:  106,  Bellissima  and  Pagli  1996:  182. 

18  Cf.  Rabinowitz  1957:  35-41.  Cf.  also  During  1961:  36,  Chroust  1964:  48-9. 

19  Pace  During  1961:  36. 

10  Pace  Schneeweifi  (2005:  90—3),  who  includes  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  original  Protrepticus  both 
the  precise  words  attributed  to  Aristotle  by  the  scholiast  in  T65  and  those  attributed  to  him  by  Elias 
in  T67.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  we  can  find  fragments  of  propositional  logic  in  Aristotle’s  logic  of 
terms. 

21  We  should  not  even  be  too  confident  that  the  verbal  adjective  cf>iAocro(j>r|TEOv  featured  in  Aristotle’s 
argument:  Alexander  has  ypP  ^iAocto^eTv  and  the  occurrences  of  the  term  cf>iAooo4>r|TEOv  which 
can  be  attributed  with  some  certainty  to  Aristotle  himself,  and  not  to  our  sources,  are  very  few 
(possibly  only  one  at  POxy  4.666.3,  55—6). 

22  toioutos  xcxi  6  ff Acrrcovos  ev  tco  PfpoTocyopa  Aoyos-  ei'te  aAr|0EUEi  flpoTayopas  eite  vpeuSETcn, 
v|/eu6etou'  aAAa  pfiv  f|  aAr|0EU£i  f|  tpguSETar  ttocvtcos  apa  tpEubETai. 

23  The  passage  referred  to  is  most  probably  Tht.  170C2— d3  (T7  on  p.  45). 
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pattern  (the  TrapaCTUvrm^evos  syllogism)24  in  which  they  are  currently 
interested;  why  should  not  they  be  doing  the  same  with  Aristotle  in  T65?25 

If  this  is  correct,  all  the  problems  I  have  raised  concerning  the  formal 
dilemma  attested  by  the  majority  of  our  sources  immediately  dissolve.  But 
can  we  reconstruct  the  original  Protrepticus  argument?  The  two  sources 
which  I  have  singled  out  as  arguably  more  reliable  offer  similar  clues,  but 
slightly  different  formulations.  From  Alexander  we  gather  that  according 
to  Aristotle  to  inquire  (£t|teTv)  whether  one  ought  to  philosophise  or  not 
is  already  to  do  philosophy,26  from  Lactantius  the  more  general  point  that 
to  discuss  ( disputare )  what  must  and  must  not  be  done  in  life  is  itself  to 
do  philosophy.  Lactantius  also  clarifies  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  one 
who  contends  against  philosophy  (which  includes,  but  presumably  does 
not  coincide  with,  saying  in  the  face  of  opposition  that  one  must  not 
philosophise)  falls  into  a  trap,  and  does  so  through  an  argument  which 
he  judges  ‘clever’.  It  is  not  difficult  to  supply  the  missing  link:  to  inquire 
about  some  issue  and  to  discuss  it  are  intrinsically  philosophical  activities, 
because  they  involve  the  appeal  to  reasons  and  proofs  in  defence  of  one’s 
view  and  against  the  opposite  one.  This  is  in  fact  the  way  the  dilemmatic 
argument  is  expanded  and  justified  by  Elias  and  David  in  T67  and  t68: 
inquiry  is  the  principle  of  philosophy  and  is  committed  to  the  use  of  proofs, 
and  philosophy  is  the  ‘mother  of  proof.  I  have  expressed  reservations  on 
the  reliability  of  the  reports  of  these  sixth-century  ad  Neoplatonists  as  far 
as  the  precise  logical  form  of  Aristotle’s  original  argument  is  concerned, 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  now  that  they  must  be  trusted  verbatim  on  the 
explanation  of  its  thrust  (after  all,  their  accounts  differ  slightly).27  However, 
their  testimonies  corroborate  Alexander’s  and  Lactantius’  shorter  reports, 
and  thus  help  us  to  get  a  firmer  understanding  of  the  probable  outline 
of  Aristotle’s  own  original  argument.  I  suggest  that  argument  might  have 

24  rfapaCTUVT] mmevos  is  a  technical  term  in  Stoic  logic,  but  it  indicates  a  kind  of  a^icopa  (‘assemble’) 
and  not  a  kind  of  argument:  a  true  rrapaowrippEvos  has  the  form  ‘Since  (eTtei)  p,  q\  where  q 
follows  from  p  and  p  is  true  (cf.  D.L.  7.71).  The  examples  collected  by  the  scholiast  belong  to  the 
whole  ancient  philosophical  and  rhetorical  tradition,  and  are  not  specifically  Stoic. 

25  Cf.  Rabinowitz  1957:  39. 

16  The  parenthesis  ‘as  he  [sc.  Aristotle]  himself  said  in  the  Protrepticus'  refers  only  to  ‘even  to  inquire 
into  this  very  thing,  whether  we  ought  to  philosophise  or  not,  is  to  philosophise’.  Diiring’s  remark 
that  ‘what  Alexander  says  implies  that  something  was  said  in  the  Protrepticus  concerning  the  question 
“must  one,  or  should  one,  philosophize’”,  and  nothing  more  (1961:  36),  is  exceedingly  deflationary. 
27  Both  of  them  slide  from  ‘one  must  not  philosophise’  in  the  dilemma  to  ‘philosophy  does  not 
exist’  in  their  justification  (yap)  and  explanation  (toOt  ecttiv)  of  it.  Once  again,  this  seems  to  be 
determined  by  their  own  personal  agendas:  Elias  for  example  is  interested  in  answering  one  by  one, 
concerning  philosophy,  the  four  standard  questions  (Trpo(3Af|paTa)  ‘Does  it  exist?’  (ei  ectti),  ‘What 
is  it?’  (ti  ectti),  ‘What  is  it  like?’  (otroTov  ti  ectti)  and  ‘Why  does  it  exist?’  (5ia  ti  ectti)  (cf.  in 
Porph.  I  sag-  3,  5—6). 
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sounded  like  this:  ‘If  your  position  is  that  one  must  philosophise,  you 
are  definitely  on  my  side  of  the  barricade,  and  safe  from  the  snares  of 
Isocrates’  shallow  rhetoric;  if  you  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  must 
not  philosophise,  you  ought  to  vindicate  this  crucial  choice  of  lifestyle, 
in  front  of  me  and  yourself,  by  offering  reasons  for  it;  but  don’t  you 
realise  that  choosing  what  to  do  (and  then  defending  your  choices)  on  the 
basis  of  reflection  and  argument,  and  not,  say,  by  ballot,  is  already  doing 
philosophy,  and  thus  you  have  already  jumped  over  the  fence  to  my  side?28 
In  any  case,  therefore,  whether  you  want  this  or  not,  you  are  bound  to 
agree  that  one  must  philosophise.’29 

(a)  q—>p  If  < your  position  is  that>  one  must 

philosophise,  then  <  you  yourself  admit  that> 
one  must  philosophise 

(b)  r<— A  s>^>p  If  <your  position  is  that>  one  must  not 

philosophise,  then  <you  must  reflect  on  this 
choice  and  argue  in  its  support,  but  by  doing 
so  you  are  already  choosing  to  do  philosophy, 
thereby  admitting  that>  one  must 
philosophise 

(c)  qVr  Either  <your  position  is  that>  one  must 

philosophise  or  <your  position  is  that>  one 
must  not  philosophise 

(d)  p  In  any  case,  therefore,  <you  must  admit 

that>  one  must  philosophise 

An  argument  along  these  general  lines  does  not  depend  on  the  unin¬ 
telligible  (and  not  so  mirabilis)  point  that  the  necessity  of  philosophising 
is,  mysteriously,  a  logical  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  not  philosophis¬ 
ing:  it  is  not,  therefore,  as  we  had  suspected,  a  genuine  instance  of  cm.3° 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  later  commentators  did  not  serve  Aristo¬ 
tle  well  by  stripping  his  argument  of  its  original  dialectical  clothing  (cf. 
pp.  31—2).  Importing  and  adjusting  a  hypothesis  I  have  formulated  for  the 
anti-sceptical  dilemmas  in  the  previous  chapter,  however,  we  can  suppose 

28  To  put  it  differently,  philosophy  must  be  used  even  by  those  who  want  to  deny  its  usefulness  (cf. 
p.  345M23). 

29  t68  suggests  that,  in  the  case  of  someone  who  already  believes  that  one  must  philosophise,  having 
to  give  reasons  for  his  position  will  confirm  and  strengthen  it. 

30  Cf.  Kneale  1957:  6 3:  ‘The  most  we  can  properly  assert  is  “If  anyone  says  there  should  be  no 
philosophising,  then  there  must  inevitably  be  some  philosophising,  namely,  that  which  he  has  just 
begun”,  and  this  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  premiss  for  the  consequentia  mirabilis .’ 
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that  even  those  who  later  reshaped  and  simplified  the  form  of  the  Protrep- 
ticus  argument  remained  fully  conscious  of  its  actual  logic,  and  used  that 
dilemma  as  an  elegant  elliptical  reminder  of  Aristotle’s  more  complex  and 
informal  dialectical  reasoning.  In  fact,  we  should  not  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  their  inspiration  could  have  come  from  the  Stoic  anti-sceptical 
dilemmas,  from  some  analogously  compressed  phrasing  devised  by  Aris¬ 
totle  himself  to  imprint  his  insight  upon  his  readers’  memories,  or  from 
both.  This  hypothesis  bears  a  threefold  dividend:  no  inconsistency  with 
at  would  arise,  the  key  premiss  (2)  would  no  longer  be  obviously  false, 
and  Elias’s  and  David’s  justification  and  paraphrase  of  the  argument  would 
escape  an  otherwise  easy  charge  of  sheer  irrelevance.  In  turn,  the  fecundity 
of  this  hypothesis  in  the  Aristotelian  setting  might  represent  further  indi¬ 
rect  support  for  its  parallel  application  to  the  exegesis  of  the  anti-sceptical 
dilemmas,  closing  a  circle  which  need  not  be  vicious. 

Even  if  not  by  cm,  was  Aristotle’s  argument  a  proper  proof,  by  self¬ 
refutation  of  the  contradictory,  of  the  necessity  of  doing  philosophy? 
Throughout  this  book  I  have  emphasised  the  idea  that  ancient  reversal 
strategies  did  not  aim  at  offering  positive  proof  of  the  absolute  truth  of 
certain  propositions;  what  they  did,  and  often  effectively,  was  to  show  that 
one  could  not  consistently  endorse  and  successfully  defend  such  proposi¬ 
tions  in  debate.  In  the  present  case  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  since 
we  are  not  informed  about  the  fine  details  of  Aristotle’s  own  formulation. 
To  allow  some  space  for  speculation,  if  his  point  was  only  that  whenever 
one  rationally  adopts,  justifies  and  defends  the  option  not  to  philosophise, 
either  against  a  flesh-and-blood  dialectical  opponent  or,  Platonically,  in  a 
silent  dialogue  with  oneself  (a  sort  of ‘monologic  dialectic’),31  one  is  thereby 
unconsciously  and  unwittingly  admitting  the  necessity  of  philosophy,  the 
‘mother  of  proofs’,  this  does  not  amount  to  proof  of  the  absolute  truth 
of  the  maxim  ‘one  must  philosophise’,  but  is  another  instance  of  the  now 
familiar  ad  hominem  reversal.  If  he  added,  either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  the 
extra  assumption  that  any  decision  on  what  to  do,  or  at  least  any  decision  of 
crucial  significance  for  one’s  life,  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  that  kind  of 
reasoned  assessment  of  its  merits  and  drawbacks,  then  the  absolute  necessity 
of  philosophy  was  proved32  (my  attempted  reconstruction  was  deliberately 
non-committal  with  respect  to  these  exegetical  options).33  Against  this  way 

31  Cf.  T139  on  p.  358. 

32  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  kind  of  necessity  (psychological,  moral,  logical .  .  . )  could  have  been 
established. 

33  Either  way,  I  do  not  agree  with  Nuchelmans  that  Aristotle’s  argument  is  centred  on  a  charge  of 
pragmatic  self-refutation  (i99I:  m)  >  at  least  if  pragmatic  self-refutation  is  intended  in  the  strict  sense 
identified  in  chapter  io. 
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of  strengthening  the  argument  one  might  object,  first  of  all,  that  such  an 
extra  assumption  alone  would  already  imply,  in  rather  question-begging 
fashion,  the  necessity  of  philosophising  (by  excluding  other  possible  sources 
of  motivation,  like  habit,  authority,  emotional  drive),  and  second  that  the 
whole  argument  is  open  to  the  retort  that  one  can  carefully  decide  with  the 
aid  of  argument  and  philosophy  that  one  ought  not  to  philosophise  and 
then  abandon  philosophy  altogether.34  To  borrow  a  metaphor  used  by  later 
Pyrrhonists,  the  (intrinsically  philosophical)  arguments  against  philosophy 
might  be  like  purgative  drugs  which  eliminate  both  the  pretensions  of 
philosophy  and  themselves.35 

Aristotle’s  Protrepticus  was  extremely  influential  in  the  history  of  Greek 
thought,  and  through  Cicero’s  once  renowned  Hortensius  at  least  some  of 
its  arguments  and  ideas  found  a  wide  audience  in  the  Latin  world  too.36 
Although  no  hard  evidence  can  substantiate  this  conjecture,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  argumentative  pattern  of  the  ({nAocroc^riTeov  argument, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  exactly,  inspired  the  Hellenistic  TrepiTpoTrf] 
arguments  against  the  deniers  of  the  existence  of  cause,  sign  and  proof 
which  we  have  analysed  in  the  previous  chapter.37  If  so,  it  would  be  even 

34  Cf.  Rohatyn  1977: 197. 

35  Cf.  part  ill,  chapter  14,  section  3  and  chapter  15,  section  2.  However,  one  might  reply  that  we  would 
still  need  philosophy  to  confirm  our  choice  and  be  ready  to  defend  it  against  criticism  at  later  times 
(for  a  similar  line  of  reasoning  against  the  Pyrrhonists  cf.  T135  on  pp.  337-8). 

36  It  was  reading  Cicero’s  Hortensius  that  turned  the  eighteen-year-old  Augustine  to  the  love  for 
philosophy  (cf.  Conf.  3.4,  8.7).  Probably  the  Hortensius  was  also  a  main  source  of  inspiration  for 
Boethius’  Consolatio. 

37  It  is  evident  that  Aristotle’s  cf>iAocrocj)V|TEov  argument  inspired  this  other  TrEpnpouf)  argument  in 
Sextus  Empiricus’  Against  the  Grammarians : 

oukoOv  tcov  xpiNipcoTcnxov  f)  ypappaTUjTiKT).  apsAsi  yoOv  ouSe  0EAf)oavTEs  6uvr|cr6pE0a 
TauTrjv  dnrEpiTpETTTcos  ocveAeiv-  ei  yap  ai  ayptloTov  SiSacrKoucrai  Tty  ypappaTi(jTiKT)v  etti- 
XEipiyjEis  Eicriv  euxpticttoi,  oute  Se  pvripovEuOfjvai  oute  tois  au0is  TrapaSoOfjvai  ycopis  ocuTfjs 
Suvavxai,  xps'ffiSiy  ecttiv  13  ypappaTictTiKT).  {M  1.53) 

Thus  grammatistic  is  among  the  most  useful  things.  Anyway,  even  if  we  wanted  to,  we  could  not 
eliminate  it  without  incurring  reversal  (cnTEprtpETTTcos):  for  if  the  arguments  which  teach  that 
grammatistic  is  useless  are  useful,  but  they  can  neither  be  recalled  nor  be  transmitted  to  those  who 
will  come  after  us  without  it,  then  grammatistic  is  needful. 

‘Grammatistic’  (ypappaTUTTixf)),  i.e.  the  basic  expertise  of  reading  and  writing  (as  opposed  to 
‘grammatic’  (ypappaTixf)),  the  technical  expertise  of  grammar,  exegesis  and  literary  criticism)  is 
useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  preserve  and  transmit  any  argument,  including  those  against  the 
usefulness  of  grammatistic;  therefore,  to  argue  against  the  usefulness  of  grammatistic  is  self-refuting, 
because  those  arguments  can  have  some  enduring  effect  only  thanks  to  grammatistic,  which  will 
thus  be  needed  even  by  those  who  deny  the  usefulness  of  grammatistic  (just  as  philosophy  is  needed 
even  by  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  doing  philosophy).  Notice  that  Sextus’  argument  assumes 
that  the  denier  of  grammatistic  will  have  to  recur  to  writing  to  transmit  his  views  and  arguments 
(especially  to  posterity),  but  this  assumption  seems  to  be  unwarranted  (although  some  separate  case 
could  be  made  for  the  idea  that  writing  will  be  the  most  effective  way  to  preserve  and  disseminate  the 
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easier  to  understand  why  certain  formal  schemas,  most  probably  non- 
Aristotelian,  were  projected  back  on  to  Aristotle’s  seminal  argument  by 
some  sources  unconcerned  with  historical  and  philological  accuracy. 

Another  strong  echo  of  Aristotle’s  strategy  (and  confirmation  of  its 
dialectical  nature)  resonates  in  the  short  section  of  Epictetus’  Discourses 
entitled  ‘How  is  logic  necessary?’: 

T70  When  someone  among  those  present  said  ‘Convince  me  that  logic  is  useful’, 
he  [sc.  Epictetus]  said  ‘Do  you  want  me  to  prove  this  to  you?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘Then 
must  I  use  a  demonstrative  argument?’  And  when  [the  person  in  the  audi¬ 
ence]  agreed,  [Epictetus  asked]:  ‘How  then  will  you  know  if  I  deceive  you 
sophistically?’  When  the  man  remained  silent,  he  said  ‘Do  you  see  how  you 
yourself  admit  that  this  [sc.  logic]  is  necessary,  if  without  it  you  cannot  even 
come  to  know  this  very  thing,  whether  it  is  necessary  or  not?’38  {Disc.  2.25) 

Substitute  ‘one  must  philosophise’  for  ‘logic  is  necessary’  (or  ‘logic  is 
useful’)  -  a  painless  substitution,  given  the  tight  links  we  have  found 
in  Aristotle’s  protreptic  tradition  connecting  philosophy,  dialectic  and 
proof  -  and  you  get  an  interesting  variant  of  Aristotle’s  lesson:  even  if 
the  burden  of  proof  were  not  on  you,  and  thus  you  did  not  need  logic  to 
argue  for  its  uselessness,  certainly  you  would  still  need  it  to  assess  (and, 
if  necessary,  unmask  the  fallacies  of)  the  arguments  of  others  who  try  to 
persuade  you  that  logic  is  useful.39 

useful  arguments  against  the  usefulness  of  grammatistic,  and  thus  the  proponent  of  those  arguments 
will  certainly  want  to  use  it).  For  Sextus’  distinction  between  ‘grammatistic’  and  ‘grammatic’  cf. 
S.E.  AT  1.41-96  and  Blank’s  commentary  (1998: 108-49). 

38  tcov  rrapovTcov  5e  tivos  eittovtos  tteTctov  ps,  oti  toc  AoyiKa xptpipctEcrTiv,  BeAeis,  e^t),  octtoSei'^co 
001  touto;  vai.  oukouv  Aoyov  p  octtoSeiktikov  SiaAExBpvai  5eT;  opoAoyficravTos  5e  ttoBev  oOv 
Eicrq,  av  o  e  aocfu'crcopai;  aicoTrpcravTos  5e  tou  avBpcbfrou  opas,  ecpT),  ttcos  cxutos  opoAoyETs  oti 
toOto  avayKcua  eo  tiv,  e!  xwPlS  auTtov  ou5’  cxuto  touto  Suvaoai  pa0Eiv,  TtoTEpov  avayxaTa 
f)  ouk  avayKcnd  ecttiv. 

19  Barnes  (1997b:  59—60)  attempts  to  reconstruct  Epictetus’  argument  as  a  non-dialectical  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  studying  logic: 

In  order  to  know  whether  or  no,t  it  is  necessary  to  study  logic, 
it  is  necessary  to  study  logic 

But  you  ought  to  know  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  study  logic 
Therefore:  you  ought  to  study  logic 

Barnes’  second  premiss  fails  to  reflect  T70S  dialectical  context,  and  for  this  reason  is  difficult 
to  accept:  it  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  Barnes  is  forced  to  conclude  that,  although  ‘it  is  a  nice 
question  . . .  whether  such  a  form  is  valid  or  not’,  at  face  value  the  argument  ‘reads,  no  doubt,  like 
a  sophism’.  For  the  point  that  logic  is  useful  and  necessary  to  unmask  sophistic  arguments  cf.  also 
Epict.  Disc.  1.7. 


CHAPTER  12 

Augustine's  Si  fallow  sum:  how  to  prove  one's 
existence  by  Consequentia  Mirabilis 


The  scholarly  myth  of  Augustine’s  lack  of  philosophical  talent  and  origi¬ 
nality  has  been  ditched  and  buried  for  some  time  now,  and  most  happily 
so.  I  suppose  it  was  partly  as  a  result  of  that  poisoning  prejudice  that  for 
a  long  time  Augustine’s  argument  usually  epitomised  as  Si  fallor,  sum  (‘If 
I  am  mistaken,  I  am’)  has  been  treated  with  some  superficiality,  as  an 
interesting  but  somehow  immature  and  deficient  anticipation  of,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  inspiration  for,  Descartes’  more  renowned  and  momentous  Cogito. 
At  most,  timid  attempts  were  made  to  compare  Augustine’s  argument  with 
Descartes’,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  serious  preliminary  analysis  of  the  logic 
of  both  the  results  were  less  than  memorable.1 

Things  have  changed  since  Matthews,  in  a  ground-breaking  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  1972,  first  focused  on  Augustine’s  argument  for  its  own  sake.  In  my 
account  I  shall  often  refer  to  Matthews’s  analysis,  because  of  its  exemplary 
rigour  and  especially  because,  while  never  using  the  label  ‘self-refutation’, 
it  construes  Augustine’s  argument  with  traits  startlingly  resembling  those 
with  which  I  have  been  drawing  my  outline  of  the  defining  features  of 
ancient  self-refutation.  As  in  chapter  7  of  part  1,  however,  I  shall  argue  that 
actually  Augustine’s  strategy  and  aim  differ  here,  in  important  respects, 
from  those  distinctive  of  ancient  self-refutation. 

Although  Augustine  himself  did  not  use  the  vocabulary  of  self-refutation 
with  reference  to  his  Si  fallor,  sum,  when  reading  the  relevant  texts  one  feels 
it  was  not  out  of  place  to  do  so  on  some  commentators’  part:2 

T71  Then  first  I  ask  you,  to  start  with  the  things  most  evident,  whether  you 
yourself  exist.  Or  perhaps  you  fear  that  concerning  this  question  you  are 

1  Hintikka  1962a  is  an  exception,  but  it  is  mostly  focused  on  Descartes’  Cogito.  The  similarity  between 
Augustine’s  and  Descartes’  arguments  was  first  signalled  to  Descartes  by  Mersenne  and  Arnauld,  but 
neither  they  nor  Descartes  himself  produced  any  in-depth  analysis  of  the  analogies  and  differences. 

1  Cf.  e.g.  Rist  1994:  65,  Harrison  1999:  201.  Descartes’  Cogito,  which  is  supposedly  similar,  is  also  often 
referred  to  as  a  typical  instance  of  self-refutation  argument  (‘absolute’  according  to  Passmore  1961: 
60—1  (cf.  p.  20503),  operational  according  to  Mackie  1964:  197—8). 
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mistaken,  when  if  you  did  not  exist  at  all,  by  no  means  you  could  be  mis¬ 
taken?  . . .  Therefore,  since  it  is  evident  that  you  exist ... 3  {Lib.  Arb.  2.3.7) 

T72  But  without  any  teasing  imagination  of  appearances  or  illusions,  it  is  most 
certain  to  me  that  I  am  and  that  I  know  and  I  love  this.  Concerning  these 
truths  I  do  not  fear  any  argument  of  the  Academics  who  say:  ‘What  if  you  are 
mistaken?’  For  if  I  am  mistaken,  I  am  {Si  enim  fallor,  sum).  For  one  who  does 
not  exist,  by  no  means  can  be  mistaken  either;  and  for  this  reason  I  am,  if  I 
am  mistaken.  Because  then  I  am  if  I  am  mistaken,  how  am  I  mistaken  about 
my  existence,  when  it  is  certain  that  I  am,  if  I  am  mistaken?  Since  therefore 
I,  who  would  be  mistaken,  would  exist,  even  if  I  would  be  mistaken,  without 
doubt  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this,  that  I  know  that  I  am.4  ( Civ.  Dei  11.26) 

T73  So  if  we  exclude  the  things  which  reach  the  soul  having  been  perceived  by  the 
body,  how  many  things  remain  that  we  know  in  the  same  way  as  we  know 
that  we  are  alive?  In  this  we  do  not  fear  at  all  that  because  of  some  resemblance 
of  truth  perhaps  we  are  mistaken,  because  it  is  certain  that  also  he  who  is 
mistaken  is  alive  ...  It  is  an  inner  knowledge  that  by  which  we  know  we  are 
alive.5  {Trin.  15. 12. 21) 

If  these  passages6  really  contain  a  self-refutation  argument,  we  need  to 
identify  what  refutes  itself  and,  connectedly,  what  the  conclusion  of  the 
argument  is  supposed  to  be.  One  might  be  tempted  to  presume,  quite 
simply,  that  what  is  concluded  is  the  speaker’s  existence  {sum),  and  that 
this  conclusion  is  somehow  inferred  from  the  premiss  that  he  is  mistaken 
{fallor),  as  the  catchphrase  Si  fallor,  sum  suggests.  This  temptation,  excited 
by  the  seeming  parallelism  with  Descartes’  Cogito,  ergo  sum  (‘I  think, 
therefore  I  am),  ought  to  be  resisted  with  resolve;  since  the  hypothetical 
mistake  at  issue  in  all  these  passages  is  erroneously  thinking  that  one 

1. 

3  Quare  priusabs  te  quaero,  ut  de  manifestissimis  capiamus exordium,  utrum  tu  ipse  sis.  An  tu  fortasse 
metuis,  ne  in  hac  interrogatione  fallaris,  cum  utique  si  non  esses,  falli  omnino  non  posses? . .  .  Ergo 
quoniam  manifestum  est  esse  te . .  . 

4  Sed  sine  ulla  phantasiarum  vel  phantasmatum  imaginatione  ludificatoria  mihi  esse  me  idque  nosse 
et  amare  certissimum  est.  Nulla  in  his  veris  Academicorum  argumenta  formido  dicentium:  Quid  si 
falleris?  Si  enim  fallor,  sum.  Nam  qui  non  est,  utique  nec  falli  potest;  ac  per  hoc  sum,  si  fallor.  Quia 
ergo  sum  si  fallor,  quomodo  esse  me  fallor,  quando  certum  est  me  esse,  si  fallor?  Quia  igitur  essem 
qui  fallerer,  etiamsi  fallerer,  procul  dubio  in  eo,  quod  me  novi  esse,  non  fallor. 

5  His  ergo  exceptis  quae  a  corporis  sensibus  in  animum  veniunt,  quantum  rerum  remanet  quod  ita 
sciamus,  sicut  nos  vivere  scimus?  In  quo  prorsus  non  metuimus,  ne  aliqua  verisimilitudine  forte 
fallamur,  quoniam  certum  est  etiam  eum  qui  fallitur  vivere .  .  .  Intima  scientia  est  qua  nos  vivere 
scimus. 

6  I  have  listed  these  three  passages  in  their  likely  chronological  order:  De  Libero  Arbitrio  2  ( c .  389  ad), 
De  Civitate  Dei  11  (c.  417  ad),  De  Trinitate  15  (after  420  ad).  Other  passages  often  mentioned  in 
discussions  of  Augustine’s  Si  fallor,  sum  are  Trin.  10.10.14  (T74on  p.  202),  Ver.  Relig.  39.73  (cf.  n.  7 
on  p.  123),  Vit.  Beat.  2.7  and  Sol.  2.1.1.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  last  two  passages  because  they  merely 
state  the  general  idea  that  we  know  with  full  certainty  that  we  exist  and  are  alive. 
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exists,  as  the  context  makes  abundantly  clear,  one  could  never  use  fallor  as 
the  true  premiss  of  a  modus  ponens  argument  intended  to  establish  one’s 
existence  {Si  fallor,  sum;  fallor;  ergo  sum).7  On  the  basis  of  this  indisputable 
point,  Matthews  concludes  that  Augustine’s  project  was  not,  after  all,  to 
reason  constructively  for  an  elementary  truth  such  as  1  exist’,  but  only 
to  argue  destructively  against  sceptical  doubt  or,  as  Matthews  puts  it, 
contra  academicos .8  T72,  with  its  richer  exposition,  is  illuminating  for  this 
perspective.  Augustine  claims  to  be  certain  of  his  existence,  despite  the 
Sceptic’s  urging:  ‘What  if  you  are  mistaken?’9  Augustine  explains  why  he 
does  not  fear  such  a  taunt,  and  Si  fallor,  sum  is  the  heart  of  his  rebuff  to 
the  Sceptic’s  question.  This  is  how,  according  to  Matthews  (1972:  162), 
in  T72  Augustine  proves  that  the  possibility  the  Sceptic  conjures  up  is  no 
possibility  at  all: 

(mi)  If  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  I  am,  I  am  not 

(M2)  If  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  I  am,  I  am 

(M3)  If  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  I  am,  both  I  am  and 
I  am  not 

(M4)  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  that  I  From  (M3),  reductio  ad 
am  mistaken  in  thinking  absurdum 

that  I  am. 

Matthews,  who  is  admirably  attentive,  in  the  first  part  of  his  paper,  to 
discarding  possible  interpretations  of  the  logic  of  T72  fitting  poorly  Augus¬ 
tine’s  actual  phrasing,  falls  short  of  his  own  desiderata  here:  nowhere  in  the 
texts  I  have  quoted  is  premiss  (mi)  formulated,  nor  does  Augustine  suggest 
that  his  conclusion  is  reached  through  an  argument  in  the  form  of  reductio 
ad  absurdum™ 

7  Cf..  Matthews  1972: 162-3. 

8  Cf.  also  Abercrombie  (1938:  64),  according  to  whom  in  T72  the  Si  fallor,  sum  ‘appears  most  clearly 
in  its  true  colours  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  and  nothing  more’. 

9  As  Rist  (1994:  65)  suggests,  ‘in  The  Trinity . .  .  the  kinds  of  mistakes  the  Academic  has  in  mind  are 
spelled  out:  perhaps  you  are  dreaming?  Or  insane?’  (cf..  Trin.  15. 12. 21). 

10  On  this  reconstruction,  the  structure  of  Augustine’s  argument  would  resemble  that  of  the  Stoic  Sicc 
Suo  TpoTriKcbv  of  t6o  on  p.  180  (cf.  chapter  10). 


For  the  meaning  of  ‘to  be 
mistaken’:  if  I  am  mistaken  in 
thinking  that p,  then  not -p 
Because  to  do  anything, 
including  being  mistaken,  I 
must  exist 
From  (mi)  and  (M2) 
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201 


Let  us  attempt  a  reconstruction  more  closely  adhering  to  Augustine’s 
formulation  in  T72:11 


(1)  If  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  I  am,  I  am12 

(2)  If  I  am,  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  I  am14 


If  something  does  not  exist,  it 
cannot  do  anything,  including 
be  mistaken13 
For  the  meaning  of ‘to  be 
mistaken’:  if p,  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  p 


(3)  Therefore,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  I  am15 

As  in  Matthews’  proposal  inspected  above,  here  (1)  Si  fallor,  sum  is  not  the 
elliptical  formulation  of  a  whole  argument  concluding  one’s  existence,  but 
the  first  premiss  of  an  argument  for  the  impossibility  of  being  in  error  about 
one’s  existence.16  The  other  premiss,  (2),  is  the  contrapositive  of  Matthews’s 
(mi)  and  is  clearly  stated  in  T72;  but  how  does  the  conclusion  (3 )  follow  these 
premisses?  It  is  obvious  that  (1)  and  (2)  entail,  by  transitivity,  the  unstated 
‘If  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking  that  I  am,  I  am  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
I  am’;  and  (3)  follows  from  this  conditional  by  Consequentia  Mirabilis: 


(1)  If p,  then  q 

(2)  If  q,  then  not-p 

<2.i>  If p,  then  not -p  From  (1)  and  (2),  by  transitivity 


(3)  Therefore,  not-p  From  <2.1  >,  by  cm  1 

Just  as  in  his  Soliloquia  argument  for  the  imperishability  of  truth  (cf.  part 
1,  chapter  7),  while  not  making  explicit  use  of  cm  Augustine  seems  to  be 
relying  here  on  its  validity,  again  marking  his  difference  from  all  the  other 


11  For  similar  reconstructions  cf.  Kirwan  1983:  221  and  Matthews’s  later  revision  in  Matthews  1992: 
33-4- 

12  Si  fallor,  sum. 

13  Nam  qui  non  est,  utiqnenecfalli potest.  To  adopt  the  jargon  which  Hintikka  (1962a)  uses  in  his  analysis 
of  Descartes’  Cogito,  Augustine’s  reason  for  the  truth  of  premiss  (1)  is  not  (unlike  in  the  case  of  the 
Cogito )  the  existentially  self-defeating  character  of  the  first  person  performance  of  ‘I  am  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  I  am’  (or  of ‘I  am  not’),  but  the  general  inference  of  the  form  B(«)— >{3x)(x—a)  (if 
an  individual  has  an  attribute,  e.g.  being  mistaken,  it  exists,  where  non-existence  is  not,  of  course, 
to  be  considered  an  ‘attribute’). 

14  Qiwmodo  esse  me  fallor,  quando  certum  est  me  esse? 

15  Procul  dubio  in  eo,  quod  me  novi  esse,  non  fallor. 

16  According  to  Coughlan,  ‘in  post-Wittgensteinian  terminology,  “Si fallor,  sum ”  makes  a grammatical 
point:  only  of  things  which  at  least  exist  does  it  make  sense  to  say  that  they  might  be  mistaken’ 
(1982: 149).  Actually,  however,  Augustine  uses  this  point  to  make  a  dijferent  point,  the  impossibility 
of  being  mistaken  about  one’s  existence  (and  it  is  not  clear  anyway  that  the  point  used  could  be 
correctly  called  ‘grammatical’,  or  that  Wittgenstein  himself  would  have  called  it  ‘grammatical’). 


sources  for  self-refutation  arguments  we  have  discussed  so  far.17  What  we 
could  not  find  in  so  many  earlier  arguments  makes  its  unheralded  (and 
indeed  tacit)  appearance,  again,  with  Augustine  at  the  end  of  antiquity. 

Matthews’s  emphasis  on  the  point  that  Augustine  is  not  reasoning  con¬ 
structively,  to  prove  his  own  existence,  but  is  arguing  destmctively,  against 
sceptical  challenges,  which  might  appear  to  be  in  perfect  tune  with  the 
ancient  approach  to  self-refutation,  must  then  be  qualified  in  light  of 
what  we  have  just  seen.  Surely  Augustine’s  argument  is  meant  to  provide  a 
dialectical  refutation  of  the  Sceptics  inasmuch  as  it  answers  their  suspicion 
‘What  if  you  are  mistaken?’18  by  proving  that  error  about  one’s  existence 
is,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  impossible.  However,  Augustine’s  argument  is  not 
dialectical  in  the  narrower  sense  we  have  used  in  our  discussion  of  ancient 
self-refutation:  for  it  does  not  retort  the  doubt  of  the  Sceptics  against  them 
to  show  that  they  themselves  are  committed  to  admitting  Augustine’s  exis¬ 
tence  whenever  they  suggest  he  might  be  mistaken  even  in  thinking  that 
he  exists.  We  can  imagine  how  such  a  different  ad  hominem  strategy  would 
mn:  ‘You  protest  that  perhaps  I  am  mistaken  about  my  own  existence;  but 
certainly  to  be  mistaken  I  must  exist;  so  whenever  you  express  your  doubts, 
actually  you  are  the  first  to  accept  my  existence.’  Unlike  Augustine’s  actual 
argument,  this  would  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  being 
mistaken  about  one’s  existence,  but  only  of  the  self-refuting  character  of 
the  sceptical  objection. 

This  clarification  about  the  use  of  ‘dialectical’  brings  me  to  another 
point  on  which  my  analysis  diverges  from  Matthews’s.  It  is  undeniable 
that  Augustine’s  argument  is  not  aimed  at  proving  his  existence  directly, 
however,  it  is  precisely  because,  unlike  narrowly  dialectical  arguments,  it 
does  prove  some  absolute  truth  (the  impossibility  that  one  is  mistaken 
whenever  one  thinks  that  one  exists)  that  it  can  also  be  used  to  prove  one’s 
existence.  If  no  one  can  erroneously  believe  he  exists,  whoever  believes  he 

17  I  could  not  find  any  obvious  historical  antecedent  for  Augustine’s  argument.  The  only  argument 
loosely  related  is  far  from  brilliant: 

eo'ti  Se  yE  'yuxf],  c^aoiv,  EiyE  xai  6  Asycov  p-f)  Elvai  tpuyfiv  auTfj  Ttpoaxpcbpevos  toOto  &tto- 
cfjalvETai. 

But  the  soul  exists,  they  claim,  since  even  he  who  says  that  the  soul  does  not  exist  asserts  this  by 
using  it.  (S.E.  Af  9.198) 

The  idea  that  only  beings  with  a  soul  can  make  assertions  obviously  begs  the  question  against  the 
deniers  of  the  existence  of  soul.  For  the  idea,  perhaps  with  the  same  origin,  that  what  is  evident 
must  of  necessity  be  used  (TtpooxpcbvTai)  even  by  those  who  contradict  it  see  Epict.  Disc.  2.20.1 
(cf.  p.  iisnyo  and  p.  345ni23).  For  a  possible  source  of  inspiration  for  Augustine’s  argument  cf.  Cic. 
Tusc.  1. 12-13. 

18  Cf.  also  Rist  1994:  64. 
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exists,  does  exist;  and  since  Augustine  does  believe  he  exists,  he  can  prove 
to  himself  and  to  the  Sceptic  that  he  exists.19  According  to  Matthews, 
Augustine  considers  knowledge  of  his  own  existence  direct  and  immediate 
and  therefore  as  something  neither  capable  of  justification  by  appeal  to 
something  more  basic,  nor,  of  course,  requiring  any  such  justification’ 
(1972:  159-60).  None  the  less,  our  direct  certainty  of  our  own  existence 
might  be  confirmed  by,  or  might  even  partially  consist  in,  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  even  coherently  doubt  it,  because  error  about  it  is ,  logically 
impossible,  as  the  Si  fallor,  sum  establishes.  This  is  what  in  fact  emerges 
from  our  texts:  in  T71  the  evident  status  of  one’s  existence  is  treated  as 
a  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  being  mistaken  about  it;  in  T72 
the  absolute  certainty  of  one’s  existence  is  guaranteed  by  the  absence  of 
the  usual  sources  of  error  and  the  demonstrable  inefficacy  of  the  sceptical 
objection;  in  T73  the  intima  scientia  by  which  we  know  we  are  alive  is  not 
treated  as  something  distinct  from  the  lack  of  fear  of  being  mistaken  which 
results  from  the  Si  fallor,  sum.10 

Whether  Augustine’s  primary  aim  was  to  conclude  the  impossibility 
of  being  mistaken  about  one’s  existence,  or,  just  a  little  step  further,  the 
necessity  of  one’s  existence  whenever  one  considers  it,  what  is  essential  for 
us  is  that  Si  fallor,  sum  is  the  key  premiss  in  a  cm  apparently  unknown  to 
his  predecessors. 

The  logic  of  the  Si  fallor,  sum  differs  in  an  instructive  way  from  that  of 
another  interesting  Augustinian  argument: 

T74  Let  us  consider  more  carefully  the  things  which  we  have  posited,  tha,t  all  the 
minds  know  themselves  and  are  certain  of  themselves  . . .  But  who  could  doubt 
that  he  lives,  remembers,  understands,  wants,  thinks,  knows  and  judges?  For 
even  if  he  doubts,  he  lives;  if  he  doubts,  he  remembers  why  he  doubts;  if  he 
doubts,  he  understands  that  he  doubts;  if  he  doubts,  he  wants  to  be  certain; 
if  he  doubts,  he  thinks;  if  he  doubts,  he  knows  that  he  does  not  know; 
if  he  doubts,  he  agrees  that  he  ought  not  to  give  assent  rashly.  Therefore, 
whoever  doubts  about  other  things,  ought  not  to  doubt  about  all  these 
things;  for  if  they  were  not  the  case,  he  could  not  doubt  about  anything.21 
{Trin.  10.10.14) 

19  Cf.  Kirwan  1983:  221. 

20  Similarly,  at  Trin.  10. 10. 14  self -certainty,  an  attribute  of  all  minds,  is  one  and  the  same  thing  as  the 
impossibility  of  consistently  being  in  doubt  about  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  our  mind  (cf. 
T74  below). 

21  Et  ea  quae  posuimus,  omnes  mentes  de  se  ipsis  nosse  certasque  esse,  diligentius  attendamus .  . .  Vivere 
se  tamen  et  meminisse,  et  intellegere,  et  velle,  et  cogitare,  et  scire,  et  iudicare  quis  dubitet?  Quando- 
quidem  etiam  si  dubitat,  vivit;  si  dubitat,  unde  dubitet  meminit;  si  dubitat,  dubitare  se  intellegit; 
si  dubitat,  certus  esse  vult;  si  dubitat,  cogitat;  si  dubitat,  scit  se  nescire;  si  dubitat,  iudicat  non  se 
temere  consentire  oportere.  Quisquis  igitur  alicunde  dubitat,  de  his  omnibus  dubitare  non  debet; 
quae  si  non  essent,  de  ulla  re  dubitare  non  posset. 
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Augustine  argues  that  one  ought  not  to  doubt  certain  basic  truths  about 
oneself  (for  example,  that  one  is  alive,  remembers,  wants,  thinks),  because 
the  very  act  of  doubting  them  implies  the  truth  of  what  is  being  doubted 
and,  conversely,  what  is  being  doubted  is  a  necessary  pre-condition  for  the 
very  possibility  of  all  doubts,  these  included.22  In  other  words,  he  argues 
for  the  impossibility  of  doubting  certain  things  consistently ,  and  not  for 
the  absolute  impossibility,  logical  or  psychological,  of  doubting  them.  For 
example,  I  can  doubt  (incoherently)  whether  I  am  alive,  without  realising 
that  my  very  doubting  proves  well  enough  that  I  am  alive,23  whereas 
I  cannot  mistakenly  think  that  I  am  alive.  Unlike  in  the  Si  fallor,  sum , 
the  incoherent  doubts  that  Augustine  considers  in  T74  might  be  labelled 
pragmatically  self-refuting  in  a  way  parallel  to  Mackie’s  strict  formal  analysis 
discussed  in  chapter  10:  their  occurrence  is  not  barred,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  sufficient  to  verify  their  content,  thus  dispelling  them. 

T74  can  be  usefully  compared  to  an  interestingly  different  argument 
which  Augustine  presents  in  the  first  book  of  his  De  Libero  Arbitrio  ( On 
Free  Choice): 

T75  Aug.:  Now  I  ask  you  whether  we  have  a  will. 

Evod.:  I  don’t  know. 

Aug.:  Do  you  want  to  know  this? 

Evod.:  I  don’t  know  this  either. 

Aug.:  Then  ask  me  nothing  more. 

Evod.:  Why? 

Aug.:  Because  I  ought  not  to  answer  your  question  unless  you  want  to  know 
what  you  ask.  Secondly,  because  unless  you  want  to  attain  to  wisdom,  I 
ought  not  to  discuss  such  things  with  you.  Finally,  you  can’t  be  my  friend, 
unless  you  want  my  well-being.  But  surely  you  will  have  already  seen 
whether  you,  as  regards  yourself,  do  not  have  any  will  to  live  happily. 
Evod.:  I  admit  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  will.24  {Lib.  Arb.  1.12.25) 

22  The  idea  that  genuine  doubt  requires  understanding  that  one  is  doubting  is  also  used  by  Augustine 
in  Ver.  Relig.  39.73  (cf.  p.  H3n7). 

23  Or  so  Augustine’s  argument  goes:  on  a  certain  conception  of  what  it  is  to  be  alive,  I  might  perhaps 
doubt  whether  I  am  alive  and  then  discover  that  I  am  in  fact  dead  and  about  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Heaven. 

24  A.:  Nam  quaero  abs  te,  sitne  aliqua  nobis  voluntas. 

E.:  Nescio. 

A.:  Visne  hoc  scire? 

E.:  Et  hoc  nescio. 

A.:  Nihil  ergo  deinceps  me  interroges. 

E.:  Quare? 

A.:  Quia  roganti  tibi  respondere  non  debeo,  nisi  volenti  scire  quod  rogas.  Deinde  nisi  velis  ad 
sapientiam  pervenire,  sermo  tecum  de  huiusmodi  rebus  non  est  habendus.  Postremo  meus 
amicus  esse  non  poteris,  nisi  velis  ut  bene  sit  mihi.  Iam  vero  de  te  tu  ipse  videris,  utrum  tibi 
voluntas  nulla  sit  beatae  vitae  tuae. 

E.:  Fateor,  negari  non  potest  habere  nos  voluntatem. 
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Whereas  in  T74  doubting  whether  one  has  will  is  already  an  actual  man¬ 
ifestation  of  will  (the  will  to  become  certain  that  one  has  will),  in  T75 
disavowing  knowledge  of  whether  one  has  will  ( voluntas )  is  not  by  itself 
sufficient  to  establish,  by  pragmatic  self-refutation,  the  existence  of  will. 
For,  as  Harrison  lucidly  comments, 

Evodius  could  (that  is,  it  is  open  to  him  to)  persist  in  denying  knowledge  of 
the  will . . .  keep  saying  ‘nescio’.  This,  however,  would  entail  his  giving  up  on 
knowledge,  on  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  indeed  on  dialogue . . .  My  denying 
that  I  have  will  is,  we  might  say,  self-defeating,  in  the  sense  that  it  does  away  with 
a  condition  for  my  further  participation  in  the  conversation  and  for  my  learning: 
my  will  to  know.  (1999:  202,  italics  mine) 

It  is  ‘only’  because  Evodius25  is  not  ready  to  give  up  inquiry  and  dia¬ 
logue  that  he  is  forced  to  admit,  in  the  end,  the  existence  of  will.  After 
a  demonstration  by  cm  that  we  could  never  be  mistaken  about  our  own 
existence  (T72)  and  a  pragmatic  self-refutation  argument  concluding  that 
certain  doubts  dispel  themselves  in  virtue  of  their  very  existence  (T74), 
we  encounter  in  T75  something  which  bears  some  interesting  resemblance 
to  those  forms  of  dialectical  self-refutation  which  we  have  examined  in 
chapters  10  and  11.  Just  as  you  cannot  even  debate  with  me  about  and 
against  certain  fundamental  philosophical  concepts  (reasons,  signs  and 
proofs)  or  philosophy  itself  unless  you  are  ready  to  make  some  use  of  diem, 
thus  also  acknowledging  their  existence  and  importance,  in  the  same  way 
you,  as  a  human  being,  cannot  enter  meaningful  conversation  with  me 
about  the  will  unless  you  are  ready  to  acknowledge  at  least  that  you  are 
driven  into  it  by  some  basic  motivations,  such  as  the  will  to  know,  that 
could  not  exist  unless  there  were  something  like  a  will.26 

25  For  the  view  that  the  standard  identification  of  Augustine’s  interlocutor  with  Evodius  is  inaccurate 
cf.  Harrison  1999:  205n20. 

26  For  in-depth  discussion  of  T75,  its  context,  its  pivotal  role  within  the  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  and  its 
relation  with  other  'cogito- like’  arguments  cf.  Harrison  2006. 


CHAPTER  13 

A  step  back:  operational  self-refutations  in  Plato 


13. 1  WHAT  IS  OPERATIONAL  SELF-REFUTATION? 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  part  n  we  have  focused  on  several  cases  in 
which,  roughly  speaking,  a  certain  propositional  content  was  denounced 
as  being  in  conflict  with,  or  perhaps  falsified  by,  the  particular  way  in  which 
it  was  put  forward.  This  is  a  logical  ailment  which  Mackie  calls  ‘pragmatic 
self- refutation’,  but  which,  I  have  recommended,  is  best  split  into  the 
two  distinct  notions  of  ad  hominem  self- refutation  and  (strict)  pragmatic 
self-refutation.  Mackie  also  introduced  a  stronger  form  of  self-refutation 
(though  weaker  than  the  absolute  one),1  which  he  baptised  ‘ operational se. lf- 
refutation’:  a  proposition p  is  operationally  self-refuting  when,  although  it 
could  be  true,  there  is  no  way  of  coherently  presenting  it,  since  the  very 
act  of  asserting  p  also  entails  a  commitment  to  something  else  which  is  in 
conflict  with p ,  and  thus  to  a  contradiction.2  For  example,  Mackie  explains, 
“‘I  believe  nothing”  seems  to  be  operationally  self-refuting;  I  may  in  fact 
believe  nothing,  but  I  cannot  myself  coherently  assert  that  this  is  so’  (1964: 
197),  since  ‘anyone  who  asserts  that  he  believes  nothing  implicitly  commits 
himself  to  asserting  that  he  believes  that  he  believes  nothing,  and  hence 
to  denying  his  original  assertion’  (196). 3  In  more  formal  terms,  Mackie 

1  Cf.  chapter  2. 

2  This  is  based  on  the  disputable  assumption  that  ‘the  only  possible  way  of  presenting  the  item  is  to 
“coherently  assert”  it’  (Mackie  1964:  197).  Elsewhere  Mackie  limits  himself  to  the  weaker  and  more 
plausible  claim  that  operationally  self-refuting  propositions  cannot  be  coherently  asserted ,  leaving 
the  possibility  open  that  there  may  be  coherent  alternative  non-assertoric  modes  of  presentations  for 
operationally  self-refuting  propositions. 

3  Mackie’s  account  of  operational  self-refutation  is  reminiscent  of  what  Passmore  had  called  ‘absolute 
self-refutation’:  ‘formally,  the  proposition  p  is  absolutely  self-refuting,  if  to  assert  p  is  equivalent  to 
asserting  both  p  and  not-p'  (1961:  60);  ‘only  if  a  philosophical  argument  can  show  in  this  way  that  a 
sentence  can  propose  nothing  —  because  what  it  asserts,  if  it  were  taken  to  propose  something,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  presuppositions  of  all  proposing  —  is  it  pointing,  I  suggest,  to  an  absolute 
self-refutation.  To  assert  that,  for  example,  “there  are  no  truths”  is  to  assert  both  that  there  are  and 
there  are  not  truths  because,  precisely,  to  assert  is  to  assert  to  be  true'  (68). 
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proves  that  ‘for  any  [operator]  d  that  is  prefixable  in  the  weaker  sense4 
that  asserting  that  p  would  implicitly  commit  one  to  asserting  that  dp, 
—>a{—>(^p)dp)  is  a  logical  law,  that  is,  the  proposition  symbolised  by  n(3 p)dp 
cannot  be  coherently  asserted,  and  hence  this  proposition  is  operationally 
self-refuting’  (197).  Here  is  Mackie’s  demonstration  for  the  fan  of  logical 
formalism: 

(1)  ap—>adp  Law  for  the  weakly  prefixable 

operators  d’s 

(2)  —>(ap/\a—>p)  First  rule  governing  coherent 

assertion5 

(3)  {p^f)~ >{ap—. >aefj  Second  rule  governing  coherent 

assertion6 

(4)  a(-'{3p)dp)^>ad{-'{3p)dp)  From  (1),  by  substitution 

(5)  d{— '(3p)dp)^>-' >(-> '{^p)dp)  Existential  generalisation  and 

double  negation 

(6)  ad{-'{3p)dp)^>a^{-'(3p)dp)  From  (5)  and  (3) 

(7)  a{-‘(3p)dp)-+a-'{-'(3p)dp)  From  (4)  and  (6),  by  transitivity 

(8)  a(-'(3p)dp)->{a(-'(lp)dp)  From  (7),  by  the  law 

/\a-'(~'(3p)dp))  ip-+q)^{p-+ipM)) 

(9)  —>a(—>{3p)dp)  From  (8)  and  (2),  by  modus 

tollendo  tollens 

'  \ 

As  Mackie  admits,  one  major  issue  is  to  determine  what  operators  are 
weakly  prefixable,  that  is  to  ‘decide  in  what  circumstances  someone  is 
implicitly  committed  to  asserting  something’  (196)  when  asserting  some¬ 
thing  else.  The  only  examples  Mackie  mentions  are  ‘I  think  that’,  ‘I  believe 
that’,  ‘It  is  intelligible  that’,  and,  with  less  confidence,  ‘I  know  that’.  When¬ 
ever  I  assert  some  proposition  p,  I  am  thereby  committing  myself  at  least  to 
assert  also  that  p  is  an  object  of  my  thinking,  that  I  believe  that  p,  and  that 
p  is  intelligible;  but  then  it  is  incoherent  (operationally  self-refuting)  to 

4  Weaker  than  the  sense  in  which  the  operators  involved  in  Mackie’s  absolute  self-refutation  are  also 
prefixable  (cf.  part  i,  chapter  2). 

5  ‘One  cannot  coherently  assert  a  self-contradiction’  (Mackie  1964:  196).  The  way  Mackie  formalises 
this  rule  is  objectionable:  —'(apAa—'p)  corresponds  to  ‘it  is  not  the  case  that  two  assertions  with 
contradictory  contents  are  both  coherent’.  ~'a{pA—'p)  would  have  been  a  better  formalisation  of 
Mackie’s  intended  rule. 

6  ‘Anyone  who  asserts  something  is  thereby  implicitly  committed  to  asserting  at  least  whatever  is 

entailed  by  what  he  asserts’  (Mackie  1964:  196).  For  an  objection  to  Mackie’s  formalisation  here 

cf.  n.  9  below. 
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make  assertions  such  as  ‘I  am  not  thinking  anything’,  ‘I  have  no  beliefs’,  or 
‘Nothing  is  intelligible’.  When  we  come  to  ‘I  know  that’,  however,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  this  is  an  operator  involved  in  operational  self-refutation 
becomes  immediately  thorny,  is  it  really  true  that  by  asserting  something 
I  am  thereby  committing  myself  to  the  claim  that  I  know  what  I  am 
asserting?7  If  the  identity  of  the  relevant  prefixable  operators  is  debatable, 
then  also  the  real  success  of  the  corresponding  self-refutation  arguments 
will  be  equally  debatable.8 

Another  difficulty  for  Mackie’s  formal  account  of  operational  self¬ 
refutation,  which  will  become  apparent  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  some  alleged  ancient  instances,  is  that  often  it  is  impossible  to 
single  out  an  operator  of  the  requested  kind  expressing  the  commitments 
of  one’s  asserting  that  p.  This  makes  it  unworkable  in  most  cases  to  fit 
the  actual  argument  within  the  rigid  logical  cast  presented  above;9  none 
the  less,  let  us  examine  whether  Mackie’s  informal  account  of  operational 
self-refutation  can  still  be  a  serviceable  tool  for  our  exegesis  of  the  ancient 
arguments. 

13.2  THE  REFUTATION  OF  EXTREME  FLUX  (THT.  I79C-183B) 

At  the  end  of  chapter  4  in  part  1  we  left  Protagoras  rushing  off  back  to 
Hades  after  incurring  a  disastrous  reversal  handed  him  by  Socrates.  The 
Measure  Doctrine  in  its  broadest  scope  is  no  longer  tenable  by  Protagoras, 
or  indeed  anyone  else,  but  perhaps  some  fragment  of  it  can  still  survive  the 

7  For  a  positive  answer  cf.  Williamson  2000:  43. 

8  One  operator  that  seems  to  be  weakly  prefixable  but  that  Mackie  does  not  mention  is  ‘It  is  true  that’: 
we  can  argue  that  it  is  (operationally)  self-refuting  to  assert  that  ‘Nothing  is  true’,  because  to  assert 
something  is  to  assert  it  to  be  true  (cf.  my  analysis  of  T35  in  section  2  of  chapter  6,  p.  i2on82  and 
n.  3  above).  Probably  Mackie  does  not  include  ‘It  is  true  that’  among  his  weakly  prefixable  operators 
since  he  already  includes  it  among  the  (unqualified)  prefixable  operators  involved  in  stronger  absolute 
self-refutation  (for  my  criticism  of  Mackie’s  strategy  cf.  chapter  2  in  part  1). 

9  Probably  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Mackie  claims  to  be  offering  a  formal  analysis  of  the  ‘ elementary 
types  of  self-refutation’  (1964: 193,  italics  mine;  cf.  ‘ basic  types’  (197)).  Mackie’s  formal  reconstruction 
of  operational  self-refutation  also  has  some  intrinsic  shortcomings.  I  have  signalled  one  of  them  in 
n.  5  above;  let  me  mention  another  one  here.  According  to  Mackie,  the  ‘variable  operator  a  is  ‘to 
be  read  as  “x  coherently  asserts  that’”  (196).  On  this  reading,  however,  most  of  the  steps  of  Mackie’s 
argument  become  puzzling,  starting  from  the  defining  law  of  weakly  prefixable  operators:  it  seems 
false  that  if  x  asserts  that  the  sky  is  blue,  then  x  also  asserts  that  he  believes  the  sky  is  blue.  To 
restore  the  plausibility  of  his  argument,  Mackie  should  assume  that  the  symbol  — >  carries  here  some 
deontic  import  such  as  ‘it  is  obligatory  to’  or  ‘one  is  committed  to’,  but  he  only  claims  that  — ► 
indicates  ‘entailment’.  A  better  reading  for  a  would  have  been  ‘it  is  coherent  for  x  to  assert  that’.  For 
the  related  notion  of  ‘pragmatic  implication’  cf.  the  literature  listed  in  the  second  part  of  n.  6  on 
p.  3;  for  further  criticism  of  Mackie’s  account  of  operational  self-refutation  cf.  Bonney  1966. 
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wreck.  Although  in  questions  concerning  what  is  beneficial  and  harmful, 
for  the  individual  and  the  city,  i.e.  questions  involving  skilled  predic¬ 
tions  about  the  future,  not  everyone  can  be  considered  a  measure  of  truth 
(17yd— 179b),  perhaps  md  holds  good  in  the  sphere  of  sense-perception 
(iyie,  179c),  which  is  exactly  where  it  had  started  from,  and  even  as  far 
as  values  such  as  the  fine  and  the  foul ,  the  just  and  the  unjust ,  the 
pious’  and  ‘the  impious’  are  concerned  (i72a-b;  177c— d).  Starting  from 
179c  Socrates  undertakes  to  assess  whether  the  original  perceptual  core  of 
Narrow  Protagoreanism,  and  thus  Theaetetus’  definition  of  knowledge  as 
perception,  are  strong  enough  to  resist  conviction,  by  examining  more 
closely  that  Secret  Doctrine  which  had  been  introduced  as  the  ontological 
framework  for  md.10  According  to  Theodorus,  however,  there  is  no  way 
of  discussing  sd  with  its  supporters,  since  the  ‘people  of  Ephesus  (i.e.  the 
Heracliteanising  promoters  of  flux),  ‘in  conformity  with  their  texts,  keep 
moving’  and  refuse  to  engage  in  proper  dialectic:  they  keep  ‘drawing  out 
enigmatic  little  expressions  from  their  quiver,  so  to  speak’,  but  then  they 
refuse  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  them  and  ‘take  very  good  care  not 
to  allow  anything  to  be  stable,  either  in  what  they  say  or  in  their  souls  . 
They  are  so  far  from  being  ready  to  engage  in  cooperative  dialectic  with 
outsiders  that  they  do  not  even  team  up  with  one  another,  so  that  they 
have  neither  pupils  nor  masters  (17963—18005).  In  light  of  this  grim  picture 
of  the  Heraclitean  party,  the  only  reasonable  course  of  action  for  Socrates 
and  the  geometrician  Theodorus  is  to  take  over  sd  themselves,  and  inves¬ 
tigate  it  ‘as  if  it  were  a  geometrical  problem  (180C5— 6),  starting  from  its 
‘first  principle’  (apyp),11  change  (i8ici).  When  the  Heracliteans  say  that  all 
things  change  in  a  perennial  flux,  do  they  refer  to  one  form  of  change  only, 
or  both  to  spatial  movement  (<{>opa)12  and  to  alteration  (dAAoicoois)  (181c— 
d)?13  Socrates  and  Theodorus  agree  that  the  Heracliteans  must  mean  that 
everything  always  changes  in  both  ways,  ‘with  every  change  (i8ie— 182a);14 
otherwise  in  their  view  it  would  be  no  more  correct  to  say  that  every¬ 
thing  changes  than  to  say  that  everything  is  at  rest’  (i8ie6-7).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  indifference  argument15  is  hardly  conclusive,  that  the 

10  The  fragment  of  value  relativism  will  not  be  discussed  and  refuted  explicitly  in  the  dialogue,  but  I 
agree  with  Sedley  (2004:  165)  that  the  ‘digression’  at  172b— 177c  functions  as  an  attack  on  it. 

11  Cf..  the  analogous  way  in  which  md  had  been  approached  at  i69e8— iyoai  to  introduce  the  self¬ 
refutation  argument  (p.  44). 

11  <}>opd  includes  both  translocation  from  place  to  place  and  turning  round  in  the  same  place  (18106-7). 
*3  At  Prmd.  i38b8— ci  we  are  told  that  these  are  the  only  two  forms  of  change. 

14  Socrates  slips  from  ‘in  £0*/;  ways’  (i8ie4:  dpc^oTEpcos)  to  ‘with  every  change’  (18231:  traaav  Kivpaiv) 
as  if  these  phrases  were  synonymous,  but  the  substitution  might  not  be  completely  innocent  (cf. 
p.  2I2n27). 

15  On  indifference  arguments  in  ancient  philosophy  cf..  Makin  1993- 
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radical  extension  of  flux  which  it  propels  is  not  something  to  which  a  loyal 
supporter  of  the  Heraclitean  views  need  be  committed,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  subsequent  refutation  of  this  unnecessarily  extreme  theory  leaves  the 
original  sd  unscathed,  because  of  irrelevance.16  Other  interpreters  have 
argued  that  this  radicalisation  of  sd  is  not  illegitimate,  because  it  is  exactly 
what  is  needed  to  successfully  support  Theaetetus’  kp;  they  differ,  however, 
in  their  conjectures  of  why  it  is  needed.17 

However  that  may  be,  the  agreed  attribution  of  all  forms  of  change  to 
everything  is  immediately  projected  by  Socrates  back  on  to  the  building 
blocks  of  the  sd  theory  of  perception.  We  had  learnt  that  the  parents, 
two  ‘slow  changes’,  enjoy  constant  alteration  because  the  twin  offspring 
they  beget  by  their  intercourse,  i.e.  the  two  ‘quick  changes’  perception 
and  perceived  quality,18  move  in  the  intermediate  space19  back  to  their 
parents  and  qualify  them:  the  passive  parent  is  filled  with  the  percep¬ 
tion  and  becomes  a  perceiver  of  such-and-such  quality  (in  relation  to 
the  active  parent),  the  active  one  is  filled  with  the  perceived  quality  and 
becomes  qualified  in  such-and-such  way  (for  the  passive  parent)  (cf.  part  1, 
chapter  4,  section  2.1).  Now  we  realise  that  if  all  change  is  all-pervasive, 
the  two  parents  also  must  be  in  constant  movement,20  and,  what  is  more 
crucial  for  the  following  argument,  the  twins  must  undergo  constant  alter¬ 
ation  as  well.  But  then,  ‘not  even  this  remains  at  rest,  that  what  flows  flows 

16  Cf.  e.g.  McDowell  1973:  184.  This  view  is  also  formulated  in  a  particularly  incisive  way,  but  then 
rejected,  by  Denyer  1991:  101— 2. 

17  According  to  Burnyeat,  the  radicalisation  of  flux  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  error  by 
barring  the  possibility  that  perceivers  misinterpret  their  perceptions  in  their  perceptual  judgements 
(1990:  49—51).  In  a  similar  vein,  Sedley  (2004:  96)  proposes  that  it  is  second-order  perception  about 
one’s  current  perceptual  modality  that  is  at  issue:  ‘there  would  be  time  to  revise  the  judgment  that 
you  are  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  smelling,  and  to  conclude  that  on  reflection  your  current  experience 
is  merely  a  hallucination  or  dream’.  Denyer  (1991:  102—3)  suggests  that  by  infecting  the  sd  offspring 
with  every  form  of  change  (cf.  below)  Plato  is  now  allowing  for  the  repeatability  of  qualifiers  in 
md,  something  he  had  excluded  in  the  previous  self-refutation  argument  at  171a— c  (cf.  p.  54n76), 
to  show  that  also  this  more  extreme  version  of  the  theory  is  untenable  (for  a  difficulty  for  this 
interpretation  cf.  p.  2i2n3o).  On  all  these  readings,  however,  the  explicit  indifference  argument 
given  by  Socrates  for  radicalising  sd  would  not  represent  the  real  philosophical  and  dialectical 
rationale  for  this  strategic  move  (cf.  Lee  2005: 116). 

18  It  is  in  this  summary  of  sd  that  the  Greek  noun  ttoiottis  is  coined  by  Plato  (i82a9~bi). 

19  As  Sedley  (2004:  91)  convincingly  argues,  the  rapidity  of  the  spatial  movement  of  the  twin  offspring 
is  ‘a  feature  no  doubt  primarily  designed  to  account  for  the  high  (if  non-uniform)  speed  at  which 
the  distance  senses  operate,  although  it  is  taken  to  occur  even  in  the  contact  senses’. 

z0  As  Sedleynotices,  ‘nothing  is  specifically  said  about  the  locomotion  of  the  parents,  but  it  is  not  hard 
to  work  out  that  they  must  be  constantly  undergoing  some  degree  of  locomotion  in  relation  to  each 
other  in  order  to  ensure  the  total  instability  of  the  relativities  in  which  their  constitutive  properties 
consist.  (It  is  here  important  to  notice  that  locomotion,  as  defined  at  i8ic6— 7,  includes  not  just 
translocation  but  also  turning  on  the  spot,  which  will  allow  observers  to  change  their  perspectives 
without  necessarily  always  shifting  location.)’  (2004:  92). 
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white,  but  it  changes,  so  that  there  is  flux  also  of  this  very  thing,  whiteness, 
and  change  into  another  colour’21  (i82di-3).  On  this  radicalised  version  of 
sd,  the  private  stream  of  whiteness  generated  by  the  present  encounter  of 
two  parents  (say,  Socrates’  eye  and  a  stone)  is  itself  subject  to  constant  alter¬ 
ation;  but  then  the  parent  which  gets  qualified  by  this  ever-altering  twin, 
the  stone,  will  be  characterised  by  the  same  constant  qualitative  alteration. 
Is  this  development  surprising?  According  to  Sedley, 

this  is  the  first  time  that  the  constant  qualitative  change  of  the  twin  offspring  has 
been  recognised,  but  it  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  if,  for  example,  a  parent 
such  as  a  stone  is,  as  we  already  knew  it  must  be,  in  constant  qualitative  change, 
including  change  of  colour,  it  follows  directly  that  its  offspring,  for  instance  this 
or  that  shade  of  white  generated  by  the  stone  in  interaction  with  some  seeing  eye, 
must  have  no  duration  either.  (2004:  93,  italics  mine) 

I  believe  this  diagnosis  overlooks  an  important  point:  the  kind  of  change 
which  the  sd’s  complex  machinery  was  designed  to  explain  was  not  simply, 
or  even  primarily,  the  qualitative  alteration  which  ordinary  objects  undergo 
through  time,  hot  even  a  frenetic  constant  alteration.22  The  purpose  of  sd 
was  to  provide  a  setting  for  Protagoras’  relativism,  allowing  for  the  truth 
of  synchronic  inconsistent  perceptions  and  judgements  on  the  basis  of  a 
radically  alternative  ontology  in  which  ‘nothing  is  one,  either  any  thing 
or  qualified  in  any  way  whatsoever’  (i52d6)  and  ‘all  the  things  which  we 
incorrectly  say  to  be  are  in  the  process  of  coming  to  be,  as  the  result  of 
movement  and  change  and  blending  with  one  another’  (i52d7-ei),  where 
‘coming  to  be’  is  always  shorthand  for  ‘coming  to  be  in  relation  to  something . 
The  sd  we  did  know  wiped  away  the  possibility  of  error  by  eliminating 
objectivity  at  any  given  time:  since  the  stone  in  itself  is  neither  white  nor 
any  other  colour,  and  it  becomes  white  only  for  Socrates,  Socrates  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  his  perception,  which  is  the  perfectly  matching  twin  of 
the  perceived  quality  which  also  exists  only  in  relation  to  him.  The  same 
stone,  at  exactly  the  same  time,  can  become  grey  for  Protagoras,  who  will 
thus  perceive  it  as  grey,  with  no  real  contradiction  with  Socrates’  different 
perceptual  state.  But  this  neither  requires  nor  suggests  that  the  two  private 
streams  of  whiteness  and  greyness  must  themselves  endure  total  instability: 


21  ouSe  touto  pevEi,  to  Aeukov  peiv  to  peov,  aAAcc  METapJdAAei,  coots  xai  auTou  toutou  eTvcci  pof)v, 
Tfjs  Aeuk6tt|tos,  Kai  METa(3oAr)v  eis  aAAr|v  xpoav. 

21  Note  that  the  noun  aAAoioxns  had  not  been  used  in  the  discussion  of  sd  to  describe  the  changes 
undergone  by  the  parents  through  their  mutual  interaction  and  the  corresponding  verb  occurs  only 
once  in  the  presentation  of  sd  (i57by). 
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Socrates  can  perceive  the  stone  as  white  for  substantial  time  spans,  in 
which  the  stone  will  remain  white  for  him,  and  Protagoras  can  enjoy 
the  same  degree  of  stability  in  his  vision  of  greyness.  In  other  words,  I 
suggest  that  the  original  sd  allowed  for  some  limited  amount  of  diachronic 
stability  in  the  existence  of  relativised  perceptual  qualities  and  in  the  truth 
of  relativised  statements  like  ‘The  stone  is  white  for  Socrates’.  The  original 
sd  admitted  (and  in  fact  required),  of  course,  a  great  amount  of  diachronic 
change  too  (cf.  e.g.  154a);  but  although  this  night  the  stone  will  probably 
appear  yellowish  to  Socrates  (and  thus  will  be  so  for  him)  in  artificial  light, 
whiteness  can  now  flow  white  for  Socrates  in  midday  sunlight,  at  least  for 
some  minutes  and  until  a  cloud  veils  the  sun. 

By  infecting  the  twin  offspring  with  constant  qualitative  change,  we  get 
then  a  radically  new  theory  at  this  turn  of  the  dialogue.  The  stone  is  still 
something  completely  unqualified  in  itself,  but  now  the  way  it  comes  to  be 
relatively  qualified  changes  not  only  in  relation  to  different  perceivers  but 
also  constantly,  through  time,  in  relation  to  any  single  perceiver.  The  private 
stream  of  whiteness  generated  by  the  stone’s  encounter  with  Socrates’  eye 
no  longer  ‘flows  white’,  but  instantaneously  alters  into  different  shades  (e.g. 
from  dull  into  glistening  white)  or  colours  (e.g.  from  white  into  yellow). 
It  is  easy  to  conjecture  that,  since  both  twins  have  now  been  admitted 
to  undergo  constant  dAAoicocris,  Socrates’  visual  perception  of  the  colour 
of  the  stone  must  also  alter  accordingly  at  any  given  instant,  being  the 
perception  of  continuously  shifting  shades  and  colours.  This  result  is  of 
course  alarming  in  itself,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  experience  any 
such  constant  change  in  our  perceptions.  However,  Socrates’  worry  is  the 
different  one  that,  if  such  a  continuous  alteration  permeates  reality,  our 
language  is  bound  to  fail  to  express  it  adequately:  successful  reference  to 
any  quality  we  are  currently  perceiving  will  become  unattainable  (i82d4- 
5),  because  ‘while  one  is  speaking  it  is  always  slipping  away  because  of  its 
flux’23  (i82dy).  As  Sedley  comments,  what  is  here  envisaged  seems  to  be  the 
‘threat  of  sentences  becoming  out  of  date  before  they  have  even  been  fully 
uttered’,  a  threat  ‘familiar  to  anyone  who  has  listened  to  the  techniques  of 
commentators  of  fast-moving  sports’  (2004:  9  5).24  But,  again,  this  seems 
to  me  a  difficulty  to  which  the  original  sd  was  not  exposed:  on  that  theory, 
whenever  I  was  seeing  the  stone  as  white  I  was  entitled  to  say,  in  no 

23  aEi  AEyovTos  utte^epxetcci  octe  St)  psov. 

24  Cf.  Crat.  439<d8— 11.  Another  worry  for  the  radicalised  sd  is  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  imagine 
how  a  language  could  ever  be  taught  or  learnt  in  these  conditions,  but  this  worry  is  not  voiced  in 
the  Theaetetus. 
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particular  hurry,  ‘The  stone  is  white’,  and  my  utterance  would  have  been 
incorrigibly  true  for  me.25 

As  envisaged  above,  Socrates’  next  move  is  to  infect  with  alteration  also 
the  remaining  twin,  perception.  But  this  happens  with  a  further  twist: 

T76  Socr.:  And  what  shall  we  say  about  perception  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  for 
example  that  of  seeing  or  hearing?  <Shall  we  say>  it  ever  remains  the 
same  seeing  or  hearing? 

Theod.:  Certainly  we  ought  not,  if  really  everything  changes. 

Socr.:  Therefore  we  ought  not  even  to  call  something  seeing  any  more  than 
not  seeing,  or  some  other  perception  any  more  than  not,  if  at  any  rate 
everything  changes  in  every  way.2,6  (i82d8— e6) 

Change  is  now  so  pervasive27  that  not  only  are  our  perceptual  contents 
constantly  changing,  but  for  any  particular  modality  of  perception  (e.g. 
seeing)  we  can  no  more  say  that  this  is  seeing  than  not  (as  it  is  constantly 
altering  into  hearing,  or  tasting).28  But  while  the  idea  of  a  sight  of  white 
immediately  altering  into  a  sight  of  grey,  and  then  again  into  a  sight  of 
black,  is  at  least  intelligible,  the  idea  of  a  sight  of  white  suddenly  becoming 
a  taste  of  strawberries  (or  perhaps,  and  even  more  absurdly,  a  taste  of  white) 
defies  imagination.29  Notice  again  the  emphasis  on  what  we  can  and  cannot 
say.  the  problem  envisaged  here  seems  to  be,  just  as  before,  that  in  the  very 
instant  I  finish  uttering  ‘I’m  seeing  (a)  white  (stone)’  my  sentence  is  already 
long  out  of  date,  because  my  perception  is  no  longer  a  sight.30 

i 

25  In  fact,  what  would  have  been  objectionable  in  the  original  version  of  sd  is  the  use  of  the  subject 
noun  ‘the  stone’  to  refer  to  the  active  parent  (cf.  I57b4— 5:  cf.  point  (3)  on  p.  215),  and  not  the 
relativised  attribution  to  it  of  the  predicate  white’. 

26  Zb).  Tt  Se  TtEpi  cd(70f|<7Ecos  epoOnEv  oiroiaaouv,  oTov  Tfjs  tou  opav  f|  cxkoueiv;  peveiv  ttote  ev 

auTtp  tco  opav  f|  cxkoueiv; 

0EO.  Oukouv  SeT  yE,  eittep  travTa  KivErrai. 

Oute  apa  opav  TtpoaptyrEov  ti  paAAov  f|  pf)  opav,  ouSe  tiv  aAAqv  aiaOriaiv  naAAov  f|  niy 

travTcov  yE  ttocvtcos  Kivoupsvcov. 

27  Notice  Socrates’  emphasis  on  the  qualification  ‘if  at  any  rate  everything  changes  in  every  way  (and 
not  in  the  two  ways,  locomotion  and  alteration,  originally  identified;  cf.  p.  2o8ni4).  If  everything 
must  always  be  changing  in  all  respects,  then  a  sight  of  white  must  change  not  only  in  its  content, 
but  also  in  its  being  a  sight  (cf.  Bostock  1988: 101).  As  Bostock  (103)  remarks,  such  a  radical  flux  ‘is 
actually  self-contradictory.  For  if  a  thing  is  changing  at  all  times,  then  there  is  one  respect  in  which 
it  never  changes,  namely  it  never  changes  from  changing  to  not  changing’. 

28  Cf.  McDowell  1973:  181,  Bostock  1988: 100-1,  McCabe  2000: 112,  Sedley  2004:  95-6. 

29  Although  synesthesia  is  an  existing  phenomenon,  the  constant  and  radical  change  in  perceptual 
modality  under  discussion  seems  to  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with  our  understanding  of  what 
perceptual  experience  is. 

30  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  aAAoicoais  undergone  by  the  twins  does  not  seem  to  have  thesamestatus 
as  the  slow  change  of  the  parents.  As  we  have  seen,  that  slow  change  is  explained  in  terms  of  the 
original  sd  quadripartite  theory  of  perception,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  for  the  twins’ 
own  aAAoicoais:  for  that  to  happen,  the  twins  themselves,  while  undergoing  spatial  movement, 
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The  worst,  however,  is  yet  to  come.  Socrates  argues  that  when  Theaetetus 
and  he  had  answered  the  original  question  ‘What  is  knowledge?’,  they  had 
come  out  with  something,  perception,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  current 
‘geometrical’  analysis  of  sd,  has  turned  out  to  be  ‘no  more  knowledge  than 
not  knowledge’  (i82eii— 12). 31  As  we  have  seen  in  section  2  of  chapter  4,  sd 
had  been  brought  into  the  discussion  precisely  to  clarify  how  Theaetetus’ 
kp  could  be  correct,  by  providing  a  suitable  ontology  of  private  relativised 
qualities  and  incorrigible  private  perceptions  of  them.  But  that  theory, 
pushed  to  its  extreme  consequences,  has  killed  the  patient  by  overdose:  if 
Theaetetus’  definition  is  guaranteed  to  be  correct,  its  contradictory  will 
also  be  equally  correct  and,  in  general, 

T77  every  answer,  on  whatever  subject  the  answer  may  be,  is  equally  correct,  both 
to  say  that  things  are  (or,  if  you  like,  come  to  be)  so  and  that  they  are  <(or 
come  to  be)>  not  so.32  (i83a5— 7) 

This  is  no  longer  the  equal  correctness  (relative  truth)  of  Socrates’  ‘the  wind 
is  (becoming)  cold  (for  me)’  and  Protagoras’  ‘the  wind  is  (becoming)  warm 
(for  me)’  which  sd  was  meant  to  guarantee;  this  is  the  equal  correctness,  at 
a  given  time,  of  Socrates’  two  possible  utterances  ‘the  wind  is  (becoming) 
cold  (for  me)’  and  ‘the  wind  is  not  (becoming)  cold  (for  me)’,  because  the 
temperature  of  the  wind  is  necessarily  changing  for  him  at  every  instant. 
And  this  kind  of  equal  correctness  sounds  dangerously  close  to  an  equal  lack 
of  correctness,  or  at  least  to  a  complete  indeterminacy  as  to  the  truth-value 
of  either  answer.33  This  is  certainly  a  lethal  blow  for  Theaetetus:  as  Sedley 
nicely  puts  it,  ‘Theaetetus’  definition  of  knowledge  really  does  undermine 
itself:  it  is  a  definition  that  presupposes  a  world  in  which  there  can  be  no 
definitions’  (2004:  99),  and,  more  generally,  there  can  be  no  real  dialectic, 

should  act  at  the  same  time  as  parents  that,  by  interacting  with  other  parents,  become  variously 
qualified  by  relative  properties.  This  would  have  been  possible  when  sd  had  been  broadened  beyond 
the  scope  of  perception:  if  Socrates  perceives  the  stone  as  white,  but  Protagoras  believes  that  Socrates 
is  perceiving  it  as  grey,  then  the  quality  and  perception  generated  in  the  encounter  between  Socrates 
and  the  stone  would  become  whiteness  and  sight  of  white  in  relation  to  Socrates  and  greyness  and 
sight  of  grey  in  relation  to  Protagoras  (for  Protagoras,  the  stone  is  grey  for  Socrates).  This  absurdly 
complex  mechanism  is  in  fact  what  would  be  required  if  one  wanted  to  account  for  the  repeatability 
of  qualifiers  in  the  terms  of  sd  (cf.  p.  209ni7);  but  once  md  has  been  narrowed  down  to  perception 
only,  it  is  no  longer  available  (unless  one  maintains  that  Protagoras’  belief  that  Socrates  is  perceiving 
the  stone  as  grey  is  itself ‘perceptual’). 

31  The  exact  rationale  of  this  step  of  the  argument  is  far  from  clear.  For  a  sensitive  discussion  of  its 
problematic  logic  cf.  Sedley  2004:  96—7. 

The  idea  that  in  the  presence  of  constant  flux  there  cannot  be  knowledge  and  knowledge  itself 
does  not  remain  knowledge  occurs  also  at  Crat.  439c— 440c. 

32  Ttaaa  aTroKpiais,  TtEpi  otou  av  tis  cnroKpivr|Tai,  omoicos  opQf)  Elvai,  outco  t  exeiv  ^dtvai  Kai  pf) 
outco,  e1  Se  (SouAei,  yiyvEaOai. 

33  Cf.  Denyer  1991: 104,  Sedley  2004:  98. 
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since  any  answer34  turns  out  to  be  indifferent.35  But  is  the  conclusion 
of  T77  equally  lethal  for  the  ‘people  of  Ephesus’?  We  already  knew  that 
they  emphatically  refuse  to  engage  in  dialectic,  so  probably  they  will  not  be 
bothered  by  Socrates’  proof  that  they  cannot.  We  also  know  that  Heraclitus 
himself  was  keen  on  oracular  pronouncements  easy  to  interpret  as  patent 
violations  of  pnc,36  so  the  discovery  that  they  are  equally  committed  to 
both  members  of  contradictions  (‘things  are  both  so  and  not  so’)  might 
leave  them  unfazed  as  well.37 

I  believe  it  is  specifically  against  such  a  possible  defiant  stance  that 
Socrates  levels  his  final  attack: 

T78  One  must  not  use  even  this  ‘so’  (for  ‘so’  would  no  longer  be  changing),  nor 
again  ‘not  so’  (for  this  is  not  a  change  either);  but  those  who  state  this  theory 
must  establish  some  other  expression;  as  it  is  now,  at  least,  they  have  no  words 
for  their  thesis38  (tTpos  tijv  ocutgov  utroOecnv  ouk  exoucti  pqpaTa),  unless 
‘not  even  so’,39  said  indefinitely,  should  suit  them  best.40  (i83an— b5) 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  dialectically  pointless  contradictory  utterances  are 
not  that  viable  option  they  might  have  appeared  to  be  to  the  extreme 

34  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  ‘ every  answer’  will  turn  out  to  be  true  even  on  the  most  radical  version  of 
the  flux  theory:.  For,  even  in  the  presence  of  constant  and  ultra-fast  change,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  in  the  time  taken  by  the  utterance  to  be  made  the  entire  spectrum  of  qualitative  chahges  will 
be  exhausted.  I  suspect  that  the  underlying  issue  here  must  be  not  only  epistemological,  but  also 
metaphysical:  if  the  quality  of  whiteness  will  eventually  turn  into  every  other  quality,  there  is  no 
more  reason  now  to  say  that  it  is  white  than  to  say  that  it  is  grey,  pink  or  any  colour  whatsoever  (cf. 
Resp.  v,  479b-c).  ' 

33  This  outcome  might  be  described  as  a  form  of  self-refutation:  Theaetetus’  definition  commits  him 
to  a  theory  which  in  turn  commits  him  also  to  the  contradictory  of  that  definition.  It  must  be 
noticed  that  Socrates  envisages  the  possibility  that  kp  finds  support  in  some  different  ontology 
(183d— 3),  so  the  present  outcome  is  not  an  inescapable  one  for  Theaetetus,  at  least  in  principle. 

36  Cf.  e.g.  DK22B10:  ‘Joints:  whole  and  not  whole,  connected  separate,  consonant  dissonant,  one  from 
all  and  all  from  one’  (auvatpiES  oAa  Kai  ouy  oAa,  aup^Epopsvov  5ia<(>Ep6pEvov,  cruvaiSov  SiaiSov, 
Kai  ek  rravTcov  ev  koc1  e^  EvosnavTa);  DK22B49a:  ‘In  the  same  rivers  we  both  step  and  do  not  step, 
we  are  and  we  are  not’  (ttotocpoTs  toTs  ccutoTs  sp(3aivop£v  te  Kai  ouk  £p(3aivopEV,  eTpev  te  Kai  ouk 
eTpev).  Certainly  Aristotle  took  the  Heracliteans  to  deny  pnc  (cf.  e.g.  Metapb.  r  5, 101037-15). 

37  I  am  much  indebted  to  Sedley’s  idea  that  in  the  Theaetetus  ‘it  is  the  Heracliteans  themselves  who 
have,  from  the  outset,  been  presented  as  voluntarily  self-denying  about  the  use  of  language’  (2004: 
93)  and  that  Socrates  seeks  ‘to  find  out  exactly  bow  self-denying  about  language  they  must  themselves 
be  setting  out  to  be  in  order  to  maintain  their  position’  (95).  What  I  interpret  differently  from 
Sedley  are  the  starting  and  final  degrees  oflinguistic  self-denial  involved.  In  particular,  I  shall  explain 
below  why  I  do  not  believe  that  what  we  get  at  the  end  ‘is  a  collapse,  not  of  language,  but  of  dialectic' 
only  (98). 

38  For  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  ‘thesis’  (rather  than  ‘hypothesis’)  is  the  correct  translation  of  uttoOechs 
in  many  contexts,  including  some  famous  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  ones,  cf.  Cavini  2008:  172—80. 

39  For  the  text  adopted  here  cf.  p.  217^1;  I  shall  discuss  below  some  possible  emendations. 

40  5eT  5e  ou5e  touto  to  outco  AEysiv  -  ou5e  yap  av  eti  kivoTto  to  outco  -  ou5’  aO  pq  outco  -  ou5e 
yap  touto  Kivqcns  -  aAAa  tiv  aAAqv  cj>covqv  0eteov  toTs  tov  Aoyov  toutov  Asyoucnv,  cos  vuv 
ys  tTpos  tt) v  ccutcov  uttoOeotv  ouk  e/oucti  pqpaTa,  si  pq  apa  to  ou5’  outcos  paAujTa  av  auToIs 
appoTToi,  attEipov  Asyopsvov. 
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Heracliteans:  they  preserve  in  themselves  an  ingredient  of  definite  stability, 
referred  to  here  by  the  Greek  outgo  (‘so’)  and  pf)  outgo  (‘not  so’),  thus 
failing  to  conform  fully  to  ultra-radical  flux.  I  interpret  outgo  as  a  place¬ 
holder  for  qualitative  attributes  like  ‘white’:  the  fundamental  lesson  of  the 
previous  Socratic  analysis  was  that  constant  alteration  characterises  not 
only  the  parents,  but  also  their  offspring,  and  that  whiteness  itself  does 
not  remain  white  for  any  duration  of  time.  But,  things  being  so,  there  is 
no  stable  ttoiottis  to  which  the  adjective  ‘white’  in  the  Heracliteanising 
slogan  ‘Stone:  white  and  not  white’  might  refer.  The  use  itself  of ‘white’, 
by  trying  to  ‘freeze’  that  quality  to  which  it  purports  to  refer,41  is  already 
incompatible  with  the  more  extreme  developments  of  the  flux  theory  itself. 

The  Heraclitean  reform  of  language,  which  has  been  a  constant  theme 
throughout  the  presentation  of  sd,  was  not  radical  enough;  (1)  the  verb 
‘to  be’,  and  with  it  stable  predications,  had  to  be  abandoned  in  favour 
of ‘to  become’  (i5zd7-ei);  (2)  this  very  becoming  had  always  to  be  care¬ 
fully  relativised  (‘relatively  to  something’,  ‘for  somebody’,  ‘of  something’) 
(i57a7~bi;  i6ob8-ci);  (3)  ‘“something”,  “someone’s”,  “my”,  “this”,  “that”, 
or  any  other  word  (ovopa)  that  brings  to  a  standstill’  had  to  be  banned 
too  (i57b4~5),  presumably  because  they  presuppose  the  existence  of  more 
or  less  enduring  objects ,42  Perhaps  a  zealous  supporter  of  sd  could  content 
himself  with  saying  something  like  ‘there  comes  to  be  white’,43  without 
referring  to  what  comes  to  be  white,  but  in  T77  Socrates  has  concluded 
that  a  Heraclitean  always  ought  to  add  ‘and  there  comes  to  be  not  white’ 
in  the  same  breath. 

His  criticism  is  now  pushed  even  further  in  T78:  the  use  itself  of  the 
predicate  ‘white’,  by  presupposing  the  existence  of  some  enduring  and 
identifiable  quality  of  whiteness,  is  already  inconsistent  with  the  theory.44 

41  I  take  it  that  at  this  stage  of  the  argument  the  TroiOTqs  to  which  the  term  ‘white’  purportedly  refers 
includes,  and  perhaps  conflates,  property-tokens  and  property-types:  since  the  former  have  been 
shown  not  to  have  any  stability  at  all  on  the  radical  sd,  the  latter  cannot  be  stable  either. 

42  Cf.  Bostock  1988:  66.  For  Plato’s  dismissal  of ‘this’  and  ‘that’  in  the  presence  of  constant  change  cf. 
Tim.  48d— e. 

43  As  suggested  by  Bostock  1988:  66. 

44  According  to  Sedley,  at  I52d2— 6  we  had  already  been  told  that  ‘there  are  no  determinate  subjects 
or  predicates'  (2004:  93;  italics  mine).  I  believe  the  subsequent  explanation  of  sd  shows  that  the 
problem  at  that  stage  of  the  presentation  of  sd  rested  in  non-relativised  predications,  and  not  in  the 
use  of  predicates.  It  is  possible,  although  not  mandatory  for  my  reading,  that  the  use  of  pqpaTa 
in  T78  is  not  casual;  the  distinction  between  ovopaTa  and  pqpaTa  as  the  qualitative  distinction 
between  ‘subject-names’  and  ‘predicate-descriptions’  (as  opposed  to  the  quantitative  distinction 
between  ‘words’  and  ‘phrases’),  which  will  emerge  explicitly  for  the  first  time  only  in  the  Sophist, 
might  already  be  lurking  here.  Significantly,  the  pair  ovopaTa— pqpaTa  occurs  three  times  in  the 
Theaetetus  (i68b8— ci,  184CI,  2o6d2),  and  this  might  be  hinting  at  the  Sophist's  distinction  (cf.  Sedley 
2004:  i69n28;  contra  McDowell  1973:  251,  Denyer  1991:  148-9). 
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After  stable  and  objective  predications  ((i)  +  (2))  and  subject- referring 
terms  (3),  it  is  now  the  turn  of predicates  to  be  hatcheted.  On  the  assumption 
that  extreme  flux  is  real,  our  language  collapses  completely:45  apparently 
there  is  no  way  of  stretching  it  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  that  theory. 
Although  no  explicit  self-refutation  charge  is  levelled  by  Plato  here,  it  is  not 
exceedingly  strained  to  import  our  notion  of  operational  self-refutation, 
as  some  commentators  have  done:46  unless  the  supporters  of  radical  flux 
devise  some  new  form  of  expression  compatible  with  their  theory,  there  is 
no  way  for  them  to  coherently  present  it.  Formally,  this  does  not  imply 
that  their  theory  is  false ;  it  ‘only’  implies  that,  if  it  were  true,  our  language 
would  be  incapable  of  expressing  it  and,  more  generally,  we  should  refrain 
from  trying  to  express  anything  definite  whatsoever.47 

I  have  argued  that  Socrates’  moral  is  that  if  the  extreme  sd  is  true,  then 
not  only  our  ordinary  language  but  also  various  reformed  idioms  adopted 
by  the  Heracliteans  should  be  abandoned.  However,  Socrates’  ostensible 
conclusion  is  not  that  on  that  theory  no  language  could  ever  be  possible. 
Undeniably,  an  option  for  the  ‘people  of  Ephesus’  is  to  give  up  language 
(or,  at  least,  verbalised  communication)  completely:  Aristotle  informs  us 
that  the  Heraclitean  Cratylus  ‘in  the  end  considered  that  he  ought  to  say 
nothing,  and  merely  moved  his  finger’  ( Metaph .  r  5,  ioioai2— 13), 48  clearly 
an  attempt  to  express  the  pervasiveness  of  change  without  inconsistency. 
Yet  Socrates  leaves  the  possibility  open  for  the  Heracliteans  to  coin  some 
new  form  of  expression  ((J)oovfi)49  consistent  with  their  theory,  and  he  goes 

45  Contra  Sedley  2004:  98  (cf.  p.  214037).  It  seems  to  me  that  Sedley  does  not  mark  sufficiently  the 
difference  between  two  distinct  phases  in  the  argument:  18335-7  (collapse  of  dialectic)  and  i83aio-b5 
(more  general  collapse  of  our  language). 

46  Cf.  e.g.  Baltzly  1999:  178,  Silverman  2000:  no. 

47  This  point  is  correctly  stressed  by  Bailey  (2006:  118):  ‘Heraclitus’  problem  is  that  he  describes 
a  possible  world  one  could  not  talk  or  think  about  were  it  actual:  an  intolerably  unstable  and 
incoherent  world,  but  a  possible  world  none  the  less’.  In  other  words,  Socrates’  argument  is  at  most 
a  ‘transcendental  argument’,  i.e.  an  argument  showing  that  a  certain  concept  or  state  of  affairs  (here, 
some  amount  of  stability)  is  a  necessary  pre-condition  for  that  experience,  thought  and  language  in 
which  any  denial  of  it  can  only  be  accessed  and  formulated;  but  transcendental  arguments  cannot 
prove,  by  themselves,  the  truth  of  their  conclusions,  despite  what  is  sometimes  suggested.  For 
seminal  discussion  of  the  shortcomings  of  transcendental  arguments  cf.  Stroud  1968. 

48  On  Cratylus,  see  Sedley  2003: 16-21. 

49  The  common  translation  of  cficovr)  as  ‘language’  (e.g.  Levett’s  translation  in  Burnyeat  1990)  is  too 
general  in  this  context;  what  Socrates  has  in  mind  is  clearly  specific  expressions  or  sets  of  expressions. 
In  fact,  although  Socrates  will  give  the  example  of  an  articulated  Greek  expression,  cficovt)  (‘vocal 
sound’)  leaves  room  also  for  non-linguistic  utterances:  as  Sedley  (2003:  20)  signals,  ‘in  his  Rhetoric 
(3.16,  i4i7bi-3),  Aristotle  quotes  the  Socratic  writer  Aeschines  of  Sphettus,  who  described  Cratylus 
as  waving  his  hands  and  hissing  while  he  spoke  . . .  His  motion  of  the  hands,  and  likewise  his  hissing 
of  the  tongue,  which  according  to  the  analysis  of  primary  sounds  in  Plato’s  dialogue  (42731-8)  is 
one  way  in  which  human  voice  conveys  motion,  look  like  part  of  Cratylus’  increasingly  desperate 
struggle  to  fit  language  to  the  world’s  fluidity,  before  his  final  decision  to  give  up  and  just  point’ 
(italics  mine). 
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as  far  as  to  suggest  that  there  might  exist  one  already  available  and  suitable 
to  the  purpose,  a  way  of  talking  which  Theodorus  finds  ‘most  appropriate 
for  them’  (i83b6).5° 

Regrettably,  Socrates’  proposal  at  the  end  of  T78  is  not  clear,  partly 
because  of  problems  of  textual  transmission.  On  the  standard  edition  of 
the  text  which  I  have  followed  above,51  the  new  idiom  ou5’  outgos  sounds 
suspiciously  too  similar  to  the  unacceptable  one  (|jf|  outgo)  which  it  should 
replace.52  Silverman  suggests  that  Socrates’  point  is  that  the  only  thing  a 
Heraclitean  could  do  ‘is  to  respond  “not  (even)  so”  [ou5’  outgos]  count- 
lessly  many  times  to  predicates  offered  up  by  someone  else ...  for  however 
long  and  however  many  possibilities  are  offered  up’:  for  example,  to  the 
question  ‘Is  this  stone  grey?’  the  Heraclitean  will  answer  ‘not  so’,  to  the 
following  question  ‘Is  it  white,  then?’  he  will  answer  again  ‘not  even  so’, 
and  so  on  indefinitely  for  any  proposed  colour.53  By  this  purely  reactive 
verbal  behaviour,  as  I  have  suggested  above,  the  Heraclitean  would  avoid 
committing  himself  to  there  being  a  fixed  and  definite  ‘grey’  or  ‘white’  we 
can  talk  of,  so  Silverman’s  ingenious  proposal  on  how  to  interpret  the  end  of 
T78  is  compatible  with  my  reconstruction  of  the  overall  thrust  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Sedley’s  suggested  emendation  ouSe  ttgos 
(‘not  even  somehow’),  although  Sedley  himself  does  not  frame  it  within  the 
kind  of  interpretation  I  am  defending.54  I  suggest,  tentatively,  that  we  might 
perhaps  attempt  some  more  radical  intervention,  such  as  ou5’  ottoiovouv 
(‘not  even  qualified  in  any  way  whatsoever’,  ‘not  at  all  qualified  in  some 
way’),  or  at  least  the  paleographically  less  difficult  ou5’  ottoTov  (‘not  even 
qualified’,  ‘not  at  all  qualified’).  Since  on  my  reading  it  is  the  possibility 
of  using  predicates  that  is  being  banned  in  T78,  the  proposed  emendation 
would  be  particularly  fitting:  at  I52d3~4  Socrates  had  explained  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  sd  ‘you  cannot  speak  correctly  of  anything ...  as  qualified  in  any 
way  whatsoever  (ou55  ottoiovouv)’,  but  the  following  discussion  clarifies 

50  As  McCabe  suggests,  though,  ‘the  oikeiotqtt)  SiocAsktos  may  be  not  so  much  an  appropriate  way 
of  speaking,  as  a  private  or  even  idiosyncratic  one’  (2000:  115090),  and  thus  something  certainly 
unwelcome  for  the  Heracliteans  when  one  thinks  of  Heraclitus’  own  condemnation  of  the  ‘private 
understanding’  (iSiccv  cjjpovqcnv)  of  the  many  in  fr.  2  (cf.  McCabe  2000:  128). 

51  ouS’  outcos  pdAuj-ra  ocv,  MS  W,  followed  by  Burnet  (1900-7:  vol.  1)  and  Hicken  (Duke  etal.  1995); 
most  MSS  have  ouS’ottcos  pdAictTcc  8’oOtcos  av. 

51  McDowell  (1973: 182)  suggests  that  Socrates  is  changing  his  mind  and  that  the  qualification  ‘said  in 
an  indefinite  sense  is  the  key:  to  say  how  things  are  not  is  not  to  say  anything  definite  as  to  how 
things  are’,  and  is  thus  consistent  with  extreme  flux. 

Silverman  2000:  149—50.  For  a  partially  similar  interpretation  cf.  McCabe  2000:  115:  ‘this  “not  at 
all  thus  reflects  on  some  previous  stage  of  the  argument:  on  being  offered  “thus  or  not-thus”  we 
reject  a  determinate  choice  of  either  (and  so  say  not  at  all  thus”).  In  doing  so  we  move  to  a  higher 
level  of  discourse  .  That  ouS  outcos  is  offered  as  an  answer  seems  to  be  implied  both  by  the  context 
and,  as  McCabe  (2000:  Ii5n9i)  suggests,  by  the  subsequent  use  of  the  term  8idAsKTOs  to  refer  to  it. 

54  Sedley  2004:  98ml. 
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that  the  problem  there  rested  in  the  use  of  the  verb  to  be’,  implying  non- 
relative  predications,  and  not  in  the  predicated  qualifications  themselves; 
now  the  Heracliteans  would  need  to  make  their  ban  on  talking  of  any 
quality  unconditional,  extending  it  to  the  sphere  of  relativised  becoming. 
They  can  no  longer  say  that  a  stone  becomes  white,  or  qualified  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  for  someone;  they  can  only  say,  in  a  purely  indefinite  way 
(oniEipov  Asyopevov),  ‘not  at  all  qualified’,  where  this  is  not  itself  to  be 
taken  as  a  form  of  definite  qualification.55 

The  envisaged  possibility,  at  least  theoretical,  of  adopting  some  form 
of  expression  consistent  with  the  radical  sd  only  strengthens  the  pre¬ 
vious  point  that  our  operational  (or,  perhaps  better,  quasi-operational) 
self-refutation  has  not  proved  that  extreme  flux  must  be  false.5*5  As  I  have 
remarked  in  similar  cases,  however,  this  is  certainly  not  to  suggest  that 
Socrates  fears  not  to  have  dismissed  the  Heracliteans  effectively  enough: 
their  position  has  been  revealed  to  be  in  conflict  with  its  actual  mode  of 
presentation,  extremely  difficult,  if  possible  at  all,  to  be  communicated  in 
any  way,  certainly  unfit  for  rational  discussion,  and  obviously  unpalatable 
in  all  its  consequences  (including,  of  course,  that  extreme  reform  of  par¬ 
lance  it  would  demand).57  The  Heracliteans  have  very  little  to  cheer  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  convicted  of  absolute  self-refutation. 

13.3  THE  one’s  TROUBLES  ( SPH .  244B-D,  24906-8) 

The  ‘people  of  Ephesus’  are  not  the  only  ones  to  experience  serious  trou¬ 
bles  when  trying  to  articulate  their  position.  The  discussion  of  the  opposite 
party,  ‘those  who  say  that  the  all  is  one  and  at  rest’  (18363-4), 58  had  been 
envisaged  by  Socrates  in  the  Theaetetus  as  the  necessary  counterpart  of 
the  examination  of  extreme  flux,  but  then  it  had  been  sidestepped  out 
of  respect  for  the  chief  exponent  of  that  party,  Parmenides,  that  ‘one 

55  For  a  completely  different  interpretation  of  atTEipov  Asyopevov  (‘said  [i.e.  negated]  infinitely  many 
times’)  cf.  Denyer  1991: 104  and  2i6n4. 

56  Contra  Barnes  1982a:  69  (‘if  the  theory  is  true,  it  cannot  even  be  stated.  Hence  it  is  necessarily  false’), 
Baltzly  1999: 175—85,  Silverman  2000:  no  (‘if  everything  is  in  flux,  then  language  is  impossible;  but 
language  is  possible;  therefore,  it  is  not  the  case  that  everything  is  in  flux’;  this  is  retracted  later 
on  pp.  150— 1).  I  shall  return  in  section  13.4  (p.  230)  to  Baltzly ’s  reasons  for  affirming  that  in  Plato’s 
eyes  this  kind  of  operational  self-refutation  argument  does  amount  to  a  definitive  falsification  of 
extreme  flux. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Cratylus  (439e— 44od) ,  partially  parallel  to  the  Theaetetus 
section  we  have  analysed  in  this  chapter,  also  leaves  the  possibility  open  that  radical  flux  is  real,  despite 
havingalreadyestablished  that,  ifit  were  real,  knowledge  would  be  impossible  {pace Silverman  2001: 
34).  For  analysis  of  the  Cratylus  section  cf.  also  Barney  2001:  150—5;  Sedley  2003: 169—72. 

57  Cf.  McCabe  2000: 138. 

58  01  e  v  ecttos  AEyoucn  to  trav.  Cf.  i8oe3-4  (ev  te  travTa  ecttI  xai  ectttikev  auTo  ev  ocutco). 
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being59  . . .  venerable  and  awesome’  (18364-7):  a  brief  digression  would  not 
even  begin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  question  ofwhat  exactly  Parmenides 
meant,  while  adequate  consideration  would  make  Socrates  and  his  friends 
lose  sight  of  the  main  thread  of  their  discussion,  the  definition  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  analysis  of  the  Parmenidean  views  will  not  have  to  wait  long, 
though.  In  Plato’s  dramatic  fiction,  the  day  after  the  conversation  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  Theaetetus  Socrates  again  meets  Theodorus  and  Theaetetus, 
who  are  accompanied  this  time  by  an  Eleatic  Stranger  the  Sophist  begins. 
It  is  when  the  sophistic  denial  of  the  possibility  of  falsehood  comes  under 
scrutiny  that  ‘the  great  Parmenides’  becomes  an  object  of  discussion,  since 
his  prohibition  from  saying  that  what  is  not  is  appears  to  support  that 
denial  (237a-b).  We  shall  return  in  section  13.5  below  to  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  discussion  of  ‘what  is  not’;  at  the  moment  I  am  interested 
in  the  puzzling  consequences  of  the  two  cornerstones  of  the  Parmenidean 
conception  of  being  which  had  been  singled  out  in  the  Theaetetus.  The 
Stranger  first  tackles  the  thesis  that  ‘the  all  is  one’: 

T79  Str.:  Shouldn’t  we  do  our  best  to  find  out  from  those  who  say  that  the  all  is 
one  (ev  to  Trav)  what  they  mean  by  ‘being’? 

Tht.:  How  should  we  not? 

Str.:  Then,  let  them  answer  this:  ‘I  suppose  you  say  that  there  is  only  one.’ 

‘We  do’,  they’ll  say,  won’t  they? 

Tht.:  Yes. 

Str.:  ‘Well,  then;  do  you  call  anything  “being”?’ 

Tht.:  Yes. 

Str.:  ‘Is  that  just  what  you  call  “one”,  using  two  names  for  the  same  thing? 
Or  what?’ 

Tht.:  What  answer  do  they  have  after  this,  Stranger? 

Str.:  It’s  clear,  Theaetetus,  that  for  someone  who  advances  this  thesis  it’s  not 
the  easiest  thing  of  all  to  answer  the  present  question,  or  any  other  question 
whatsoever. 

Tht.:  How  so? 

Str.:  Surely  it’s  ridiculous  (KaTaysAacrrov)  to  admit  that  there  are  two  names 
when  he  does  not  posit  anything  but  one. 60  (24^6-09) 

59  iva  ovTa  FFappEvi8r)v  is  a  pun:  Parmenides  is  identified  with  the  object  of  his  theory  (cf.  also 
p.  222n72),  just  as  the  Heracliteans  had  been  pictured  in  perennial  movement  in  conformity  with 
theirs  (cf.  p.  208). 

60  EE.  Ffapa  tuv  ev  to  Trav  AEyovTcov  Sp’  ou  tteuctteov  sis  Suvapiv  ti  ttote  AEyoucn  to  ov; 

0EAI.  nebs  yap  ou; 

EE.  To5e  toivuv  aTroKpivE(70Gov.  "Ev  ttou  cjiaTE  povoveTvcxi;  OapEvyap,  cj>f)croucnv.  fj  yap; 

0EAI.  Nai. 

EE.  Ti  5e;  ov  koAeTte  ti; 

0EAI.  Nai. 
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The  proposal  that  ‘there  is  only  one’,  i.e.  that  only  one  thing  exists  (an 
alleged  consequence  of ‘the  all  is  one’),  forces  the  Parmenideans  into  ridicu¬ 
lous  consequences  as  soon  as  it  is  put  under  scrutiny:  for  even  granting 
that  ‘being’  (i.e.  the  ‘is’  in  ‘only  one  thing  is1)  does  refer  to  the  same  entity 
to  which  ‘one’  refers  (otherwise  monism  would  already  be  dismissed),  we 
still  would  have  two  names  (for  that  same  thing),  which  is  itself  treated 
as  incompatible  with  the  brand  of  radical  monism  discussed  here.61  The 
proponents  of  ‘the  all  is  one’  are  unable  to  stand  by  their  thesis62  when 
asked  to  account  for  it;63  not  only  is  the  actual  way  in  which  they  have 
presented  it  incompatible  with  their  thesis,  but  there  is  no  alternative  way 
of  coherently  advancing  it,  since  any  sentence  they  may  use,  by  including 
one  distinct  subject  and  one  distinct  predicate,  will  be  inconsistent  with 
the  propositional  content  it  is  meant  to  express.  The  ‘strong  monists’64 
get  caught  in  a  ludicrous  position,  because,  however  they  phrase  their 
thesis,  they  thereby  contradict  it  implicitly,  as  testified  by  their  embar¬ 
rassment  when  they  are  asked  to  grant  the  consequences  of  their  words 
openly.65  Although  Plato  does  not  use  any  term  or  phrase  suggesting  self¬ 
refutation,  we  have  found  elsewhere  a  strong  element  of  ridicule  tightly 
associated  with  self-refuting  positions.  To  recur  here  to  the  notion  of  oper¬ 
ational  self- refutation,  as  we  have  done  in  section  13.2  above,  doe?  not  seem 

)  ■  . 

EE.  FfOTEpOV  OTTEp  EV,  ETTl  TCp  OCUTCp  TTpOO/pcbpEVOl  SuoTv  OVOpCCCTlV,  f)  TTCOSJ 

0EAI.  Tis  oOv  ai/ToIs  q  pETaTouT’,  cb  ^eve,  cnroKpicris; 

EE.  AfjAoV,  <£>  0EaiTT)TE,  OTl  TU  TCCUTT|V  TT|V  UTTOGeCTIV  UTToGspEVCp  TTpOS  TO  VUV  EpCOTr|0£V  xai 
irpos  aAAo  Se  otiouv  ou  itovtcov  pacrrov  cnTOKplvaaGoa. 

0EAI.  nobs; 

EE.  To  te  5uo  ovopaTa  opoAoyETv  eTvoci  pt|5ev  Gepevov  ttAtiv  ev  KOCTayEAaoTOv  ttou. 

61  Of  course  one  might  protest  that  such  a  radical  form  of  monism,  which  does  not  even  admit  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  words,  is  a  sheer  historical  fiction,  and  thus  irrelevant  to  the  discussion  of 
the  actual  Parmenidean  position,  but  this  need  not  concern  us  here.  According  to  Palmer  (1999: 
148-81),  the  current  discussion  reflects  a  sophistic  appropriation  of  Eleaticism  which  later  will  be 
embodied  by  the  ‘late-learners’  (cf.  section  13.4  below)  and  will  drive  the  first,  fourth  and  sixth 
deductions  of  the  Parmenides  (cf.  section  13.5  below). 

61  The  Stranger’s  use  of  u  rroGsois  is  reminiscent  of  Socrates’  use  of  the  term  at  Tbt.  i83aio-b5  (T78 
on  p.  214).  As  McCabe  remarks,  here  uttoGectis  does  not  indicate  ‘some  hypothetical  feature  of  the 
Eleatic  posit,  but  its  basicness’  (2000:  67^2). 

63  Actually,  they  are  unable  to  answer  ‘any  other  question  whatsoever’.  Significantly,  the  monists  are 
not  present  at  the  conversation,  just  as  Protagoras  and  the  Heracliteans  were  not  present  in  the 
Theaetetus ,  but  the  Stranger  has  suggested  that  questions  should  still  be  asked  ‘as  if  they  were  present’ 
(243d7-8).  For  thought-provoking  emphasis  on  this  point  cf.  McCabe  2000:  138  and  p.  356  below. 

64  I  borrow  this  label  from  McCabe  2000:  69.  My  analysis  in  this  section  is  much  indebted  to 
McCabe’s  lucid  discussion  (2000:  60-73), t0  which  I  also  refer  the  reader  for  details  concerning  the 
context. 

6s  An  accusation  similar  to  the  one  levelled  against  the  monists  in  T79  had  been  previously  directed 
against  the  dualists:  those  who  say  that  (only)  the  hot  and  the  cold  are,  or  propose  two  other 
principles  of  the  same  kind,  are  actually  proposing  either  three  entities  (e.g.  hot,  cold  and  being), 
or,  if  being  is  identical  with  the  two  other  principles,  one  entity  only  (243d-244b). 
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gratuitous,66  although  Plato’s  argument  is  not  easily  cast  into  the  rigid 
framework  of  Mackie’s  formal  analysis.67  But  what  is  the  exact  nature 
of  the  ‘incoherence’  or  ‘contradiction’  into  which  the  monists  fall  when 
presenting  their  thesis?  When  incoherently  asserting  an  operationally  self- 
refuting  proposition,  as  the  monists  do,  does  one  thereby  end  up  falsifying 
it,  or  does  one  ‘only’  commit  oneself  to  contradiction?  Since  Mackie’s 
operational  self-refutation  is  a  broadening  of  the  mechanism  of  his  prag¬ 
matic  self-refutation  to  all  the  possible  ways  of  presenting  of  a  certain 
proposition  and,  as  I  have  shown  in  chapter  10,  Mackie’s  pragmatic  self¬ 
refutation  is  ambiguous  between  the  two  possibilities  (strict  pragmatic  vs. 
ad  hominem  self- refutation),  operational  self- refutation  inherits  the  same 
potential  ambiguity.  In  some  cases  the  operationally  self-refuting  assertion 
will  falsify  its  propositional  content,  in  others  not  (the  asserted  content  and 
the  act  of  asserting  it  will  be  inconsistent,  but  what  is  asserted  might  still 
be  true).68  In  our  present  case  it  seems  that  proper  falsification  is  at  stake, 
since,  according  to  the  argument,  by  their  assertion  the  monists  actually 
exemplify  the  existence  of  more  than  one  word. 

One  would  think  that,  although  the  radical  monists  have  proven  unable 
to  coherently  assert  their  own  position,  perhaps  they  could  devise  some 
new,  non-self- refuting  form  of  expression  for  it,  just  as  it  was  suggested  the 
radical  Heracliteans  do,  or,  more  plausibly,  limit  themselves  to  univocally 
naming  their  ev.  The  Stranger,  however,  bars  the  latter  possibility  before  it 
can  even  be  envisaged: 

t8o  Str.:  And  it  would  be  completely  <ridiculous>  to  accept  that  someone  said 
that  there  is  a  name,  if  it  has  no  account. 

Tht.:  How? 

Str.:  If  he  affirms  that  the  name  is  different  from  the  thing,  then  surely  he 
mentions  two  things. 

Tht:  Yes. 

Str.:  And  if  he  affirms  that  the  name  is  the  same  as  the  thing  itself,  either  he 
will  be  forced  to  say  that  it’s  a  name  of  nothing,  or,  if  he  says  that  it’s  <the 
name>  of  something,  then  it  will  follow  that  the  name  is  only  a  name  of 
a  name,  but  of  nothing  else. 

Tht.:  That  is  so. 

66  For  a  description  of  the  argument  of  T79  as  an  operational  self-refutation  cf.  e.g.  Silverman  2002: 
I53- 

67  Here  no  relevant  prefixable  operator  expressing  the  commitments  intrinsic  to  the  speech  act  of 
assertion  is  involved.  The  problem  for  the  monists  resides  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  they 
must  use  for  their  assertion  (and  for  any  assertion  whatsoever),  with  distinct  subject  and  predicate 
terms. 

68  Note,  however,  that  Mackie  himself  seems  to  think  of  operational  self-refutation  in  the  second  way 
only  (cf.  p.  357117). 
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Str.:  And  <it  will  follow  that>  the  one  is  one  of  one  only,  and  also  that  the 
one  is  of  the  name.69  (244cn-di2) 

Not  only  are  the  strong  monists  not  allowed  to  assert  anything  about  their 
one;  they  cannot  even  coherently  name  it,  because  even  so  they  would 
contradict  their  monism  (if  there  must  be  only  one  something’,  there 
cannot  be  one  thing  and  its  name).  Unless,  perhaps,  they  said  that  their 
chosen  name,  ‘one’,  and  the  one  it  names  are  one  and  the  same  thing: 
but  this  would  amount  to  dilating  the  very  notion  of  ‘name’  beyond  any 
tolerable  limit,  as  showed  by  the  ridiculous  consequences  to  which  such 
a  desperate  move  would  be  exposed,  as  spelled  out  at  the  end  of  t8o.7° 
With  a  spectacular  twist,  Parmenides’  one  being  has  been  revealed  to  be 
completely  ineffable,  exactly  like  not-being,  as  we  will  learn  in  section  13.5 
below;  silence  appears  as  the  only  coherent  option,  and  the  champion  of 
unity  and  stability,  Parmenides,  seems  to  be  condemned  to  the  same  grim 
fate  as  the  fanatic  of  plurality  and  change,  Cratylus,  minus  the  recreation 
of  wagging  his  finger  (cf.  section  13.2  above).71  And  this  silence  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  mystical  silence  of  those  who  claim  to  reach  some 
mysterious  enlightened  cognitive  state:  as  McCabe  suggests,  if  thought  is  a 
silent  speech  with  oneself,  by  blocking  the  function  of  referring  performed 
by  names,  ‘their  theory  leaves  them  [sc.  the  monists]  not  only  with  nothing 
to  say,  but  nothing  to  think,  either’  (2000:  71).  The  silence  demanded 
by  their  theory  would  be,  after  all,  the  undignified  silence  of  mindless 
vegetables.72 

69  HE.  Koci  to  Trapcnrav  ys  cnToSeyEcrOai  tou  AeyovTos  cos  ecttiv  ovopa  ti,  Aoyov  ouk  av  syov. 
0EAI.  ITq; 

HE.  T iQeis  te  Touvopa  tou  TTpayporros  ETEpov  Suo  A£y  ei  ttou  tive. 

0EAI.  Nai. 

HE.  Kai  pfiv  av  toutov  ys  outgo  ti0t)  Touvopa,  f)  pt]Sevos  ovopa  avayKao'0f)OETai  AsyEiv,  e!  5e 
tivos  auTO  cfnicrEi,  oup(3f)ctETai  to  ovopa  ovopaTOS  ovopa  povov,  aAAou  5e  ouSevos  ov. 

0EAI.  Outcos. 

HE.  Kai  to  ev  ys  evos  ev  ov  povov  Kai  tou  ovopaTOS  au  to  ev  ov. 

The  text  is  uncertain:  I  have  adopted,  as  usual,  the  text  printed  in  the  most  recent  Oxford  Classical 
Texts  edition  (Duke  et  al,.  1995).  For  a  slightly  different  text  and  translation,  and  discussion  of 
various  alternatives,  cf.  McCabe  2000:  68n33. 

70  What  would  be  needed  in  order  to  escape  a  charge  of  operational  self-refutation  could  thus  be 
exploited  for  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

71  Cf.  Seligman  1974:  2 6. 

72  Of  course,  a  version  of  radical  monism  like  the  one  on  the  table  here  would  be  untenable  for 
countless  other  reasons  (cf.  p.  224n79),  beginning  with  the  fact  that  there  cannot  be  more  than 
one  monist,  condemned  to  a  solipsistic  existence,  and  this  one  monist  must  be  the  same  as  the  one 
being  he  believes  to  exist  (the  pun  signalled  on  p.  219^9  alludes,  then,  to  a  genuine  philosophical 
issue). 
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This  final  unspoken  (and  unspeakable)  consequence  of  the  thesis  that 
‘the  all  is  one’  explicitly  emerges  only  a  few  pages  later  in  the  Sophist ,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  twin  Parmenidean  thesis  that  ‘the  all  is  at  rest’.  In 
the  complete  absence  of  change,  ‘that  which  wholly  is’  would  be  a  wholly 
lifeless  being,  devoid  of  soul,  intelligence,  and  understanding,  a  frightening 
prospect  according  to  Theaetetus  (2480—2493).  Moreover,  not  only  could 
this  resting  all  never  be  a  subject  of  (self-) knowledge,  but  it  could  not 
become  an  object  of  knowledge  either,  given  that  whatever  is  known, 
‘insofar  as  it  is  known,  is  changed  by  having  something  done  to  it’  (24802— 
4).  Finally,  and  more  generally,  ‘it  follows  that  if  beings  do  not  change  then 
nothing  anywhere  possesses  any  intelligence  about  anything’73  (249b5-6). 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  Stranger  argues  that  intelligence  will  also  be 
destroyed  ‘if  we  concede  that  everything  is  moving  and  changing’  (249b8- 
10):  once  again,  with  a  striking  coincidentia  oppositorum,  the  extremist 
partisans  of  universal  rest  and  universal  flux  are  forced  in  the  very  same 
corner.74  (This  opposition  partially  overlaps  with  the  famous  ‘battle  of 
gods  and  giants’  set  up  at  Sph.  2463-2483,  i.e.  with  the  clash  between  ‘the 
friends  of  the  forms’,  who  place  being  in  intelligible  forms,  and  materialist 
thinkers,  who  identify  being  with  body  or  —  in  their  reformed  incarnations  — 
with  anything  having  some  capacity  for  acting  or  being  acted  upon.)75 
Obviously  the  consequence  that  intelligence  cannot  exist  is  unpalatable  for 
many  reasons,  among  which  the  Stranger  emphasises  the  following: 

t8i  And  we  must  fight  with  every  argument  against  anyone  who,  while  obscuring 
knowledge,  understanding,  or  intelligence,  insists  on  anything  whatsoever 
about  anything.76  (24906—8) 

The  argumentative  strategy  of  these  lines  might  be  construed  as  a  form 
of  operational  self-refutation,77  although,  again,  Plato  himself  does  not 
adopt  the  relevant  jargon.  Certainly  we  are  not  in  front  of  the  straightfor¬ 
ward  self-refutation  of  someone  asserting  that  ‘There  is  no  intelligence’  or 
that  ‘Nothing  can  be  understood’:  in  t8i  the  denial  of  knowledge,  under¬ 
standing  and  intelligence  is  only  the  alleged  hidden  consequence  of  both 

73  crup(3aivEi  5’oOv . . .  okivt)tcov  te  ovtcov  voOv  pr|SEvi  Trspi  pr|8Evos  Elvai  pr)5apou. 

74  Not  so  surprisingly,  if  one  considers,  for  example,  Heraclitus’  ‘monism’  of  fr.  50:  ‘Listening  not 
to  me  but  to  the  Logos  it  is  wise  to  agree  that  all  things  are  one’  (ouk  Epou  aAAoc  tou  Aoyou 
aKouaavTas  opoAoyETv  aoc{>6v  ecttiv  ev  TravTa  slvai). 

75  Although  the  ‘friends  of  forms’  cannot  be  considered  full-blown  Parmenideans,  starting  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  pluralists,  their  forms  have  Parmenidean  features,  and  their  thesis  concerning  rest 
is  one  they  share  with  Parmenides. 

76  Kai  pf)v  Trpos  ys  toutov  TravTi  Aoycp  paytTEOv,  os  av  ETnoTfippv  f|  4p6vr|cnv  f|  vouv  a^avkjcov 
icrxupi£r|Tal  TT£P*  tivos  otripOv. 

77  So  Silverman  2002:  155. 
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the  theses  that  everything  is  at  rest  and  that  everything  changes.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Stranger,  their  supporters  are  unwittingly  committed  to  that 
denial,  but  at  the  same  time  they  incoherently  go  on  making  all  kinds 
of  assertions,  including,  crucially,  those  of  their  own  theses,  thus  show¬ 
ing  that  they  believe  they  know  what  they  are  saying  and  displaying  their 
own  understanding  of  being.  The  very  act  of  making  certain  assertions  is 
thus  inconsistent  with  the  asserted  propositional  content,  by  clashing  with 
its  ultimate  consequences.78  The  utmost  generality  of  Plato’s  formulation 
(‘insists  on  anything  whatsoever  about  anything’)  suggests,  however,  that 
probably  in  t8i  Plato  was  not  thinking  primarily  of  such  a  self-refutation 
pattern  involving  the  distinctive  theses  of  ‘gods’  and  ‘giants’,  but,  more 
broadly,  of  the  pragmatic  inconsistency  between  what  they  say,  i.e.  their  the¬ 
ses  which  destroy  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  understanding  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  what  they  do,  i.e.  their  everyday  practice  of  making  assertions 
in  general. 

Is  the  Stranger’s  argument,  however  one  construes  it,  intended  to  be  a 
definitive  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  two  radical  theories  under  exam¬ 
ination?  Once  again,  if  we  stick  to  the  details  of  Plato’s  text,  the  answer 
seems  to  be  ‘no’.  The  consequences  of  the  positions  of  both  ‘gods’  and 
‘giants’  have  been  chastised  as  ‘shameful’  (247 ci),  ‘frightful’  (24933)  and 
‘unreasonable’  (249b!),  but  never  as  ‘false’.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
philosopher,  the  person  who  values  knowledge,  understanding  and,  intel¬ 
ligence  the  most,  not  listen  to  people  who  say  that  being  is  completely  at 
rest,  or  that  it  changes  in  everyway  (249cio-d2),  thus  unwittingly  denying 
the  very  possibility  that  those  treasured  things  exist.  If  we  pay  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Stranger’s  own  words,  we  notice  that  it  is  not  the  falsehood 
of  those  theses  which  must  appal  the  true  philosopher:  it  is  the  extreme 
undesirability  of  the  non-philosophical  (and  indeed  non-human)  life  to 
which  they  would  lead  if  coherently  followed  that  requires  every  effort  to 
fight  them.  Analogously,  in  t8o  the  cognate  position  according  to  which 
‘the  all  is  one’  had  been  reduced  to  stupid  silence  or  meaningless  babbling 
(‘the  one  is  one  of  one’),  but  had  not  been  explicitly  rejected  as  false.79 

78  For  example,  whenever  he  asserts  that  everything  is  at  rest,  a  ‘friend  of  forms’  must  presuppose  that 
he  understands  what  he  is  saying,  unless  he  prefers  to  admit  he  is  merely  parroting  an  assertion; 
but  his  alleged  understanding  conflicts  with  one  necessary  consequence  of  his  thesis,  and  thus, 
indirectly,  with  his  thesis  too.  This  conflict,  however,  need  not  amount  to  an  absolute  falsification 
of  that  thesis,  since  the  friend  of  the  forms  could  actually  be  deluding  himself  when  thinking  he 
understands  what  he  says.  If  a  ‘giant’  asserts  that  everything  changes,  what  he  does,  i.e.  making  an 
assertion,  reveals  his  nature  to  be  that  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  thus  seems  to  falsify  the  asserted 
thesis  (b y  modus  tollens,  again,  by  falsifying  its  consequence  that  no  intelligence  is  possible). 

79  Contra  McCabe  2000:  63.  The  most  the  Stranger  says  is  that  ‘the  all  is  one’  is  involved  in  countless 
difficulties  (atropiai):  ‘And  so  countless  other  issues,  each  involving  indefinitely  many  difficulties. 
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13.4  THE  ‘LATE-LEARNERS’  AND  THAT  WEIRD  FELLOW 
EURYCLES  ( SPH .  252B-C) 

In  sections  13.2  and  13.3  above  we  have  examined  a  number  of  argu¬ 
ments  which  it  was  tempting  to  construe  along  the  lines  of  self-refutation, 
although  admittedly  Plato  himself  did  not  appear  interested  in  that  exer¬ 
cise.  The  passage  I  shall  analyse  in  this  section  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  Plato’s 
intentions,  but  most  commentators  have  eschewed  the  difficult  task  of 
clarifying  the  exact  logic  of  his  self-refutation  charge. 

We  are  still  in  the  Sophist ,  only  a  few  lines  after  the  opposite  extremisms 
of  ‘gods’  and  ‘giants’  concerning  change  have  been  revealed  to  be  equally 
impossible  to  express  coherently.  For  the  discussion  to  proceed,  both  change 
and  rest  must  then  be  admitted  to  have  some  sort  of  reality,  but  neither  can 
be  identified  with  being  (which  appears  by  now  to  be  involved  in  no  less 
muddle  than  not-being);  the  mutual  relations  and  associations  between  the 
three  still  elude  the  Stranger  and  Theaetetus  (249d-25ia). 

A  new  party  of  outlandish  protagonists  enters  the  scene,  composed  both 
ofyoungsters  and  of  elderly ‘late-learners’  (oyiftaOeTs)  who,  blinded  by  their 
yet  dim  understanding,  ‘enjoy  not  letting  us  call  a  man  good,  but  only  the 
good  good  and  the  man  man’8°  on  the  basis  of  ‘the  handy  idea  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  many  to  be  one  and  for  the  one  to  be  many’81  (25ib6-c2). 
The  problem  of  identifying  what  historical  figures  are  being  mocked  by 
Plato  beneath  the  epithet  ‘late-learners’  has  exercised  the  scholarly  skills 
of  many,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  digress  into  this  debate  here.82  As  far 
as  the  dialogue’s  internal  economy  is  concerned,  the  late-learners  can  be 
thought  of  as  the  pedantic  grandchildren  of  Parmenides,  who  either  have 
not  fully  digested  his  lesson  or,  perhaps,  have  digested  it  only  too  well,  and 
unlike  Plato  himself  are  eager  to  follow  it  unreservedly,  right  to  its  extreme 
consequences,  with  the  naive  enthusiasm  typical  of  neophytes.83 

will  appear  for  him  who  says  that  the  being  is  two  things  or  only  one’  (245<Ii2~ e2),  which  is  of 
course  itself  incompatible  with  strong  monism.  I  shall  return  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
operational  self-refutation  and  falsehood  on  pp.  230-4. 

80  xa'Pouolv  ouk  ecovtes  ayaGov  AEyEiv  avOpcotrov,  aAAa  to  pev  ayaGov  ayaGov,  tov  5e  avGpcotrov 
avOpcotrov. 

81  TTpoysipov  cos  aSuvorrov  tcc  te  troAAd  ev  Kai  to  ev  troAAd  eTvcci. 

82  For  an  up-to-date  overview  of  various  options  (Antisthenes,  Lycophron,  Menedemus  and  the 
Eretrians,  the  Megarians  Euclides  and  Stilpo,  the  Cynics)  favoured  in  the  literature,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  cf.  Palmer  1999:  168—9.  For  the  suggestion  that  the  otpipaGsTs  were  sophists  such  as 
Dionysodorus  and  Euthydemus  cf.  Brancacci  1999.  For  a  useful  analysis  of  the  relevant  views  of 
most  of  these  candidates  cf.  Denyer  1991:  29—45.  For  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  late-learners 
cf.  the  ‘dream  theory’  of  the  Theaetetus  (in  particular  20ie3— 5). 

83  Cf.  Seligman  1974:  44—5:  the  late-learners  ‘present  an  inverted  epitome,  as  it  were,  of  Plato’s  criticism 
of  Parmenides.  Was  Parmenides  not  entitled  to  attribute  anything  whatever  to  his  one  being,  nay 
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The  late-learners’  refusal  to  apply  (irpoacruTEiv)  to  anything  any  name 
other  than  its  proper  one,  which  concerns  their  linguistic  practice,  is  treated 
as  a  clear  symptom  of  a  commitment,  not  necessarily  conscious  on  their 
part,  to  the  ontological  thesis  that  ‘things84  are  unblended  (dpeiKToc)  and 
incapable  of  having  a  share  of  (|iETaAa[i(3avEiv)  each  other’  (25^6-7),  and 
that  ‘nothing  has  any  capacity  at  all  for  association  (Koivcovla)  with  any¬ 
thing’  (25169).  The  Stranger  argues  that  this  thesis,  by  requiring  that  change 
and  rest  have  no  kind  of  commingling  (ouSaprj  |iE0E^ETOv)  with  being 
(25ieio),  and  thus  are  not  (252a2-3),  overthrows  all  the  ontological  views 
which  had  been  previously  surveyed,  those  based  on  rest  (Parmenides,  the 
friends  of  the  forms),  those  imposing  change  (the  materialist  giants),  and 
those  trying  to  accommodate  both85  (e.g.  Empedocles)  (252a-b).  Whether 
they  realise  it  or  not,  the  late-learners  are  cheerfully  dumping  the  whole 
previous  history  of  philosophy  in  a  single  breath,  which  is  sufficient  to 
make  their  position  sound  rather  suspect.86  None  the  less,  the  worst  is  yet 
to  come: 

T82  Str.:  Furthermore,  those  very  people  who  do  not  let  anything  be  called  some¬ 
thing  different  because  of  association  with  the  quality  of  something  else 
will  follow  the  most  ridiculous  (KaTaysAacrroTaTa)  theory  of  all. 
Tht.:Howso?  1 

Str.:  Surely  about  everything  they  are  forced  to  use  ‘is’,  and  ‘apart  from’ 
and  ‘the  others’  and  ‘by  itself’,  and  countless  other  things.  Since  they  are 
incapable  of  abstaining  from  these,  and  from  weaving  (ctuvcotteiv)  them 
together  in  their  statements,  they  don’t  need  others  to  refute  them,  but 


not  even  give  it  one  name?  However,  we  will  see  that  in  the  face  of  Plato  s  criticism  the  late-learners 
seem  to  be  happy  at  least  with  naming,  if  not  with  some  kind  of  predication.  According  to  Palmer 
(1999:  167),  ‘the  problem  posed  by  the  first  critique  [of  monism,  at  244b-d],  how  one  thing  can 
have  many  names  or  predicates,  is  raised  again  at  25135  ff.,  where  the  Visitor  attributed  this  problem 
to  the  “opsimaths”  or  “late-learners”’.  This  is  not  completely  exact:  the  first  critique  of ‘the  all  is  one’ 
(cf .  section  13.3  above) ,  was  not  based,  unlike  the  later  critique  of  the  late-learners  ,  on  the  fact  that, 
if  strong  monism  were  true,  we  could  not  have  two  names  for  the  same  thi?ig ,  but  on  the  simpler 
point  that  we  could  not  have  two  names  at  all  (and  actually  not  even  one  name  for  something  else). 

84  Throughout  the  passage  Plato  does  not  specify  what  these  things  are;  later  they  seem  to  be  referred 
to  as  ‘kinds’  (yEvr),  e.g.  253b9),  ‘forms’  (ei5t|,  e.g.  253d!)  and  ‘ideas’  (iSsai,  e.g.  253d5),  apparently 
interchangeably.  I  shall  try  to  keep  my  description  of  the  late-learners  thesis  as  general  as  possible 
here,  as  Plato  does. 

85  Cf.  2420-2433. 

86  This  objection  can  be  easily  strengthened:  as  Heinaman  (1982-3: 184)  observes,  ‘the  hypothesis  that 
no  Forms  combine  only  too  obviously  entails  that  any  theory  whatever  is  false,  since  any  theory 
asserts  that  something  exists  and  hence  asserts  that  Being  combines  with  something  else’  (italics 
mine). 
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having  the  proverbial  enemy  in  their  own  household  and  ready  to  oppose 
them,  they  always  go  carrying  him  around  while  he  mutters  inside,  like 
the  weird  Eurycles.87  (252b8-c9) 

These  people  are  not  only  wildly  revisionary  ontologists:  they  are  clearly 
stuck  in  a  ridiculous  position,  no  less  than  those  whom  they  are  implicitly 
fighting.  And,  yet  again,  the  reason  why  they  are  so  ridiculous  turns  out  to 
be  (this  time  explicitly)  that  they  refute  themselves.  Whenever  they  pro¬ 
claim,  for  example,  that  ‘rest  is  apart  from  the  other  things  (e.g.  change  and 
being),  by  itself5,  they  are  thereby  attaching  a  number  of  different  ‘names’  to 
rest  (‘is’,  ‘apart  from’,  ‘other  things’,  ‘by  itself’),  and  weaving  them  together 
in  their  statement,  as  if  rest  did  in  fact  have  some  share  and  commingling 
with  the  things  referred  to  by  those  terms  (e.g.  being,  apartness,  otherness). 
The  way  the  late-learners  formulate  their  own  thesis  spectacularly  conflicts 
with  the  propositional  content  of  the  thesis  itself;88  but  precisely  what  kind 
of  conflict,  and  consequently  what  type  of  self- refutation,  is  involved?89 
I  suggest  that  the  Stranger’s  charge  operates  on  two  distinct  levels,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  two  different  aspects  of  the  thesis  under  attack,  linguistic 
and  ontological,  which  I  have  disentangled  above.  At  the  linguistic  level, 
the  late-learners’  thesis  consists  in  a  prohibition  on  doing  something,  i.e. 
calling  any  F  anything  other  than  ‘F’.  It  is  not  transparent  whether  this 
amounts  ‘only’  to  a  ban  on  ordinary  predication  and  statement-making 
(‘the  man  is  good’),  to  be  replaced  with  tautological  statements  (‘the  man 
is  man’), 90  or  to  a  prohibition  of  predication  altogether  in  favour  of  simple 
naming.91  Although  the  latter  reading  seems  more  plausible,  since  the  use 

87  EE.  "Eti  toivuv  av  auToi  tt&vtcov  xcrrayEAaCTTOTaTa  petioiev  tov  Aoyov  oi  pt|Sev  ecovtes 

xoivcovia  TraQ’npaTos  ETEpou  0&TEpov  TrpooayopEUEiv. 

©eai.  nebs: 

EE.  Tco  te  Elvai  ttou  UEpi  -rravTa  avayxatjovTai  xpfjcrQai  xai  tco  xwpis  Ka'1  TCP  T<bv  aAAcov 
xai  tco  xa0’  ocuto  xai  pupiois  ETEpois,  cov  axpaTEis  ovtes  EipyEciOai  xai  pf|  ouvchtteiv  ev  toTs 
Aoyois  oux  aAAcov  SsovTat  tcov  e^eAex^ovtcov,  aAAa  to  AEyopEvov  oixoOsv  tov  ttoAepiov  xai 
EVaVTlCOCTOMEVOV  EXOVTES,  EVTOS  U7TO(|)0Eyy6pEVOV  GOOTTEp  TOV  dfTOTTOV  EupUxAsa  TTEpicfjEpoVTES 
aEi  TropsuovTai. 

88  Contra  Seligman  (1974:  48):  ‘the  linguistic  practice  of  the  “late  learners”  which  the  Stranger  has  in 
mind  seems  to  be  common-sense  talk  (“speaking  of  anything”)  rather  than  the  enunciation  of  their 
own  theory,  though  it  would  apply  to  that  as  well’.  The  Stranger’s  choice  of  the  words  the  late- 
learners  are  forced  to  use  clearly  indicates  an  attempt  to  express  their  own  thesis,  as  I  have  suggested. 
This  is  not  to  deny  that  language  in  general  is  inconsistent  with  the  complete  dissociation  of  each 
thing  from  everything  else,  as  the  Stranger  will  remark  later  (259c— 260b). 

89  Most  commentators  recognise  that  the  thesis  is  shown  to  be  self-refuting  (cf.  e.g.  Ackrill  1971:  204, 
Heinaman  1982-3:  177,  Pelletier  1990:  36,  McCabe  1994a:  221,  Baltzly  1996:  153,  Palmer  1999:  168) 
or  self-contradicting  (cf.  e.g.  Cornford  1935:  258,  Bluck  1975:  109,  Dorter  1994:  151,  Notomi  1999: 
233),  but  very  few  examine  the  logic  of  this  self-refutation  or  self-contradiction. 

90  Cf.  e.g.  Cornford  1935:  254.  91  Cf.  e.g.  Moravcsik  1962:  59,  Bluck  1975:  109. 
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of  the  copula  ‘is’  in  ‘the  man  is  man’  could  be  construed  as  an  intolerable 
violation  of  the  rule  ‘one  thing,  one  name’,  the  success  of  this  first  layer 
of  the  self-refutation  charge  does  not  depend  on  it;  clearly,  when  asserting 
that  ‘rest  is  apart  from  the  other  things,  by  itself’,  the  late-learners  break 
their  own  veto,  by  doing  much  more  than  simply  naming  rest  or  stating  its 
self-identity.  But  their  linguistic  prohibition  was  rooted,  we  have  seen,  in 
ontological  ground,  and  thus  formulated  at  the  beginning  of  T82  (‘do  not 
let  anything  be  called  something  different  because  of  association  with  the 
quality  of  something  else’):  you  must  not  weave  different  words  together 
into  a  single  statement  because  in  fact  the  things  named  by  those  words  do 
not  blend  together.92  Therefore,  when  the  late-learners  do  combine  various 
words  by  asserting  ‘rest  is  apart  from  the  other  things,  all  by  itself,  so  don’t 
call  it  by  any  other  name’,  not  only  are  they  disobeying  the  very  order  they 
are  formulating  by  formulating  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  unwittingly 
committing  themselves  to  the  denial  of  its  underlying  ontology:  for  their 
assertion  to  be  true,  rest  should  have  some  kind  of  communion  with,  or 
participation  in,  being  and  apartness.  At  this  second  level  the  charge  resem¬ 
bles  a  form  of  ad  hominem  self- refutation:  that  the  late-learners  weave  words 
together  as  z/the  things  referred  to  were  mingled  together  does  not  establish 
that  those  things  are  indeed  mingled  together,  and  thus  does  not  falsify 
the  asserted  propositional  content,  but  commits  them  to  contradiction.93 
Notice  the  difference  between  the  Stranger’s  ad  hominem  strategy,  and  the 
different  kind  of  absolute  self-refutation  argument,  based  on  Consec^uentia 
Mirabilis,  which  one  could  have  adopted  (but  clearly  Plato  is  not  adopting 
in  T82):  ‘if  ( p )  rest  is  apart  from  everything  else,  all  by  itself,  then  it  partici¬ 
pates  in  being  and  apartness;  but  if  rest  participates  in  being  and  apartness, 
then  (not -p)  rest  is  not  apart  from  everything  else,  all  by  itself;  there¬ 
fore  (not-/?)  rest  is  not  (and  cannot  be)  apart  from  everything  else,  all  by 
itself’.  ' 

Denyer  (1991:  162—3)  discards  something  similar  to  my  ad  hominem 
self- refutation  reading  of  T82  in  favour  of  the  following  construal: 

the  very  logos  with  which  Plato’s  opponents  contradict  him  is  itself  a  combination 
of  just  the  sort  that  it  says  does  not  happen:  if  his  opponents  are  to  make  this 
statement  —  or  any  other  statement  —  they  must  themselves  join  together  some 
of  the  very  things  that  they  say  are  always  separated.  That  at  any  rate  seems  to 
be  a  more  natural  reading  of  this  passage:  it  does  justice  to  the  fact  that  Plato 
here  speaks  of  ‘joining  together’,  applying  that  expression  to  words;  it  has  Plato 
argue  simply  from  the  fact  that  his  opponents’  logos  exists,  rather  than  from  the 
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hypothesis  that  their  logos  is  true;  it  gives  pride  of  place,  as  Plato’s  own  phrasing 
does,  to  the  words  ‘being’  and  ‘apart’,  rather  than  to  the  non-linguistic  kinds 
Being  and  Apart;  and  it  has  Plato’s  opponents  refuted  by  an  actual  interrelation  of 
kinds  which  they  themselves  involuntarily  produce,  rather  than  by  a  hypothetical 
interrelation  which,  if  what  they  say  were  true,  would  take  place  somewhere 
else. 

Denyer  is  clearly  suggesting  that  in  T82  the  late-learners’  thesis  is  proved  to 
be  false  by  pragmatic  self- refutation  in  the  stricter  sense  I  have  distinguished 
in  chapter  10.  But  this  proposal  does  not  keep  sufficiently  distinct  the  two 
aspects  of  the  late-learners’  position  which  I  have  identified  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  two  levels  at  which  Plato’s  self-refutation  argument  operates. 
That  position  is  the  combination  of  a  descriptive  ontology  and  a  prescrip¬ 
tive  ‘linguistics’  in  harmony  with  it;  by  violating  the  prescription  you  do 
not  prove  the  description  false,  but  you  unwittingly  deny  it.  Denyer  wants 
the  latter  aspect  to  collapse  into  the  former  by  treating  linguistic  items  as 
themselves  part  of  the  ontology  of  ‘kinds’  which  they  name,  and  so  the 
combination  of  words  into  statements  as  a  genuine  instance  of  communion 
or  commingling  of  ‘kinds’.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
most  natural  reading  of  Plato’s  own  manoeuvre,  since  the  verbs  he  uses  to 
indicate  linguistic  ‘weaving’  (including  cruvcarreiv  in  T82)  are  consistently 
different  from  those  indicating  ontological  blending  and  participation: 
the  former  are  transitive  (x  weaves  (words)  y  and  2  together’),  the  latter 
intransitive  (‘(things)  y  and  ^  are  blended’,  y  participates  in  z ). 

My  reference  above  to  ad  hominem  self-refutation  should  not  be  misin¬ 
terpreted.  It  is  not  some  specific,  ill-conceived  and  avoidable  way  which 
the  late-learners  choose  to  formulate  their  view  that  is  responsible  for  their 
demise;  any  way  of  asserting  that  view  will  condemn  them,  if  any  assertion 
must  link  together  at  least  two  different  words  (and  thus  two  different 
signified  things).  For  example,  even  if  the  late-learners  tried  to  convey  their 
point  indirecdy,  rather  than  state  it,  by  asserting  series  of  self-identities 
(‘man  is  man,  good  is  good,  rest  is  rest ...  ^  or  non-identities  (‘man  is  not 
good,  rest  is  not  change,  change  is  not  rest. . .  ’),  they  would  probably  be 
still  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  on  the  grounds  that  the  use  of  the 
copula  ‘is’  in  ‘the  man  is  man’  is  already  a  violation  of  the  rule  ‘one  thing, 
one  name’.  One  might  suggest  that  the  late-learners  could  devise  some 
completely  non-assertoric  way  of  expressing  or  alluding  to  that  thesis  with¬ 
out  incoherence,  for  example  by  proposing  lists  such  as  ‘man  man,  good 
good,  rest  rest,  change  change .  . .  ’  (by  dropping  the  copula,  they  would 
elude  the  difficulty  of  having  ‘being’  explicitly  thrown  into  the  mixture). 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  safe  harbour  for  the  late-learners  after  all: 


91  Cf.  Heinaman  1982-3: 177-8.  93  Cf.  Seligman  1974:  48-9. 
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one  can  still  object  that  if  things  do  not  associate  at  least  with  being,  then 
they  do  not  exist  at  all,  so  there  does  not  remain  any  man,  good,  rest  or 
change  to  name  either  (this  is  in  fact  the  same  strategy  as  we  have  found 
used  at  25ie-252b  to  prove  the  incompatibility  of  the  late-learners’  thesis 
with  all  ontologies).  It  is  true,  however,  that  by  giving  up  assertoric  speech 
and  adopting  the  extremely  revisionary  and  restrictive  linguistic  behaviour 
suggested  above  the  late-learners  would  at  least  eschew  the  charge  of  overt 
inconsistency  between  their  utterances  and  the  theory  these  are  intended 
to  express. 

Upon  reflection,  then,  it  is  the  non-contingent  flaw  of  operational  self¬ 
refutation  that  afflicts  the  late-learners’  position:  there  is  no  way  of  coher¬ 
ently  asserting  the  ontology  underlying  their  linguistic  reform  (‘they  are 
incapable  of  abstaining  from  these  words’).  Silence  seems  to  be  the  only 
coherent  option  for  them.94  I  have  maintained  in  similar  cases  that  this 
cannot  amount  by  itself  to  demonstration  of  the  falsehood  or  impossibility 
of  that  ontology.  However,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  interpreters  that 
it  certainly  implies  as  much  for  Plato.  Baltzly  is  a  particularly  explicit  and 
refined  supporter  of  this  view: 

Someone  who,  like  Plato,  is  convinced  that  philosophical  conversation  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  pathway  to  truth  will  of  course  be  very  mindful  of  the  pre-suppositionis  of  the 
possibilities  of  thought  and  discourse.  When  the  content  of  a  claim  [T\  is  such 
that,  were  it  true,  it  couldn’t  be  expressed,  this  is  ample  reason  to  think  that  it  must 
be  false.  Such  a  self-refutation  argument  allows  the  denial  of  T  to  be  established 
unhypothetically.  (1996: 153) 

Let  us  consider  why,  according  to  Baltzly,  operational  self-refutation  should 
represent  for  Plato  ‘ample  reason’  to  conclude  that  the  self-refuting  thesis 
is  false  and  proclaim  the  ‘unhypothetical’  truth  of  its  contradictory: 

‘Why  ought  we  to  think  that  the  world  is  such  that  what  is  true  of  it  can  be 
expressed?’  Plato’s  view  is  that  such  a  world  [sc.  one  in  which  some  truths  cannot 
be  thought  of  and  expressed  coherently]  would  not  be  optimally  good.  The  infer¬ 
ence  from  ‘if  T  is  true,  then  T  cannot  be  expressed’  to  ‘not  7°  requires  such  an 

94  For  an  analogous  position  which  is  similarly  condemned  to  silence  (and  mocked  by  Plato  for  this 
reason)  cf.  Euthd.  303d/— e4:  ‘whenever  you  [sc.  Dionysodorus  and  Euthydemus]  say  that  no  thing 
is  fine  or  good  or  white  or  anything  else  like  that,  or  in  general  different  from  other  things,  actually 
you  completely  sew  up  the  mouths  of  men,  as  you  speak;  but  since  you  seem  not  only  to  sew  up 
those  of  the  others,  but  also  your  own,  this  is  very  graceful  and  removes  the  offensiveness  of  your 
words’  (ottotccv  cjjpTe  mt)te  kccAov  eTvcu  MpSev  M13T6  ayccQov  Trpcrypa  Milts  Aeukov  pr)5’  aAAo 
TCOV  TOIOUTCOV  pr)5£V,  pT|8£  TO  ITapCCTTaV  ETEpcOV  ETEpOV,  CCTEyVCOS  pEV  Tab  OVTl  CTUppCtTTTETE  TC( 
cttomcctcc  Tobv  dvQpcoTTcov,  cboTTEp  Kai  <t>aTE-  oti  8’  ou  povov  tcc  tcov  aAAcov,  aAAa  So^ccite  av 
Kai  tcc  upetEpa  ai/Tcbv,  touto  ttccvu  yapicv  te  ecttiv  Kai  to  ettctxQes  tcov  Aoycov  acfjaiperrai). 
For  discussion  of  the  passage  and  its  context  cf.  McCabe  1998: 156— 61. 
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assumption  about  the  match  between  reality  and  thought  or  language.  The  Good 
is  for  Plato  the  principle  that  warrants  such  optimism  since  it  is  the  principle 
which  gives  being  and  intelligibility  to  the  intelligible  realm.  (1996:  157) 

According  to  Baltzly,  when  in  the  Republic  (vi,  5iob4-9,  5iib3-c2;  vn, 
533c7 — di)  Plato  explains  that  the  method  of  dialectic,  unlike  that  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  consists  in  starting  from  UTtoSeaEis,  assumed  not  as  principles  but, 
literally,  as  ‘hypotheses’,  as  ‘stepping  stones  to  take  off  from’,  and,  destroy¬ 
ing  (avoapeTv)  them,  ascending  to  an  unhypothetical  (&vutt60£tos)  first 
principle,  what  he  has  in  mind  is  exactly  that  procedure  of  operational 
self-refutation  which  Socrates  uses  against  the  extreme  flux  theorists  in 
the  Theaetetus  and  the  Stranger  against  the  late-learners  in  the  Sophist ,95 
The  hypotheses  that  ‘everything  changes  in  every  way’  and  ‘things  do  not 
blend  in  any  way’  are  assumed  for  dialectical  scrutiny,  shown  to  be  oper¬ 
ationally  self- refuting,  and  thereby  ‘destroyed’,  i.e.  falsified,  so  that  their 
contradictories  are  established  as  unhypothetical  truths. 

If  correct,  Baltzly  s  contention  would  be  of  momentous  significance  for 
our  study  of  ancient  self-refutation:  no  less  a  thinker  than  Plato  would  have 
assigned  to  self-refutation  arguments  the  place  of  honour  at  the  heart  of 
his  mature  philosophical  method  of  dialectic,  making  of  them  the  single 
most  important  tool  in  philosophical  inquiry.  Unfortunately,  I  believe  that 
the  kernel  of  Baltzly  s  ingenious  proposal  does  not  survive  careful  scrutiny. 

I  shall  list  a  set  of  objections  which,  at  least  collectively  if  not  individually, 
appear  to  me  insurmountable:96 

(1)  in  the  Republic  Plato  seems  to  refer  to  only  one  unhypothetical  principle, 
while  Baltzly  s  interpretation  requires  the  existence  of  more  than  one, 
and  possibly  many; 

(2)  the  unhypothetical  first  principle  of  the  Republic  appears  to  be  the 
form  of  the  Good  (although,  admittedly,  nowhere  is  this  explicitly 
stated),97  and  so  does  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  conclusions  of 
Plato’s  operational  self-refutation  arguments; 

95  Baltzly  also  refers  to  Prmd.  14231— 8,  which  I  shall  analyse  in  the  next  section  (T85).  We  have  seen  in 
part  1,  chapter  5  (p.  89)  that  Baltzly  interprets  similarly  Aristotle’s  elenctic  proof  of  pnc  in  Metaphysics 
r  4  as  an  operational  self-refutation  of  Antiphasis’  denial  of  pnc  based  on  a  clear  Platonic  legacy. 

96  Some  of  these  objections  are  envisaged  by  Baltzly  himself  in  the  Postscript  to  Baltzly  1996  (157—9), 
but  I  found  most  ofhis  replies  ultimately  unconvincing.  For  insightful  criticism  of  Baltzly ’s  proposal 
cf.  also  Bailey  2006:  m-19. 

97  For  a  recent  account  of  the  role  of  the  form  of  the  Good  as  the  unhypothetical  starting  point 
of  all  that  is  teleologically  explicable,  including  mathematical  forms,  cf.  Denyer  2007;  for  recent 
critical  discussion  of  the  standard  assumption  that  the  form  of  the  Good  is  the  unhypothetical  first 
principle  cf.  Seel  2007. 
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(3)  if  the  epistemological  optimism  which  allows  us  to  reject  operationally 
self-refuting  hypotheses  as  absolutely  false  is  warranted  by  the  form  of 
the  Good  and  the  related  teleological  presuppositions,  then  the  theses 
established  are  not  completely  unhypothetical  after  all; 

(4)  the  unhypothetical  existence  of  the  form  of  the  Good  cannot  be  con¬ 
cluded  through  an  operational  self-refutation  argument  without  vicious 
circularity,  because  any  such  argument  relies,  on  Baltzly’s  account,  on 
the  prior  assumption  of  the  Good  itself; 

(5)  if,  consequently,  the  form  of  the  Good  is  unique  ‘in  that  the  cognitive 
approach  appropriate  to  it  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  way 
we  come  to  know  the  other  Forms’,  as  Baltzly  (1996:  158-9)  is  forced 
to  postulate  as  a  possible  solution,  then  what  has  commonly  been 
identified  by  the  readers  of  the  Republic  as  the  avuTTO0£TOs  principle 
turns  out  to  be  unhypothetical  for  reasons  and  in  ways  completely 
different  from  all  the  other  ‘unhypotheticals’; 

(6)  in  the  passages  allegedly  showing  his  dialectical  method  par  excellence  at 
work,  such  as  T79  and  t8z,  one  would  have  expected  Plato  to  offer  some 
hint  that  the  truth  of  first  principles  has  just  been  established  beyond 
doubt;  clearly,  however,  this  is  not  what  we  were  able  to  observe  in  our 
analysis; 

(7)  connectedly,  in  these  passages  one  would  have  expected  much  more 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  method  employed,  whereas  the 
stress  is  consistently  laid,  negatively,  on  the  weakness  and  utter  ludi¬ 
crousness  of  the  refuted  positions; 

(8)  on  Baltzly’s  account,  the  hypotheses  used  in  dialectic  must  all  turn  out 
to  be  false,  by  operational  self-refutation,  with  a  questionable  literal 
interpretation  of  Plato’s  claim  that  the  hypotheses  are  ‘destroyed’.98 
According  to  what  has  probably  become  the  standard  interpretation, 
the  hypotheses  are  destroyed  only  qua  hypotheses ,  because  at  the  end  of 
the  dialectical  process  they  become  fully  justified  and  understood  in 
the  light  of  the  unhypothetical  principle  (their  hypothetical  character  is 
destroyed).99  Alternatively,  Bailey  (2006: 119-25)  has  recently  suggested 

98  For  a  similarly  literal  interpretation  cf.  e.g.  Gonzales  1998:  238—9  (for  useful  overview  and  critical 
discussion  of  the  main  exegetical  options  concerning  the  ‘destruction  of  hypotheses’  in  the  Republic 
cf.  Gonzales  1998:  209-44).  Baltzly’s  (1999:  195)  remark  that  the  verb  avaipgTv  is  used  in  the  same 
way  by  Aristotle  in  Metaph.  r  4,  ioo6a26  (the  last  sentence  of  T22  on  p.  87)  is  difficult  to  square  with 
his  interpretation  of  the  self-refutation  procedure:  in  that  passage  the  denial  of  pnc  is  charged  with 
destroying  rational  discourse  (Aoyov),  and  not  with  destroying  itselfby  making  rational  discourse 
impossible. 

99  Cf.  e.g.  Robinson  1953: 160-2,  Annas  1981:  287.  It  should  be  noted  that  Baltzly  himself  is  also  com¬ 
mitted  to  this  understanding  of  avaipsTv:  by  destroying  (i.e.  falsifying)  the  self-refuting  hypothesis, 
we  thereby  also  destroy  the  hypothetical  character  of  its  contradictory ,  which  thus  becomes  unhy¬ 
pothetical  (1996:  153). 
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that  we  do  not  need  to  interpret  what  happens  to  the  hypotheses  as  an 
elimination  in  this  loose  sense  either,  since  in  Plato  (unlike  Aristotle) 
avaipeTv  never  carries  the  meaning  of ‘destroy’  or  ‘eliminate’,  but  that 
of ‘take  up’.  Repunctuating  Burnet’s  text  at  533C7-di,  with  no  comma 
after  avaipouaa,  ‘dialectic  is  the  only  method  that  proceeds  in  this  way, 
taking  up  hypotheses  to  the  principle  itself  so  that  they  may  be  firmly 
established’.100  Whether  we  stick  to  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  dvaipouaa  or  we  endorse  Bailey’s  ingenious  proposal, 
it  seems  difficult  to  accept  Baltzly’s  understanding  of  the  falsification 
of  all  the  hypotheses  of  dialectic; 

(9)  Plato’s  image  of  the  hypotheses  as  stepping  stones  in  a  complex  ascent 
towards  the  first  principle  also  appears  hard  to  reconcile  with  Baltzly’s 
requirement  that  the  unhypothetical  first  principles  are  simply  the  con¬ 
tradictories  of  the  ‘destroyed’  hypotheses.  On  Baltzly’s  reading  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  intermediate  steps  between  those  hypotheses  and  the 
corresponding  unhypothetical  first  principles:  the  former  are  sufficient 
to  establish,  by  refuting  themselves,  the  latter  (in  the  Theaetetus  and 
Sophist  passages  the  whole  ascent  would  be  completed,  quite  cheaply, 
within  a  few  lines  of  relatively  simple  self-refutation  argument).101 
It  is  not  possible,  thus,  to  subscribe  to  Baltzly’s  emphasis  on  the  central 
role  of  operational  self-refutation  arguments  in  Platonic  dialectic.  There  is, 
none  the  less,  an  indisputable  point  which  can  be  salvaged  from  Baltzly’s 
proposal.  Operational  self-refutation  arguments  can  be  considered  pow¬ 
erful  dismissals  of  the  self-refuting  theses  precisely  because  we  do  operate 
with  the  presupposition,  or  at  least  the  desideratum,  that  reality  must  be, 
at  least  in  some  measure,  intelligible  and  a  possible  object  of  rational  dis¬ 
cussion;  otherwise,  all  efforts  of  philosophical  inquiry  would  be  pointless. 
I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  some  measure,  Plato  did  share  this  presupposition, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  he  consistently  appears  comfortable  with 
the  results  of  his  self-refutation  manoeuvres,  and  never  asks  the  porten¬ 
tous  question  ‘what  if  reality,  in  all  its  unintelligibility,  does  indeed  require 
our  silence?’102  However,  this  is  very  different  from  conjecturing  that  this 
sort  of  underlying  presupposition  was  elevated  by  Plato  to  the  status  of 
an  explicit  and  pivotal  principle  used  to  establish,  in  conjunction  with 
self-refutation  manoeuvres,  the  basic  truths  and  falsehoods  about  reality.103 

100  13  SiccAektikti  peGoSos  povq  Taufq  /rropsuETai,  tocs  OttoGecjeis  dvaipouaa  ett  auTqv  Tqv  ap/qv 
iva  (3E(3aicbcrr|Tai. 

101  Pace  Bailey  2006:  113  (‘sophisticated  arguments’) . 

102  On  the  very  legitimacy  of  this  question  cf.  Boyle,  Grisez  and  To  lief  sen  1976:  137—8. 

103  Once  made  explicit,  the  presupposition  of  the  intelligibility  and  communicability  of  reality  would 
have  found  eager  critics:  just  think  of  Gorgias’  arguments  in  On  What  I s Not  (cf.  p.  2380119).  At 
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Since  the  latter  conjecture  does  not  find  corroboration  in  the  Platonic 
texts,  I  believe  that  we  should  limit  ourselves  to  registering  the  purpose 
that  Plato  explicitly  attributes  to  the  self-refutation  arguments  that  we  have 
analysed:  silencing  his  extremist  opponents  and  showing  to  everyone  else 
how  undesirable  and  ridiculous  their  position  is. 

There  remains  now  to  be  examined  the  way  in  which  in  T82  Plato 
masterfully  pictures  the  logic  of  self-refutation  through  the  two  connected 
images  of  the  household  enemy  and  the  weird104  Eurycles.  Before  explaining 
their  significance,  a  quick  introduction  of  Eurycles  is  needed.  From  the  little 
we  can  gather  from  our  scanty  evidence,105  it  seems  that  he  performed  as 
a  private  oracular  prophet  and  that  in  this  practice  he  had  perfected  a 
peculiar  technique:  the  prophecy  itself  was  pronounced  not  through  his 
mouth,  but  by  a  second  voice,  believed  to  have  daemonic  or  divine  origin, 
coming  from  inside  him,  supposedly  from  the  region  of  his  stomach  or 
abdomen.  Eurycles  must  have  been  a  renowned  figure  in  this  particular 
trade  (probably  its  founder)  if  we  judge  by  the  fact  that  both  Aristophanes 
and  Plato  mention  him,  and  for  some  time  the  whole  category  of  oracular 
prophets  using  the  same  technique  -  the  ‘belly-talkers’  (lyyaaTpipufiot), 
‘belly-diviners’  (lyyaaTpipavTSis)  or ‘chest-diviners’  (aTepvopavTeis)106  - 
were  known  as  ‘Eurycleses’  or  ‘Eurycleans’.107 

As  we  have  seen,  the  late-learners  refute  themselves  whenever  they  try 
to  articulate  their  position,  so  that  no  intervention  from  outside  is  needed 
to  cause  them  trouble;  equally,  the  enemy  is,  proverbially,  already  inside 
the  household,  and  Eurycles’  prophetic  voice  comes  from  within.108  Plato’s 

Resp.  vii,  534b-c  we  are  told  that  surviving  all  refutations  is  a  necessary  condition  for  knowledge, 
but  not  that  it  is  a  sufficientcondition  for  truth. 

104  ‘Marvellous’,  ‘extraordinary’  might  be  equally  correct  translations  for  crroTrov  here,  but  of  course 
they  would  need  to  be  taken  with  a  certain  dose  of  sarcasm. 

105  Apart  from  T82,  cf.  Aristoph.  Ve.sp.  1019,  Plut.  Def.  Orac.  414E  and  some  scholia  to  Plato’s  and 
Aristophanes’  passages.  On  Eurycles  cf.  Dodds  1951:  71-2,  Connor  2000:  49-51,  Ogden  2002: 
30-1. 

Iot  Dodds  points  out  that  these  people  were  not  ‘ventriloquists  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
as  is  often  assumed’,  and  suggests  the  comparison  with  utterances  made  in  some  kind  of  trance 
condition  (1951:  71-2).  I  do  not  agree  with  Dodds  that  UTTO^OeyyoMEVov  is  best  translated  here  as 
‘carrying  on  a  dialogue’,  instead  of  ‘speaking  in  an  undertone’  (1951:  89n49):  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Eurycles’  technique  involved  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  his  divine  inner  voice  (cf.  also  the 
occurrence  of  UTTO(f)0£yyECT0ai  in  Plut.  Def.  Orac.  414E5),  although  some  such  kind  of  interaction 
cannot  be  excluded.  Ogden  believes  that  both  Aristophanes’  and  Plato’s  passages  ‘make  it  clear 
that  the  original  Eurycles  was  a  possessing  demon,  not  a  host’  (2000:  31);  it  seems  to  me,  on  the 
contrary,  that  both  passages  are  indeterminate  enough  to  leave  the  possibility  open  that  ‘Eurycles’ 
was  in  fact  the  name  of  the  host,  which  is  certainly  how  later  readers  interpreted  them. 

107  At  Plutarch’s  time  this  name  had  been  outshone  by  ‘Pythons’,  presumably  in  honour  of  some  later 
prominent  practitioner  of  this  art. 

108  For  an  image  partially  reminiscent  of  both  similes  of  T82  cf.  PI.  Hp.  Ma.  3040-e. 
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similes  stress  that  aspect  of  reflexivity  that  we  would  expect  to  be  involved 
in  any  r^refutation  (as  opposed  to  any  simple  refutation).  However,  at 
the  same  time  they  also  manage  to  emphasise  the  crucial  point  that  the 
self-effacing  unit,  for  example  the  statement  ‘rest  is  apart  from  the  other 
things,  by  itself’,  actually  possesses  a  kind  of  internal  complexity  which 
should  not  escape  notice:  a  single  household  shelters  both  its  legitimate 
master  and  his  concealed  enemy,  who  in  a  sense  is,  and  in  another  sense  is 
not,  part  of  the  household;  the  one  person  known  as  Eurycles  possesses  a 
normal,  human  voice  but  also  another,  superhuman  voice,  which  in  a  sense 
is,  and  in  another  sense  is  not,  Eurycles’  voice.  It  is  this  inner  duality  which 
creates  the  very  possibility  of  self-refutation:109  for  self-refutation  turns  out 
to  be  the  fight  of  one  part,  or  aspect,  of  the  unit  against  the  other  one.  The 
legitimate  master  of  the  household  is  fought  by  the  enemy  he  himself  has 
hosted  unknowingly:  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  corresponding  dualism 
in  the  late-learners’  statement  is  between  the  content  of  their  assertion  and 
the  way  it  is  formulated.  In  Eurycles’  case  the  parallel  is  not  perfect,  since 
as  far  as  we  know  the  voice  inside  him  did  not  contradict  Eurycles’  normal 
pronouncements  (although  such  a  dramatic  performance  cannot  be  ruled 
out).  The  two  parts  of  the  whole  do  not  have,  however,  the  same  status:  just 
as  there  are  a  legitimate  master  and  a  concealed  enemy  in  the  household, 
and  a  normal  loud  voice  and  an  extraordinary  one  muttering  inside  in 
Eurycles,  in  the  late-learners’  statements  there  are  an  overt  propositional 
content  and  implicit  presuppositions  and  consequences  of  the  way  that 
content  is  asserted.  The  enemy,  being  concealed,  will  be  difficult  to  spot, 
and  the  divine  prophecies,  being  uttered  in  an  undertone,  will  probably  not 
be  easy  to  hear  and  understand;  equally,  the  implications  of  the  late-learners’ 
statements,  clashing  with  their  theory,  perhaps  will  not  immediately  be  loud 
and  clear  (certainly  not  to  the  late-learners  themselves),  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  less  dangerous  than  the  enemy’s  sword  or  less  true  than 
the  divine  voice’s  prophecies. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  details  about  the  logic  of  his  self-refutation 
argument  Plato  manages  to  pack  in  a  few  words  through  his  well-chosen 
similes  and  without  relying  on  technical  jargon  or  analysis.  One  final 
achievement  of  Plato’s  art  is  worth  our  applause:  with  its  vividness  Eurycles’ 
simile  succeeds  in  recalling  and  strengthening  the  Stranger’s  initial  opinion 
that  the  theory  discussed  is  most  bizarre,  by  illustrating  how  bizarre  and 
ridiculous  it  is  bound  to  be;  the  image  of  the  household  enemy,  by  contrast, 

109  In  part  i,  chapter  2,  I  have  argued  against  the  plausibility  of  analyses  of  absolute  self-refutation 
which  seem  to  allow  for  self-refutation  even  in  the  absence  of  any  internal  complexity  of  the 
self-refuting  item. 
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adds  to  the  picture  a  stroke  of  tragedy  which  is  not  out  of  place,  since  from 
their  very  introduction  the  late-learners  had  been  portrayed  as  somehow 
tragicomic  characters. 

I3.5  THE  INEFFABLE  I  NEFF  ABILITY  OF  WHAT  IS  NOT:  PLATO  (SPH. 
238C-239B,  PRMD.  I42A)  AND  THE  PLATONIST  TRADITION 

In  section  13.3  above  I  anticipated  that  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  coherently  assert  that  ‘the  all  is  one’  (T79),  or  to  name  this  one 
being  (t8o),  represented  a  particularly  interesting  twist:  Parmenides’ 
being  surprisingly  turned  out  to  meet  the  same  fate  which,  according  to 
Parmenides  himself,  is  to  be  reserved  for  not-being.  Let  us  now  examine 
how,  only  a  few  pages  earlier  in  the  Sophist ,  the  Eleatic  Stranger  had 
articulated  Parmenides’  renowned  stance  on  what  is  not,  and  shown  that 
it  is  not  exempt  from  difficulties. 

The  possibility  of  false  speaking  or  believing,  which  must  be  vindicated 
if  an  adequate  definition  of  the  sophist  and  his  activity  is  to  be  attained, 
seems  to  be  at  odds,  according  to  the  Stranger,  with  Parmenides’  celebrated 
admonition  ‘never  let  this  prevail,  that  that  which  is  not  is’  (23738), 110 
which  in  turn  is  said  to  reflect  the  way  we  ordinarily  speak  (236d-237b). 
For,  to  begin  with,  phrases  such  as  ‘what  in  no  way  is’  (to  nr)  Saccos  ov) 
and  ‘what  is  not’  (to  pf)  ov)  cannot  be  applied  to  any  of  the  things  which 
are  or,  consequently,  to  something  at  all:  whoever  utters  them  is  not  talking 
about  nothing,  but  is  saying  nothing  at  all,  or  at  least  nothing  meaningful 
(237c-e).  Secondly,  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  predicate  ‘what  is  not’  of 
anything,  but,  conversely,  none  of  the  things  which  are  can  ever  belong 
to  what  is  not,  since  what  is  can  only  belong  to  some  other  of  the  things 
that  are  (we  might  gloss,  adopting  the  language  used  some  pages  later  in 
the  Sophist ,  that  what  is  and  what  is  not  do  not  blend  at  all).  But  since 
numbers  are  things  which  are,  and  unity  and  plurality  are  numbers,  one 
should  say  (or  silently  think  within  oneself)  neither  ‘what  is  not’  (lap  ov),  in 
the  singular,  nor  ‘the  things  which  are  not’  (lap  ovtoc),  in  the  plural,  because 
otherwise  one  would  be  already  attaching  something  which  is  (number)  to 
what  is  not  (238a-c).  The  conclusion  is  obvious: 

T83  Do  you  understand,  then,  that  it’s  impossible  to  utter,  say  or  think  correctly 
what  is  not  itself  by  itself,  but  it’s  unthinkable  (aSiavorjTOv),  unsayable 
(appriTOv),  unutterable  (dc^GsyKTOv),  and  unspeakable  (aAoyov)?111  ( Sph . 
23808-11) 

110  ou  yap  nr)  7TOT6  touto  Saufi . . .  elvai  mb  eovto.  (=dk28b7,  i) 

111  ctuvvoeTs  ouv  cos  oute  c()0Ey^aCT0ai  Suvotov  op0cos  out  eitteTv  oute  SiavoriOqvai  to  mti  ov  auTo 
Ka0’auTo,  oAA’ecttiv  aSiavoriTov  te  xai  appiyrov  xai  &4>0EyKTov  xai  aAoyov; 
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We  can  easily  appreciate  how  close  this  outcome  is  to  that  of  the  argument 
against  radical  monism.  But  while  that  outcome  would  have  been  most 
disturbing  for  the  historical  Parmenides,112  it  seems  that  we  are  here  fully 
within  Parmenidean  orthodoxy: 

T84  For  neither  could  you  know  what  is  not  (for  it  is  impossible),  nor  could  you 
mention  it.113  (dk28b2,  7-8) 

After  all,  these  notorious  lines  can  be  considered,  together  with  the  equally 
famous  prohibition  from  saying  that  what  is  not  is  (23738), 114  the  historical 
spring  of  that  puzzle  about  the  possibility  of  falsehood  which  is  so  worrying 
for  the  Stranger  here  and  for  Plato  in  so  many  of  his  works. 

Before  proceeding,  it  is  worth  considering  how  an  analogous  conclusion 
is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  first  deduction  of  the  dialectical  exercise  in 
the  Parmenides ,  in  which  a  one  is  hypothesised  whose  character  is  fully 
exhausted  by  its  being  a  bare  unity,  with  no  share  in  any  form  of  plurality. 
Starting  from  this  hypothesis,  the  character  Parmenides  infers  that  the 
one  neither  is  a  whole  nor  has  parts,  is  unlimited,  shapeless,  nowhere, 
neither  at  rest  nor  in  motion,  neither  different  from  nor  the  same  as  itself 
or  something  else,  neither  like  nor  unlike  itself  or  something  else,  neither 
equal  nor  unequal  (e.g.  greater  or  less)  than  itself  or  something  else;  the  one 
is  not  in  time  either,  and  therefore  ‘has  no  share  of  being  at  all’  (ouSapcos 
to  ev  ouaias  (jietexh)  and  so  ‘in  no  way  is’  (ouSapcbs  Ecm  to  ev)  or  ‘is  one’ 
( Prmd  1370-1416).  Once  the  bare  one  of  the  Parmenides  first  deduction 
has  magically  transformed  into  ‘what  in  no  way  is’  of  our  Sophist  passage  (it 
does  not  matter  here  how  plausible  the  transformation  is),115  Parmenides 
can  carry  on  his  interrogation  of  his  interlocutor,  a  certain  young  Aristotle, 
as  follows: 

T85  Parm.:  If  something  is  not,  could  anything  belong  to  this  thing  which  is  not, 
or  be  of  it? 

Arist.:  And  how  could  it? 


112  Cf.,  however,  p.  22on6i. 

113  oute  yap  av  yvoiqs  to  yE  mb  eov  (ou  yap  avuctTov)  oute  (fjpactais.  Cf.  also  dk28b6,  i. 

114  Cf.  n.  no  above. 

115  Parmenides’  own  qualification  ‘if  such  an  account  as  this  is  to  be  trusted’  (i4iei2-i3)  might  suggest 
that  the  answer  is  ‘not  much’  (for  discussion  of  this  issue  cf.  Palmer  1999: 154—8).  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  first  deduction  of  the  Parmenides  might  have  been  described  as  a  damning  reversal  of  ‘the 
one  is’  into  ‘the  one  is  not  (in  any  way)’;  Plato,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  malting 
this  point,  but  immediately  goes  on  to  draw  further  problematic  consequences  (cf.  T85  below). 
Proclus  {in  Prmd.  6.1241,  25-8)  signals  this  possible  argument:  ‘the  most  ridiculous  thing  of  all  was 
to  say  straight  from  the  beginning  “if  the  one  is,  the  one  is  not”:  for  this  very  thesis  seemed  to 
eliminate  itself  (travTcov  oOv  yEAoiOTaTov  f|V  eu0u$  e£  ap/PS  AEyEiv  e!  ectti  to  ev,  ouk  ectti  to 
ev  auTos  yap  av  eoutov  eSo^ev  avaipEiv  6  Aoyos). 
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Parm.:  Therefore,  no  name  belongs  to  it,  nor  is  there  any  account  or  any 
knowledge  or  perception  or  opinion  of  it  (ou8’  apa  ovopa  ecrriv  aurw 
ouSe  Aoyos  ou5e  tis  ETnaTqpri  ou5e  oucr0r|cns  ouSe  8o£a). 

Arist.:  Apparently  not. 

Parm.:  Therefore,  it’s  not  named  or  spoken  of,  nor  is  it  the  object  of  opinion 
or  knowledge  (ouS’  ovopcc^ETca  apa  ouSe  AsyETai  ouSe  So^cc^etoi  ou8e 
yiyvcoaKETai),  nor  do  any  of  the  things  which  are  perceive  it. 

Arist. :  It  seems  not. 

Parm.:  Is  it  possible  then  that  things  are  so  concerning  the  one? 

Arist.:  I  certainly  don’t  think  so."6  {Prmd.  142a:— 8) 

Although  the  sets  of  phrases  and  adjectives  used  in  T83  and  T85  do  not 
coincide,  both  the  intended  conclusions  and  the  rationale  leading  to  them 
match  perspicuously.117  In  the  Parmenides,  however,  unlike  the  Sophist, 
the  homonymous  protagonist  rhetorically  suggests  that  the  conclusion  is 
impossible,118  and  his  interlocutor  agrees,  but  neither  takes  care  to  explain 
why  this  is  the  case.  Is  the  problem,  quite  simply,  that  a  mix  of  non¬ 
existence,  inefi Fability  and  unknowability  is  not  what  you  would  expect  and 
accept  as  part  of  a  correct  account  of  the  one  (‘Is  it  possible  then  that  things 
are  so  concerning  the  oneV),u<)  while  it  might  be  acceptable,  and  indeed 
necessary,  for  what  is  absolutely  not,  as  Parmenides’  poem  taiight  us?  This 

116  "O  Se  pT)  ECTTl,  TOUTCp  TCp  pi)  OVTl  EIT)  OCV  T1  OCUTCp  T]  OCUTOU; 

Kcri  ttcos; 

005’  apa  ovopa  ecttiv  aura  ouSe  Aoyos  ouSe  tis  Ema'Ti)pr|  ouSe  ai’a6r|cns  ouSe  5o^a. 

OO  c|)aivETai. 

005’  ovopa^ETai  apa  o05e  AsyETai  o05e  So^a^ETai  o05e  yiyvcocrxETai,  o05e  ti  tuv  ovtcov 
auTOU  aiaOavETai. 

OOk  eoixev. 

TH  Suvotov  oOv  iTEpi  to  ev  touto  outcos  Eyeiv; 

Ouxouv  spoiyE  SokeT. 

117  Both  the  Sophist's  absolute  not-being  and  the  Parmenides  bare  one  are  characterised  by  a  complete 
lack  of  any  share  in  being.  The  same  is  the  case  for  the  Sophist's  ‘only  one’  (T79  on  p.  219). 

118  For  a  different  interpretation  of  the  final  lines  of  T85  cf.  Rickless  2007:  134—5:  ‘nothing  requires 
that  “these  things”  be  read  as  anaphoric  on  the  derived  results:  “these  things”  could  also  be  read  as 
referring  back  to  the  properties  of  being  named,  being  spoken  of,  and,  importantly,  being  one’.  This 
reading  seems  to  me  unacceptably  strained,  and  fails  to  explain  Aristotle’s  two  very  different  replies 
(‘It  seems  not’  and  ‘I  certainly  don’t  think  so’)  to  what  would  be,  essentially,  the  same  question. 

119  Palmer  (1999:  108—17)  interestingly  points  out  that  both  the  argumentative  pattern  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Parmenides  first  deduction  have  a  strong  Gorgianic  flavour.  Note,  however,  that 
whereas  not-being,  unknowability  and  incommunicability  are  presented  as  coordinated  features 
in  T85,  in  the  flEpi  tou  pi)  ovtos  (On  What  Is  Not)  they  are  put  forward  by  Gorgias  with  his 
characteristic  concessive  pattern:  nothing  exists;  even  if  it  existed,  it  would  be  unknowable  and 
unthinkable;  even  if  it  were  knowable  and  thinkable,  it  would  be  incommunicable  to  anyone  else 
(cf.  DK82B3). 
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seems  to  be  the  correct  answer;120  but  let  us  now  resume  our  analysis  of 
the  Sophist’s  passage,  which  will  also  suggest  an  alternative  reading  for  the 
conclusion  of  T85.  The  Stranger  claims  that  there  is  a  still  greater  difficulty 
to  mention  than  the  one  just  emerged  in  T83: 

t86  Str.:  Don’t  you  understand  from  the  very  things  we  have  said  that  what  is 
not  puts  even  the  one  who  is  refuting  it  in  such  an  aporia  that  whenever 
someone  tries  to  refute  (sAtyxeiv)  it  he  is  forced  to  say  about  it  things 
contrary  to  himself  (svavTia  auTOV  at/Tco  trEpi  ekeivo  avayKa££a0ai 
Asysiv)? 

Tht.:  How  do  you  mean?  Say  it  more  clearly. 

Str.:  You  ought  not  to  look  for  more  clarity  from  me.  For  I  was  the  one  who 
advanced  the  thesis  that  what  is  not  should  not  share  either  in  oneness  or 
in  plurality,  but  both  earlier  and  right  now  I  have  been  speaking  of  it  as 
one,  since  I  say  ‘what  is  not’.  You  understand? 

Tht.:  Yes. 

Str.:  And  again  also  a  little  while  ago  I  said  that  it  is  unutterable  (6ccj)0EyKT6v), 
unsayable  (appr|TOv)  and  unspeakable  (ocAoyov).  Do  you  follow  me? 

Tht.:  I  follow,  of  course. 

Str.:  So  in  trying  to  attach  ‘is’  (slvai)  wasn’t  I  saying  things  contrary  to  what 
I’d  said  before? 

Tht.:  Evidently. 

Str.:  What  then?  In  attaching  ‘it’  (to),  wasn’t  I  discussing  it  as  one? 

Tht.:  Yes. 

Str.:  And  also  in  speaking  of  it  as  something  unspeakable,  unsayable,  and 
unutterable,  I  was  making  my  speech  as  if  it  concerned  one  thing. 

Tht.:  Of  course. 

Str.:  But  we  say  that,  if  one  speaks  correctly,  one  shouldn’t  determine  it  as 
either  one  or  plural,  nor  call  it  ‘it’  at  all,  since  even  by  that  label  one  would 
be  calling  it  with  the  character  of  oneness. 

Tht.:  Absolutely. 

Str.:  Then  what  will  one  say  about  me?  For  one  will  find  that  the  refutation 
of  what  is  not  has  been  defeating  me  now  and  all  along.  So,  as  I  have  said, 
let  us  not  look  in  what  I  say,  at  any  rate,  for  the  correct  way  of  speaking 
(T13V  6p0oAoylav)  of  what  is  not.121  {Sph.  238d5~239b4) 

120  In  the  sixth  deduction  (163b— 164b)  Parmenides,  starting  from  the  hypothesis  that  ‘the  one  is  not  in 
any  way’  concludes,  among  many  other  things,  that  ETncTTi)pr|,  Solja,  aiaGr|cns,  Aoyos  and  ovopa 
do  not  belong  to  this  one,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  consider  this  conclusion  objectionable. 

121  EE.  Oux  evvoeTs  outoTs  toTs  Ae/Geictiv  oti  xai  tov  EAEyyovTa  eis  ccnopiav  xa6iciTr|cn  to  pi) 

ov  outcos,  ojctte,  ottOTav  aUTO  ETnyEipfj  tis  sAsy/Eiv,  svavTia  auTOV  outw  trEpi  ekeTvo 

avayxa^EcrGai  AEyEiv; 

0EA1.  nobs  4>r)s;  eitte  eti  oacjjEOTEpov. 

EE.  OuSev  5eT  to  oatJiEcjTEpov  ev  Epoi  ctxotteTv.  iyco  psv  yap  uttoGepevos  oute  evos  oute  twv 

ttoAAcov  to  pi)  ov  5eTv  petexeiv,  apTi  te  xai  vuv  outcos  ev  at/TO  Eipqxa-  to  pi)  ov  yap  cj>r|pi. 

auviris  toi; 
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As  I  have  suggested  above,  someone  like  Parmenides  might  appear  to  be 
ready  to  embrace  the  conclusion  of  T83  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  or  speak 
of  what  is  not.  But  now  the  Stranger  signals  the  difficulty  that  reaching  this 
conclusion  about  what  is  not  (or,  as  the  Stranger  himself  puts  ip  ‘trying 
to  refute’  what  is  not),  as  he  has  just  done,  is  a  self-defeating  operation: 
whoever  engages  in  such  an  attempt,  necessarily  ends  up  ‘saying  things 
contrary  to  himself’.  The  large  umbrella  of  the  Greek  expression  evocvtioc 
outgo  Asyeiv  seems  to  shelter  at  least  two  distinct  difficulties  discussed  in 
t86: 

(1)  the  single  statement  ‘what  is  not  should  not  share  either  in  oneness 
or  in  plurality’  is  self-refuting  because  the  way  it  is  phrased,  with  the 
singular  ‘what  is  not’  (to  (if)  ov)  as  its  subject,  contradicts  its  content. 
Since  that  content  is  put  here  in  the  form  of  a  prohibition  (cf.  the  late- 
learners’  linguistic  bans  in  section  13.4),  we  could  speak  of  pragmatic 
self-refutation  only  if  we  broaden  the  scope  of  that  notion  so  as  to 
include  the  breaking  of  a  rule  by  the  very  way  the  rule  is  presented.122 
However,  since  this  modal  phrasing  does  not  seem  essential  here,  the 
corresponding  assertion  of ‘what  is  not  does  not  share  either  in  oneness 
or  in  plurality’  would  be  best  classified  as  an  instance  of  ad  hominem 
self-refutation:  the  way  in  which  its  proposer  puts  it  forward,  using 
the  singular  ‘what  is  not’,  conflicts  with  the  asserted  content,  since  its 
correctness  would  presuppose  that  what  is  not  shares  in  oneness; 

(2)  the  way  the  ‘refutation’  of  what  is  not  is  finally  epitomised  (‘is  unut¬ 
terable,  unsayable  and  unspeakable’)  is  inconsistent  with  something 
else  which  the  Stranger  maintained  just  a  moment  before,  that  what 
is  not  has  no  share  in  being,  unity  or  plurality,  the  Stranger  should 

0EAI.  Nat 

EE.  Kai  pr|v  aO  xai  ouixpov  EUTTpoaOev  a^OeyKTov  te  auxo  xai  appriTov  xai  aAoyov  E<j>r|v  elvai. 
auvETriy 

0EAI.  luvBTTopai.  Ticosyap  ou; 

EE.  Ouxouv  to  ye  elvai  TTpoaaTrTEiv  TtEipcouEvos  svavTia  tois  upoaOev  iAEyov; 

0EAI.  Oaiviy 

EE.  Ti  6b;  to  to  TtpoocnTTcov  ouy  cos  evi  SiEAEyonTiv; 

0EAI.  Nat 

EE.  Kai  mti v  aAoyov  y e  Afiycov  xai  appriTov  xai  ac(>0EyxTov  cos  ye  Ttpos  ev  tov  Aoyov  ettoiouutiv. 

0EAI.  Ficos  6’  ou; 

EE.  Oansv  5e  yE  SeTv,  eittep  op0cos  tis  Ae^ei,  ut]te  cos  ev  mt]te  cos  troAAa  Siopi^Eiv  ai/To,  mtiSe  to 
Trapcrrrav  ai/To  xoAeiv  evos  yap  ei'Sei  xai  xaTa  toutt|v  av  ttjv  Trpoaprioiv  -TrpoCTayopEuoiTo. 

0EAI.  navTccTraai  ye. 

EE.  Tov  psv  Toivuv  eue  yE  ti  tis  ccv  Asyoi;  xai  yap  miAai  xai  Ta  vuv  t)ttt|uevov  av  Eupoi 
TTEpi  tov  toO  pf|  ovToseAEyyov.  cocte  ev  EpoiyE  AsyovTi,  xaOatrEp  eTttov,  pfi  oxottgouev  ttjv 
opOoAoyiav  TTEpi  to  pfi  ov. 

122  Remember  that  in  (strict)  pragmatic  self-refutation  a  proposition  is  falsified  by  the  way  in  which  it 

is  presented  (cf.  chapter  io). 
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not  have  used  ‘is’,  thus  attaching  being  to  what  is  not,  and  should  not 
have  referred  to  what  is  not  as  ‘it’,  in  the  singular,  or  predicated  of 
it  a  series  of  adjectives  in  the  singular.  In  point  of  logic,  this  is  not  a 
self-refutation  at  all,  but  a  diachronic  inconsistency  between  the  content 
of  certain  statements  and  what  is  implied  by  the  way  other  statements 
are  subsequently  put  forward  (although  the  latter  were  not  unrelated 
to  the  former,  but  incoherent  attempts  to  articulate  the  consequences 
of  them). 

It  is  not  surprising  to  see  Plato  conflate  the  two  logical  patterns  of  (1)  and 
(2)  under  the  same  description:  although,  as  we  have  learnt,  he  recurs  to 
self-refutation  arguments  a  number  of  times  at  some  important  junctures 
in  his  dialogues,  he  does  not  possess  or  coin  any  technical  term  for  ‘self¬ 
refutation’,  nor  does  he  ever  reflect  explicitly  on  its  logic.  What  is  surprising, 
however,  is  that,  contrary  to  what  we  might  have  expected  and  we  might 
unreflectively  assume  when  first  reading  T83  and  t86,  the  Stranger  does 
not  confess  that  his  most  blatant  self-refutation  consisted  in  speaking  of 
what  is  not  as  unspeakable ,  in  saying  that  it  is  unsayable,  and  in  uttering 
the  phrase  ‘what  is  not’  in  the  process  of  informing  us  that  what  is  not 
is  unutterable .I23  I  presume  that  this  silence  does  not  hide  any  profound 
reason,  and  simply  reflects  the  fact  that  this  aspect  of  the  self-defeating 
character  of  the  Stranger’s  ‘refutation’  of  what  is  not  is  so  manifest  that 
it  does  not  require  mention  and  is  left  for  the  reader  to  notice.124  It  is 
important  to  clarify,  at  any  rate,  that  this  unstated  self-refutation  should 
be  catalogued  as  ad  hominem,  and  not  as  strictly  pragmatic,125  since  the 
Stranger’s  original  statement  in  T83  was  that  what  is  not  is  not  utterable, 
sayable  or  speakable  correctly,  and  not  of  course  the  only  too  obvious 
falsehood  that  what  is  not  cannot  be  uttered,  said  or  spoken  of  at  all.  One 
might  suggest  that  in  the  present  context  a  failure  to  speak  correctly  of 
what  is  not  could  be  taken  to  amount  to  the  same  as  a  failure  to  refer  to  it 
and  thus  to  speak  of  it  at  allp6  even  so,  however,  the  assertion  that  ‘what 
is  not  is  unutterable,  unsayable  and  unspeakable’,  by  failing  to  refer  to  its 

113  Pace  Notomi  1999: 176. 

114  One  might  be  tempted  to  conjecture  that  attributing  to  something  negative  predicates  like  ‘unspeak¬ 
able’  and  ‘unsayable’  does  not  count  as  speaking  of  it  or  saying  something  about  it  (the  same 
manoeuvre  does  not  seem  viable  for  ‘unutterable’);  however,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  Plato’s 
idea,  since  in  t86,  at  23935—6,  he  writes  that  stating  that  what  is  not  is  ‘unutterable  (ac(>0EyxT6v), 
unsayable  (appr|Tov)  and  unspeakable  (aAoyov)’  is  making  a  speech  (Aoyos). 

115  Pace  Notomi  1999:  176. 

126  The  puzzle  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  falsely  depends  on  the  assumption  that  to  speak  falsely  is  to 
speak  ofwhat  is  not  (without  qualification);  since  to  speak  ofwhat  is  not  is  to  speak  of  nothing,  and 
to  speak  of  nothing  is  not  to  speak  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  falsely  (cf.  e.g.  Euthd.  283c— 284c, 
Crat.  429c— 430a,  Tht.  i8yd— 189b,  Spb.  237c— e  (summarised  on  p.  236  above)).  On  this  puzzle  and 
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purported  subject-matter,  would  not  represent  an  actual  counterexample 
to,  and  thus  falsification  of,  its  own  propositional  content  by  pragmatic 
self-refutation. 

In  light  of  what  we  have  seen  in  t8 6,  let  us  open  a  parenthesis  and 
revisit  briefly  the  final  two  sentences  of  T85.  One  might  suggest  that  when 
Parmenides  and  Aristotle  discard  the  conclusion  that  ‘the  one  is  not  named 
or  spoken  of,  nor  is  it  the  object  of  judgement,  knowledge,  or  perception’, 
they  do  so  on  the  grounds  that  clearly  the  one  has  just  been  named,  spoken 
of  and  judged  about  in  that  very  conclusion.127  Even  if  this  were  the  case 
(and  I  have  suggested  above  that  a  different  interpretation  appears  more 
natural  given  Plato’s  wording),  the  claim  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
one  has  those  negative  characteristics  should  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  An 
incoherent  attempt  to  speak  and  judge  about  the  one  (by  saying  that  it 
is  not  the  object  of  speech  and  judgement)  cannot  by  its  very  existence 
falsify  (by  pragmatic  self-refutation)  what  is  said  and  judged,  since  it  may 
well  be  the  case  that  that  attempt  is  actually  a  failure  to  even  refer  to 
the  one,  exactly  because  we  cannot  speak  and  judge  about  the  one.128  In 
other  words,  all  the  argument  could  prove  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  assert 
coherently  and  meaningfully  that  ‘the  one  is  not  named  or  spoken  of,  nor 
is  it  the  object  of  judgement,  knowledge,  or  perception’;  we  might  still  try 
to  do,  incoherently  and  vacuously,  what  is  in  fact  impossible. 

This  proposed  alternative  reading  of  T85  brings  into  the  picture  the 
notion  of  operational  self- refutation;  this  notion  cannot  be  applied,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  analysis  of  t86,  since  the  Stranger  confesses  that  he  has  been 
defeated  by  his  own  refutation  of  what  is  not,  and  not,  more  generally, 
that  such  a  refutation  and  its  conclusions  cannot  be  coherently  carried  on 
and  asserted  by  anyone.  The  final  remark  in  t8 6,  that  no  way  of  speaking 
correctly  (opQoAoyioc)  is  available  to  the  Stranger,  is  consistent  with  the 
possibility  that  such  a  way  exists  or  might  be  devised  (and  with  the  truth  of 
the  Stranger’s  ‘refutation’  of  what  is  not).  For  example,  since  the  emphasis 
in  t86  was  only  on  the  way  in  which  the  Stranger’s  words  unwittingly  and 
self-refutingly  attached  oneness  and  being  to  what  is  not,  one  could  address 

its  Platonic  solution  cf.  Denyer  1991  and  Burnyeat  2002;  for  two  related  Platonic  passages  analysed 
in  this  book  cf.  part  1,  chapter  4. 

127  For  such  a  suggestion  cf.  e.g.  McCabe  1994a:  102,  Scolnicov  2003:  94—5. 

128  Baltzly  (1996:  153—4)  understands  the  impossibility  of  the  conclusion  ‘the  one  is  not  named  or 
spoken  of,  nor  is  it  the  object  of  judgement,  knowledge,  or  perception’  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  its  operational  self-refutation,  and  thus  maintains  that  ‘One  must  have  a  share  of  Being’  (the 
contradictory  of  the  assumption  from  which  that  self-refuting  conclusion  follows)  is  established  as 
a  true  unhypothetical  first  principle.  For  my  perplexities  concerning  Baltzly ’s  interpretation  of  the 
role  of  operational  self-refutation  for  Plato  cf.  pp.  230—4. 
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this  specific  qualm  by  imagining  a  reformed  language  whose  morphology 
includes  forms  completely  indeterminate  between  the  singular  and  the 
plural  and  whose  syntax  bypasses  the  use  of  the  copula  (for  the  mere  sake 
of  argument,  something  like  tu  pf|  ovtu  aAoyovTEt).  I  am  not  suggesting, 
of  course,  that  this  is  the  solution  to  the  puzzle  of  talking  of  what  is  not  at 
which  Plato  himself  is  hinting:  in  the  final  part  of  the  Sophist  the  correct 
way  of  speaking  of  what  is  not  (and  thus  to  account  for  the  possibility  of 
falsehood)  will  be  to  give  up  completely  the  absolute  notion  of  what  is 
not  in  any  way  whatsoever,  which  generates  the  problematic  consequences 
of  T85  and  t8 6,  and  replace  it  with  the  relative  notion  of  not-being  as 
difference  ( Sph .  257b3~4). 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  Sophist  and  the  Parmenides  with 
the  challenge  of  providing  some  kind  of  account  for  a  completely  ineffa¬ 
ble  non-entity  did  not  remain  solitary  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The 
highest  principle  in  the  Neoplatonic  tradition,  the  One  ‘beyond  being’,129 
inherited  the  character  of  the  absolutely  negative  one  of  the  Parmenides 
first  deduction,130  including  those  very  features,  unthinkability,  unknowa- 
bility  and  ineffability,  which  should  make  it  extremely  hard,  if  possible 
at  all,  to  form  any  coherent  discourse  about  it.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  present  enterprise  to  try  to  offer  an  account  of  this  later  history  here; 
some  sketchy  remarks  on  a  handful  of  texts  will  have  to  suffice.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  with  the  aporia  of  t86  in  mind  that  Plotinus  (205—270  ad)  suggested 
that,  although  we  cannot  directly  say  (Asyeiv)  the  unsayable  One,  we  can 
speak  ‘about’  or  ‘round  about’  (Asysiv  Tiepi)  it,  by  saying  what  it  is  not 
( apophasis ),  thus  getting  to  grasp  it  non-cognitively  and  acquiring  some 
sense  of  it  (cf.  Enn.  5.3.14).  Moreover,  even  when  we  speak  of  the  One 
and  we  appear  to  predicate  something  positive  of  it  (e.g.  ‘is  the  cause’), 
actually  we  are  only  expressing  our  own  mental  pangs  (coSTves)  and  affec¬ 
tions  (Trafirj)  (cf.  e.g.  5.5.6  and  6.9.3),  ‘our  sense  of  our  contingency  and 
dependence  which  evokes  a  foundation  of  reality,  the  first  principle  which 
we  are  not’,131  and  our  urge  towards  it.  However,  ‘apophatic’  language,  by 
trying  to  express  what  is  inexpressible  (at  least  discursively),  is  entangled 
in  inconsistency  too;  this  is  why  it  must  be  finally  abandoned  ( negatio 
negationis ),  and  replaced  by  recognition  of  the  ultimate  transcendence  of 

129  Cf.  Resp.  vi,  509b8— 10  for  the  idea,  which  is  ultimately  at  the  basis  of  this  conception  of  the 
One,  that  the  form  of  ‘the  Good  is  not  being,  but  still  beyond  being,  surpassing  it  in  dig¬ 
nity  and  power’  (ouk  ouoias  ovtos  tou  ayaQou,  aAA’  eti  ettekeivcc  Tfjs  ouaias  upEa(3eia  xai 
Suvapei  unepexovTos). 

130  Cf.  Dodds  1928. 

131  O’Meara  2000:  248.  On  apophatic  language  in  Plotinus  cf.  also  Sells  1985,  Schroeder  1996. 
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the  One,  as  Proclus  ( c .  412-485  ad)  later  pointed  out  explicitly,  reviving 
Plato’s  original  insight: 

T87  And  having  attributed  such  a  thing  [sc.  apophatic  speech]  to  the  First  God, 
one  must  again  remove  also  the  negations  from  it;  for  there  could  not  be  any 
account  or  name  of  it,  Parmenides  says;  and  if  there  is  no  account  of  it,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  not  even  negation  . . .  and  something  impossible  appears, 
somehow,  at  the  end  of  the  hypothesis;  for  if  there  is  not  even  an  account 
(Aoyos)  of  the  One,  not  even  this  very  account  (Aoyos)  which  maintains 
these  things  is  appropriate  to  the  One.  And  there  is  nothing  amazing  if  those 
who  want  to  know  the  unsayable  (appTyrov)  through  an  account  reduce  this 
to  the  impossible  (eis  to  dSuvcxTOV  irepiayeiv  tov  Aoyov) ...  so  that  even 
if  there  were  an  account  of  the  ineffable,  it  would  never  cease  being  thrown 
down  because  of  itself  (trepi  sauTco  KaTa(3aAA6pEVOs)  and  it  would  conflict 
with  itself  (irpos  eoutov  SiapayETai).132  ( Theol.  Plat.  2.10.63,  20-64,  9) 

Clearly  encouraged  by  the  ending  of  the  first  deduction  of  the  Parmenides ,133 
Proclus  remarks  that  it  is  in  order  to  avoid  a  reductio  ad  impossibile  that 
the  via  negationis  must  also  be  abandoned  as  a  way  of  expressing  the  One: 
silence  is  the  outcome  of  any  possible  theorising  and  talking  about  the 
One.  Later  in  the  passage,  however,  he  turns  to  phrases  more  suggestive  of 
the  idea  of  self-refutation  (‘being  thrown  down  because  of  itself’,134  ‘would 
conflict  with  itself’),  but  seems  uninterested  in  more  precise  analysis  of  the 
logical  faults  plaguing  apophatic  language.135 

It  was  Damascius,  the  last  of  the  Academics  ( c .  462-538  ad),  who  brought 
the  Neoplatonic  reflection  on  ineffability  further  and  to  its  extreme  conse¬ 
quences,  both  by  the  breadth  and  by  the  sophistication  of  his  treatment.136 

132  kcu  5eT  too  TTpcoTcp  Osob  tov  toioOtov  dvcc0£VTas  ttctAiv  auxov  Kai  todv  dcTTo^aascov  E^aipsiv 
ou5e  yap  Aoyos  ekeivou  ysvoiT  av  ou8e  ovopa,  <]>r|cnv  6  TTappEviSris,  ouSev  ei  Se  mt|5eis  ecttiv 
ekeivou  Aoyos,  Sf|Aov  cbs  ouSe  atTo^aa  is  ....  Kai  aSuvaTov  ttcos  UTTocfjcxivETai  teAeutwotis  t"HS 
U7TO0ECTEGOS'  ei  yap  mt|5£  eTs  ectti  toO  evos  Aoyos,  ouSe  auTos  outos  6  Tauxa  SiaTEivopevos 
Aoyos  ftp  Evi  Trpoai']KEi.  Kai  ©auuaoTov  ouSev  to  appr|Tov  tco  Aoycp  yvcopi^Eiv  eOeAovtos 
eis  to  aSuvaTov  -rrspidyEiv  tov  Aoyov . . .  coots  Kai  ei  Aoyos  eit|  tou  appi^Tou,  irspi  eauTob 
KaTafbaAAonEvos  ouSev  irauETai  Kai  tTpos  eoutov  SiandysTai. 

133  For  Proclus’  interpretation  of  it  cf.  p.  237nii5. 

134  For  similar  uses  of  KaTa(3aAAEiv  in  Plato  cf.  T3  on  p.  35  and  p.  36ms. 

135  Other  important  texts  on  negatio  negationis  occur  in  the  seventh  book  of  Proclus’  commentary  on 
the  Parmenides ;,  preserved  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  William  of  Moerbeke  (cf.  in  particular  7.70, 
2.5—33;  7-74>  9-76,  7).  For  the  ineffability  theme  in  Proclus  cf.  Beierwaltes  1979:  339-82,  395-8, 
Mortley  1986:  vol.  11,  97-118,  Abbate  2001. 

136  Of  course  the  theme  of  ineffability  had  a  long  and  important  life  in  antiquity  outside  the  Platonic 
tradition,  especially  within  Gnosticism  and  Christian  theology  (to  limit  ourselves  to  Western 
traditions).  I  will  quote  here  only  the  most  suggestive  passage  to  be  found  in  Augustine: 

Diximusne  aliquid  et  sonuimus  aliquid  dignum  Deo?  Immo  vero  nihil  me  aliud  quam  dicere 
voluisse  sentio;  si  autem  dixi,  non  hoc  est  quod  dicere  volui.  Hoc  unde  scio,  nisi  quia  Deus 
ineffabilis  est,  quod  autem  a  me  dictum  est,  si  ineffabile  esset,  dictum  non  esset?  Ac  per  hoc  ne 
ineffabilis  quidem  dicendus  est  Deus,  quia  et  hoc  cum  dicitur,  aliquid  dicitur.  Et  fit  nescio  qua 
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Having  postulated  something  transcending  even  the  One  in  unknowabil- 
ity  and  inexpressibility,  the  absolutely  ‘Ineffable’  (caroppriTOv),137  in  his 
Doubts  and  Solutions  Concerning  First  Principles  Damascius  recognises  that 
this  ‘completely  Ineffable  is  so  ineffable  that  one  cannot  even  affirm  of 
it  that  it  is  ineffable’  ( Princ .  1.10,  23-4):138  about  it  we  are,  and  we  can 
only  be,  in  a  state  of ‘hyper-ignorance’  (OnEpayvoia)  (1.84,  18).  Damas¬ 
cius  thus  embraces  the  Stranger’s  self-refutation  charge  against  apophatic 
speech  about  the  Ineffable,  to  which  he  refers  explicitly  more  than  once  as 
a  TT£piTpoTrf]  (1.23,  i— 4;  1.23,  22-24,  3)-139  Although  Damascius  does  not 
use  consistently  TTEpiTpoTtf)  and  TrspiTpETTEiv  with  the  technical  meaning 
we  are  interested  in,  and  sometimes  gives  the  impression  of  abusing  them 
under  the  spell  of  their  philosophical  pedigree,  his  choice  of  the  reversal 
jargon  with  reference  to  the  Sophist’s  argument  is  sensitive.140  Let  us  look  at 
only  a  couple  of  passages  in  which  first  the  TTEpiTpoTrf)  charge  is  formulated 
and  then  Damascius’  own  response  is  proposed: 

t88  If  by  saying  of  it  [sc.  the  Ineffable]  these  very  things,  that  it  is  ineffable,  that 
it  is  the  inaccessible  sanctuary  of  all  the  things,  that  it  is  unintelligible,  we 
incur  a  reversal  in  what  we  say  (irEpiTpEironEOa  too  Aoycp),  one  must  know 
that  these  are  the  terms  and  concepts  of  our  own  pangs  (cbSfvcov)  which, 
however  numerous  they  are,  dare  to  curiously  inquire  into  it  and  get  stuck  on 

pugna  verborum,  quoniam  si  illud  est  ineffabile  quod  dici  non  potest,  non  est  ineffabile  quod  vel 
ineffabile  dici  potest.  Quae  pugna  verborum  silentio  cavenda  potius  quam  voce  pacanda  est. 

Have  I  said  something  [when  speaking  of  the  Trinity]  and  uttered  something  worthy  of  God? 
No,  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  have  done  nothing  else  than  wishing  to  speak;  but  if  I  have  said 
something,  this  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  say.  From  what  do  I  know  this,  if  not  because  God  is 
ineffable  ( ineffabilis )?  But  what  has  been  said  by  me,  if  He  is  ineffable,  would  not  have  been  said. 
And  for  this  reason  God  must  not  even  be  said  to  be  ineffable,  because  even  when  this  is  said, 
something  is  said.  And  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  verbal  conflict  ( pugna  verborum)  occurs,  because 
if  the  ineffable  is  what  cannot  be  spoken  of,  then  it  is  not  ineffable,  because  it  can  actually  be  said 
to  be  ineffable.  And  this  verbal  conflict  must  be  avoided  by  silence,  rather  than  pacified  by  speech. 
(Doct.  Christ.  1.6.13) 

For  a  discussion  of  the  (relatively  minor)  role  of  negative  theology  in  Augustine  see  Mortley  1986: 
vol.  11,  192—220,  Carabine  1992.  For  a  discussion  of  language,  silence  and  via  negativa  in  ancient 
thought  cf.  Franke  2007  and  especially  Mortley  1986. 

137  This  distinction  was  partly  influenced  by  Iamblichus  (cf.  Linguiti  1988).  Damascius  tended  to  call 
the  One  appqTOV  (‘unsayable’). 

138  to  hev  TtavTij)  cmoppriTov  atToppriTOv,  outgos  cos  MTlS’  oti  cmoppriTov  Ti0£vai  TTEpi  outoO. 
All  the  references  given  are  to  the  edition  of  Damascius’  work  in  Westerink  and  Combos 
1986. 

139  It  is  noteworthy  that,  unlike  Plato’s  Eleatic  Stranger,  Damascius  focuses  explicitly  on  the  most 
overtly  self-refuting  apophatic  predications,  like  ‘is  ineffable’,  ‘is  unintelligible’  (cf.  t88  below),  ‘is 
not  an  object  of  opinion’  (cf.  T89  below). 

140  For  this  reason,  Linguiti  s  idea  that  in  these  passages  TtEpiTpoTrf)  indicates  Wantinomia  di  tipo 
semantico,  affine  a  quella  del  “mentitore”’  (1990:  69)  cannot  be  accepted.  For  other  examples  of 
self-refutation  arguments  in  Plato  referred  to  by  later  sources  in  terms  of  TTEpiTpoTtf)  cf.  e.g.  T23 
(p.  95)  and  Syrian,  in  Metaph.  71,  23—7  (again  on  Protagoras’  self-refutation  in  the  Theaetetus). 
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the  threshold  of  the  inaccessible  sanctuary,  and  do  not  reveal  anything  about 
it,  but  indicate  (pr)vuoucrobv)  our  own  affections  (oiKEta  TtaOri)  about  it  and 
their  aporia  and  failures,  not  even  clearly,  but  through  allusions.141  (1.8, 12—19) 

T89  But  we  have  the  opinion  that  it  [sc.  the  Ineffable]  is  not  an  object  of  opin¬ 
ion.  But,  he  [sc.  Plato]  says,  this  account  incurs  reversal  (TrspiTpETrsTai ...  6 
Aoyos),  and  in  reality  we  do  not  even  have  this  opinion.  What  then?  Do  we 
not  think  and  believe  that  it  is  so?  Yes,  but  these  are  our  affections  (r]|Ji£TEpa 
Trd0r|)  about  it,  as  has  often  been  said.142  (1.16,  5—8) 

Damascius  borrows  Plotinus’  insight  that  sometimes,  when  attempting  to 
speak  of  the  One,  we  are  actually  speaking  of  our  own  state  of  mental 
puzzlement  concerning  how  to  speak  about  it,143  applies  it  to  his  highest 
principle,  beyond  the  One,  and  adopts  it  to  justify  the  use  of  apophatic 
language  ‘about  this  wholly  Ineffable.  It  is  true  that  if  interpreted  as 
assertions  about  the  Ineffable,  all  our  negations  are  subject  to  TrepiTpouf], 
and  thus  it  would  be  silly  to  entrust  our  hopes  to  apophatic  assertions 144  (or 
even  to  the  method  of  negatio  negationis)  as  ways  of  grasping  the  Ineffable; 
however,  we  must  understand  that  apophatic  language  is  not  meant,  in  fact, 
to  describe  the  Ineffable  itself,  but  to  express,  or  perhaps  only  ‘indicate’  or 
‘allude  to’  (evSei^is),  those  feelings  of  helplessness  and  those  mental  cramps 
we  incur  whenever  we  try  (unsuccessfully)  to  inquire  into  the  Ineffable.145 

Both  the  philosophical  strategy  and  the  vocabulary  adopted  by  Dam¬ 
ascius  are  so  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  Pyrrhonists’  own  defence  of 
their  attitude  towards  language  and  argument  that  a  precise  debt  must  be 
supposed.146  At  the  end  of  my  analysis  of  that  defence  in  the  next  and  final 
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part  of  this  book  readers  will  be  equipped  to  come  back  to  this  section  and 
to  reflect  further  for  themselves  on  the  extent  of  this  similarity. 

Before  proceeding  to  part  ill,  however,  just  a  final  observation  on  the  way 
in  which  the  Platonic  legacy  we  have  surveyed  could  help  us  to  understand 
the  function  and  significance  of  Plato’s  operational  self-refutations.  Far 
from  believing  that  operationally  self-refuting  concepts  or  theses  must 
thereby  be  philosophically  bankrupt  hypotheses  and  absolute  falsehoods, 
the  Neoplatonists  placed  them  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  their  metaphysics, 
fully  recognising  and  at  the  same  embracing  their  unsolvably  problematic 
nature.  Of  course  this  is  not  enough  to  conclude  that  Plato  himself  'did  not 
view  operational  self- refutation  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  certain 
self-refuting  hypotheses  as  absolute  falsehoods;  however,  it  comes  at  least  as 
corroboration  of  my  contention  that  there  is  no  clear  indication  in  Plato’s 
texts  that  operational  self-refutation  arguments  are  supposed  to  play  the 
role  which  some  modern  interpreters  have  attributed  to  it. 


141  ei  5e  auTa  tocC/toc  Trepi  airroO  AcyovTES,  oti  aTroppiyrov,  oti  ccSutov  ectti  tcov  -rtavTcov,  oti 
aTTEpivoiyrov  TTEpiTpETropsOa  tco  Aoyco,  dSsvai  xPP  oti  tccOtoc  ovopaTa  ectti  Kai  vot)paTa 
TCOV  TlPETEpcOV  CbSlVCOV  OCTOC1  TTOAuTTpaypOVElv  EKEIVO  ToApCOCTlV,  EV  TtpO0UpOlS  ECTTTJKUICOV  TOU 
aSuTou,  Kai  oOSev  pev  tcov  ekeivou  E^ayyEAoucrcov,  tcx  5e  oiKEta  iraOri  iTEpi  auTo  Kai  tcxs 
caropias  te  Kai  aTEu^ias  eoutcov  privuouocov,  ouSe  cra^cos,  aAAa  61’  evSei’^ecov. 

142  aAAa  yap  So^a^opEv  oti  aSo^acrrov.  f]  TTEpiTpsiTETai,  4>r|criv,  6  Aoyos,  Kai  tco  ovti  ouSe 
So^a^opEV.  ti  oOv;  ouk  oiopE0a  Kai  TTEi0opE0a  toOto  outcos  £Xeiv!  P  to  ys  ppETEpa  Tra0r|  iTEpi 
ekeTvo,  cos  eipTiTai  iroAAaKis. 

143  This  idea  had  already  been  borrowed,  without  being  developed  in  the  same  detail,  by  Proclus  {in 
Prmci 6.1191,  5—9):  ‘Properly  speaking,  we  do  not  say  anything  of  the  One . . .  nevertheless,  we  say 
something  about  it  because  of  the  spontaneous  pangs  of  the  soul  about  the  One’.  (oOSev  Kupicos 
ETti  toO  evos  AsyopEv . . .  AEyopEv  Se  opcos  ti  TTEpi  auToO  Sia  Tpv  auTo^ufj  T-ps  TUXPS  <i)6Tva 

TTEp'l  TO  EV.) 

144  Cf.  1.22, 15-23,  2.  145  Cf.  also  e.g.  1.12, 19-21;  1.14,  20-15, 5- 

146  O’Meara  2000  conjectures  the  existence  of  a  similar  debt  in  the  case  of  Plotinus,  but  Damascius 
appears  to  develop  and  extend  Plotinus’  idea  in  a  way  which  seems  to  me  much  more  reminiscent 
of  the  Pyrrhonists’  (on  the  influence  of  Pyrrhonian  strategies  on  Damascius  cf.  Rappe  1998).  On 
apopbasis ,  TTEpiTpoTtf)  and  ineffability  in  Damascius  cf.  also  Mortley  1986:  vol.  11, 119—27,  Linguiti 
1990:  63-73  ani3  Dillon  1996. 


PART  III 


Scepticism  and  self-refutation 


Meine  Satze  erlautern  dadurch,  daE  sie  der,  welcher  mich  versteht, 
am  Ende  als  unsinnig  erkennt,  wenn  er  durch  sie  —  auf  ihnen  —  iiber 
sie  hinausgestiegen  ist.  (Er  muE  sozusagen  dieLeiter wegwerfen,  nach- 
dem  er  auf  ihr  hinaufgestiegen  ist). 

Er  muE  diese  Satze  iiberwinden,  dann  sieht  er  die  Welt  richtig. 

My  propositions  are  elucidatory  in  this  way:  he  who  understands  me 
finally  recognizes  them  as  senseless,  when  he  has  climbed  out  through 
them,  on  them,  over  them.  (He  must  so  to  speak  throw  away  the 
ladder,  after  he  has  climbed  up  on  it.) 

He  must  surmount  these  propositions;  then  he  sees  the  world 
rightly. 

Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  Tractatus  Logico-philosophicus  6.54 


CHAPTER  14 


Self-bracketing  Pyrrhonism:  Sextus  Empiricus 


To  refute  oneself  is  a  shameful  dialectical  sin,  which  anyone  should  be 
most  careful  to  avoid.  We  have  noticed  more  than  once,  and  we  shall 
observe  again  in  part  ill,  the  language  of  ridicule  closely  associated  with 
self-refutation  in  the  ancient  testimonies.  If  you  refute  yourself,  you  are 
not  only  losing  the  debate:  you  are  losing  face  as  well.  One  would 
thus  expect  to  find  the  ancients  ready  to  say  and  do  virtually  anything 
rather  than  admit  having  being  caught  red-handed  in  self-refutation.  It  is 
surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  from  as  trustworthy  a  scholar  as  McPherran 
that  ‘one  of  the  few  brands  of  skepticism  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
to . . .  accept  -  and  even  embrace  -  the  charge  of  self-refutation  is  Pyrrhon¬ 
ism,  especially  as  it  is  represented  to  us  by  our  most  extensive  source  for 
Pyrrhonist  “doctrine”,  Sextus  Empiricus’  (1987:  290-1),  and  to  discover 
that  this  is  not  an  idiosyncratic  understanding  of  the  Pyrrhonian  stance, 
but  a  widespread  view  in  scholarly  literature.1  In  his  ‘Skeptical  homeopathy 
and  self-refutation’  McPherran  presents  a  detailed  and  sensitive  account 
and  defence  of  the  way  in  which  the  sceptical  ‘expressions’  (<f)Govoa)  and 


1  We  shall  see  that  Burnyeat  shares  this  view;  let  me  note  here  only  a  few  other  examples:  ‘Since 
nothing  is  true,  however,  it  follows  that  not  even  the  statements  of  the  Skeptics  themselves  are  true. 
Sextus  acknowledges  this  inference,  but  the  criticism  is  wide  of  the  mark.  The  Skeptic  doctrine 
is  indeed  self-refuting,  but  only  after  it  has  destroyed  all  the  arguments  of  traditional  philosophy’ 
(Stough  1969:  146);  ‘Sceptics  can  shrug  off  the  charge  of  self-refutation,  even  if  they  cannot  escape 
from  it’  (Jordan  1990:  167);  ‘His  [re.  Sextus’]  embrace  of  self-refutation’  (Conway  and  Ward  1992: 
198);  ‘I  will  take  this  acceptance  of  self-refutation  (peritrope)  as  a  defining  character  of  Pyrrhonian 
skepticism  as  I  understand  it’  (Fogelin  1994:  4);  ‘At  all  events  they  [sc.  the  Pyrrhonists]  happily 
embraced  self-refutation’  (Hankinson  1995:  18);  ‘Some  of  them  [sc.  some  Sceptics]  astoundingly 
conceded  self-refutation,  but  refused  thereby  to  concede  the  game  —  they  argued  that  self-refutation 
was  grist  to  their  mill’  (Wardy  2006: 123-4). 

I  refer  in  particular  to  McPherran  because  he  does  not  merely  assert  that  ancient  Pyrrhonism 
accepted  self-refutation,  but  examines  closely  the  relevant  passages  and  tries  to  explain  the  philo¬ 
sophical  rationale  for  such  an  acceptance.  Although  I  criticise  McPherran’s  overall  interpretation  as 
well  as  some  of  its  details,  my  understanding  of  this  topic  is  deeply  indebted  to  his  article. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  attempt  to  explicitly  challenge  the  standard 
interpretation  remains  Castagnoli  2000  (now  partially  adopted  by  La  Sala  2005: 136—40). 
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arguments  (Aoyoi),  although  self- refuting,  can  nevertheless  perform  their 
job  for  the  Pyrrhonists:1 2  as  the  similes  of  purgatives,  of  fire  and  of  a  lad¬ 
der  aim  to  illustrate,  the  sceptical  formulae  and  arguments  are  supposed 
to  refute  themselves,  but  only  after  having  obtained  their  intended  effect 
on  the  dogmatists  tenets,  leaving  him  in  the  healthy  mental  condition  of 
suspension  of  judgement  (Eiroyf))  and  tranquillity  (ocToepa^ia).3 

I  shall  argue  that  Sextus  never  accepts,  and  so  much  the  less  embraces, 
the  dogmatic  charge  of  self-refutation;  what  is  interpreted  by  McPherran 
and  many  others  as  an  admission  of  self-refutation  is  best  reconstructed  as 
a  refined  dialectical  tool  that  Sextus  used  against  the  dogmatic  charges  of 
inconsistency  and  self-refutation.  I  shall  also  suggest  that  this  tool  could 
be  used  by  an  ancient  Pyrrhonist  without  any  need  for  dubious  external 
supports,  ad  hoc  justifications  or  philosophical  bluffs.4 

14. 1  EMBRACING  SELF-REFUTATION?  THE  RELEVANT 
PASSAGES  AND  THE  PROBLEM 

To  begin  with,  I  shall  just  introduce  the  four  passages  usually  supposed  to 
attest  to  Sextus’  acceptance  of  self-refutation,  sketching  the  main  lines  of 
McPherran’s  treatment  of  them  and  raising  a  preliminary  terminological 
question  from  which  my  alternative  reading  starts. 

According  to  McPherran,  ‘instances  of  self-refutation  are  -  for  the  most 
part  -  referred  to  by  Sextus  as  cases  of  TTEpiTpoirfi’  (1987:  292):  when 
McPherran  says  that  Sextus  accepts  self-refutation,  then,  he  means  that 
Sextus  accepts  TTEpiTpoirfi,  whether  or  not  this  or  some  equivalent  term  is 
used  to  label  the  dialectical  manoeuvre  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.5 

Here  are  the  two  passages  from  Sextus’  Outlines  of  Pyrrhonism  that 
supposedly  manifest  the  self-refutation  of  the  sceptical  tjxovai: 

For  they  [sc.  the  Pyrrhonists]  suppose  that,  just  as  the  expression  ‘Everything  is 
false’  says  that  it  too,  along  with  everything  else,  is  false  (and  similarly  for  ‘Nothing 
is  true’),  so  also  ‘Nothing  more’  says  that  it  too,  along  with  everything  else,  is  no 
more,  and  hence  it  cancels  itself  along  with  (CTupTrEpiypdcf)ei)  everything  else.  And 
we  say  the  same  of  the  other  sceptical  expressions  . . .  the  Sceptics  utter  their  own 

1  In  this  section  I  shall  use  ‘Pyrrhonist(s)’  and  ‘Sceptic(s)’  interchangeably,  to  refer  to  the  adherent(s) 

of  the  ‘Sceptical  way’  or  ‘persuasion’  (oksutikti  crycoyf))  as  it  is  outlined  in  Sextus’  corpus. 

3  For  a  masterful  analysis  of  the  therapeutic  aspects  of  the  Pyrrhonian  method  cf.  Nussbaum  1991.  Cf. 
also  Cohen  1984,  Voelke  1990. 

4  This  chapter  is  a  substantially  revised  and  expanded  version  of  Castagnoli  2000.  I  shall  signal,  ad 
locum ,  only  the  main  points  on  which  I  have  revised  my  earlier  position. 

5  We  have  seen,  however,  that  McPherran’s  understanding  of  TtEpiTpOTtf]  differs  in  important  respects 

from  the  one  I  have  defended  (cf.  part  1,  chapter  6). 
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expressions  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  implicitly  cancelled  (Trspiypd(})£cr0ai)  by 
themselves.  {PH  1.14— 15)6 

In  the  case  of  all  the  sceptical  expressions,  you  should  understand  that  we  do  not 
affirm  definitely  that  they  are  true  —  after  all,  we  say  that  they  can  be  destroyed 
by  themselves,  being  cancelled  along  with  (crupTrepiypacfjoiJievas)  what  they  are 
applied  to,  just  as  purgative  drugs  do  not  merely  drain  the  humours  from  the  body 
but  drive  themselves  out  too  along  with  the  humours.  {PH  1.206) 

McPherran  interprets  Sextus  as  if  he  were  overtly  admitting  that  the  scep¬ 
tical  expressions  are  subject  to  TTEpiTpoirfi,  and  more  exactly  to  a  species 
of  it  reducible  to  Mackie’s  absolute  self-refutation :  they  are  ‘single-premise 
reversals  where  the  content  of  some  claim  is  directly  responsible  for  its 
falsity  (1987:  292)7 

Let  me  now  introduce  the  two  alleged  occurrences  of  Sextus’  acceptance 
of  the  self-refutation  of  the  sceptical  ‘proof  against  proof’  (hereafter  also 
pap): 

Arguments,  like  purgative  drugs  which  evacuate  themselves  along  with  the  matter 
present  in  the  body,  can  actually  cancel  themselves  along  with  (oupTrepiypccc^eiv) 
the  other  arguments  which  are  said  to  be  probative.  {PH  2.188) 

Just  as,  for  example,  fire  after  consuming  the  fuel  destroys  also  itself,  and  just  as 
purgatives  after  driving  the  fluids  out  of  the  body  expel  themselves  as  well,  so 
too  the  argument  against  proof,  after  abolishing  every  proof,  can  cancel  also  itself 
along  with  (cruiJiTrEprypd^eiv)  them.  {M  8.480) 

McPherran  classifies  these  among  those  cases  of  TTEpiTpoirfi  which  should 
be  analysed  in  terms  of  Mackie’s  pragmatic  self-refutation,  ‘where  a  propo¬ 
sition  is  falsified  by  the  particular  mode  in  which  it  is  presented’  (1987: 

293-4).8 

McPherran  refers  to  the  arguments  in  the  four  passages  just  quoted  as 
instances  of  different  forms  of  self-refutation,  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Greek  TTEpiTpoirfi.  I  believe  this  interpretation  faces  two  formidable  diffi¬ 
culties.  First,  ancient  TTEpiTpoirfi  cannot  be  reduced  to  our  self-refutation, 
at  least  if  ‘our’  self-refutation  is  defined  through  Mackie’s  influential 
standards.9  Second,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  none  of  those  passages 

6  The  translations  of  PH  provisionally  adopted  (and  slightly  revised)  here  are  drawn  from  Annas  and 
Barnes  2000;  those  of  M  7— 8  from  Bury  1935.  In  sections  14.2  and  14.3  I  will  offer  my  own  translations 
of  these  passages. 

7  On  Mackie’s  ‘absolute  self -refutation’  cf.  part  1,  chapter  2. 

8  On  pragmatic  self-refutation  cf.  part  11,  chapter  10. 

9  On  this  point  I  failed  to  challenge  McPherran’s  view  in  Castagnoli  2000. 
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do  the  noun  nEpiTpouf]  or  the  verb  TTEpiTpETTEiv  appear:  the  only  term 
linking  all  the  passages  is  crup7TEpiypd(|)Eiv  (just  in  one  case  7TEpiypd<|>Eiv). 

Since  I  have  argued  extensively  for  my  first  contention  in  part  I  and 
part  ii,  I  shall  focus  here  on  my  second  qualm.  McPherran  claims  that 
‘instances  of  self-refutation  are  -  for  the  most  part  -  referred  to  by  Sextus 
as  cases  of  nEpiTponf|>;  things  being  so,  we  might  salvage  McPherran’s  pro¬ 
posal  by  looking  at  our  cases  as  some  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the  idea 
of  TTEpiTpOTtfi  is  expressed  in  alternative,  but  essentially  equivalent,  terms. 
But  can  (crup)TTEpiypd(|)Eiv  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  TTEpiTpETTEiv? 
Does  Sextus  use  it  somewhere  else  to  express  the  notion  of  reversal? 

We  have  found  an  occurrence  of  TtEpiypa^Eiv  at  PH  1. 14-15,  where  our 
quoted  translation  said  that  the  sceptical  (|)covoa  ave.cancelledby  themselves. 
McPherran  interprets  that  as  an  overt  admission  by  Sextus  of  (absolute)  self- 
refutation,  and  thus  falsification,  which  the  (|)covoa  are  exposed  to,  clearly 
paraphrasing  ‘to  cancel’  with  ‘to  refute’,  ‘to  falsify’.  But  an  examination  of  all 
the  other  occurrences  of  TTEpiypd(|)Eiv  makes  it  clear  that  such  a  paraphrase 
is  ungrounded  at  best,  since  this  term  is  never  used  by  Sextus  to  indicate 
some  form  of  refutation  involving  falsification.  Besides  ‘to  cancel’,  most  of 
the  meanings  TiEpiypd(|)Eiv  can  assume  in  ancient  Greek  are  represented 
in  Sextus’  corpus :  ‘exclude’  (Af  7.268);  ‘delineate’,  ‘define’,  ‘determine’  ( M 
1.68,  6.45);  ‘draw  a  line  around’,  ‘circumscribe’  (M  5.79,  9.257);  ‘bring  to  a 
conclusion’  (PH 2.259,  3 .279).10 

As  for  crun7TEpiypd<|)Eiv,  its  several  occurrences  in  Sextus  are  the  earliest 
extant  in  Greek  literature.11  In  Sextus’  usage  the  compound  crupTTEpiypd- 
cf)Eiv  did  not  inherit  the  wide  semantic  range  of  TTEpiypa<|)Eiv:  in  all  its 
occurrences  it  takes  (and,  I  shall  argue,  delimits)  one  and  the  same  of  the 
five  possible  meanings  mentioned  above:  ‘to  cancel’.  Not  only  does  Sextus 
use  crunTTEpiypd(|)Eiv  univocally,  but  he  also  makes  a  quite  specialised  use 
of  it.  Here  are  a  couple  of  examples  in  which  Sextus’  use  of  the  verb  is 
apparent: 

T90  If  there  is  no  right,  neither  will  there  be  a  left,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  of 
these  is  relative;  and  if  there  is  no  left,1  the  notion  of  right  is  also  cancelled 
along  with  it  (ou|J7Tepiypd<f)ETai).12  (M  8.164) 

10  The  noun  TtEpiypatpl  (M3.86,  5.23,  7.277,  8.161,  8.162,  8.387,  8.394,  9.103,  9.261  (bis),  10.15, 10.263) 
shares  only  a  part  of  the  semantic  richness  of  the  verb,  appearing  in  Sextus  always  in  the  phrase 
koct6c  TTEpiypa^fiv,  usually  with  the  meaning  of ‘alone’,  ‘independently’. 

11  PH  1.14,  1.206,  2.47,  2.84  (bis),  2.188,  3.1,  3.97,  3.130;  M  7.12,  8.164,  8.339,  8.480.  We  find  two 
occurrences  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  might  have  been  roughly  a  contemporary  of  Sextus 
(Strom.  6.15.119,  8.7.22.2;  cf.  p.  35ini37). 

ppSevos  yap  ovtos  Se^iou  ouSe  apiarEpov  ti  Ecrrai  Sia  to  twv  Trpos  ti  ETvai  toutcov  ExaTEpov, 
xai  pi-|5evos  ovtos  apiciTEpou  oupTrspiypacfiETai  xai  f|  tou  Se^iou  Etrivoia. 
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T91  Hence  on  all  these  grounds  the  criterion  by  which  objects  are  to  be  judged  is 
found  to  be  inapprehensible.  Since  the  other  criteria  too  are  cancelled  along 
with  (o-upTrEpiypa^opevcov)  this  one.  . . 13  (PH 2.46-7) 

‘Right’  and  ‘left’  are  strongly  correlative  concepts;  if  one  of  them  no  longer 
existed,  the  other  one  would  be  cancelled  as  well.  Note  that  ‘would  be 
cancelled’  must  mean  something  like  ‘would  no  longer  exist’,  ‘would  no 
longer  be  conceivable’,  and  not  ‘would  be  false’,  or  ‘would  undergo  reversal’ 
(into  what?).  In  the  second  example,  if  the  ‘criterion  by  which’  (i.e.  man)  is 
found  to  be  inapprehensible,  then  the  other  criteria  are  cancelled  along  with 
it,  each  of  them  being  strictly  related  to  the  concept  of  man.  In  this  case,  ‘are 
cancelled’  clearly  must  mean  ‘turn  out  to  be  inapprehensible’:  if  the  notion 
of  man  is  inapprehensible,  it  is  a  fortiori  plausible  that  the  human  senses 
or  intellect  (criteria  ‘through  which’)14  and  human  appearances  (criteria  ‘in 
virtue  of  which’)15  are  inapprehensible  too. 

Most  of  the  other  Sextan  passages  in  which  crupTTEpiypd(|)Eiv  occurs 
share  the  same  structure:  there  is  something,  say  x,  that  Sextus  argues  to  be 
not-P  (most  times,  non-existent),  against  the  dogmatists  who  hold  that  x 
is  P;  and  there  is  something  else,  say  y,  strictly  related  to  x  (typically,  x  and 
y  are  strong  correlatives),  that  is  concluded  to  be  not-P  as  well,  because  of 
its  relation  with  x.  Sextus  maintains  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  need  for 
a  separate  proof  that  y  is  not-P,  because  this  has  been  automatically  proved 
in  the  very  act  of  proving  that  x  is  not-P:  y  is  indirectly  exposed  to  the  same 
fate  as  x,  in  the  very  moment  in  which  x  is.16 

If  CTupiTEpry  p6ccj)Eiv  expresses  a  kind  of ‘cancellation’  that  is  not  a  falsifi¬ 
cation,  a  fortiori  it  does  not  look  like  a  promising  candidate  for  Sextus  to 
use  to  confess  the  absolute  self-refutation  of  his  own  <|)covoa  and  the  prag¬ 
matic  self-refutation  of  his  Aoyoi.  McPherran  fails  to  notice  this,  and  more 
generally  to  appreciate  any  semantic  difference  between  TTEpiTpETTEiv  (and 
TTEpiTpOTrf)),  on  the  one  hand,  and  (crup)TTEpiypd<|>Eiv,  on  the  other.17 

As  we  know,  Sextus  frequently  uses  TTEpiTpETTEiv  and  TTEpiTpOTrf)  to 
express  what  McPherran  analyses  as  ‘self-refutation’.  Why  on  earth  in  the 
act  of  accepting  the  charge  of  self-refutation  should  he  carefully  eschew 
these  terms  (the  very  terms  in  which  -  as  we  shall  see  in  section  14.3  -  the 

13  SlOTTEp  E^  CXTTdvTCOV  TOUTCOV  axaTaAr|TTTOV  EUpiO'XETai  TO  XpiTTlplOV  (jtf  OU  Xpi0f)O'ETai  TOC 
TtpaypaTa.  CTupTrspiypa^onEvcov  Se  toutco  xai  tcov  aAAcov  xpmipicov . . . 

14  Cf.  PH  2.48-69.  15  Cf.  PH  2.70-9. 

16  For  Sextus’  analogous  use  of  oupTrspiTpETTEiv  and  cruvavaipsTv  cf.  PH 3.130  and  Castagnoli  2000: 
272-3n2i. 

17  The  same  de facto  identification  is  made  by  Hankinson:  ‘Hence  he  [sc.  the  Sceptic]  can  be  perfectly 
happy  about  the  self-refuting  (or  as  Sextus  prefers  to  say,  self-cancelling)  nature  of  his  expressions,  or 
phonai ’  (1995:  299,  italics  mine). 
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dogmatist  formulates  his  charge  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  ‘proof  against 
proof’)  ?  This  question  is  bound  to  be  a  thorny  exegetical  puzzle  for  anyone 
who  embraces  the  reading  that  makes  Sextus  admit  that  the  Pyrrhonist 
refutes  himself 

Let  us  see  now  how  to  save  Sextus’  consistency  in  word-choice  and,  at 
the  same  time,  in  philosophical  argumentation. 

I4.2  SELF-BRACKETING  EXPRESSIONS:  PURGATIVES  AND  EXPUNGING 
BRACKETS  ( PH  I.I3-I5,  1.206) 

14. 2.1  The  two  senses  of  Soy /Jerri  few 

The  first  passage  we  have  encountered  above  occurs  in  a  section  which,  as 
its  title  indicates,  is  meant  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Sceptic  ‘dogmatises’,  ‘has  beliefs’.  Here  is  Sextus’  answer: 

T92  We  say  that  the  Sceptic  does  not  hold  beliefs  (pf|  Soypom^eiv)  not  in  the  sense 
of  ‘belief’  (Soypa)  according  to  which  some  say,  quite  generally,  that  belief  is 
acquiescing  (euSokeTv)  in  something  (for  the  Sceptic  assents  to  the  affections 
(ttccOecti)  compelled  in  accord  with  the  appearance  —  for  example,  he  would 
not  say,  when  heated  (or  chilled),  ‘I  think  I  am  not  heated  (or  chilled)’). 
Rather,  we  say  that  he  does  not  hold  beliefs  in  the  sense  in  which  some  say 
that  belief  is  assent  (CTuyKaTccOecnv)  to  some  unclear  object  of  investigation 
in  the  sciences  (for  the  Pyrrhonist  does  not  assent  to  anything  unclear  (ouSsvi 
Toov  aSqAcov)).18  (P//1.13) 

The  allusion  is  to  the  polemic  between  Sceptics  and  dogmatists,  and  to  the 
typical  dogmatic  charge  that  the  Sceptics  do  not  really  live  dSo^dcrTGOs, 
‘without  beliefs’.19  The  Sceptics  claim  to  be  in  an  untroubled  condition  of 
suspension  of  judgement;  the  dogmatists  protest  that  this  claim  is  insincere 
and  that  the  behaviour  (linguistic  and  otherwise)  of  the  Sceptics  shows  that 
they  too,  like  everyone  else,  actually  hold  beliefs. 

Sextus  responds  that  when  the  Sceptic  denies  holding  beliefs  or  ‘dogma¬ 
tising’  (pf)  Soyporri^Eiv)  he  is  not  denying  his  mere  acquiescing  (euSokeTv) 
in  the  passive  affections  (irafiri)  he  finds  himself  with;  he  admits  involun¬ 
tarily  assenting  to  them,  and  in  this  weak  sense  of  Soypa  he  can  be  said 

18  AEyopsv  5e  piry  Soypcrn^siv  tov  ctketttikov  ou  kcct  ekeTvo  to  crnpaivopsvov  tou  SoypctTos  Kaffo 
Soypa  slvai  4>aoi  tives  xoivoTspov  to  euSokeTv  tivi  upaypcrn  (toTs  yap  koto  cfiavTaaiav  KaTiy 
vayxaopevois  TraOeai  a'uyKOTarriOsTai  6  ctketttikos,  oTov  ouk  av  srrroi  Osppaivopsvos  f|  yuyo- 
psvos  OTi  Sokco  p-n  OEppaivECTOai  f|  yOysaeai),  dAAcc  pq  SoypaTi^Eiv  AEyopsv  xaff  6  Soypa  slval 
4>aai  tives  ti)v  tivi  upaypaTi  tmv  Korra  tccs  ETturTfipas  £t|toupevcov  dSqAcov  ouyKaTCxGEaiv 
(ouSsvi  yap  tmv  aSqAcov  ouyKaTaTi0ETai  6  FIuppcbvEios). 

19  Cf.  e.g.  D.L.  9.102-4. 
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to  have  beliefs.20  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sceptic  does  not  ‘dogmatise’ 
in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  Soypa  is  assent  to  unclear  things  (dSrjAa). 
Although  in  Sextus’  corpus  viz  find  no  explicit  definition  of  aSpAov,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes  to  say,  roughly,  that  for  the  Pyrrhonist 
all  those  things  are  ‘unclear’  that  happen  to  be  (or  not  to  be)  the  case  ‘out 
there’,  in  ‘external  reality  (tci  ekto$  OiroKEipEva).21  Honey  appears  to  me 
sweet  (at  the  present  moment):  this  present  ‘appearing’  is  a  <J>aiv6p£vov, 
engendering  in  me  an  involuntary  irafios,  a  taste  of  sweetness,  in  which 
I  cannot  but  acquiesce.  But  that  honey  is  (or  is  not)  actually  sweet  is  not 
a  <j>aiv6p£vov,  rather  something  about  the  thing  underlying  it,  i.e.  about 
what  honey  itself  is  like.22  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  unclear  matters  on 
which  the  dogmatists  exercise  their  dogmatic  rashness,  and  about  which 
the  Pyrrhonist  withholds  his  assent  and  has  no  beliefs.  The  Pyrrhonist  will 
not  be  in  dread  of  saying  that  honey  appears  sweet  to  him  (at  the  moment), 
and  overtly  admits  ‘assenting’  and  ‘holding  beliefs’  in  this  weaker  and  non¬ 
committal  sense;23  but  he  will  never  compromise  himself  with  the  assertion 
that  honey  is  sweet  (PH  1.19— 20).  Even  if  sometimes  he  uses  ‘is’,  he  will  do 
so  loosely,  in  the  sense  of ‘appears’  (P//1.135, 1.198;  M  11.19).24 

A  brief  parenthesis  must  be  opened  here.  T92  is  at  the  centre  of  a  vast 
scholarly  debate  as  to  whether  Sextus’  Pyrrhonism  is  to  be  considered 
‘rustic’  or  ‘urbane’,  that  is  whether  Sextus’  claim  that  the  Pyrrhonist  lives 
‘without  beliefs’  has  to  be  interpreted  as  ‘The  Pyrrhonist  has  no  beliefs  at 
alT ,  or  only  as  ‘The  Pyrrhonist  rejects  a  certain  kind  of  dogmatic  belief’ 
(or  the  ‘Pyrrhonist  rejects  all  beliefs  reached  in  a  certain  dogmatic  way’).25 
Although  my  discussion  will  aim  to  be  as  neutral  as  possible  between  the 
two  options  (and  a  variety  of  intermediate  nuances),  it  will  probably  betray 

10  For  the  meaning  of  Soypa  and  Soyporn^Eiv  in  ancient  Greek  and  in  Sextus  see,  in  particular, 
Barnes  1982b:  6—12  and  Frede  1987.  It  represents  a  terminological  anomaly  for  Sextus  to  label  the 
Pyrrhonist’s  acquiescence  Soypa,  even  though  in  a  weaker  sense;  from  here  onward  when  I  use 
‘belief’  or  ‘believe’,  without  specifications,  I  shall  always  take  them  with  the  standard  Sextan  strong 
meaning  of  ‘dogmatic(ally)  assent(ing)  to  something  aSqAov’. 

21  For  the  broad  sense  in  which  I  intend,  here  and  elsewhere,  ‘things’,  ‘matters’  and  ‘external  reality’, 
cf.  p.  262.  For  the  point  that  all  ‘external  things’  are  aSqAa,  cf.  Af  7.366. 

22  Cf.  PH  1.22  for  the  point  that  when  the  Sceptic  says  that  he  accepts  the  c(>aiv6pEvov  he  is  not 
referring  to  the  thing  which  produces  the  appearance,  but  to  the  appearance  (^avTacia)  of  it. 

23  It  is  an  open  question  whether  belief  in  the  weak  sense  of  ‘acquiescence’  consists  in  taking  the  way 
one  is  ‘appeared  to’  as  true  (cf.  e.g.  Fine  2000  and  2003:  369—75)  or  is  something  which,  albeit 
incorrigible,  is  not  truth-evaluable,  i.e.  neither  true  nor  false  (cf.  e.g.  Burnyeat  1980, 1982). 

24  For  lucid  presentations  of  the  Pyxrhonist’s  attitude  of ‘non-assertion’  cf.  Stough  1984,  Spinelli  1991 
and  Brunschwig  1997. 

25  For  this  key  debate,  and  for  in-depth  analyses  of  T92  and  related  passages,  see  Burnyeat  1980, 1982, 
1984,  Barnes  1982b,  2007b,  Frede  1987,  Barney  1992,  Brunschwig  1994b,  Hankinson  1995:  273-308, 
Vogt  1998,  Brennan  1999,  Wlodarczyk  2000,  Bailey  2002,  Fine  2000,  2003;  La  Sala  2005. 
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my  own  rustic  leanings  on  some  occasions.  What  is  important  to  clarify, 
however,  is  that  this  controversy  is  not  crucial  for  our  purposes:  as  we  will 
see,  the  use  the  Pyrrhonist  makes  of  his  <|)govou,  if  not  vindicated  against 
charges  and  misinterpretations,  could  undermine  the  most  urbane  forms 
of  scepticism,  since  the  <})Govoa  might  seem  to  express  negative  beliefs  of 
clear  dogmatic  nature. 

14.2.2  The  grammar  of  ouSev  /jccAAov 

After  distinguishing  two  senses  of  SoyiJiorri^Etv  and  clarifying  in  which 
sense  the  Sceptic  ‘holds  beliefs’,  Sextus  proceeds  as  follows: 

T93  But  not  even  (aAA’  ou5e)  in  uttering  (Trpo<j)Ep£CT0ai)  the  sceptical  expressions 
(4>Govcd)  about  unclear  matters  (tiEpi  tgov  dSfyAcov)  —  for  example,  ‘Nothing 
more’  (ouSev  paAAov),  or  ‘I  determine  nothing’  (ouSev  opi^co),  or  one  of 
the  other  expressions  which  we  shall  later  discuss  —  does  he  [nr.  the  Sceptic] 
hold  beliefs.  For  he  who  holds  beliefs  posits  as  being  the  case  (cos'  UTrapyov 
Ti0£Tai)  what  he  is  said  to  believe,  whereas  the  Sceptic  posits  these  expressions 
not  as  absolutely  being  the  case  (ouy  cbs  travTcos  UTrapyoucras).26  (PH  1.14) 

The  initial  aAA’  ou5e  reveals  Sextus’  worries  here.  During  his  philosophical 
activity  of  inquiry  (aKEtpis)  the  Sceptic  gives  utterance  to  certain  ‘expres¬ 
sions’  or  ‘formulae’  he  calls  <J>oovai  (‘Nothing  more’,  ‘I  determine  nothing’, 
‘I  suspend  judgement’,  ‘Everything  is  undetermined’,  ‘Opposed  to  every 
account  there  is  an  equal  account’,  etc.).  As  Mates  notes,  ‘the  word  phone, 
in  its  fundamental  sense,  refers  to  the  sound  of  voice,  whether  of  man 
or  of  any  other  animal  with  a  larynx  and  lungs’  (1996:  65),  and  we  shall 
understand  shortly  that  it  was  not  by  chance  that  the  Pyrrhonists  chose 
this  generic  and  noncommittal  label  for  their  utterances.  The  <})Govai  are 
vocal  sounds  the  Sceptics  utter,27  but  it  is  not  prima  facie  apparent  that  the 
kind  of  generalisations  most  of  them  seem  to  signify  express  the  Sceptic’s 
mere  acquiescence  in  his  own  Tra0T|,  rather  than  dogmatic  maxims,  slogans 
or  theses  about  reality.28  There  is  thus  room  for  the  dogmatist  to  charge 

2t  aAA’  ouSe  ev  to  -rrpocfjepeaOai  TiEpi  tcov  ccStiAcov  tccs  o'xetttixccs  eficovas,  oTov  tt]v  ouSev  paAAov  f| 
tt)v  ouSev  opi£co  fi  Tiva  tcov  aAAcov  TiEpi  cov  Ocnspov  Ae^opev  SoypaTi^si.  6  pev  yap  SoypaTi^cov 
cos  uuapyov  tiOetcci  to  Ttpaypa  ekeTvo  6  AsysTai  SoypaTi^Eiv,  6  Se  ctketttikos  tccs  cjicovas  t(0t|C7i 
TauTas  ouy  cbs  ttccvtcos  UTrapyouaas. 

27  In  the  case  of  the  sceptical  (jjcovai,  Sextus’  standard  verb  for  ‘to  utter’  is  TipocfiEpEiv  {PH  1.14, 1.15, 
1. 188  {bis),  1.191, 1. 193,  1.204;  M 11. 147);  he  also  employs  the  noun  npocfiopd  with  the  genitive  {PH 
1.15  {bis)).  None  the  less,  we  find  also  ETT^eEyyEcreai  {PH  1.187, 1-213).  Aeyeiv  {PH  1.187)  and  <|xScvcn 
(/W1.208). 

28  One  of  the  meanings  of  (jjcovT)  is  ‘saying’,  ‘maxim ,  slogan  (see  e.g.  PI.  Prt.  34It>8;  Plut.  Cons,  ad 
Apol.  106B5;  Alex.  Fort.  330F7). 
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the  Sceptic  with  ‘dogmatising’,  in  the  strong  sense  which  the  Sceptic  does 
not  admit,  by  taking  up  a  definite  (albeit  negative)  position  about  unclear 
matters  and  their  knowability.  But  —  Sextus  replies  —  while  to  believe  that p 
in  that  strong  sense  you  have  to  posit  p  as  being  the  case,  the  Sceptic  does 
not  posit  his  <|>Govai  as  absolutely29  so,  i.e.  he  does  not  affirm  that  they  are 
true  descriptions  of  what  is  the  case  in  the  external  world. 

What  follows  is  introduced  by  Sextus  as  an  explanation  of  why  the 
Sceptic  does  not  posit  his  expressions  as  absolutely  being  the  case: 

T94  For  he  understands  (uTroAappdvEi  yap)  that,  as  ‘Everything  is  false’  says 
that  it  too,  along  with  the  other  things,  is  false  (and  similarly  for  ‘Nothing  is 
true’),  so  also  ouSev  paAAov  says  that  it  too,  along  with  the  other  things,  is 
ou  paAAov,  and  hence  cancels  itself  along  with  (eouttiv  crupTTEpiypdc|)Ei)  the 
other  things.  And  we  say  the  same  also  of  the  other  sceptical  expressions.30 
(PH  1.14) 

As  we  have  learnt  in  part  1,  ‘Everything  is  false’  is  self-referring  and  therefore 
subject  to  dialectical  reversal  (since  it  falls  within  its  own  scope,  whoever 
states  it  commits  himself  to  admitting  that  it  is  false,  and  so  to  granting  its 
contradictory).  We  are  now  told  that,  in  the  same  way  (coornEp  . .  .  outgos), 
‘Nothing  more’  cancels  itself  along  with  (aupTrspiypa^Ei)  the  other  things, 
and  that  the  Sceptic’s  awareness  of  this  is  the  reason  why  (yap)  he  does  not 
take  this  expression  as  absolutely  true.  How  should  we  interpret  the  verb 
aupTT£piypd(|)Eiv  here?  How  is  the  argument  supposed  to  work? 

It  is  time  to  learn  a  little  more  about  the  alleged  culprit  of  self-refutation. 
From  the  long  section  about  the  sceptical  <{>Goval  later  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Outlines  of  Pyrrhonism  (1.187—208)  we  know  that: 

(1)  ouSev  paAAov  (‘Nothing  more’),  interchangeable  with  ou  paAAov  (‘No 
more’),  is  elliptical:  it  stands  for  ‘No  more  one  thing  than  the  other’ 
(ou  paAAov  to5e  f|  to5e:  PH  1.1SS). 31 

29  The  exact  meaning  of  this  ‘absolutely’  will  become  apparent  below. 

30  UTtoAap|3avEi  yap  oti,  dxrriEp  f]  TravTa  eoti  cpEuSfj  4>covti  petcc  tcov  aAAcov  xai  EauT-pv  cpEuSf) 
Elvai  AEyEi,  xai  r)  ouSev  eotiv  aAr|0£s  opoicos,  outcos  xai  13  ouSev  paAAov  metcc  tcov  aAAcov  xai 
EauTTiv  4t|cst  pri  paAAov  Elvai  xai  61a  touto  tois  aAAois  EauTpv  <7upTiEpiypact>Ei.  to  5’  auTo  xai 
Eiri  tcov  aAAcov  ctxetttixcov  (ficovcbv  AsyopEv. 

31  I  translate  ouSev  paAAov  as  ‘Nothing  more’  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  ambiguity  I  see  in 
the  Greek  phrase.  Just  as  ouSev  in  ouSev  paAAov  can  be  taken  either  as  a  neuter  pronoun  or  as 
an  adverb,  so  ‘nothing’  in  ‘Nothing  more’  can  be  intended  either  as  the  subject  (i.e.  ‘Nothing  is 
more  < this  than  that>’),  or  as  an  adverb  modifying  the  comparative  ‘more’  (i.e.  ‘Not  at  all  more’, 
‘Nowise  more’).  I  think  that  there  are  a  few  clues  suggesting  that  the  use  as  a  pronoun  is  the  one 
Sextus  has  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  ouSev  paAAov: 

•  as  we  have  seen,  Sextus  compares  ouSev  paAAov  with  phrases  in  which  ouSev  is  clearly  used  as  a 
pronoun  (ouSev  opi^co,  ouSev  ectti  &At|0es),  or  which  are  generalisations  ( TravTa  eoti  cpsuSt)); 
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(2)  It  manifests  (Sri  AoT)  the  Pyrrhonist’s  ndGos;  because  of  the  equipollence 
(icrocr0ev£ia)  of  the  opposed  (i.e.  conflicting)  matters,  the  Pyrrhonist 
ends  in  a  state  of  mental  equilibrium  (ocppeqna),  i.e.  he  assents  to 
neither  side  {PH  1.190),  where  icrocr0EV£ia  is  the  ‘equality  in  what 
appears  persuasive  (ttiGocvov)  to  us.’32  Ou(Sev)  paAAov  stands  for  ‘I  do 
not  know  which  of  these  things  I  should  assent  to  and  which  not  assent 
to’33  {PH  1.191),  or  for  the  question  ‘For  what  reason  this  more  than 
that?’34  {PH  1.189). 

(3)  The  Sceptic  does  not  adopt  ou(8ev)  paAAov  and  his  other  <})Gova{  about 
all  things,  but  only  about  those  unclear  matters  and  those  objects  of 
dogmatic  inquiry  (P/Zi.zoS)35  which  he  himself  has  already  examined 
{PH  1. 199,  1.203). 


•  ouSev  employed  adverbially  is  not  part  of  Sextus’  usage,  apart  from  the  idiom  ouSev  ^ttov, 
which  is  always  used,  however,  as  a  conjunction  (‘none  the  less’).  Not  even  where  we  would 
expect  it  do  we  find  this  adverbial  use:  Sextus  writes  that  q  ouSev  paAAov  pETa  tcov  aAAcov 
xai  EauTqv  cpricri  pf|  paAAov  Elvai.  The  use  of  pf|  instead  of  pqSEV  can  be  explained  here  either 
by  saying  that,  as  Sextus  is.  happy  to  admit,  he  uses  language  loosely  (and  so  is  not  in  dread  of 
saying  that  “‘Nowise  more”  says  that  it  too  is  “no  more”’),  or  by  saying  that  ouSev  paAAov  here 
actually  means  ‘Nothing  (is)  more’,  in  which  case  it  would  be  appropriate  to  say  that  “‘Nothing 
is  more”  says  that  it  too,  along  with  the  other  things,  is  “no  more’”.  (OuSev  is  instead  clearly  used 
adverbially  once  in  Diogenes  Laertius’  account  of  Pyrrhonism  at  D.L.  9.75:  ‘The  pirate  is  nowise 
more  (ouSev  paAAov)  wicked  than  the  liar’.) 

•  at  PH  1. 188,  Sextus  writes:  ‘For  we  do  not,  as  some  suppose,  adopt  ou  paAAov  in  specific 
enquiries  (ev  Tais  EiSixais  £r|Tf|CTEai),  and  ouSev  paAAov  in  generic  inquiries  (ev  Tais  yEvixais), 
but  we  utter  ou  paAAov  and  ouSev  paAAov  indifferently.’  Even  if  Sex;tus  reminds  us  that  the 
two  forms  have  actually  the  same  grammar,  there  remains  the  question  of  figuring  out  a  pos¬ 
sible  origin  for  the  misinterpretation  Sextus  takes  care  to  avoid  in  this  passage,  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  has  never  been  adequately  explained  by  commentators.  And  I  think 
we  have  a  plausible  explanation  if  we  understand  the  difference  between  the  surface  meanings 
of  ou  paAAov  and  ouSev  paAAov  as  the  difference  between  the  apparently  non-general  for¬ 
mula  ‘No  more’,  to  be  uttered  at  the  end  of  specific  investigations,  and  the  apparently  general 
‘Nothing  is  more’,  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  generic  inquiries  (the  difference  between  the  less 
emphatic  ‘No  more’  and  the  more  emphatic  ‘Nowise  more’,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  explain 
why  on  earth  one  should  think  that  the  former  is  used  in  specific  inquiries,  the  latter  in  generic 
ones). 

3Z  SqAoT  Se  to  ou  paAAov  toSe  f|  toSe  xai  Tra0os  qpETEpov,  xa0’  6  Sia  Tqv  IctoctOeveiov  twv 
avTixEipEvcov  Trpaypcrrwv  e!s  appEtpiav  xaTaAqyopEV,  iaoa0EVEiav  pev  AEyovTcov  qpcbv  Tqv 
iaoTqTa  xqv  xata  to  cfiaivopEvov  qpTv  tnOavov,  avTixEipEva  Se  xoivcos  Ta  payopEva,  appEtpiav 
Se  Tqv  trpos  pqSETEpov  cruyxaTd0ECTiv. 

33  ayvoco  tivi  pev  toutcov  ypfi  auyxaTcrri0Ecr0ai,  tivi  Se  pf|  cruyxaTaTi0E<T0ai. 

Cf.  D.L.  9.76:  ‘Thus  the  expression  [ouSev  paAAov]  means,  as  also  Timon  says  in  the  Python , 
“determining  nothing,  but  suspending  judgement’”  (oqpaivEi  odv  f)  tficovr),  xa0a  cpr)cri  xai  Tipcov 
ev  tco  TTuOwvi,  to  pqSsv  opi^Eiv,  aAA’  atrpoaOETEiv). 

34  ti  paAAov  toSe  t\  toSe; 

35  ou  TtEpi  TravTcov  twv  TrpaypaTcov  xaOoAou  4>apsv  auTas,  aAAa  ttEpi  twv  aSqAcov  xai  twv 
SoypaTixws  ^r)Toupsvwv. 
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Ou(8ev)  (jaAAov  (1)  corresponds  then  to  a  general  formula  (2)  about  pairs 
of  conflicting  matters  (3)  which  are  unclear  and  which  the  Sceptic  has 
examined: 

— >m  For  every  pair  of  conflicting  unclear  matters36  p  and  q 
which  /  have  examined,  p  appears  to  me  now  as  persua¬ 
sive  as  q ,  and  therefore,  being  unable  to  assent  to  either 
of  them,  I  can  believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
(7  suspend  judgement). 

This  being  the  grammar  of  ou(8ev)  laaAAov,37  we  can  now  ask  what  is  meant 
by  “‘Nothing  more”  cancels  itself  along  with  the  other  things’.  We  know 
that  this  meaning  should  guarantee  both  some  parallelism  with  ‘Everything 
is  false’  and  some  explanation  of  why  ouSev  |jaAAov  is  not  asserted  by 
the  Pyrrhonist  as  an  absolute  truth  {contra  the  charge  of  dogmatising). 
I  have  suggested  in  section  14.1  above  that  au(J7T£piypd<j>£iv  is  somehow 
context  sensitive.  Suppose  we  understood  it  as  meaning  here  ‘to  refute 
along  with’,  ‘to  falsify  along  with’,  as  McPherran  requires:  ‘Nothing  more’ 
says  ‘no  more’  also  of  itself  and  so  is  subject  to  absolute  self- refutation, 
its  content  being  directly  responsible  for  its  falsity.  The  parallelism  with 
‘Everything  is  false’  would  be  complete:  on  McPherran ’s  interpretation, 
both  of  them  would  be  self-referring  and  absolutely  self-refuting.  It  is  also 
understandable  why  being  aware  of  this  feature  of ‘Nothing  more’  should 
discourage  the  Pyrrhonist  from  dogmatically  asserting  it;  the  Pyrrhonist 
could  never  take  as  ‘absolutely  being  the  case’  something  he  recognises  as 
absolutely  self-refuting,  and  thereby  necessarily  false. 

I  detect  three  main  difficulties  in  this  interpretation.  We  are  already 
familiar  with  the  first  one:  pace  McPherran,  not  even  the  TtEpiTpouf]  of 
‘Everything  is  false’  is  an  absolute  self- refutation  a  la  Mackie.38  I  have  also 
voiced  my  second  objection  above:  why  should  Sextus  not  use  his  standard 
verb  TiEpiTpETTEiv  (or  the  noun  TTEpiTpoirf]) ,  if  he  really  wants  to  refer  to 
such  a  self-refutation  in  T94?  But,  apart  from  this  urgent  terminological 
question,  there  is  a  third,  even  more  crucial  point  to  raise  against  Mc- 
Pherran’s  reading:  how  on  earth  could  ouSev  paAAov  turn  out  to  be 

36  For  the  broad  meaning  of ‘matters’,  here  and  elsewhere,  cf.  p.  262. 

37  This  is  the  grammar  ou(Sev)  uaAAov  has  in  Sextus  (and  presumably  in  late  Pyrrhonism),  and  not 
in  ancient  scepticism  tout  court  (and  so  much  the  less  in  ancient  philosophy).  For  a  similar  analysis 
of  the  meaning  of  ou(6ev)  paAAov  in  Sextus  cf.  De  Lacy  1958.  69-70.  ForCorti’s  view  that  ou(Sev) 
paAAov  in  its  standard  meaning  does  not  signify  a  general  avowal,  but  a  singular  non-dogmatic 
statement  see  p.  2631142. 

38  Cf.  part  1,  chapter  6,  section  2. 
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absolutely  self- refuting  anyway?  ‘OuSev  laaAAov  falsifies  itself  along  with 
the  other  things’;  but  ouSev  laaAAov  does  not  make  anything  false!  We  have 
discovered  in  its  grammar  the  concepts  of  appearance,  degree  of  persua¬ 
siveness,  assent,  and  belief,  not  the  concepts  of  truth  and  falsehood.  ‘P  no 
more  than  q  does  not  mean  lp  is  false  and  q  as  well’  (or  lp  is  true  and  q  as 
well’);  its  meaning  was  ‘I  can  believe  neither  that  p  nor  that  q  because  they 
appear  to  me  equally  persuasive’.  It  is  mysterious  to  me  how  the  reflexivity 
of  ouSev  |jaAAov  could  lead  to  falsification  by  absolute  self-refutation. 

14.2.3  The  rrepiypacpr)  argument:  Pyrrhonian  brackets 

Let  me  now  present  my  alternative  interpretation  of  our  key  passage  T94. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  dogmatist  charges  the  Pyrrhonist  with  holding  beliefs, 
a  disposition  allegedly  betrayed  by  the  utterance  of  ouSev  |jaAAov  and,  in 
general,  of  the  sceptical  expressions.  We  know  that  holding  a  belief  (in  the 
strong  sense  we  are  interested  in)  means  giving  one’s  assent  to  sorpething 
unclear  (ocSqAov),  and  that  for  the  Pyrrhonist  whatever  happens  to  be  the 
case  in  reality,  as  opposed  to  what  appears  to  him,  is  to  be  considered 
‘unclear’.  Thus,  in  order  for  the  Pyrrhonist  to  be  expressing  a  belief  when 
uttering  ouSev  (jcxAAov,  this  expression  should  signify  something  unclear, 
i.e.  stand  for  a  truth-claim  about  some  objective  state  of  affairs  or  feature 
of  reality,  like  the  following: 

— *M*  For  every  pair  of  conflicting  unclear  matters  p  and  q,  p 

is  as  persuasive  as  q  and  therefore  one  ought  to  believe 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ( one  ought  to  suspend 
judgement). 

Although  -im*  might  look,  at  first  glance,  almost  identical  to  — >m,  the 
two  formulae  radically  differ.  It  is  the  quasi-modal  operator  ‘appears  to  me 
now’  and  the  first-person  pronoun  ‘I’  that  made  of  -^m  a  mere  expression 
of  the  speaker’s  current  frame  of  mind,  and  not  a  pretentious  statement 
about  reality.  But  in  — <m*  these  are  replaced  by  the  verb  ‘to  be’  (unqualified) 
and  the  impersonal  pronoun  ‘one’,  and  this  is  why  — >m*  is  a  truth-claim 
about  the  external  world,  if  we  understand,  as  Sextus  does,  ‘external  world’ 
in  a  generously  broad  sense:  lta  ektos  hupokeimena,  for  a  given  person  at 
a  given  time,  would  include  any  and  all  things  and  states  of  affairs  that 
he  takes  to  exist  or  to  be  the  case  independently  of  the  present  pathe 
of  his  soul’.39  If  ‘No  more’  is  posited  (i.e.  asserted)  ‘as  absolutely  being 

39  Mates  1996:  19.  On  the  scope  of  the  notion  of  ‘external  reality’  cf.  also  Fine  2003:  369:  ‘external  to 
a  given  present  state  of  being  appeared  to’. 
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the  case’,  then  it  signifies  something  unclear,  the  actual  equipoise  of  the 
objective  force  of  persuasiveness  of  all  unclear  conflicting  matters.  -’M* 
does  not  record  episodes  of  the  Sceptic’s  mental  life  (his  having  found  all 
the  conflicting  unclear  matters  he  has  examined  equally  persuasive)  and 
their  present  effects  (suspension  of  judgement),  but  it  claims  that  all  the 
conflicting  ocSqAa  are  equally  persuasive,  i.e.  that  the  reasons  in  favour 
of  any  of  them  are  really  as  strong  (or  as  weak)  as  those  in  favour  of  any 
other,  independently  of  what  can  (rightly  or  wrongly)  appear  to  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry.  Presumably  — >m*  hints  also  at  the  fact  that  this  objective 
equipollence  is  deep-rooted  in  an  intrinsic  indeterminacy  of  the  world40 
or  in  an  intrinsic  weakness  of  human  mind,41  or  in  both  of  them.  — «m* 
does  not  announce  that,  at  the  moment,  the  speaker  is  suspending  his 
judgement  about  certain  unclear  matters,  but  that  everyone  always  ought 
to  suspend  judgement,  because  the  nature  of  things  demands  ETroyr].42 
This  would  clearly  be  more  than  enough  to  make  of  — >m*  a  dogmatic 
formula  unacceptable  for  Sextus  even  on  the  most  ‘urbane’  interpretations 
of  his  Pyrrhonism. 

Sextus  clarifies  that  — >m*  is  not  the  meaning  ouSev  laaAAov  bears  for  the 
Sceptic,  but  a  dogmatic  misinterpretation  of  it.  The  charge  of  dogmatism 
thus  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  sceptical  language,  which 
Sextus  takes  care  to  denounce  and  correct:  actually  the  Pyrrhonist  does 
not  posit  his  expressions  ‘as  absolutely  being  the  case’.  This  carefulness 
in  explaining  the  import  of  the  sceptical  language,  and  especially  the  real 
meaning  of  the  sceptical  expressions  (or,  better,  the  meaning  intended  by 

40  The  idea  that  ettoxti,  and  then  crrapafya,  are  consequences  of  the  indeterminacy  of  reality  itself  is 
attributed  to  Pyrrho  by  Timon  on  some  interpretations  of  the  well-known  Aristoclean  testimony 
(Aristoc.  ap.  Eus.,  PE  14.18.2-4:  cf.  p.  347ni25). 

41  And  not,  narrowly,  of  the  sceptical  speaker’s  mind. 

42  This  difference  between  twopossible  understandings  of  ouSev paAAov  is  inspired  by  Corti  1998  and 
2002.  According  to  Corti,  in  PH  Sextus  hints  that  the  Sceptic  uses  ouSev  paAAov  in  two  different 
ways.  Most  passages  show  that  he  adopts  this  elliptical  formula  to  express  the  singular  phrase  (si) 
— 'Mcx/3:  ‘Given  the  two  dogmatic  theses  cr  and  /3  which  I  have  just  examined,  I  am  not  able  to  decide 
which  I  should  believe  and  which  not’  (2002:  26).  Since  it  describes  a  naOos  of  the  Sceptic,  it  is  a 
non-dogmatic  statement.  But  in  PH  1. 14-15,  where  Sextus  ascribes  to  ouSev  paAAov  the  property  of 
being  self-cancelling  (and  thus,  a  fortiori,  self-referring),  this  formula  should  stand  for  the  universal 
and  dogmatic  statement  (S2)  WpW  q(—>Mpq):  ‘Given  any  dogmatic  thesis  p  and  its  antithetical  thesis 
q ,  I  am  not  able  to  decide  which  I  should  believe  and  which  not’  (2002:  30).  While  agreeing  that 
Sextus  distinguishes  between  a  dogmatic  and  a  non-dogmatic  interpretation  of  ouSev  paAAov,  I 
suggest  that  he  does  so  only  to  immediately  discard  the  dogmatic  one,  pace  Corti. 

I  also  agree  with  Corti  that  where  Sextus  refers  to  the  self-cancellation  of  ouSev  paAAov  this 
expression  must  somehow  stand  for  a  universal  dogmatic  statement.  But  while  the  statement  (S2) 
for  which,  according  to  Corti,  ouSev  paAAov  stands  is  dogmatic  in  so  far  as  it  is  universal  (and  thus 
referring  also  to  future  Trd0T|  of  the  Sceptic),  ~'M*  would  be  dogmatic  not  because  of  the  number 
of  things  it  speaks  about,  but  because  of  the  kind  of  things  it  speaks  about. 
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the  Pyrrhonists)  is  not  unique  in  Sextus’  corpus.  The  whole  section  of 
PH  1  concerning  the  (})Govoa  is  explicitly  meant  by  Sextus  as  a  way  of 
making  clear  ‘in  what  sense  we  [sc.  the  Sceptics]  understand  the  sceptical 
utterances’  (1.5).  In  that  section  we  find  various  passages  in  which  Sextus 
warns  his  reader  about  misinterpretations,  and  which  provide  a  strong 
validation  for  my  conjecture  regarding  the  meaning  of  ‘to  posit  “Nothing 
more”  as  absolutely  being  the  case’: 

T95  We  use  ‘I  suspend  judgement’  (eTrsyoo)  for  ‘I  cannot  say  which  of  the  things 
proposed  I  should  believe  and  which  I  should  not  believe’,  making  it  clear  that 
the  matters  appear  to  us  equal  (i'cra  f)(jiTv  <f)cdv£Tca)  in  respect  of  credibility 
and  lack  of  credibility.  And  whether  they  are  equal  (i'cra  eotiv),  we  do  not 
affirm  definitely  (ou  5ia(3e(3aiou|ji£0a):  we  say  what  appears  to  us  about  them, 
when  this  strikes  us.43  {PH  1.196) 

T96  Hence  it  is  clear  that  we  do  not  use  ‘Non-assertion’  (d(f>cxcna)  to  mean  that 
objects  are  in  their  nature  (iTpos  tt|v  <}>uaiv)  such  as  to  move  absolutely 
(travTcos)  to  non-assertion,  but  to  make  it  clear  that  now,  when  we  utter 
it,  we  are  experiencing  this  affection  with  regard  to  certain  matters  under 
investigation.44  {PH  1.193)45 

There  is  another  interesting  passage  suggesting  that  for  Sextus  misinterpret¬ 
ing  the  Sceptics’  utterance  of  ouSev  pocAAov  is  something  the  dogmatists 
are  exposed  to.  Towards  the  end  of  Against  the  Grammarians ,  Sextus  writes 
that,  besides  not  understanding  things,  the  grammarians  do  not  under¬ 
stand  words,  for  it  is  not  by  technical  expertise  (Texvp),  as  they  pretend, 
but  by  hearing  it  from  the  speakers  (or  writers)  themselves  that  one  can 
learn  the  meaning  of  words: 

T97  Or  how  will  they  [sc.  the  grammarians]  understand  which  force  the  expres¬ 
sion  ‘Nothing  more’  has  among  the  Sceptics,  whether  it  is  interrogative  or 
declarative,  and  for  what  it  is  used,  whether  for  the  external  object  or  for  our 
affections  (tou  ektos  uttok£1(ji£Vou  f|  too  tiEpi  fipas  traQous)?46  {M  1.315) 

It  is  not  by  pondering  thousands  of  times  the  formula  ouSev  pocAAov  in 
the  light  of  your  dogmatic  grammatical  theories  that  you  will  grasp  the 

43  to  8e  ettexco  TrapaXanPavopEv  onrn  tou  ouk  e/go  eItteTv  tivi  xpii  tuv  -npoKEipEvcov  -maTEucrai  f| 
tivi  &TTKTTfj(jai,  8i-|Aouvtes  oti  i'cra  qpiv  4>cdvETca  to  Trpayuara  trpos  thcttiv  koci  amoTtau.  Kai 
ei  mev  i’cra  ecttiv,  ou  8ia[3£[3aiouM£0a-  to  8e  (fiaivopEvov  qpiv  TTEpi  ccutcov,  ote  T)pTv  uttottitttei, 
AEyopev. 

44  60ev  SfjAov  ecttiv,  oti  Kai  tt}v  cnfacnav  TrapaAappdvouEv  ouy  cos  Trpos  Tqv  (Jiuctiv  toioutcov 
ovtcov  tcov  TTpaypcrrcov  coctte  ttoivtcos  d<f>acriav  kiveTv,  aAAa  8i-|Aouvtes  oti  timeis  vuv,  ote 
TTpO(})£p6M£0a  aUTT)V,  ETTl  TCOvSe  TCOV  £r|TOUMEVCOV  TOUTO  TTETTOvOapEV. 

45  Cf.  also  PH  1. 197, 1.200, 1.203  (cf.  p.  3361189). 

46  f|  ttou  auvpaouai  Ti'va  Suvapiv  Ey£i  rrapa  ctketttikoTs  r)  ouSev  paAAov  cpcovri,  iroTEpov  ttuct- 
paTiKT)  ecttiv  f|  a^icouaTiKT),  Kai  ettI  tivos  TaaaETai,  dpa  yE  tou  ektos  uttokeimevou  t)  tou  TTEpi 
ppas  Trd0ous; 
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meaning  it  has  for  the  Sceptic;  you  need  to  ask  him  directly,  otherwise  you 
run  the  risk  of  misunderstanding  this  voice  as  a  formula  concerning  the 
world  rather  than  the  Sceptic’s  itdOp. 

As  to  the  question  whether  it  is  interrogative  or  declarative,  we 
know  from  PH  1.191  that  the  Sceptics  adopt  ouSev  paAAov  indifferently 
(a8ia(})6poos)  and  loosely  (KaTOcyppcrriKcos),  either  for  a  question  or  for  a 
declarative  d^ioopa  (expressing,  however,  mere  ignorance  and  not  assent). 
We  have  also  seen  that  some  Sceptics  expressly  adopted  the  interrogative 
form  ti  pocAAov  ToSe  f|  ToSe;  {PH  1.189), 47  and  Sextus  admits  that  the 
declarative  form  of  ouSev  pocAAov  can  be  a  source  of  misunderstanding: 
‘Thus,  although  ouSev  paAAov  exhibits  the  character  of  assent  or  denial, 
we  do  not  use  it  in  this  way’  {PH  1.191).48 

But  Sextus  does  not  confine  himself  to  reassuring  us  that,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  Pyrrhonist  does  not  use  ouSev  pocAAov  in  the  sense  of 
- 'M* ;  in  T94  he  also  argues  why  by  any  such  use  it  is  ultimately  impossi¬ 
ble  to  dogmatise  anyway.  I  interpret  this  argument  as  a  defensive  dialec¬ 
tical  manoeuvre  against  the  most  obstinate  dogmatic  adversaries,  who 
might  refuse  to  listen  to  the  Sceptic’s  account  of  the  nature  of  his  utter¬ 
ances,  or  reject  it. as  disingenuous,  and  claim  that  the  (})govou  are  phrases 
the  Sceptic  asserts  just  because  he  dogmatically  believes  that  they  truly 
describe  some  negative  feature  of  reality  of  which  he  is  eager  to  inform  his 
audience. 

Let  us  reconstruct  Sextus’  defensive  mechanism  step  by  step.  (1)  Suppose 
the  Pyrrhonist  really  ‘posited  ouSev  paAAov  as  absolutely  being  the  case’,  as 
the  dogmatist  complains:  by  doing  so,  he  would  be  asserting  a  maxim  like 
—> 'M*,  and  this  would  reveal  that  (2)  he  gives  his  assent  to  —> m*  (assuming 
that  his  assertion  is  genuine,  neither  ironical  nor  insincere).  But  since 
— > 'M*  means  something  aSpAov,  (3)  to  assent  to  it  is  to  dogmatise  (by  the 
definition  of  Soyporn^eiv);  under  assumption  (1),  the  dogmatist’s  charge 
is  prima  facie  well  grounded.  But  the  dogmatist  -  Sextus  would  reply  -  has 
told  only  half  of  the  story.  (4)  Just  because  ouSev  p&AAov,  when  intended 
as  — 'M*,  stands  for  something  aSrjAov,  it  falls  within  its  own  scope  and 
becomes  self  referring,  exactly  like  ‘Everything  is  false’  (remember  that  the 
domain  of p  and  q  in  ~ 'M*  is  constituted  by  all  aSpAa,  and  only  by  them). 
And  since  —> 'M*  is  self-referring,  (5)  whoever  dogmatically  asserts  ouSev 
paAAov  is  thereby  also  asserting  that  ouSev  pocAAov  itself  is  ou  pocAAov 
than  its  opposite.  But  this  means  (6)  asserting  that  the  objective  reasons  for 

47  Cf.  also  Aristoc.  ap.  Eus.,  PE  14.18.7  (T138  on  p.  344). 

48  fiyouv  ouSev  uaAAov  (fcovfi  Kav  Eu^aivq  xapaKTfjpa  auyKara0ECTEcos  t)  apypaEcos,  timeis  ou x 
outcos  auTrj  xpwueQa.  For  the  equally  non-assertoric  use  of  the  sceptical  expressions  as  exhortations 
or  orders  cf.  p.  3480129. 
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believing  -’M*  are  truly  as  strong  (or  as  weak)  as  the  reasons  for  believing 
its  opposite  (not-(_iM*)),  and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  suspend 
judgement  about  — >m*  too.49  (7)  ouSev  paAAov,  if  intended  and  asserted 
as  — >m*,  automatically  excludes  itself,  along  with  every  other  unc  lear  thesis, 
from  the  set  of  theses  which  the  speaker  admits  as  possible  objects  of  belief. 
According  to  the  dogmatist,  by  asserting  -’M*  the  Pyrrhonist  is  conceding 
his  assent  to  something  unclear,  thereby  dogmatising  (1-3).  Sextus  clarifies 
that  someone  who  asserts  -’M*  is  thereby  also  denying  his  assent  to  it  in 
virtue  of  the  very  meaning  of  — >m*,  and  thus  is  not  dogmatising  (or,  we 
might  say,  is  dogmatising  no  more  than  is  not)  (4-7). 

Now  we  can  appreciate  why  the  Sceptic  cannot  dogmatise  when  he 
asserts  ou6ev  piaAAov.  First  of  all,  he  is  aware  that  — 'M*  is  a  (purported) 
dogmatic  maxim,  on  which  a  good  Pyrrhonist  will  suspend  judgement; 
when  the  Pyrrhonist  utters  oOSev  naAAov  he  means  in  fact  something  very 
different,  namely  -’M.  Second,  he  realises  that  any  dogmatic  maxim  like 
— >M*  has  such  a  logical  form  that,  were  it  true,  one  ought  not  to  believe 
it,  and  thus  there  is  no  way  of  coherently  believing  and  asserting  — >m* 
(if  an  assertion  manifests  your  belief  that  something  is  true).50  Not  only 
then  is  — >m*  a  (purported)  dogmatic  maxim,  but  it  is  an  incoherent  one; 
why  should  a  Pyrrhonist  want  to  assert  it?  Finally,  and  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  even  if  a  Pyrrhonist,  blind  (unlike  Sextus)  to  the  characteristics 
of  -’M*,  incoherently  came  to  believe  it  and  asserted  it,  he  would  thereby 
be  asserting  that  — >M*  ought  not  to  be  believed  or  asserted.  Not  even  an 
incoherent  asserter  of  — >M*,  then,  would  manage  to  dogmatise  after  all 
(or  at  least  he  would  be  dogmatising  no  more  than  he  would  not).  And, 
more  importantly,  as  soon  as  he  would  become  aware  of  the  incoherence 
of  his  position,  he  would  withdraw  his  original  assertion.  The  outcome 
for  him  would  be  a  mental  condition  of  suspension  of  judgement  on  all 
unclear  matters,  including  _im*,  which  could  itself  be  recorded  by  uttering 
certain  cficovai:  his  original  incoherent  assertion  of  — would  turn  into 
the  utterance  of  non-compromising  sceptical  expressions  like  — >M,  and 
the  corresponding  self-cancelling  belief  into  suspension  of  judgement.51 


49  What  kind  of  necessity  is  this?  At  times  it  seems  that  suspension  of  judgement  automatically  follows 
the  perceived  equipollence  of  the  contrasting  reasons,  not  as  the  result  of  further  conscious  inference 
or  decision  (cf.  Barnes  1982b:  1),  so  psychological  necessity  might  be  involved.  However,  a  weaker 
notion  of  rational  obligation  would  already  be  sufficient:  if  you  realise  that  all  the  reasons  pro  and 
con  the  truth  of  a  proposition  are  equipollent,  coherence  requires  you  to  suspend  judgement  (cf. 
Barnes’  ‘epistemological  necessity’  (1990:  20-1)). 

50  — 'M*  bears  close  resemblance  to  Mackie’s  operationally  self-refuting  propositions  (cf.  part  11,  chapter 
13,  section  1). 

51  According  to  Corti  (2002:  40-2),  by  pointing  out  the  self-refuting  character  of  (s2)  (cf.  p.  263042) 
Sextus  is  attempting  to  defend  the  possibility  for  the  Sceptic  of  believing  (S2)  as  a  fundamental 


Someone  who  asserts  — >m*  is  not  a  dogmatist,  after  all,  and  is  well  on  his 
way  towards  scepticism.  Not  even  if  the  dogmatist  were  right  to  say  that 
the  Pyrrhonist  asserts  — >m*  (and  he  is  not),  then,  would  the  dogmatist  be 
right  to  say  that  the  Pyrrhonist  dogmatises.  The  dogmatist’s  charge  has 
been  brilliantly  defused  by  Sextus’  refined  argument  which  I  have  distilled 
from  T94  and  which  I  baptise  the  ‘"TTEpiypacfjf]  argument’.52 

Sextus’  defence  is  not  based,  pace  McPherran,  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
absolute  self-refutation,  and  thus  falsehood,  of  a  dogmatic  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  ouSev  naAAov;  ou8ev  naAAov  is,  if  thus  intended,  self-referring,  but 
its  self-application  does  not  amount  to  a  falsification.53  We  can  still  speak  of 
a  form  of ‘cancellation’,  as  I  have  done  so  far,  but  it  is  crucial  to  realise  that 
this  is  not  the  cancellation  of  something  that  was  believed  to  be  true  and  is 
proved  instead  to  be  false.  The  parallelism  with  ‘Everything  is  false’  is  not 
perfect;  ‘Everything  is  false’  is  self- referring  and  must  thereby  be  conceded 
to  be  false  by  its  proposer;  in  the  case  of  ou8ev  naAAov  self-reference  and 


(even  if  provisional)  predictive  principle  of  his  way  of  doing  philosophy  (aycoyf)):  according 
to  this  principle,  the  activity  of  setting  out  oppositions  will  infallibly  bring  about  suspension  of 
judgement.  It  is  mysterious  to  me  how  the  recognised  incoherence  of  the  belief  in  (S2)  might  allow 
the  Sceptic  to  believe  it  every  time  he  performs  his  activity.  For  the  difference  between  Corti’s  (S2) 
and  my  ->m*  cf.  p.  263n42. 

52  We  shall  see  in  section  14.3.7  below  that  although  the  ‘mature  Pyrrhonist’  does  not  subscribe  to  self¬ 
cancelling  arguments,  he  must  have  reached  his  present  sceptical  stance  of  suspension  of  judgement 
by  doing  so  at  some  point  in  his  previous  dogmatic  life.  — >m*,  and  other  equivalent  dogmatic 
versions  of  the  sceptical  cfcovoci,  could  be  seen  as  the  negative  conclusions  reached  through  those 
arguments  by  the  Pyrrhonist  at  the  very  moment  of  his  conversion  to  scepticism  (cf.  also  p.  277^2). 

53  The  only  way  in  which  ou(8ev)  paAAov  could  be  thought  to  be  absolutely  self-refuting  is  by 
misunderstanding  its  meaning.  If  for  example  one  analysed  it  as  ‘For  every  pair  of  conflicting 
dogmatic  matters  p  and  q,  it  is  not  true  that  p  and  it  is  not  true  that  q\  from  the  assumption  of  the 
truth  of  ou(Sev)  paAAov  it  would  follow  that  neither  ou(8ev)  paAAov  nor  not-ou(SEv)  paAAov  are 
true,  and  hence  that  ou(8ev)  paAAov  is  not  true.  But  it  is  manifest  that  Sextus  does  not  use  ou(6ev) 
paAAov  with  this  meaning.  Here  is  a  passage  in  which  Sextus  explicitly  rejects  something  similar 
to  the  analysis  above  as  the  correct  paraphrase  of  the  sceptical  ou(Sev)  paAAov,  and  suggests  that  it 
expresses  the  ‘anairetic’  or  negative  use  the  Democriteans  made  of  ou(Sev)  paAAov:  ‘But  the  Sceptics 
and  the  Democriteans  use  the  expression  ouSev  paAAov  in  different  senses;  for  the  latter  assign  it 
the  sense  that  neither  is  the  case,  we  the  sense  that  we  do  not  know  whether  some  appearance  is  both 
or  neither’  {PH  1.213).  Notice,  incidentally,  that  the  use  of  ou(Sev)  paAAov  as  a  double  affirmation 
is  actually  better  attested  for  the  historical  Democritus  (cf.  e.g.  Arist.  Metaph.  A  4,  985b8  and  Plut. 
Colot.  1109A;  on  the  ‘positive’  and  ‘negative’  uses  of  ou(5ev)  paAAov  see  in  particular  D.L.  9.75 
and  Corti  2002:  17-19).  According  to  D.L.  9.75  the  Pyrrhonists  used  ou(Sev)  paAAov  negatively 
(avaipETiKcbs),  i.e.  for  a  double  negation:  either  Diogenes  Laertius  (or  his  source)  are  confused  and 
imprecise  (the  Pyrrhonists  use  ou(Sev)  paAAov  ‘anairetically’  only  in  the  sense  that  this  expression 
conveys  the  point  that  they  deny  their  assent  to  either  possibility,  and  not  that  both  possibilities  are 
false),  or  this  passage  testifies  to  a  non-Sextan,  most  probably  earlier  usage  of  ou(Sev)  paAAov  in 
the  Pyrrhonian  tradition  (according  to  Bett  2000,  we  can  find  traces  of  an  early,  non-Sextan  brand 
of  Aenesidemean  Pyrrhonism  compatible  with  such  usage  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  Photius  and  Mu). 
Such  a  usage,  which  would  count  a  s  negative  dogmatism  i  n  Sextus’  eyes,  would  also  b  e  inconsistent 
with  Diogenes’  own  later  description  of  the  sceptical  expressions  as  ‘confessions’  of  the  Sceptic’s 
mental  state  (cf.  T133  on  p.  333). 
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falsehood  do  not  coincide.  This  asymmetry  seemingly  represents  a  problem 
for  the  interpretation  I  have  proposed,  but  if  we  read  PH  1.14  carefully  we 
shall  discern  that  the  stress  there  is  simply  on  reflexivity;  ‘Everything  is 
false’  (TrdvTOt  eot'i  vpeuSfj)  merely  says  (Asyst)  that  it  itself,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  things,  is  false.  That  this  saying  brings  about  a  reversal  does  not  seem 
to  be  what  Sextus  really  cares  about  here  (and  in  fact  he  does  not  claim 
here  that  TTav-ra  icrri  vpeubp  is  subject  to  TtEprrpoTrfj).54 

Having  clarified  the  argumentative  role  of  the  verb  (oup)TTEpiypd({)Eiv  in 
our  passages,  let  us  try  to  identify  its  precise  nuance.  The  verb  TT£piypd(j>Eiv 
could  denote,  at  least  starting  from  the  first  century  ad,  that  specific  kind 
of  cancellation  practised  on  a  text  by  copyists,  correctors  and  philologists 
which  we  call  ‘expunction’  or  ‘deletion’  (see  figure  4  below) .  While  in  the 
modern  editions  we  find  square  brackets  to  indicate  the  editors’  expunc- 
tions,  the  ancients  used  different  procedures  and  diacritical  marks: 

A  sponge  may  be  used  to  delete  a  whole  word  or  a  line  (or  more).  Deletions  may  be 
indicated  by  enclosing  a  passage  in  round  brackets  (the  technical  term  is  irepiypctcpeiv ) 
[•TTEpiypa^ou  are  the  expunging  round  brackets];  by  cancelling  a  letter  or  letters 
by  means  of  a  stroke  drawn  horizontally  or  obliquely  through  them  (8iaypdc})6iv); 
by  placing  a  dot  (‘expunging  dot’)  or  a  line  above,  or  above  and  below,  or  to  either 
side;  or  by  a  combination  of  these  methods.  (Turner  1987:  16,  56,  italics  mine).55 

I  suggest  that  when  using  the  compound  aupirEpiypa^stv  in  T94  and 
other  parallel  passages  Sextus  might  have  had  in  mind  exactly  the  technical 
meaning  that  TTspiypd(|)Eiv  bore  among  copyists  and  philologists  of  his 
time,56  and  that  to  translate  oupitEpiypa^Eiv  as  ‘to  bracket  along  with’ 
in  some  measure  can  help  us  in  understanding  the  arguments  in  which 
the  verb  occurs.  The  bracketing  metaphor,  for  example,  fits  nicely  T94; 
‘Nothing  more’,  when  (mis)taken  as  a  (purported)  dogmatic  maxim,  does 

54  More  chan  once  McPherran  refers  to  ‘Everything  is  false’  and  ‘Nothing  is  true’  as  if  they  were 
sceptical  expressions,  but  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  they  are  mentioned  only  to  clarify,  analogically, 
some  logical  feature  of  the  cfiwvai,  as  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  list  at  PH 
1.187-208  ( pace  also  Linguiti  1990:  71,  Bonazzi  2003:  51,  Schafer  2006:  38). 

55  The  first  instance  of  TrspiypacfjEiv  with  the  sense  of  ‘to  expunge’  appears  in  POxy  24.2387,  fr.  1: 
in  a  note  (datable  back  to  the  first  century  ad)  written  in  the  top  margin  of  a  papyrus  containing 
Aleman’s  lyrics  we  read  ‘the  text  was  bracketed  (iTEpiEyEyporirro)  in  Aristonicus’  copy,  whereas  it 
was  unbracketed  (crrrEpiypaiTTos)  in  Ptolemy’s’. 

The  physical  deletion  of  words  or  lines,  unlike  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  usually  indicates  the 
instantaneous  correction  that  the  copyist  himself  did  of  his  own  mistakes  during  transcription. 

56  For  this  idea  I  thank  Walter  Cavini,  who  first  suggested  to  me  this  possibility  in  a  conversation  in 
1998.  Sextus’  use  of  (crup)7TEpiyp&<{>Eiv  with  such  a  nuance  is  not  odd,  since  in  Greek  literature  there 
are  a  few  other  texts  in  which  the  philological  meaning  is  echoed  (e.g.  Plut.  Alex.  Fort.  334C5— 8; 
Ath.  5.9;  Orig.  in En.  loan.  10.6;  Apoll.  Dysc.  Synt.  6.3). 

Expunging  brackets  also  appear  in  several  earlier  documents  (starting  from  the  second  century 
bc),  in  which  they  were  used  to  indicate  the  deletion  of  names  from  public  or  commercial  lists  and 
documents  (for  example  because  of  death  or  of  the  settlement  of  debts  or  other  obligations). 


Figure  4  POxy  20.2256,  fr.  3  (second-third  century  ad)  -  expunging  brackets 
(tTEpiypa^cu)  are  visible  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  line  of  the  papyrus. 


not  cancel  dogmatic  beliefs  (and  itself)  in  the  sense  that  it  completely  erases 
(or  purports  to  erase)  one’s  mind’s  contents.  It  brackets  those  dogmatic 
contents:  it  signals  that  they  should  no  longer  be  believed  to  be  true, 
and  that  they  are  now  to  be  contemplated  in  a  different  light,  i.e.  with 
the  sceptical  disposition  of  suspension  of  judgement  about  their  truth. 
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‘Nothing  more’  does  not  say  that  our  minds  ought  to  be  tabulae  rasae\ 
what  is  to  be  emptied  is  the  set  of  the  dogmatic  theses  we  take  to  be  true, 
or,  pushing  the  analogy  with  philological  practice,  the  ‘sections’  of  the 
‘book’  of  our  mind  containing  those  beliefs.57 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  emphasised  that  self-bracketing,  unlike  absolute 
self-refutation,  does  not  end  with  falsification  of  the  proposition  involved. 
Since  I  have  argued  painstakingly  in  parts  1  and  11  that  ancient  TTEpiTpoTrf] 
is  not  a  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  propositions  either,  however,  my  distinc¬ 
tion  between  TTEpiTpouf]  and  7TEpiypa<|)f]  must  rest  elsewhere;  otherwise 
one  might  protest  that  although  the  ancient  Pyrrhonists  did  not  admit 
absolute  self-refutation,  they  did  accept  a  charge  of  something  analogous 
to  TTEpiTpoTTp,  which  is  after  all  the  ancestor  of  our  self-refutation. 

As  we  have  discovered,  TTEpiTpoTrf]  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  dialectical 
reversal  whereby  advancing  a  proposal  commits  one  to  its  contradictory; 
the  distinctive  mark  of  TTEpiTpoTrf]  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  dialectical  game 
there  is  something  one  is  committed  to  (the  contradictory  not -p  of  one’s 
initial  proposal  p ),  a  ‘residue  product’  of  TTEpiTpoTrf].  At  the  end  of  the 
TT£piypa<|)f]  argument,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  no  such  residue-,  according 
to  Sextus,  one  who  advances  ouSev  pccAAov  as  a  dogmatic  maxim  is  not 
unwittingly  committing  oneself,  by  the  self- application  of- >m*,  to  the  truth 
of  its  contradictory  (some  dogmatic  theses  are  more  persuasive  than  their 
opposites).  One  is  committing  oneself  to  admitting  the  rational  necessity 
of  not-believing  ouSev  paAAov;  but  not-believing  ouSev  paAAov  is  not 
tantamount  to  believing  not-ouSEV  pccAAov.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  not 
even  the  dogmatic  asserter  of  — 1 'M*  is  committed  to  believing  anything, 
as  we  have  seen:  his  initial  proposal,  and  the  connected  belief,  have  been 
bracketed,  without  being  replaced  by  alternative  proposals  or  beliefs. 

I  suggest  that  Sextus’  conscious  usage  of  the  different  terms  TTEpiTpETTEiv 
(TTEpiTpoirn)  for  the  dogmatist’s  charge  and  (aup)7T£piyp6c<J>£iv  for  the 
Pyrrhonists  defence  does  perfectly  mirror  this  distinction  in  the  logic  of 
the  arguments.  Indisputably,  TTEpiTpETTEiv  and  TTEpiTpoTrf]  were  terms  of 
art  in  Sextus’  time;  nevertheless,  their  ordinary  meaning  could  not  but 
sound  clear  to  the  ears  of  any  Greek  speaker.  FfEpiTpoTTf]  is  a  reversal,  a 
turning  round:  if  you  are  walking  and  suddenly  u-turn,  you  are  no  longer 
heading  towards  your  previous  destination,  but  there  is  still  some  place 
towards  which  you  are  directing  your  steps.  If  you  stare  at  a  coin  and  you 

57  This  is  particularly  important  in  light  of  Sextus’  stress  on  the  point  that  the  Pyrrhonistis  a  life-long 
inquirer  (^lynyriKOs:  cf.  e.g.  PH  1.3, 1.7):  while  suspending  judgement  on p,  he  must  still  be  able  to 
entertain  the  thought  that  p  (cf.  also  Sextus’  reply  to  the  dogmatic  charge  that  the  Sceptic  cannot 
be  an  inquirer  at  PH  1.1-16). 
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flip  it  from  heads  to  tails,  you  will  no  longer  be  able  to  see  the  initial  side, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  you  will  no  longer  see  anything  at  all;  you  will 
now  find  in  front  of  you  the  opposite  one.  The  bracketing  metaphor,  on 
the  other  hand,  fits  nicely  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  TT£piypac|)f]  argument: 
putting  a  text  within  round  brackets  indicates  that  you  reject  it  as  spurious, 
but  by  this  very  act  you  are  not  replacing  the  expunged  words  with  any 
alternative  (let  alone  opposite)  text.58 

On  my  interpretation,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  through  the  overt  similes 
of  purgatives  (cf.  sections  14.2.5  and  14.3.5  below),  fire  (cf.  section  14.3.5 
below)  and  a  ladder  (cf.  section  14.3.6  below)  that  Sextus  attempts  to  picture 
a  logical  manoeuvre  that  is  not,  despite  what  McPherran  (1987:  326)  and 
most  scholars  believe,  a  reversal;59  in  the  formulation  of  the  Trepiypacjjf] 
argument  a  charming  philological  metaphor  is  hidden  in  the  very  choice 
of  the  verb  (aup)TTEpiypd<})£iv. 

The  overall  reading  I  have  proposed  hitherto  receives  support  from  the 
following  passage: 

T98  But  then,  if  someone  who  holds  beliefs  posits  what  he  believes  as  being  the 
case,  while  the  Sceptic  utters  his  own  expressions  in  such  away  that  potentially 
(Suvagei)  they  are  bracketed  by  themselves  (ucj)  eccutgov  TTEpiypdc}>£cr0ai), 
then  he  cannot  be  said  to  hold  beliefs  in  uttering  them.60  (P//1.15) 

The  sceptical  expressions  have  such  a  logical  nature  that  they  are 
potentially 61  self-bracketing,  i.e.  if  taken  as  true  dogmatic  maxims  they 
become  self-referring  and  say  of  themselves  what  they  say  of  all  the  other 
unclear  dogmatic  matters  (roughly,  that  we  ought  to  suspend  judgement 
about  them).  They  become,  we  might  say,  ‘self-bracketing  brackets’.  Thus 
the  dogmatist  can  no  longer  protest  that  the  Sceptic  betrays  his  holding 

58  Of  course,  one  can  also  replace  the  expunged  text  with  an  alternative  one,  but  this  replacement  is 
by  no  means  part  of  the  previous  act  of  bracketing. 

59  For  nice  illustrations  of  the  conflation  of  self-reversal  and  self-expunction,  which  is  widespread 
in  the  literature,  cf.  e.g.  Burnyeat  1976a:  50  (the  sceptical  ‘formulae . . .  apply  to  themselves  and 
cancel  themselves,  by  reversal,  along  with  all  the  other  assertions’)  and  Conway  and  Ward  1992: 193 
(‘self-consuming  reversals’). 

60  TrAqv  aAA’  ei  6  SoypcrricjGov  Tl0r)aiv  cos  UTrapyov  toOto  6  SoynaTi^ei,  6  Se  ctketttikos  tccs  tfcovas 
auToO  TrpocjjEpETai  cos  SuvanEi  0$’  eccutcov  TTEpiypa^EcrGai,  ouk  av  ev  tt]  -rrpo<}>opg:  toutcov 
SoypaTi^Eiv  AexQeIti. 

Sextus  employs  also  elsewhere  in  PH  (1.78,  1.99,  3.272)  the  peculiar  construction  ‘TtAf|V  aAA’  e! 
p,  q\  where  p  summarises  conclusions  reached  immediately  before  and  q  is  something  previously 
put  under  scrutiny  (or,  at  least,  necessitating  further  confirmation)  which  can  now  be  concluded  or 
confirmed  because  it  follows  from  p  (‘but  then,  if  —  as  we  have  just  seen  -p  is  the  case,  then  we  can 
conclude  that  -  as  we  had  anticipated  —  q'). 

61  For  justification  of  my  translation  of  SuvapEi  as  ‘potentially’  cf.  pp.  274-5.  For  a  similar  under¬ 
standing  of  SuvapEi  here  cf.  McPherran  1987:  295ni4. 
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beliefs  when  he  utters  his  expressions:  logic  itself  prevents  the  Sceptic  from 
dogmatising  when  he  utters  them. 

14.2.4  The  Pyrrhonist’s  actual  attitude  towards  his  cpoovcd 

Having  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  dogmatist’s  charge,  Sextus  can  now 
present  what  he  takes  to  be,  however,  the  most  important  point  (to  8e 
IJEyiaTOv)  of  his  defence,  i.e.  the  explanation  of  the  actual  significance  of 
the  sceptical  expressions: 

T99  But  the  most  important  point  is  that  in  uttering  these  expressions  he  [rc.  the 
Sceptic]  says  what  appears  to  him  (to  eoutco  (JjaivopEVOv)  and62  announces 
his  own  affection  without  holding  beliefs  (to  ttocOos  aTrayysAAsi  to  ecxu- 
toO  aSo^acTTcos),  definitely  affirming  (8ia(3E(3aiou|JEVOs)  nothing  about  the 
external  things  (irspi  to ov  e^goOev  Ottokeipevgov).63  (P//1.15) 

The  Sceptic’s  <})govou  are  ‘announcements’  (corayysAiai)64  of  his  own 
mental  irdfiri  and  do  not  express  or  presuppose  the  belief  that  what  appears 
to  him  has  any  correspondence  with  non-evident  states  of  affairs.  The 
4>Govoa  voice  the  way  the  Sceptic  is  affected  in  examining  those  unclear 
matters  that  the  dogmatists  assert,65  but  these  affections  themselves  are  not 
anything  unclear,  and  it  is  not  by  expressing  them  that  one  could  be  guilty 
of  dogmatism.  Barnes  has  suggested  that  the  Pyrrhonian  utterances  are,  like 
Wittgenstein’s  Auferungen,  mere  ‘avowals’,  i.e.  ‘speech  acts  of  a  different 
kind  from  statements  and  affirmations’;  they  express  Trd0r|,  and  do  not 
describe  or  state  anything  at  all,  not  even  about  oneself,  thereby  bypassing 
belief  (1982b:  4—5).  ‘Honey  is  sweet’  states  something  aSpAov,  which  can 
thereby  be  the  object  of  dogmatic  belief;  ‘Honey  appears  sweet  to  me  now’ 
voices  the  Pyrrhonist’s  subjective  disposition,  his  present  acquiescence  in 

61  I  will  take  the  koc!  as  epexegetic  (cf.  Fine  2003:  359-60043). 

63  to  8e  pEyiaTOV,  ev  tt)  TTpocfiopg  TGOV  (^COVCOV  toutcov  TO  £  OUTGO  ({JOIVOPEVOV  AEyEl  KOI  TO  Trd0OS 
dTTocyyEAAEi  to  eoutou  aSofjdctTcos,  priSsv  TtEpi  tcov  e^co0ev  uttokeipevcov  6ia(3s(3aioupEvos. 

At  PH  1.191  Sextus  makes  virtually  the  same  point  focusing  in  particular  on  ouSev  pctAAov: 
‘One  should  understand  also  that  when  we  utter  the  expression  “Nothing  more”  we  do  not  affirm 
definitely  that  it  itself  is  absolutely  true  and  firm,  but  we  say  it  too  on  the  basis  of  what  appears  to 
us’  (kcxkeTvo  8e  XP1)  yivcoctKEiv,  oti  irpocfiEpopEfla  Tqv  ouSev  paAAov  <£covtiv  ou  8ia(3s(3aioupEvoi 
TtEpi  toO  ttqvtco5  UTrap/Eiv  auTf|v  aAr|0fi  Kai  (3s(3aiav,  aAAa  kotoc  to  cjraivopsvov  f)pTv  Kai  TtEpi 
auTfjs  AEyovTEs). 

64  For  the  use  of  aTrayyEAAEiv,  atrayysAiai,  atrayysATiKcbs  in  relation  to  the  sceptical  utterances 
see  PH  1.4,  1. 15,  1. 197,  1.200  (bis),  1.203.  For  Sextus’  use  of  the  adjective  5t|Acotik6s  in  relation  to 
the  sceptical  <|>covai  see  PH  1.195, 1.197, 1.201.  For  the  term  E^opoAoyfiaEis  (confessions’)  see  D.L. 
9.104  (cf.  T133  on  p.  333). 

65  Cf.  PHi.1%7:  ‘When  we  use  one  of  these  modes  or  one  of  the  modes  of  suspension  of  judgement, 
we  utter  certain  expressions  which  manifest  (pqvuTiKas)  a  sceptical  disposition  and  our  affections’. 
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an  involuntary  Trd0os;  whether  it  counts  as  a  statement  or  not,  it  is  not 
supposed  to  describe  any  feature  of  ‘external  reality’.  ‘Honey  is  sweet  no 
more  than  it  is  bitter’  is  itself  to  be  taken  as  the  mere  acknowledgement  of  a 
Tra0os  the  Pyrrhonist  is  experiencing  (the  Trd0os  of  being  unable  to  decide 
whether  honey  is  —  as  opposed  to  ‘appears’  -  sweet  or  bitter):  a  ird0os 
generated  by  his  investigation  about  unclear  external  matters,  but  still  his 
self-evident  inner  Trd0os.  Whether  we  accept  Barnes’s  specific  proposal  or 
not,  then,  the  Pyrrhonist  is  saying  something  about  himself  (how  he  is 
affected  now),  and  he  is  not  making  assertions  about  any  obscure  feature 
of  the  external  world  (that  honey  is  sweet  and  bitter,66  or  that  it  is  neither 
sweet  nor  bitter,67  or  that  reality  has  such  an  intrinsic  indeterminacy,  or 
human  mind  such  an  intrinsic  weakness,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  honey  is  sweet  or  bitter).68 

The  sceptical  4>govou,  whose  utterance  appears  prima  facie  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  Pyrrhonian  project  of  avoiding  dogmatism,  are,  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  innocuous:  they  are  the  linguistic  expression  of  that  kind  of  8oy- 
IJiorri^Eiv  lato  sensu  which  the  Pyrrhonist  has  no  worries  about  admitting 
and  endorsing. 69  Their  second-order  character  notwithstanding,  their  sta¬ 
tus  does  not  differ  from  that  of  any  first-order  sceptical  utterance;  a  status 
which  Sextus  had  taken  care  to  elucidate  from  the  very  opening  of  his 
work,  through  this  crucial  caveat: 

tioo  Of  the  sceptical  way  we  shall  give  now  an  outline,  first  premising  that  on 
none  of  the  matters  to  be  discussed  do  we  affirm  definitely  (5iaf3E(3aiou|JE0a) 
that  things  absolutely  (TravTcos)  are  just  as  we  say,  but  on  each  matter  we 
announce  precisely  (icTTOpiKcbs  crn-ayysAAopEv)  what  appears  to  us  at  the 
time  (to  vuv  ^aivopsvov  iqpTv).70  {PH  1.4) 

66  This  would  be  the  ‘thetic’  (and  possibly  Protagorean)  use  of  ouSev  pctAAov  (cf.  D.L.  9.75). 

67  This  would  be  the  ‘anairetic’  use  of  ouSev  pctAAov  made  by  the  Democriteans  (cf.  p.  267^3). 

68  Exactly  the  same  holds  for  the  general  formula  ouSev  pctAAov  (standing  elliptically  for  the  first- 
person  report  or  avowal  — ’M,  and  not  for  the  dogmatic  assertion  — ’M*). 

69  Burnyeat  believes  that  at  times  the  very  idea  of  a  non-epistemic,  phenomenological  reading  of  the 
verb  tftaivETOti  required  by  a  rustic  interpretation  of  Sextan  Pyrrhonism  is  a  bluff  on  Sextus’  part 
(1980:  50).  According  to  this  view,  ‘for  every  pair  of  conflicting  unclear  matters  p  and  q  I  have 
examined,  p  appears  to  me  now  as  persuasive  as  q  cannot  but  mean  ‘/  am  inclined  to  believe  (or  I 
weakly  believe)  now  that,  for  every  pair  of  conflicting  unclear  matters  p  and  q  I  have  examined,  p 
is  as  persuasive  as  q  ,  and  thus  commits  the  Sceptic  to  having  at  least  a  (weak)  belief  (for  in-depth 
discussion  of  the  two  kinds  of  appearances  cf.  also  Barney  1992).  This  challenge  is  too  wide  ranging 
to  be  taken  into  account  here,  but  I  believe  that  it  does  not  represent  a  knock-out  objection  to 
the  coherence  of  Sextan  Pyrrhonism  (for  an  interesting  defence  of  the  coherence  of  Pyrrhonian 
scepticism  cf.  e.g.  Johnsen  2001). 

70  TtEpi  Se  Tfjs  CTKETTTIKfjs  aycoyfjs  UTTOTUTTCOTIKCOS  ETtl  TOU  TTOtpOVTOS  T)PeTs  EpoOpEV,  EKeTvo 
trpOElTTOVTES,  OTI  TtEpi  OuSeVOS  TCOV  AEX0T|CropEVGOV  5ia(3E(3aiOUpE0OC  COS  OUTCOS  EyOVTOS  TTOCV- 
tcos  Ka0GTTEp  AEyopsv,  aAAa  kotcc  to  vuv  (faivopsvov  qpTv  iaTopiKcos  aTrayyEAAopEv  tTEpi 
ExaaTou. 
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As  Fine  (2003:  375)  nicely  puts  it,  Sextus  claims  that  W/ sceptics  do  is  issue 
autobiographical  reports  of  how  they  are  appeared  to’.  Any  doubt  that  this 
caveat  does  not  hold  for  the  sceptical  4>Govod  is  banished  by  Sextus  through 
his  refined  Trepiypa<J>fi  argument.  Suppose  the  dogmatist  stubbornly 
refuses  to  believe  in  the  earnestness  of  the  Pyrrhonist’s  account  in  T99,  and 
continues  to  protest  that  the  sceptical  4>Govcd  are  not  plain  first-person 
aTtayyeAiai,  but  much  more  pretentious  claims  about  the  world,  and 
that  the  Sceptic  is  therefore  only  a  disguised  ‘negative  meta-dogmatist’;71 
this  dogmatist  will  have  finally  to  be  silent,  faced  with  the  irresistible  force 
of  logic  and  argument. 

14.2.5  Sceptical  purgatives 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  a  second  relevant  passage,  to  see  whether  it 
can  provide  a  validation  of  my  reading  of  PHi.  13-15: 

tioi  Of  all  the  sceptical  cJigovcu,  one  should  understand  first  of  all  that  we  [sc. 
the  Sceptics]  do  not  affirm  definitely  (ou  5ia(3e(3aiou|jie0a)  that  they  are 
absolutely  (ttc5cvtcos)  true,  since  we  say  that  they  can  (5uvacr0cu)  elimi¬ 
nate  (avatpeicrQai)  themselves,  being  bracketed  along  with  (cruiiTTEptypa- 
4>o(j£vas)  what  they  are  said  of,  just  as  purgative  drugs  do  not  only  drain 
the  humours  from  the  body  but  drive  themselves  out  too  along  with  the 
humours.72  {PH  1.206) 

The  first  part  of  the  passage  seems  almost  a  resume  of  what  we  have  com¬ 
mented  on  above;  and  8uvoccr0oa,  I  submit,  is  a  crucial  exegetical  clue, 
by  reminding  us  of  T9 8’s  SuvocpEi.  The  4>Govod  are  not  self-bracketing  tout 
court ,  but  they  are  such  potentially ,  only  if  (mis)  interpreted  as  ‘absolutely 
true’;  in  this  case  (and  only  in  this  case)  they  do  away  with  themselves. 
One  might  object  that,  just  as  SuvapEi  did  not  need  to  indicate  potentiality 
in  T9 8,  but  was  best  understood,  in  accordance  with  the  Sextan  usage,  as 
‘implicitly,  here  8uvoccr0ca  might  indicate  stable  capacity  and  not  simple 

71  I  adopt  here  Barnes’  jargon:  ‘a  metadogmatist  is  someone  who  holds  views  about  the  cognitive  status 
of  certain  propositions  —  that  we  do  or  we  do  not,  can  or  cannot,  know  or  believe  that  certain  things 
are  thus  and  so.  Metadogmatism  is  quite  distinct  from  negative  dogmatism  _  although  the  two 
things  are  frequently  conflated  in  the  literature . . .  and  negative  metadogmatism  is  a  special  case 
of  negative  dogmatism’  (1992:  4254117A  ^  do  not  include  first-person  declarations  of  suspension 
of  judgement  or  disavowals  of  knowledge,  however  general  they  may  be,  under  the  label  negative 
meta-dogmatism’. 

72  uEpi  Trao'cov  yap  tcov  CTKETTTiKcbv  cjicovcbv  exeTvo  xpt)  TrpoEiAr|<j)Evai,  OTi  TtEpi  toO  aAr|0ETs  auTas 
Elvai  ttottcos  ou  5ia|3E|3aioupE0a,  ottou  yE  xai  0$’  eccutwv  auTas  avaipEtcrOai  AeyopEv  5uvao0ai, 
CTupTTEpiypacjiopEvas  exeivois  tTspi  <£>v  Asyovrai,  xaOatrEp  toc  xaOapTixa  tcov  cjiappaxcov  ou  povov 
tous  yupous  utiE^aipEl  tou  ocopaTos,  aAAa  xai  EauTa  toTs  xuP°*S  cruvE^dyEi. 
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potentiality.73  However,  if  this  were  the  case  two  terms  with  the  same  root 
would  be  employed  with  different  meanings  in  clearly  identical  contexts. 
Moreover,  on  this  reading  one  might  have  expected  to  find  Suvoctoci  also 
with  reference  to  the  purgatives,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  just  as  the  scep¬ 
tical  <})Govod,  whenever  asserted,  have  the  peculiar  capacity  of  (invariably) 
eliminating  themselves  along  with  the  things  of  which  they  are  said,  so  the 
purgatives,  whenever  ingested,  have  the  peculiar  capacity  of  (invariably) 
expelling  themselves  along  with  the  noxious  bodily  humours.74 

The  verb  dvoapelaSoa  has  to  be  taken  here  as  broadly  as  possible.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  things  can  ‘eliminate’  other  things  (or  themselves), 
these  different  ways  depending,  to  begin  with,  on  the  nature  of  the  things 
involved  in  the  (self-) elimination.  For  example,  one  can  eliminate  a  word 
from  a  text  by  erasing  it,  by  drawing  a  stroke  through  it,  or,  more  gently, 
by  putting  it  within  round  (or  square)  brackets;  merely  saying  that  one 
has  eliminated  a  word  leaves  unanswered  how  one  did  so.  ‘The  sceptical 
expressions  eliminate  themselves’;  one  could  reasonably  ask:  ‘How?’  They 
could  do  so,  for  example,  by  being  reversed  into  their  contradictory  (i.e. 
by  TTEpiTpoTrfj),  or  by  entailing  that  they  themselves  are  worthy  of  belief 
no  more  than  their  opposite  (i.e.  by  bracketing  themselves,  Trepiypacjjfi). 
In  our  case  we  do  not  need  to  ask:  Sextus  tells  us  that  the  cjxxjvou  eliminate 
themselves  by  bracketing  themselves.  We  might  say  that  avoapsiv  is  the 
genus,  TTEpiTpETTEiv  and  (aup)TTEpiypd(j)£iv  its  species. 

In  the  second  part  of  tioi  a  simile  is  introduced  which  we  have  not  met 
before,  and  which  substitutes  for  the  analogy  with  ‘Everything  is  false’ 
of  T94.  I  judge  the  simile  of  purgatives  much  more  appropriate  than  that 
analogy  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  a  source  of  misunderstanding  by 
bringing  into  the  picture  a  concept,  falsehood,  irrelevant  to  the  case  of 
ouSev  paAAov.  Here  is  how  the  simile  can  be  spelled  out.  Suppose  that  the 
Sceptic  dogmatically  believed  and  asserted  ouSev  paAA.ov,  as  his  adversaries 
complain.  In  this  case,  ouSev  paAAov  (=  — >m*)  would  behave  like  purga¬ 
tives:  the  Sceptic  has  ‘introduced’  ouSev  paAAov  into  his  mind,  among  his 
other  beliefs,  like  someone  introducing  purgatives  into  his  diseased  body, 
among  the  harmful  humours.  OuSev  paAAov  brackets  all  the  Pyrrhonist’s 
beliefs,  saying  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  them  (not  because 
they  are  false,  but  because  they  are  truly  and  perfectly  equipollent  with  their 
opposites).  In  the  same  way,  the  purgatives  act  on  the  humours  and  expel 

73  Many  thanks  to  Anthony  Long  and  Jacques  Brunschwig  for  raising  this  objection. 

74  For  a  similar  use  of  the  verb  8uvacr0ai  in  a  parallel  passage  cf.  p.  291.  Apart  from  these  small  linguistic 
clues,  there  are  of  course  more  general  requirements  of  coherence  in  the  interpretation  of  Sextus’ 
strategy  which  make  me  incline  towards  taking  SuvapEi  and  SuvacrOai  to  express  potentiality. 
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them  from  the  body  (the  purging  of  the  humours  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
bracketing  of  beliefs  in  the  mind).  But  when  ouSev  jjiaAAov  says  that  all 
our  beliefs  ought  to  be  abandoned,  it  is  also  making  this  very  claim  about 
itself,  being  itself  ex  hypothesi  a  dogmatic  belief  (so  the  dogmatist  charges), 
and  brackets  itself  too.  Accordingly,  the  purgatives  expel  themselves  along 
with  the  humours,  since  they  presumably  would  end  up  acting  as  harmful 
agents  if  retained  in  the  body.  Also  ouSev  pccAAov,  if  retained  in  the  mind 
as  a  belief  (un bracketed),  would  poison  it  with  negative  meta-dogmatism 
and  harmfully  undermine  the  Sceptics  Eiroyi]  and  crrapa^ia.75  The 
simile  of  purgatives,  like  the  philological  metaphor  of  bracketing,  provides 
a  vivid  illustration  of  the  distinctive  feature  of  Sextus’  TTEpiypa<{>r)  (vs. 
uEpiTpoTTT]):  at  the  end  of  the  day,  no  dangerous  dogmatic  residue  remains 
in  the  Pyrrhonist  s  mind,  even  under  the  (false)  assumption  that  the  Sceptic 
dogmatically  believes,  and  asserts,  ‘Nothing  more’  in  the  sense  of  — >m*. 

But  again,  and  more  fundamentally,  the  truth  is  that  the  Sceptics  by  no 
means  intend  to  advance  dogmatic  maxims  when  uttering  their  (J>covou: 

T102  We  say  what  appears  to  us  (to  c}>aiv6|jievov  'niuTv)  and  do  not  make  definite 
assertions  (SiaPspaicoTiKcbs)  about  the  nature  of  external  things.76  {PH 
1.208) 

14.2.6  Interim  conclusions 

My  interpretation  has  ruled  out  the  concepts  of  absolute  self-refutation  and 
TTEpiTpoTTT)  from  two  of  the  passages  alleged  to  attest  to  Sextus’  acceptance 
of  self- refutation.  Those  concepts  have  been  replaced  with  the  one  of ‘self¬ 
bracketing’,  but  self-bracketing  is  not  a  logical  property  to  be  attributed 
to  the  (J>oovori  tout  court :  the  sceptical  expressions,  as  the  Sceptic  under¬ 
stands  them,  are  neither  self-reversing  nor  self-bracketing,  all  this  subtle  talk 
about  that  particular  form  of  self-elimination  which  I  baptised  TTEpiypa^fi 
being  prompted  by  the  particular  dialectical  context  I  have  reconstructed. 

75  Or,  to  put  it  better,  the  newly  acquired  Eiroyf]  and  ccTapaiya  of  the  new-born  Sceptic 
(cf.  n.  82  below). 

For  a  strikingly  analogous,  but  more  explicit,  formulation  of  this  idea  see  the  discussion  between 
Buddha  and  Kasyapa  quoted  by  Candrakirti  to  illustrate  Nagarjuna’s  point  that  ‘emptiness’  is  a 
purgative  which  gets  rid  of  all  views,  but  must  not  become  itself  a  view  ( Mulamadhyamakakarika 
13-8): 

‘It  i  s  as  if,  Kasyapa,  there  were  a  sick  person,  and  a  doctor  were  t  o  give  that  person  a  purgative  drug, 
and  that  purgative  drug  which  had  gone  to  the  gut,  having  eliminated  all  the  person’s  bad  humours, 
were  not  itself  expelled.  What  do  you  think,  Kasyapa,  would  that  person  then  be  free  of  disease?’ 
‘No  Lord,  the  illness  of  the  person  would  be  more  intense  if  the  purgative  drug  eliminated  all  the 
bad  humours  but  were  not  expelled  from  the  gut.’  (Translation  Pandeya  1989,  slightly  modified) 

76  to  (faivonEvov  f)pTv  ^ccmev  xai  ouxi  5ia|3s|3aicoTiKcbs  trepi  Tfjs  cfucrscos  tcov  ektos  uttokeihevcov 
atrocfiaivoMEQa. 
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Self-bracketing  is  a  complex  defence  manoeuvre  which  Sextus  adopts 
against  the  charge  of  disguised  dogmatism  (and  against  the  most  relentless 
supporters  of  that  charge).  In  the  actual  use  which  the  Sceptic  makes  of 
them,  his  expressions  are  not  self-bracketing,  because  they  are  not  self- 
referring  either;  since  Sextus  explicitly  says  that  they  regard  only  unclear 
things,  to  be  self-referring  they  themselves  should  be  ocSqAa  (truth-claims 
about  external  states  of  affairs).77  But  Sextus,  time  and  again,  reminds  us 
that  they  simply  ‘announce’  the  Sceptic’s  affections,  and  that  this  is  the  main 
reason  why  the  Sceptic  is  not  guilty  of  dogmatism:  a  reminder  which  would 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  recognition  of  the  unqualifiedly  reflexive 
and  self-bracketing  nature  of  the  (Jjgovou.78  One  might  reply  that  we  should 
admit  that  Sextus  was  inconsistent,  or  perhaps  was  merely  juxtaposing 
unrelated  defences  of  the  Pyrrhonian  stance  in  a  way  typical  of  his  argu¬ 
mentative  method,79  if  at  any  rate  this  is  what  emerges  from  careful  scrutiny 
of  his  work.80  While  admitting  that  the  refined  strategy  of  the  TTEpiypa^f] 
argument  which  I  have  reconstructed  is  not  transparent  in  Sextus’  Greek 
prose,  I  maintain  it  is  not  the  result  of  an  overdose  of  charity,  in  light  both 
of  concrete  textual  clues81  and  of  the  only  too  apparent  weakness  of  Sextus’ 
position  on  its  standard  reading.  For  suppose,  again,  that  self-bracketing 
were  to  be  considered  a  mechanism  at  work  whenever  the  Sceptic  utters  his 
characteristic  formulae;  Sextus’  reply  to  the  dogmatist’s  charge  would  be 
pretty  hopeless:  ‘I,  that  very  Sceptic  who  is  always  announcing  that  I  live 
without  beliefs,  ardently  wish  to  dogmatise  by  asserting  my  slogans,  but  I 
cannot:  every  time  I  assert  them  dogmatically,  unfortunately  they  bracket 
themselves.  So,  at  least  don’t  accuse  me  of  dogmatising!’ 

The  Sceptic  would  be  no  longer  a  disguised  negative  meta-dogmatist; 
he  would  be  a  self-styled  bankrupt  negative  meta-dogmatist.82 

77  Contra  Spinelli  1991:  63. 

78  Cf.  Burnyeat  1980:  50052:  ‘Notice  that  it  is  for  these  higher-level  generalizations  [rr.  the  cf  coved] 
that  Sextus  invokes  the  defence  of  cheerful  self-refutation . . .  Sel i-refiitation  presupposes  that  the 
propositions  do  make  a  truth-claim.  Sextus  would  not  need  (and  could  not  use)  the  defence  if  the 
generalizations  were  really  the  expressions  of  appearance  which  he  simultaneously  claims  them  to  be’ 
(italics  mine).  For  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  problematic  relationship  between  the  two  accounts 
cf.  Stough’s  words:  ‘The  Skeptic  doctrine  is  indeed  self-refuting,  but  only  after  it  has  destroyed 
all  the  arguments  of  traditional  philosophy.  [Note:]  Another  way  of  meeting  this  type  of  objection 
was  to  remind  the  critic  that  Skeptic  utterances  are  no  more  than  reports  of  their  own  experiences’ 
(1969: 146;  italics  mine). 

79  Cf.PT/3. 280-1  and  section  2  of  chapter  15. 

80  I  thank  Jacques  Brunschwig  for  making  me  aware  of  this  possible  line  of  criticism:  my  indications 
of  the  TTEprypacpf)  argument  are  ‘non  confirmees  par  le  texte  de  Sextus,  parce  qu’elles  reprdsentent 
peut-etre  ce  que  Sextus  pourrait  dire  ou  devrait  dire,  mais  non  pas,  me  semble-t-il,  ce  qu’il  dit.’ 

81  Cf.  the  use  of  SuvanEi  (T98)  and  SuvccctQcci  (tioi).  Further  and  stronger  corroboration  will  come 
from  my  analysis  of  the  parallel  strategy  as  applied  to  the  arguments  against  proof  in  section  14.3. 

81  One  might  object  that  the  Pyrrhonist  is  in  fact  depicted  by  Sextus  himself  as  a  bankrupt  dogmatist 
(albeit  not  a  negative  one)  at  PH  1.28-9,  where  the  famous  simile  of  the  painter  Apelles  is  presented. 
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I4.3  SELF-BRACKETING  ARGUMENTS:  WHERE  DOES  THE  LADDER 
TAKE  US?  (M  8.463-81) 

An  analysis  parallel  to  that  offered  above  for  PH  1. 13-15  and  1.206-8  can 
also  be  applied  to  the  two  passages  containing  Sextus’  alleged  acceptance 
of  the  self- refutation  of  the  sceptical  ‘proofs  against  proof’.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  section  14. 1  above,  the  key  word  of  these  passages,  cruiJLTT£piypa<f)£iv, 
is  the  same  as  we  found  in  the  passages  concerning  the  sceptical  <f)covcd;  it 
will  be  clear  at  the  end  of  our  reading  that  this  is  not  mere  chance. 

The  first  similarity  between  the  two  pairs  of  passages  is  that  both  can 
be  properly  understood  only  within  the  dialectical  context  in  which  Sextus 
locates  them.  I  start  then  with  an  outline  of  this  context.83 

14.3. 1  The  dogmatist's  dilemma  and  the  nspirponri  charge 

We  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Against  the  Logicians ; 
having  presented  a  battery  of  arguments  against  the  existence  of  proof 
(ohtoSei^is),84  Sextus  invites  his  reader  to  have  a  look  also  at  the  opposite 
dogmatic  one  (presumably,  in  defence  of  the  existence  of  proof): 

T103  The  dogmatic  philosophers  think  that  he  who  maintains  that  proof  does 
not  exist  incurs  self-reversal  (auTOV  u(f>’  auToO  TrepiTpeTrecrOai),  and  that  he 
affirms  proof  by  the  very  means  by  which  he  denies  it.  Hence  in  withstanding 
the  Sceptics  they  also  say:  ‘He  who  says  that  proof  does  not  exist  says  that 
proof  does  not  exist  either  by  using  a  bare  and  unproved  assertion  or  by 
proving  such  a  thing  by  argument.  And  if  it  is  by  using  bare  assertion,  none 
of  those  who  are  receiving  the  proof  will  trust  him,  who  uses  bare  assertion, 
but  he  will  be  checked  by  the  contradictory  assertion,  when  someone  says  that 
proof  exists.  But  if  it  is  by  proving  that  proof  does  not  exist  (for  they  say  so), 

However,  that  passage  refers  to  the  Pyxrhonist’s  sceptical  conversion  from  his  original  dogmatic 
inclinations  (the  Pyrrhonist  is  a  ‘natural-born  dogmatist’:  cf.  PH  1.12),  and  not  to  something 
still  occurring  to  the  ‘mature’  Pyrrhonist  (cf.  p.  267^2  and  section  14.3.7  below).  The  difference 
between  the  ‘immature’  and  the  ‘mature’  Pyrrhonist  is  emphasised  effectively  by  Bailey  1990  and 
2002:  25 6-66. 

83  I  shall  focus  on  the  final  passage  of  Against  the  Logicians  which  offers  a  much  more  extensive  and 
detailed  account  than  the  parallel  PH  2  version,  pointing  out  only  the  most  significant  correspon¬ 
dences  and  differences. 

84  I  am  not  dealing  here  with  the  sceptical  arguments  against  proof  (on  which  see  Barnes  1980);  my 
analysis  will  focus  only  on  the  metalogical  issues  raised  by  the  use  the  Pyrrhonist  makes  of  them. 

For  the  dogmatic  definition  of  that  cotoSei^is  whose  existence  Sextus  attacks,  cf.  e.g.  .P//2.143:  ‘A 
proof,  then,  ought  to  be  an  argument  (Aoyos),  which  is  conclusive  (cruvaxTixos)  and  true  (aAr|0i)s) 
and  has  a  non-evident  (a5r|Aov)  conclusion  (oupTrepacrpa)  which  is  revealed  by  the  power  of  the 
premisses  (Ai)ppaTa);  and  for  this  reason  a  proof  is  said  to  be  an  argument  which,  by  way  of 
agreed  premisses  and  in  virtue  of  inference,  reveals  an  unclear  conclusion  (eTtufiopd)’.  For  the  Stoic 
definitions  of  atroSei^is  cf.  Brunschwig  1980. 
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he  has  thereby  admitted  (cbpoAoyriaT)  that  proof  exists;  for  the  argument 
which  proves  that  proof  does  not  exist  is  a  proof  that  proof  exists’.85  (M 
8.463-4) 

The  dilemmatic  structure  of  this  TTEpiTpoirp  charge  should  be  familiar  by 
now:  in  chapter  10  of  part  11  we  have  seen  it  at  work  against  the  deniers  of 
the  existence  of  cause  and  sign.  If  the  denier  of  the  existence  of  proof  limits 
himself  to  bare  assertion,  he  will  not  be  credible  (no  more,  at  least,  than 
anyone  who  merely  counter-asserts  that  proof  exists).86  It  is  properly  in 
the  second  horn  that  the  dogmatist’s  TTEpiTpoirf]  charge  resides:87  whoever 
supports  his  denial  of  proof  by  offering  proof  of  it  will  be  thereby  admitting 
the  existence  of  proof.  Also  familiar  from  our  previous  discussion  should  be 
the  problem  of  establishing  the  precise  logic  of  this  charge:  is  this  a  charge 
of  strict  pragmatic  self-refutation  or  of  what  I  have  called,  with  Passmore, 
ad  hominem  self-refutation?  The  same  considerations  which  I  proposed  on 
p.  170  for  the  argument  in  T54  apply  here:  while  the  conclusion  of  the 
TTEpiTpoirr],  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  proof,  is  compatible  with 
a  merely  ad  hominem  strategy  (‘since  you  advance  what  you  take  to  be  a 
proof  of  your  claim,  you  are  yourself  admitting  the  existence  of  at  least  one 
proof’),  Sextus’  wording  suggests  actual,  and  not  merely  purported,  proof 
of  the  non-existence  of  proof,  which  is  enough  to  guarantee  a  stronger 

85  oi'ovtcu  yap  oi  SoypaTixoi  tcov  cfnAooocficov  tov  a^iouvTa  pi)  glvai  duoSeiEjiv  ai/Tov  ucj>  auToO 
•TTEpiTpETTECTGai,  Kai  5i  cov  avaipgT  TauTr|v,  5ia  toutcov  auTi)v  opl^Eiv.  608V  xai  avTixafiiaTapEvoi 
toTs  oketttikoTs  <£acriv  6  Asycov  pqSgv  elvai  chtoSei^iv  t)toi  yiAf)  xai  avatroSEixTcp  ypwpEvos 
cfiaoEi  Aeyei  pr|0£v  UTrapysiv  ottoSei^iv,  f|  Aoyco  to  toioutov  ccttoSeixvus.  xai  e!  pev  cpiA-i) 
cpcta  ei  TTpocrypcopEvos,  ou0gis  ai/Tco  ttio'teOctei  tcov  ti)v  ccttoSei^iv  TTapaSEyopEvcov,  cpiAf)  cf>cccrEi 
Xpcopgvcp,  aAAa  5ia  Try  avTixEipEvqs  EincrxeGiicrETai  ^ccctecos,  eittovtos  tivos  glvai  ccttoSei^iv. 
e!  5e  ccttoSeixvus  to  pi)  Elvai  ccttoSei^iv  (touto  yap  cfiacriv),  outoGev  copoAoyricrE  to  Elvai 
ccttoSei^iv  6  yap  Seixvus  Aoyos  to  pi)  elvai  ctttoSei^iv  eotiv  cxttoSei^is  tou  Elvai  cxttoSei^iv. 

I  have  followed  the  text  established  by  Kochalsky  and  Mutschmann,  expunging  Aoyoi,  which 
appears  after  SoypaTixoi  in  the  manuscripts  Laurentianus  8s,  u  and  Parisinus  1964  (the  lectio 
of  Laurentianus  8s,  ip  is  Aoyov).  Bury  adopts  the  text  established  by  Bekker,  with  Aoyov  after 
(fiiAooocficov,  and  translates  ‘the  argument  which  maintains  the  non-existence  of  proof  is  overthrown 
by  itself’  (1935:  479).  Burnyeat  adopts  the  same  text,  but  criticises  Bury’s  translation,  anticipating 
some  of  the  central  points  of  my  interpretation:  ‘Bury’s  “reversal  of  the  argument”  is  wrong,  if 
not  unmeaning:  what  gets  reversed  is  not  an  argument  but  a  proposition.  Again,  it  should  be  a 
statement  maintaining  the  nonexistence  of  proof,  not  an  argument,  as  Bury’s  translation  has  it,  that 
Sextus  adduces  ...  in  connection  with  the  Stoic  charge  that  it  is  self-refuting  (cf.  PH 2.179).  There 
is  argument  about  it,  which  Sextus  in  the  immediate  sequel  terms  Aoyos,  and  later  he  considers 
whether  to  admit  that  this  argument  does  away  with  itself  [...],  but  for  that  he  does  not  use  the 
vocabulary  of  reversal’  (1976a:  49n9,  italics  mine). 

86  As  Bett  (2005:  i8oni34)  notes,  Sextus’  ‘none  of  those  who  are  receiving  the  proof’  (ou0e!s  [ . . .  ] 
tcov  ti)v  ccitoSei^iv  TrapaSEXopEvcov)  is  misleading  phrasing,  ‘since  the  argument  presents  demon¬ 
stration  and  bare  assertion  as  alternatives’. 

87  For  a  possible  answer  to  the  question  of  why  TrEpiTpotn)  seems  to  be  presented  as  if  it  also  embraced 
the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  cf.  pp.  175—6. 
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pragmatic  self-refutation  (‘by  proving  his  claim  that  proof  does  not  exist, 
the  Sceptic  has  thereby  produced  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  proof,  falsifying 
his  own  claim’).88 

Pragmatic  self-refutation  also  underlies,  prima  facie,  the  second  horn  of 
a  slightly  different  dilemmatic  argument  formulated  immediately  below: 

T104  And,  in  general,  the  argument  against  proof  (6  koto:  t%  cotoSei^ecos  Aoyos) 
either  is  a  proof  or  is  not  a  proof;  and  if  it  is  not  a  proof,  it  is  not  credible 
(orrrioros),  but  if  it  is  a  proof,  proof  exists.89  (M  8.465) 

The  Aoyos  against  proof  cannot  be  here  the  statement  ‘Proof  does  not 
exist’;  it  must  be  the  argument  against  the  existence  of  proof  (adopting  Mc- 
Pherran’s  acronym,  pap).  That  the  Sceptic  has  argued  for  the  non-existence 
of  proof  is  thus  being  taken  for  granted  here,  unlike  in  T103,  and  the  issue 
is  now  whether  his  argument  is  or  is  not  a  proof:90  if  it  is  not  a  proof,  it  will 
be  unconvincing;  but  if  it  is  a  proof,  proof  does  exist.  It  is  difficult  to  deny 
that  actual,  and  not  merely  declared,  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  proof 
seems  to  be  presupposed  in  the  second  horn,  for  a  pragmatic  TrepiTpoirf] 
which  would  establish  the  existence  of  proof.  However,  this  raises  two 
other  familiar  problems.  First,  such  a  pragmatic  TreprrpoiTf]  actually  could 
never  occur,  since  a  sound  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  sound  proofs  is 
something  impossible,  a  monstrous  logical  chimaera,  at  least  if  a  sound 
proof  must  possess  all  the  characteristics  listed  in  note  84  above,  including, 
crucially,  a  true  conclusion91  (for  some  key  qualification  of  this  diagnosis 
see,  however,  section  14.3.7  below).  Second,  there  would  be  an  asymmetry 

88  According  to  Burnyeat,  pragmatic  self-ref  utation  must  be  at  stake  here,  since  merely  purported  proof 
of  the  non-existence  of  proof  ‘does  not  definitely  establish  the  reality  of  proof;  it  only  concedes  to 
be  true  the  very  thing  I  am  at  the  same  time  denying’  (1976a:  54).  However,  the  simple  concession 
of  the  existence  of  proof  is  exactly  the  stated  outcome  of  the  TTEpiTpoTrf)  (Burnyeat ’s  diagnosis  is  in 
fact  based  on  the  slightly  different  formulation  of  the  argument  at  8.465  (T104  below)).  McPherran 
also  believes  that  genuine  proof,  and  thus  strict  pragmatic  self-refutation,  are  assumed  here.  La  Sala’s 
(2005:  139)  reference  to  ‘absolute  Selbstwiderlegung’  is  incorrect  in  this  context. 

89  Kod  kocGoAou  6  kocto  -rfjs  cotoSeI^ecos  Aoyos  Tyrol  aiToSsi^is  ecttiv  f|  ouk  ecttiv  d-rroSgi^is-  xai  e! 
PEV  ouk  ecttiv  dtroSEi^is,  crmcTTOS  ecttiv,  e!  Se  ecttiv  crrroSEi^is,  chtoSei^is  ecttiv. 

90  The  parallel  passage  in  PH  (2.185)  begins  at  once  by  formulating  this  second  dilemma:  ‘The 
dogmatists,  attempting  to  establish  the  contrary,  say  that  the  arguments  propounded  against  proof 
are  either  demonstrative  or  non-demonstrative;  and  if  they  are  not  demonstrative,  then  they  cannot 
show  that  proof  does  not  exist;  but  if  they  are  demonstrative,  then  they  themselves  conclude  the 
existence  of  proof  by  TTEpiTpoTrf)’  (oi  8e  SoypctTiKoi  touvocvtIov  KOCTOCCTKEud^ovTES  c{>aoTV  oti 
T)toi  ccttoSeiktikoi  eIctiv  oi  Kcrra  Trjs  ccttoSei^ecos  T)pcoTT|pEvoi  Aoyoi  f|  ouk  dtroSEiKTiKor  xai 
e!  pev  ouk  ccttoSeiktikoi,  ou  Suvocvtcci  Seikvuvoci  oti  ouk  ecttiv  13  ccttoSei^is-  e!  8e  ccttoSeiktikoi 
eIcstv,  at/Toi  oOtoi  Tqv  uttocttocctiv  Tfjs  dTToSsi^ECOS  ex  TTEpiTpoTrfjs  Eicrdyoucriv). 

91  This  might  be  reflected  in  the  (otherwise  difficult  to  explain)  parenthesis  ‘for  they  say  so’,  towards 
the  end  of  T103:  if  the  Sceptic  says  that  proof  does  not  exist  by  proving  that  it  does  not  exist  (as  the 
dogmatists  quite  improperly  put  it)  then  he  concedes  the  existence  of  proof.  As  we  shall  see,  a  more 
appropriate  way  to  formulate  their  charge  would  have  been  ‘by  purporting  to  prove  that  it  does  not 
exist’. 
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in  the  dilemma,  since  the  remaining  possibility,  expressed  in  the  first  horn, 
is  not  enough  for,  and  indeed  cannot  be  aimed  at,  proving  the  existence 
of  proof:  that  the  sceptical  arguments  against  proof  are  not  probative  is  far 
from  entailing,  by  itself,  that  proof  does  exist.92 

In  light  of  the  methodological  guidelines  I  have  acknowledged  on 
p.  171,  it  would  be  hasty  to  proclaim  that,  despite  appearances,  in  T104 
Sextus  cannot  be  sketching  a  pragmatic  self-refutation  argument,  simply 
because  such  an  argument  would  be  too  difficult  for  us  to  swallow.  Yet  the 
difficulties  I  have  signalled  encourage  us  to  explore  alternatives.  At  this 
advanced  stage  of  our  inquiry  into  ancient  self- refutation  strategies,  one  in 
particular  suggests  itself  instantly.  Given  what  we  have  observed  more  than 
once  in  similar  contexts,  it  is  not  strained  to  speculate  that  the  argument  in 
T104  might  be  a  compressed  formulation  of  a  dilemma  to  be  proposed  in  a 
dialectical  exchange.  The  Sceptic  has  offered  an  argument  concluding  that 
proof  does  not  exist.  The  dogmatist  presses  him:  ‘Is  your  argument  a  proof, 
or  not?’  Suppose  the  Sceptic  answers  ‘no’;  by  doing  so,  he  will  be  losing 
any  credibility  (his  argument  will  not  generate  persuasion  as  to  the  truth 
of  its  conclusion).  Alternatively,  the  Sceptic  can  answer  ‘yes,  my  argument 
is  a  proof’,  thus  immediately  dooming  himself  to  reversal,  i.e.  to  the 
admission  that,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  (at  least  one)  proof  does  exist.  Either 
way,  he  is  in  bad  shape,  not  because  of  some  truth  which  the  very  existence 
of  his  argument  reveals,  but  because  of  what  he  has  admitted  about  it.93 

This  approach,  which  will  find  indirect  confirmation  below  in  section 
14.3.2,  would  also  help  to  solve  the  difficulties  posed  by  the  subsequent 
constructive  dilemma  propounded  by  ‘some  people’  at  M  8.466  (ivioi  5e 
koc'i  outgo  ouvepcoTcbcnv): 


(1)  If  proof  exists,  proof  exists 

(2)  If  proof  does  not  exist,  proof  exists 


p->p 


(3)  Either  proof  exists  or  it  does  not  exist  pv~ p 


(4)  Therefore,  proof  exists 


p94 


The  schema  underlying  this  argument  appears  to  be  a  Consequentia 
Mirabilis  in  the  form  —'p-^’p  H  p,  expanded  with  the  addition  of  the 


92  In  fact,  this  would  not  even  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  force  an  admission  of  the  existence  of 
proof  by  the  Sceptic  in  a  dialectical  exchange  unless  we  imported  the  kind  of  considerations 
underlying  Sextus’  and  Zeno’s  arguments  (T56  and  T57)  which  we  have  analysed  in  chapter  10 
(pp.  175—6):  if  your  dialectical  role  is  that  of  trying  to  refute  a  certain  thesis,  your  failure  to  bring 
home  your  negative  point  is  already  the  victory  of  your  opponent  and  of  the  thesis  he  is  defending 
(in  this  case  a  ‘default’  position  which  is  thus  confirmed). 

93  We  shall  see  shortly  that  a  third  possible  reply  is  omitted  here. 

94  The  same  argument  occurs  in  the  parallel  PH  passage  (2.186),  where  we  also  find  a  succinct 
description  ofits  logic  in  quite  formal  terms:  ‘whatever  follows  contradictories  is  not  only  true,  but 
also  necessary’  (to  toTs  ocvtikeipevois  ettopevov  ou  povov  aAr|0ES  ecttiv,  aAAa  Kai  avocyKaTov). 
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two  truistic  premisses  (i)  and  (3).  In  part  11,  chapter  10  I  discussed  sim¬ 
ilar  anti-sceptical  dilemmas  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Stoics,  and 
denounced  their  problematic  incompatibility  with  ‘Aristotle’s  Thesis’  (at) 
and  ‘Chrysippus’  Thesis’  (ct),  which,  I  argued,  might  have  been  defining 
features  of  the  standard  Stoic  conception  of  conditional  propositions.  In 
the  same  context  I  emphasised  the  irrelevance  of  the  proposed  justifica¬ 
tions  for  the  crucial  premisses  of  those  dilemmas  (which,  if  taken  literally, 
seem  hopelessly  false).  The  present  dilemma  is  no  exception:  premiss  (2)  is 
true  —  according  to  Sextus’  dogmatists  -  because 

T105  the  very  argument  which  proves  that  proof  does  not  exist,  if  it  is  demonstra¬ 
tive,  confirms  the  existence  of  proof.95  (M  8.467) 

This  would  represent  a  decent  reason  for  (2)  only  on  the  tacit,  disputable 
and  question-begging  assumption  that  proof  could  be  non-existent  only  if 
it  were  demonstrably  so,  i.e.  if  there  were  a  proof  of  its  non-existence.96 
But  if  one  is  ready  to  supply  such  an  unstated  assumption97  to  restore,  if 
only  partially,  the  plausibility  of  the  dilemma,  why  not  reconstruct  instead 
a  dialectical  framework  which  is  explicitly  outlined  or  strongly  suggested 
in  the  case  of  analogous  arguments  and,  more  generally,  was  the  default 
background  of  ancient  ‘logic’?98  Notice  also  that  our  dilemma  is  introduced 
as,  literally,  something  asked  (cruvepooTcocnv).  In  the  Hellenistic  and  post- 
Hellenistic  age  the  use  of  the  technical  term  auvepooTCXv  cannot  guarantee 
the  presence  of  a  live  dialectical  context  for  the  argument  ‘asked’,  since 
sometimes  it  is  only  a  relic  of  the  dialectical  origin  of  ancient  reflection  on 
logic;  however  its  use,  here  and  elsewhere,99  is  a  tempting  clue  in  favour  of 
a  dialectical  transposition  and  expansion  of  the  dilemma  along  the  lines  I 
sketched  on  p.  181:  ‘Do  you  say  that  proof  exists  or  that  it  does  not  exist? 
If  you  answer  that  it  exists,  you  are  already  on  my  side;  if  you  answer 

95  ccutos  yap  6  Seikvus  Aoyos  to  pi]  Elvai  cotoSei^iv  ccttoSeiktikos  obv  (3s(3aioT  to  slvai  chtoSei^iv. 

96  Cf.  p.  178  for  similar  justifications  for  the  key  premisses  of  the  analogous  anti-sceptical  dilemmas. 

97  I  can  only  signal  here  in  passing  that  some  such  assumption  would  appear  more  palatable  within  a 
modern  intuitionistic  framework. 

98  As  Burnyeat  reminds  us,  ‘logic  at  this  [re.  Sextus’]  period  had  not  yet  lost  its  connection  with 
dialectic  and  disputation’  (1976a:  55),  and  in  Stoic  parlance  the  study  of  what  we  would  call  ‘logic’ 
was  a  part  of  SiaAsKTiKT]  (in  turn  a  part  of  AoyiKf)),  which  was  sometimes  defined  as  ‘the  science  of 
correct  discussion  in  regard  to  discourses  conducted  by  question  and  answer’  (D.L.  7.42).  Long  and 
Sedley  remark  that  ‘the  Stoic  view  of  argument  had  a  dialectical  background  in  which  each  premise 
was  posed  as  a  question  to  an  interlocutor  and  required  his  agreement.  Despite  the  great  formality 
imposed  by  the  logical  handbooks,  this  dialectical  aspect  was  never  lost  sight  of.  Arguments  are 
standardly  “asked”,  not  just  stated,  and  although  the  texts  only  rarely  set  out  the  premises  in 
interrogative  form  the  reader  is  nevertheless  expected  to  take  them  that  way’  (Long  and  Sedley  1987: 
vol.  1,  218).  For  a  laudable  stress  on  the  dialectical  aspects  of  Stoic  logic  cf.  Gourinat  2000:  9—107; 
for  discussion  of  the  intrinsically  ‘dialectical’  nature  of  Stoic  logic  cf.  Castagnoli  2010. 

99  SuvspcoTav  is  used  in  the  three  other  occurrences  of  the  same  schema  at  PH  2.131,  2.186  and  M 
8.281  (cf.  p.  177)- 
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that  it  does  not  exist,  you’d  better  produce  at  least  an  argument,  and  a 
demonstrative  one,  if  you  hope  to  persuade  me;  but  once  you  have  agreed 
to  advance  a  proof  of  your  view,  you  have  thereby  admitted  that  some 
proof  does  exist;  in  any  case,  therefore,  you  are  bound  to  agree  with  me 
that  proof  exists  (unless  you  give  up  serious  discussion  with  me,  by  limiting 
yourself  to  bare  assertion)’:100 

(1)  q-^p  If  <you  answer  that>  proof  exists,  <you 

yourself  admit  that>  proof  exists 

(2)  r<-+s  A  s>  -±p  If  <you  answer  that>  proof  does  not 

exist,  <you  must  advance  a  proof  in 
support  of  your  claim,  and  thereby  admit 
that>  proof  exists 

(3)  qVr  Either  <you  answer  that>  proof  exists  or 

<you  answer  that>  proof  does  not  exist 

(4)  p  Therefore,  <in  any  case  you  yourself 

admit  that>  proof  exists 

Granted,  in  the  context  of  the  dispute  over  the  existence  of  sound  proofs, 
the  assumption  that  in  order  to  successfully  support  one’s  thesis  one  must 
produce  a  sound  proof  of  it  might  appear  to  beg  the  question  no  less 
blatantly  than  the  different  assumption  required  by  a  more  literal  interpre¬ 
tation;  nonetheless,  it  is  at  least  an  assumption  we  have  met  time  and  again 
in  Sextus’  reports  of  the  dogmatists’  self-refutation  arguments,  including, 
only  a  few  lines  above,  T103. 

Sextus,  however,  does  not  focus  on  the  compressed  dilemma  of M  8.466; 
his  reply  will  be  aimed  at  the  previous  one  (T104)  and  at  the  charge  of 
TrepiTpoTtfi  embedded  in  its  second  horn. 

14.3.2  The  returned  dilemma 

Sextus’  reply  consists  in  putting  the  burden  of  T104S  dilemma  on  its  pro¬ 
poser,  embedding  it  in  a  second  dilemma.  Suppose  the  dogmatist  declares 
himself  unable  to  answer  his  own  question,  i.e.  cannot  say  whether  pap  is 
demonstrative  or  not;101  in  this  case,  he  ought  to  be  indulgent  towards  the 

100  Qf  course  the  occurrence  of  cruvspcoTcbcriv  alone  cannot  guarantee  that  the  dilemma  was  expanded 
in  the  way  I  have  proposed.  One  might  argue  that  all  the  dialectic  there  was  simply  amounted 
to  asking  the  interlocutor’s  preliminary  assent  to  each  premiss  and  to  the  conclusion,  formulated 
exactly  as  they  appear:  ‘Is  it  the  case  that  if  proof  exists,  proof  exists?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘Is  it  the  case  that  if 
proof  does  not  exists,  proof  exists?’  ‘Yes.’ . . . 

101  I  disagree  with  McPherran:  Sextus  is  not  ‘requesting  that  he  [sc.  the  dogmatist]  produce  a  non- 
dilemmatic  proof  that  the  Skeptic’s  pap  is  unsound’  (1987:  300).  Sextus  is  just  asking  him  to  answer 
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Sceptic,  and  let  him  leave  the  problem  unsolved  (M  8.470).  Suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  dogmatist  takes  up  the  challenge.  If  he  answers 
that  the  Sceptic’s  argument  was  not  a  proof,  from  that  it  will  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  show  that  proof  does  not  exist,  or  to  conclude  that,  since  pap  was  a 
proof,  proof  does  exist,  by  TrepiTpoTrf]  (Af  8.471). 102  If  the  dogmatist,  on 
the  contrary,  grasps  the  second  horn  of  his  own  dilemma,  answering  that 
pap  was  a  proof,  hoping  by  that  to  show  that  the  Sceptic  in  propounding 
pap  has  involuntarily  confirmed  the  existence  of  proof  by  TreptTpOTrf],  he 
will  be  thereby  conceding  that  the  pap’s  conclusion  (‘Proof  does  not  exist’) 
is  true,  by  the  definition  of  proof.  Again,  the  dogmatist,  by  saying  that  pap 
is  demonstrative,  will  no  more  affirm  than  deny  the  existence  of  proof  (M 
8.472), 103  obtaining  the  same  result  as  he  would  reach  by  grasping  the  first 
horn:  equipollence  of  opposite  theses.104  Thus,  no  positive  confirmation 
of  the  existence  of  proof  comes  to  the  dogmatist  on  the  cheap,  from  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Sceptic  has  argued  against  it. 

Before  proceeding,  a  comment  is  in  order:  the  way  the  returned  dilemma 
is  expressed  and  constructed,  starting  from  the  idea  itself  that  it  can  be 
returned,  proves  what  I  could  only  conjecture  above:  a  dialectical  exchange 
had  to  be  implicitly  presupposed  in  the  background  of  T104.  The  second 
horn  of  the  dogmatist’s  dilemma  was  not  meant  to  be  a  very  unpromis¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  existence  of  proof  by  strict  pragmatic  self-refutation, 
but  a  TTEpiTpouf]  argument  aimed  at  defeating  the  Sceptic  and  having 
him  admit  the  existence  of  proof.  But  if  T104S  argument  turned  out  to 
be  an  extremely  elliptical  formulation  of  a  more  complex  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  dialectical  manoeuvre,  the  odds  that  the  following  cognate  construc¬ 
tive  dilemma  at  8466,  apparently  pivoting  on  a  formal  deduction  by 

whether  pap  is  or  is  not  a  proof;  he  is  just  returning  the  very  same  dilemma  as  the  dogmatist  put 
to  him  (the  dogmatist  had  not  question-beggingly  asked  the  Sceptic  to  prove  that  pap  is  a  proof). 

102  6i  pev  yap  ouk  ecttiv  ccttoSei^is,  ouk  evecttoi  e^  auTou  SiSacrxEiv  oti  ouk  ecttiv  ccttoSei^is,  ou6e 
AEyEiv  oti  outos  ecttiv  6  Aoyos  cotoSei^is  oti  [ouk]  ecttcti  f)  ccttoSei^is.  Beginning  from  Heintz, 
modern  editors  delete  both  the  third  and  the  fourth  ouk  in  the  passage  above.  I  retain  the  third 
ouk  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  the  double  expunction  makes  the  clause  that  follows  ou5e  virtually  identical  in  meaning  to 
that  which  precedes  it  and  the  repetition  would  be  odd; 

(2)  as  we  shall  see  below,  retaining  the  third  ouk  makes  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  parallel  to 
that  of  the  one  which  immediately  follows. 

103  outgo  yap  ccttoSeiktikov  GeAovtes  dTToSelljai  tov  kotoc  Tfjs  diroSEi^Ecos  Aoyov,  ou  paAAov 
auTijv  tiGeoctiv  f|  avaipoucsiv.  No  parallel  argument  occurs  in  PH,  but  cf.  PH 2.133  (on  which  see 
Annas  and  Barnes  2000: 101M98)  for  an  analogous  returned  dilemma  countering  the  anti-sceptical 
dilemma  atPHi.iji  (cf.  p.  171^4). 

104  In  one  case  the  two  theses  (‘Proof  exists’  and  ‘Proof  does  not  exist’)  are  equipollent  because  neither 
of  them  follows  from  the  assumption  (‘pap  is  not  a  proof’);  in  the  other  one,  because  both  of  them 
follow  from  the  assumption  (‘pap  is  a  proof’). 
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Consequentia  Mirabilis,  also  hides  such  a  manoeuvre,  as  I  had  speculated, 
increase  dramatically.  And  with  them  the  odds  increase  that  the  same  holds 
good  for  the  three  other  anti-sceptical  dilemmas  analysed  in  chapter  10 
of  part  11,  and  perhaps  for  other  analogous  inferential  patterns  as  well.105 
At  the  same  time,  the  odds  of  finding  in  antiquity  some  non-dialectical 
self-refutation  argument  aimed  at  proving  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
proposition  on  the  basis  of  cm  or  its  relatives  drop  severely. 

14.3.3  The  Pyrrhonist’s  actual  attitude  towards  his  arguments 

Now  that  the  dogmatist  has  tackled  his  own  dilemma,  albeit  unsuccessfully, 
he  might  reclaim  an  answer  from  the  Pyrrhonist.  In  this  case,  Sextus  writes, 
a  ‘safe’  answer  will  be  available: 

tio6  For  they  [sc.  the  Pyrrhonists]  will  say  that  the  argument  against  proof  is 
merely  persuasive  (iTiOavov)  and  that  at  the  moment  (irpos  to  Trapov)  it 
persuades  them  (ttb'Oeiv  auToOs)  and  draws  them  towards  assent  (£Trdy£cr0ai 
cruyKaTaOscnv),  but  that  they  do  not  know  whether  it  will  still  do  so  later 
on  because  of  the  variableness  of  the  human  mind.106  (M  8.473) 

This  answer  is  safe  from  dogmatic  objections  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  even  if  the  dogmatist  can  prove  that  the  argument  against  proof  is  not 
sound  (and  hence  is  not  a  proof),  he  will  not  contradict  the  Pyrrhonist, 
who  has  not  definitely  affirmed  (8iocf3ef3oaoOcr0cu)  of  the  argument  that 
it  is  sound,  but  only  that  it  pulls  him  towards  assent107  with  a  certain 
persuasive  force  (. M  8.474) ;IoS 

(2)  if  the  dogmatist  attempts  to  deny  this  present  mental  irdOos  of  the 
Pyrrhonist,  he  will  be  rash;  as  nobody  can  persuade  by  argument  a 
man  who  feels  pleasure  that  he  does  not  feel  pleasure,  so  nobody  can 
persuade  the  man  who  feels  persuaded,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  he  does 
not  feel  persuaded  (M 8.475).109 

Furthermore  -  Sextus  adds  -  if  the  Sceptic  had  asserted  that  proof  does 
not  exist,  he  might  be  refuted  by  one  who  shows  that  proof  exists;  but 

105  Cf.  e.g.  part  n  chapter  n. 

(|>f)CTOUCTi  yap  tov  kotoc  Tfjs  chtoSei^ecos  Aoyov  -rnGavov  Elvai  povov  xai  irpos  to  trapov 
ttei0eiv  ai/Tous  xai  EirdyECT0ai  ouyKaTd0ECTiv,  dyvotlv  5e  si  xai  ccu0is  ecttcti  toioutos  5id  to 
TroAuTpoirov  Tfjs  dv0pcoinvr|s  Siavoias. 

Cf.  the  Stoic  definition  of  iriGavov  a^icopa  at  D.L.  7.75.  For  Carneades’  similar  account  cf.  S.E. 
M  7.166— 75. 

f  °n  the  concept  of ‘argumentative  persuasiveness’  in  Sextus  Empiricus  cf.  Machuca  2009. 

Sextus  ignores  the  possibility  that  the  denial  could  amount  to  a  charge  of  insincerity  of  the  Sceptic’s 
report.  See  also  M  11.148-9. 
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the  Pyrrhonist  simply  put  forward  the  arguments  against  proof,  without 
assenting  to  them. 

Various  clues  recall  Sextus’  treatment  of  the  sceptical  4>covai.  Here  the 
dogmatist  faces  the  Sceptic  with  a  dilemma  in  which  is  embedded  a  self- 
refutation  charge;  there,  we  found  the  dogmatist  charging  the  Sceptic  with 
holding  beliefs,  behaviour  that  would  betray  the  failure  of  the  Pyrrhonist  s 
project.  In  the  one  case  the  Sceptic  would  incur  TTEprrpoTrf],  denying 
the  existence  of  proof  but  at  the  same  time  affirming  its  existence  by 
admitting  using  it  in  the  process  of  denying  its  existence;  in  the  other 
one,  he  would  be  incoherently  holding  and  expressing  beliefs,  through  his 
4>govou,  concerning  the  impossibility  of  having  justified  beliefs  at  all.110  We 
have  seen  how  Sextus  responds  to  the  latter  charge:  the  Sceptic  in  uttering 
the  4>oovod  merely  announces  what  appears  to  him  at  the  moment,  affirming 
nothing  definitely  (8ia(3e[3aiou(jievos)  about  external  objects.  We  get  here 
a  similar  answer  to  the  dilemma  about  pap:  the  Sceptic  does  not  affirm 
definitely  (8iaf3Ef3aioucr0oci)  either  that  pap  is  sound  (and  a  proof),  or  that 
it  is  not  sound.  A  question  about  the  objective  demonstrativeness  or  non¬ 
demonstrativeness  of  an  argument  is  a  question  about  something  unclear 
(oc8r|Aov),  and  since  the  Pyrrhonist  never  assents  to  anything  unclear, 
Sextus  refuses  to  take  any  position  about  this  unclear  technicality.  What 
he  does  not  refrain  from  saying  is  that  at  present  the  Sceptic  finds  pap 
persuasive,  although  clearly  to  a  certain  degree  only;  otherwise,  he  should 
give  assent  to  the  pap’s  conclusion,  instead  of  suspending  judgement  on 
the  existence  of  proof  (see  T107  below).  This  ‘feeling  of  persuasion’  is  a 
mental  state  that  Sextus  does  not  consider  different  from  feeling  pleasure 
or  feeling  pain;  to  experience  this  TrdSos  does  not  mean,  or  imply,  believing 
that  pap  is  a  proof  (or  that  its  conclusion  is  true).111  The  plausibility,  and 
intelligibility  itself,  of  this  point  could  be  disputed;112  but,  if  we  concede 
it,  Sextus  is  at  least  formally  right  in  saying  that  neither  does  a  proof  of  the 
actual  existence  of  proof  count  as  a  refutation  of  the  Sceptic,  nor  does  the 
mere  fact  of  the  Sceptic’s  presenting  pap  doom  him  to  self-refutation.113 

110  In  this  case  the  reversal  is  only  implicit,  hidden  under  the  explicit  charge  of  ‘dogmatising’  (it  is 
possibly  echoed,  however,  at  PH  1.200). 

111  For  the  two  senses,  weak  and  strong,  of  TTEi0ecr0ai  (‘to  be  persuaded’),  parallel  to  those  of  Soy- 
pcrn^Eiv,  cf.  T12 6  on  p.  327. 

112  Cf.  p.  273069. 

111  We  find  the  most  important  elements  of  the  passage  above  in  the  parallel  passage  at  PH  2.187: 
‘Now  it  is  possible  to  reply  against  this,  for  example,  that  since  we  do  not  believe  any  argument 
to  be  demonstrative  we  do  not  say  that  the  arguments  against  proof  are  absolutely  (iravTcos) 
demonstrative  either,  but  we  say  that  they  appear  persuasive  to  us;  but  persuasive  <arguments> 
are  not  necessarily  demonstrative'  (evectti  pev  oOv  irpos  toutcj  avTiAeyeiv,  olov  youv,  ettei  pf| 
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Sextus  goes  on  to  say  that  any  dogmatic  argument  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  proof  is  so  far  from  damaging  the  Pyrrhonist  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  even  to  his  advantage: 

T107  For  if  the  arguments  brought  against  proof  have  remained  uncontradicted 
(dvavTippr)TOi),  and  the  arguments  adopted  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
proof  are  in  turn  strong,  adhering  neither  to  the  former  nor  to  the  latter  let 
us  agree  to  suspend  judgement.114  {M  8.477) 

The  equipollence  of  the  sceptical  and  dogmatic  arguments  for  and  against 
proof  will  lead  us  to  Eiroyf).  The  claim  that  paps  are  ‘uncontradicted’115  is 
crucial,  by  indicating  Sextus’  confidence  not  only  that  the  dogmatist  has 
not  found  any  direct  argument  for  their  unsoundness  (e.g.  by  pointing 
out  false  premisses  or  fallacious  inferences),  but  also  that  the  nEpiTpoirri 
charge  is  to  be  considered  a  failure. 

14.3.4  The  pap's  exception 

As  we  have  seen,  Sextus  is  playing  a  dialectical  game,  and  dialectic  is  a  serious 
affair,  with  well-defined  rules;  the  Pyrrhonist  still  owes  the  dogmatist  a  ‘yes- 
or-no’  answer  to  T104.S  dilemma.116  It  is  true  that  Sextus’  previous  remarks, 
if  taken  seriously,  make  that  dilemma  unsound,  because  incomplete:117 
there  is  a  third  option,  suspending  judgement  about  the  demonstrativeness 

vopiijopEv  Tiva  Aoyov  slvai  ccttoSeiktikov,  xai  tous  koctcc  Tfjs  cnroSEi^EGos  Aoyous  ou  tt&vtcos 
c}>apEv  cnroSEiKTiKous  eTvai  aAAa  <(>aivECT0ai  i)pTv  -mOavous-  oi  Se  7n0avoi  oux  e^  avdyxqs  Eicriv 
aTroSsiXTixoi).  The  last  clause  is  a  straight  denial  of  the  first  horn  of  tio4’s  dilemma,  that  allows 
the  Sceptic  to  admit  that  paps  appear  persuasive  without  having  to  commit  himself  to  the  dogmatic 
belief  that  they  are  demonstrative. 

114  si  yap  oi  pev  xaTa  Tfjs  dtroSsi^Ecos  xopict0evtes  Aoyoi  pEpEvfixaaiv  dvavTippiyroi,  oi  Se  sis 
to  slvai  cotoSei^iv  irapaAr|c[>0EVTES  Aoyoi  tt&Aiv  Eicriv  kryupoi,  pi)te  exeivois  pf)TE  toutois 
Ttpocr0EpEvoi  tt]v  ETroyflv  opoAoycopEV.  Cf.  also  PH  2.192:  ‘For  if  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
proof  are  persuasive  (for  let  them  be  so)  and  the  attacks  directed  against  proof  are  also  persuasive, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  judgement  about  proof  too,  saying  that  there  no  more  is  than  is  not 
proof’  (si  yap  m0avoi  pev  eicjiv  oi  UTtEp  Tfjs  airoSsi^Ecos  Aoyoi  (eotgoctov  yap),  iri0avai  Se  xai 
ai  irpos  tt)v  airoSsi^iv  Asyopsvai  EtrixEipf)OEis,  ettexeiv  avdyxq  xai  tTEpi  Tfjs  airoSsi^Ecos,  pi) 
paAAov  slvai  caroSsi^iv  f|  pf|  slvai  AEyovTas). 

115  Sextus’  claim  that  paps  have  remained  unrefute4  (dvavTipppToi)  does  not  mean  that  he  considers 
them  unrefutable.  For  the  various  semantic  shades  of  the  verbal  adjectives  ending  in  — tos,  in 
ancient  Greek  and  in  Sextus’  usage,  see  Barnes  1990:  17—19. 

116  Cf.  e.g.  Gell.  NA  16.2.1—2:  ‘They  say  that  it  is  a  rule  of  the  dialectical  art  ( legem  disciplinae  dialecticae) 
that  if  there  is  inquiry  and  discussion  of  any  subject,  and  you  are  called  upon  to  answer  a  question 
which  is  asked,  you  should  answer  the  question  by  a  simple  “yes”  or  “no”.  And  those  who  do  not 
observe  that  rule,  but  answer  more  than  they  were  asked,  or  differently,  are  thought  to  be  both 
uneducated  and  unobservant  of  the  customs  and  laws  of  debate.’ 

117  For  arguments  unsound  ‘because  of  incompleteness’  (irapa  eAAeu|/iv  or  xaTa  sAAcupiv)  cf.  PH 
2.150. 
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of  pap,  and  this  was  Sextus’  choice.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  dogmatist  could 
refuse  to  buy  into  the  sincerity  of  this  choice:  not  only  has  Sextus  presented 
an  argument,  but  he  must  also  believe  it  is  a  proof,  otherwise  he  would 
not  find  it  persuasive  in  the  least  (and  could  never  hope  to  persuade  his 
dogmatic  adversary:  remember  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  in  T104). 

I  interpret  the  whole  final  passage  of  Against  the  Logicians  as  Sextus’ 
rejoinder  to  this  implicit  worry.  Let  us  begin  from  Sextus’  first  move: 

tio8  And  even  if  it  be  conceded  (kcxv  ovyx<A>pr|0f))  that  the  argument  against 
proof  is  demonstrative,  the  dogmatists  will  not  gain  any  advantage  thereby 
in  establishing  the  existence  of  proof,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out;  for  it 
concludes  that  proof  does  not  exist,  and  if  this  is  true  it  becomes  false  that 
proof  exists.118  (M  8.478) 

The  concessive  protasis  at  the  beginning  must  not  be  understood  as  a 
late  confession  that  the  Sceptic  does  in  fact  believe  that  pap  is  a  proof 
after  all:119  Sextus  is  only  making  a  dialectical  concession ,  to  satisfy,  finally, 
the  dogmatist’s  request  for  a  yes-or-no’  answer  to  his  dilemma  and  to 
show  that  even  the  apparently  most  compromising  choice  (‘Yes,  pap  is  a 
proof’)  would  not  force  the  Pyrrhonist  (via  TrepiTpoirri)  into  the  undesired 
admission  of  the  existence  of  proof.  The  reason,  as  Sextus  reminds  us,  is 
the  same  as  he  provided  when  the  dilemma  had  been  sent  back  to  its 
proponent  (cf.  section  14.3.2):  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  if  one  concedes 
that  pap  is  a  proof,  then,  by  TrepiTpOTif],  one  must  admit  that  proof  exists; 
one  should  not  overlook  that,  if  pap  is  a  proof,  its  conclusion  must  be  true, 
by  definition  of  proof,  and  therefore  it  must  be  false  that  proof  exists.120 

While  by  the  same  argument  Sextus  had  concluded  above  that  from 
admitting  that  pap  is  a  proof  equipollent  conflicting  consequences,  and 

118  kcxv  CTuyx&opr|0'r|  6s  cxtto6eiktik6s  slvai  6  kocto:  tt]s  aTTobsl^scos  Aoyos,  ou  6ia  toOto  cocjjsAouvTal 
ti  sis  to  slvai  crrroSsi^iv  oi  SoypotTiKoi,  kocOcos  f|6v|  UTtspvf|crapEV  cruvaysi  yccp  to  pr;  slvai 
cnroSsi^iv,  xai  toutou  aAv|0ous  ovtos  ysOSos  ylvsTai  to  slvai  dTroSsi^iv. 

119  This  results  even  more  clearly  from  the  parallel  passage  of  PH  (2.187):  ‘But  even  if  they  are 
demonstrative,  which  we  do  not  affirm  definitely,  they  are  absolutely  also  true’  (si  6s  apa  Kai 
dTroSsiKTiKoi  sicnv  (otTsp  ou  6ia(3s(3aiou|is0a)  travTcos  Kai  aArpsTs). 

110  Cf.  PH  2.187:  ‘But  true  arguments  are  those  which  conclude  a  truth  by  means  of  truths;  thus  their 
conclusion  is  true.  But  it  was  “Therefore,  proof  does  not  exist”;  therefore  “Proof  does  not  exist” 
is  true  by  TTspiTpoTtfi’  (dAr|0sTs  6s  sicn  Aoyoi  61  cxAtiOwv  dA^Oss  cruvayovTss'  oukouv  dAyOfis 
scttiv  auTtbv  13  siri^opa.  fjv  6s  ys  ocutt)  ouk  scttiv  apa  atroBsi^is'  aAr|0ss  apa  eoti  to  ouk  scttiv 
aTr66si£is  sk  TtspiTpoTrfis).  The  final  ek  TtspiTpoTrfjs  is  unexpected:  ‘Proof  does  not  exist’  has  been 
inferred  from  ‘paps  are  demonstrative’,  and  the  former,  although  inconsistent  with  the  latter,  is 
not  its  contradictory.  If  we  look  at  the  dialectical  context,  however,  this  oddity  can  be  explained: 
‘paps  are  demonstrative’  is  the  second  horn  of  the  dilemma  the  dogmatist  submitted  to  the  Sceptic 
in  order  to  force  him  into  admitting,  by  TrspiTpoTrfi,  that  proof  exists.  But  if,  as  a  result  of  seizing 
this  horn,  the  conclusion  is  (also)  that  proof  does  not  exist,  the  dogmatist’s  intended  TrspiTpoTrfi 
is  itself  subject  to  TrspiTpoTrfi. 
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thus  suspension  of  judgement,  would  follow,  now  he  voices  a  possible 
dogmatic  reply: 

T109  Yes,  they  say,  but  the  argument  concluding  that  proof  does  not  exist,  if  it  is 
a  proof,  rejects  itself  (eccutov  EK(3aAAsi).121  (M 8.479) 

At  first  glance  this  objection  could  seem  a  mere  (and  stubbornly  redundant) 
restatement  of  the  TrepiTpOTtf)  charge  which  we  have  already  encountered 
and  which  Sextus  has  already  tackled.  However,  Sextus’  first  answer  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  the  novelty  of  tick’s  objection.  Sextus  explains  that 
pap  does  not  ‘reject  itself’  in  all  cases  (ou  ttocvtcos):  as  Zeus  is  said  to  be 
‘the  father  of  gods  and  men’  with  the  exception  of  himself,  so  when  the 
Pyrrhonists  conclude  that  proof  does  not  exist  this  could  be  taken  with 
the  (implicit)  exception  (Kocfl  uire^odpEcnv)  of  pap  itself,  which  would  be 
the  only  proof  (M 8.479).  This  answer  contributes  to  making  clear  that  the 
pap’s  ‘rejection’122  the  dogmatist  was  envisaging  in  T109  is  not  a  TTEpiTpOTtf] 
of  the  form 

if  pap  is  a  proof,  then  there  is  at  least  one  proof  (pap  itself), 
therefore  proof  exists  ( contra  the  pap’s  conclusion):123 
P(  pap)— >  (3x)P(x) 

The  new  charge  on  the  table  in  T109  takes  this  different  form: 

if  pap  is  a  proof,  its  conclusion  (‘Proof  does  not  exist’)  is  true; 
but  then,  if  proof  does  not  exist,  pap  itself  is  not  a  proof: 

(/’(pap)— >—<(3x)P(x))  A  (—>(3x)P(x)— >—>P(pap)) 

Sextus’  first  reply  is  that  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  conclusion  of  pap  as 
containing  an  implicit  exception:  from  the  fact  that  pap  is  demonstrative, 
it  follows  that  no  proof  exists  apart  from  pap  itself,  pap  does  not  expel 
itself  from  the  set  of  the  alleged  proofs  and  therefore  it  does  not  banish 
its  own  demonstrative  power,  whose  effect  is  to  prove  that  no  other  proof 
exists.  At  the  same  time,  Sextus  retains  immunity  to  the  initial  charge  of 
TTEpiTpOTtf];  if  the  argument  he  presented  was,  implicitly 

pap*  <{p,  q,  r,  . .  .  }h  ‘No  proof  exists  apart  from  pap*  ’  > 

vai,  c|>acnv,  aAA’  6  cruvaycov  to  mj  slvai  aTroSsi^iv  crrTo6siKTiK6s  wv  eoutov  EK(3dAAsi. 

Although  I  have  adopted  here  the  neutral  translation  to  reject  for  EK(3dAAsiv,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
this  Greek  verb  could  be  used  in  wrestling  jargon  to  indicate  a  throw  (cf.  Soph.  fr.  941,  113  :  ‘which 
of  the  gods  does  she  [sc.  the  Cyprian  goddess]  not  wrestle  and  throw  (sK(3aAAsi)  three  times?’;  for 
the  analogous  use  of  KaTa(3dAAsiv  cf.  p.  36)  and  in  medical  jargon  to  indicate  the  expulsion  of 
something  from  the  body,  e.g.  a  foetus  or  the  placenta  (cf.  Hipp.  MuL  1.78)  or  a  drug  (cf.  Diosc. 
Ped.  Mat.  Med.  3.32.1). 

113  Pace  La  Sala  2005: 136. 
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then  the  assumption  that  pap*  is  a  proof  does  not  cause  TTEpiTpoirf].  The 
dogmatist  is  left  with  a  meagre  consolation:  under  the  assumption  that 
pap*  is  a  proof,  the  Sceptic  will  be  committed  to  allowing  that  there  exists 
one  (and  only  one)  proof,  pap*  itself.124 

But  Sextus  is  merciless;  his  further  reply  will  aim  to  steal  away  even  this 
consolation  from  his  adversary.125 

14.3.5  The  Pyrrhonisms  final  move:  the  ncpi  ypacpp  argument 

According  to  Sextus,  as  we  have  seen,  not  in  all  cases  (ou  TtavTCOs)  does  pap 
reject  itself.  Sextus  proceeds  now  to  explain  that  when  taken  at  face  value, 
without  any  exception  (i.e.  not  as  shorthand  for  pap*),  pap  does  indeed 
reject  itself,  but 

tiio  even  if  it  does  reject  itself  (kocv  outov  6s  EK(3aAAij),  the  existence  of  proof 
is  not  thereby  confirmed.  For  there  are  many  things  which  dispose  them¬ 
selves  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  dispose  other  things.  Just  as, 
for  example,  fire  after  having  consumed  the  wood  destroys  itself  too,  and 
purgatives  after  having  driven  the  humours  out  of  the  bodies  expel  them¬ 
selves  as  well,  so  too  the  argument  against  proof,  having  eliminated  (dvsAeiv) 
any  proof,  can  (Suvocrai)  bracket  also  itself  along  with  them  (kou  ecxutov 
cuptrepiypacfieiv).126  (M  8.480) 

The  verbs  SuvaTai  and  aupTT£piypdc|>Eiv  and  the  purgatives  simile  remind 
us  of  the  passages  about  the  self-bracketing  of  the  sceptical  4>Govod  which 
we  examined  in  section  14.2  above,  and  invite  a  similar  reconstruction.  I 
believe  that  in  the  analysis  of  tiio  some  confusion  has  been  introduced 
by  conflating  (1)  pap  itself  (the  set  of  propositions  <{p,  q,  r,  . .  . }  h 
‘Proof  does  not  exist’>),  (2)  its  conclusion  (‘Proof  does  not  exist’)  and 
(3)  the  claim  that  pap  is  demonstrative.  Although  the  three  are  intimately 

124  Cf.  M  8.296:  Sextus’  dialectical  concession  that  only  one  sign  exists  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
the  dogmatists. 

This  part  of  the  argument  about  the  possibility  that  pap  is  presented  KaO’uTre^aipgO'iv  is  absent 
from  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Outlines  of  Pyrrhonism. 

115  Actually,  what  to  the  dogmatist  could  appear  a  meagre  consolation  is  for  Sextus  still  too  much 
to  concede:  for  the  idea  that  it  is  sufficient  to  dogmatise  on  a  single  unclear  matter  to  assume  a 
‘dogmatic  character’  cf.  PHi.zzj,— 5. 

For  the  use  the  Stoic  Antipater  tried  to  make  of  something  similar  to  Sextus’  ‘exception-move’ 
against  the  Academic  sceptics  cf.  pp.  322—3. 

126  xav  ai/Tov  Se  Ex(3aA?ti],  ou  Sia  touto  xupouTai  to  eTvcci  atroSEi^iv.  troAAd  yap  ecttiv  gcttep 
6  aAAa  ttoieT,  touto  xai  eauTcx  5iaTi0r|criv.  olov  cos  to  trup  SaTravf|CTav  tt}v  uAr|v  xai  eouto 
crupcf>0eipEi,  xai  ov  Tpotrov  toc  xaOapTixa,  e^eAdoavTa  tcov  crcopaTcov  toc  uypa,  xai  auTa 
ctuvexti0t]ctiv,  outco  SuvaTai  xai  6  xaTa  Tps  octtoSeI^ecos  Aoyos  petoc  to  Tracrav  chtoSei^iv 
ccveAeiv  xai  eoutov  crupTTEpiypa$Eiv. 
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related,  pap  is  not  the  same  as  its  conclusion,  and  is  not  inclusive  of  the 
thought  that  it  is  a  proof;  the  very  aim  of  the  dogmatist’s  initial  dilemma 
was  to  force  the  Pyrrhonist’s  commitment  to  this.127  The  acronym  ‘pap’, 
which  I  have  used  hitherto  for  uniformity  with  McPherran,  is  misleading: 
Sextus  always  (and  cautiously)  speaks  of  the  Aoyos  against  proof,  leaving 
the  demonstrativeness  or  otherwise  of  the  argument  unprejudged.  A  more 
appropriate  label,  which  I  shall  adopt  hereafter,  is  thus  ‘aap’  (Argument 
Against  Proof),  where  ‘argument’  is  to  be  understood  in  the  broadest  and 
least  technical  sense  possible. 

The  Pyrrhonist  concludes  that  (2)  ‘Proof  does  not  exist’  on  the  basis 
of  (1)  aap;  but  if  (3)  the  Pyrrhonist  takes  aap  to  be  a  proof  (as  Sextus 
is  conceding  in  tiio  only  for  the  sake  of  argument),  then  he  will  also 
have  to  admit  that  the  conclusion  (2)  that  no  proof  exists  is  a  conclusion 
about  aap  too,  and  thus  that  aap  is  not  a  proof.128  The  self-bracketing  of 
aap  that  Sextus  accepts  and  embraces  has  as  its  result  the  expunction  of 
aap  from  the  set  of  the  alleged  proofs  in  which  it  had  been  assumed  ex 
hypothesis  it  is  neither  a  form  of  pragmatic  self-refutation  ( contra  McPherran 
and  Burnyeat),  nor  the  form  of  ad  hominem  TTEpiTpoirri  with  which  the 
dogmatist  had  initially  charged  the  Pyrrhonist  in  T103  and  T104.  Not  only 
does  aap  not  incur  reversal,  but  it  is  not  even  self-bracketing  tout  court. 
Only  when  coupled  with  the  distinct  assumption  that  it  is  a  proof  does 
aap  inscribe  itself  within  its  scope,  ‘rejecting’  itself  in  the  plain  sense  that  it 
concludes  of  itself  too  that  it  is  not  a  proof.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  aap  can 
bracket  itself:  aap  brackets  itself  if  taken  to  be  a  proof.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sceptical  <J>govou,  then,  I  suggest  that  SuvaTai  in  tiio  is  indicative 
of  possibility  (under  certain  conditions),  and  not  of  invariably  realised 
capacity.129 

Note  the  parallelism  with  Sextus’  use  of  self-bracketing  with  regard  to 
the  4>covai:  there  the  TT£piypa<|)f]  argument  showed  how  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Pyrrhonist  to  slip  into  dogmatism  when  uttering  his  expressions; 

127  This  is  not  to  recant  the  more  general  point  made  on  p.  174  that  the  act  of  advancing  a  certain  view 
in  debate  is  often  treated  as  inclusive  of  the  reasons  offered  in  support  of  that  view,  and  criticised 
on  this  basis. 

128  Cf.  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Outlines  of  Pyrrhonism  (2.188):  ‘Just  as  purgative  drugs  evacuate 
themselves  along  with  the  matter  present  in  the  body,  so  the  arguments  can  (SuvavTai)  bracket 
themselves  along  with  (ktUTous  oupTTEpiypdJjEiv)  the  other  arguments  which  are  said  to  be 
demonstrative’  (SuvavTai  Se  oi  Aoyoi,  xa0crrrEp  xai  toc  xaOapTixa  $appaxa  Tals  ev  tco  crcopaTi 
utroxEipEvais  OAais  sauTa  auvsEjayEi,  outco  xai  at/Toi  toTs  aAAois  Aoyois  toTs  octtoSeixtixoTs 
slvai  AEyopEvois  xai  eoutous  cruptrEpiypacfEiv). 

129  My  interpretation  of  SuvaTai  (cf.  pp.  271  and  274)  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Sextus  does 
not  use  this  verb  in  his  similes:  he  does  not  write  that  fire  can  destroy  itself  too  and  purgatives  can 
expel  themselves  too  (cf.  also  PH 2.188  in  n.  128  above). 
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here,  the  TT£piypac})fi  argument  shows  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Pyrrhon- 
ist  to  incur  TTEpiTpoTrri  and  involuntarily  admit  the  existence  of  proof  when 
propounding  his  aap.  For  if  someone  asserts  that  aap  is  a  proof  (the  neces¬ 
sary  condition  for  incurring  uspiTpoufi),  he  thereby  commits  himself  to 
the  non-existence  of  proofs,  the  alleged  pap  not  excepted. 

As  the  Pyrrhonist  intends  them,  both  the  sceptical  arguments  against 
proof  and  the  sceptical  expressions  can  be  compared  to  expunging  brackets; 
they  signify,  respectively,  the  expunction  of  all  the  alleged  proofs  and  all 
the  alleged  truths  about  unclear  matters  from  the  Pyrrhonist’s  mind.  Their 
status  is  intrinsically  different  from  the  status  of  what  they  expunge:  aaps 
are  not  advanced  by  the  Pyrrhonist  as  proofs,  and  the  4>covai  are  not  meant 
to  express  truths  about  unclear  matters  of  fact.  Analogously,  the  nature  of 
diacritical  marks,  like  expunging  brackets,  differs  from  that  of  the  other 
signs  that  can  appear  on  the  page  of  a  papyrus  or  a  codex;  the  TT£piypac})ou 
are  in  the  text,  but  not  part  of  the  text. 

Suppose  that  a  dogmatist  is  -  or  pretends  to  be  -  unable  to  grasp  the 
way  in  which  the  Pyrrhonist  intends  his  aaps  and  4»covai;  he  insists  on 
claiming  that  aaps  are  meant  to  be  genuine  proofs  and  that  the  4>govou  are 
meant  to  express  true  maxims,  and  thus  he  charges  the  Pyrrhonist  with 
TTEpiTpOTrfi  and  dogmatism.  Sextus  will  explain  to  him  that,  even  so,  aaps 
and  4>govou,  by  becoming  part  of  their  own  scope,  would  immediately 
bracket,  respectively,  their  own  demonstrativeness  and  truth,  leaving  no 
dogmatic  residue. 

Imagine  a  circumstance  in  which  someone  (say,  a  dull  copyist)  is  unable 
to  understand  the  difference  between  ordinary  linguistic  signs  (e.g.  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Greek  alphabet)  and  diacritical  signs  (e.g.  pairs  of  expunging 
brackets).  He  is  instructed  that  whenever  in  the  exemplar  he  finds  some¬ 
thing  included  within  round  brackets,  he  is  not  to  reproduce  it  on  his 
codex.  The  copyist  follows  the  instructions,  but  continues  to  consider  the 
brackets  themselves  as  a  part  of  the  text:  he  does  not  copy  what  is  included 
within  brackets,  but  he  zealously  reproduces  the  outer  text  and  the  brackets 
themselves.  The  copyist’s  supervisor  tries  hard  to  elucidate  the  status  of  the 
expunging  brackets,  but  his  attempt  is  unsuccessful.  The  supervisor,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  lose  his  proverbial  tranquillity,  and  devises  an  ingenious  trick 
to  obtain  the  desired  result  from  his  dull  employee  (a  manuscript  in  which 
the  original  text  is  copied,  without  the  expunged  passages  or,  needless  to 
say,  the  expunging  brackets).  He  explains  to  him  that  the  pairs  of  round 
brackets  mean  not  only  ‘Don’t  copy  what  we  bracket:  it’s  spurious!’,  but 
also  for  ‘Don’t  copy  us  either!  We  are  spurious  too!’  He  explains  that  the 
TT£piypac})ou  are  ‘self-bracketing  brackets’. 
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Obviously  this  would  be  an  incorrect  account  of  what  expunging  brack¬ 
ets  are  and  of  how  they  operate:  expunging  brackets  do  not  need  to  expunge 
themselves  too,  simply  because  they  are  not  the  kind  of  things  that  need 
to  (or  can)  be  expunged  from  a  text.  Similarly,  the  4>govou  and  aaps,  as 
the  Pyrrhonist  understands  them ,  do  not  require  expunction,  simply  because 
they  are  not  meant  to  be  true  dogmatic  maxims  and  demonstrations. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  dogmatist  wishes  to  behave  like  the  dull  copyist,  the 
Pyrrhonist  has  some  effective  comeback. 

14.3. 6  The  ladder  simile 

Sextus’  similes  of  purgatives  and  fire  in  tiio  are  also  intended  to  illustrate 
the  functioning  of  the  7T£piypac})f]  argument,  by  depicting  an  expunction 
without  residues,  and  are  not,  again,  similes  for  the  reversal  process  of 
TTEpiTpoTTT).  There  is  a  further  thought-provoking  Sextan  simile  for  the 
kind  of  self-elimination  that  a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  proof  would 
undergo: 

tiii  And  again,  just  as  it  is  not  impossible  for  one  who  has  ascended  to  a  high 
place  by  a  ladder  to  overturn  (avaTpevpou)  the  ladder  with  his  foot  after  the 
ascent,  so  also  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Sceptic,  having  arrived  at  establishing 
what  was  proposed  by  means  of  the  argument  showing  the  non-existence  of 
proof,  as  if  it  were  by  a  scaling  ladder,  should  then  also  eliminate  (dveAeiv) 
this  very  argument.130  (M 8.481) 

This  simile  contains  a  temporal  ingredient  which  we  have  also  found  in 
tiio:  first  the  alleged  pap  eliminates  the  other  proofs,  and  then  brackets 
itself;  first  the  fire  consumes  the  wood,  and  then  destroys  itself;  first  purga¬ 
tives  expel  the  humours,  and  then  themselves;  first  the  man  ascends  to  a 
high  place,  and  then  kicks  away  the  ladder  he  has  just  used.131 

130  Kod  iraAiv  cos  ouk  ocSuvoctov  ectti  tov  Sia  tivos  kTupockos  eJ>’  uq/qAov  ava(3avTa  tottov  petct  Tqv 
avafSaaiv  avaTpsipai  tco  iroSi  Tqv  KAipaxa,  outcos  ouk  coteoike  tov  ctketttikov,  cos  5ia  tivos 
ETnfJdGpas  tou  Seikvuvtos  Aoyou  to  pq  slvai  diroSsi^iv  ycopqaavTa  eth  Tqv  tou  TtpoKEipEvou 
KotTotcrKEuriv,  tote  Kod  ocutov  toutov  tov  Aoyov  oveAsTv. 

This  simile  also  appears,  famously:,  at  proposition  6.54  of  Wittgenstein’s  Tract atus  Logico- 
Philosophicus  (cf.  the  incvpit  of  part  ill  on  p.  249). 

131  At  PH  2.188  instead  of  the  simile  of  the  ladder  we  find  an  analogy  with  ‘Nothing  is  true’,  that 
also  appeared  at  PH  1.14  as  equivalent  to  ‘Everything  is  false’:  ‘This  is  not  incongruous,  since  also 
the  expression  “Nothing  is  true”  not  only  eliminates  each  of  the  other  things  but  also  reverses 
itself  along  with  them’  (touto  yap  ouk  ecttiv  dTTEpc[>aivov,  ette!  Kai  q  c|)covq  aCrrq  q  ou6ev  ecttiv 
aAqGss  ou  povov  tcov  aAAcov  ekocttov  dvaipsi,  aAAa  Kai  EauTqv  ekeivois  aupTTEpiTpETtEi). 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  PH  1.14— 15,  the  analogy  can  be  misleading  and  induce  a  false  identification 
of  the  self-bracketing  of  aap  with  the  TTEprrpoTrq  of ‘Nothing  is  true’.  None  the  less,  the  analogy 
allows  us  to  repeat  a  non-trivial  point:  the  TrEpiTpotrq  of  sentences  such  as  ‘Everything  is  false’ 
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McPherran  lays  great  emphasis  on  this  ingredient:  the  ‘temporal  gap’ 
between  the  impression  of  finding  the  4>govou  and  paps  persuasive  and  the 
subsequent  realisation  of  their  self-refutation  (absolute  in  the  former  case, 
pragmatic  in  the  latter)  leaves  sufficient  room  for  them  to  perform  their 
function  (inducing  Eiroyf])  without  violating  the  ‘psychological’  principle 
of  non-contradiction,  the  only  principle  to  which  the  Pyrrhoriist  is  some¬ 
how  committed.132  Although  undeniably  the  temporal  gap  is  emphasised 
in  the  closing  section  of  Against  the  Logicians ,  in  none  of  the  three  parallel 
passages  we  have  analysed  does  it  appear:  ‘OuSev  (jccAAov  brackets  itself 
along  with  the  other  things’  (P//1.14);  ‘We  say  that  they  [re.  the  <J)covou] 
can  eliminate  themselves,  being  bracketed  along  with  what  they  are  said 
of’  {PH  1.206);  ‘Just  as  purgative  drugs  evacuate  themselves  along  with 
the  matter  present  in  the  body,  so  the  arguments  can  bracket  themselves 
along  with  the  other  arguments  which  are  said  to  be  demonstrative’  {PH 
2.188).  In  section  2  of  chapter  15  we  will  see  that  the  purgatives  simile  is 
also  reported  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (T134  on  p.  335)  and  Aristocles  (T135 
on  p.  337):  a  temporal  gap  between  the  purge  of  the  humours  and  the 
self-expulsion  of  the  purgatives  occurs  in  Diogenes’  account,  but  not  in 
Aristocles’. 

If  I  have  been  right  to  maintain  that  the  four  Sextan  passages  embody 
a  homogeneous  philosophical  strategy,  the  most  plausible  conclusion  is 
that  a  temporal  gap  between  the  expunction  of  the  other  alleged  proofs 
and  the  realisation  of  the  self-bracketing  character  of  pap  itself  can  exist 
at  a  psychological  level,133  but  should  not  play  any  major  role  in  the  logic 
of  the  argument.134  What  Sextus  absolutely  does  need  is  that  aaps  should 

and  ‘Nothing  is  true’  is  a  kind  of  self-elimination,  the  TTEpiypa^fi  of  the  sceptical  (feoved  and  aaps 
is  a  different  kind  of  self-elimination  (cf.  p.  275).  Sextus’  analogy  is  justified;  it  is  our  task  not  to 
mistake  the  analogy  for  an  identity. 

132  Cf.  McPherran  1987:  316.  For  the  same  stress  on  the  temporal  aspect  cf.  Corti  2002:  44—6. 
For  an  interesting,  but  in  my  opinion  ultimately  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  support  an  analogous 
interpretation  by  attributing  to  Sextus  himself  the  use  of  non-monotonic  logic  cf.  Morton  2003. 

133  Surely  in  dialectical  contexts  like  those  we  have  examined  the  concession  ‘aap  is  not  a  proof’ 
follows  one  step  after  the  conclusion  ‘No  proof  exists’  (which  follows  itself  ‘aap  is  a  proof’). 

134  In  an  important  sense,  the  similes  of  fire  and  of  purgatives,  unlike  that  of  a  ladder,  do  not  fit 
McPherran’s  temporal  idea:  although  they  describe  processes  extended  in  time,  it  is  inexact  to  say 
that  fire  destroys  itself  only  after  having  burnt  the  wood,  or  that  purgatives  expel  themselves  only 
after  having  driven  out  the  harmful  humours.  Fire  burns  out  more  and  more  as  the  wood  is  burnt, 
and  dies  out  in  the  very  instant  in  which  the  last  residue  of  wood  is  consumed;  purgatives  are 
expelled  progressively  with  the  expulsion  of  the  humours;  when  the  last  residues  of  the  humours 
are  expelled,  the  last  residues  of  purgatives  are  expelled  too  (cf.  Nussbaum  1991:  551).  Also  in  the 
simile  of  the  ‘self-bracketing  brackets’  which  I  have  tried  to  develop  the  temporal  aspect  does  not 
seem  to  play  any  role.  The  fact  that  M  8,  unlike  PH,  unduly  introduces  a  temporal  aspect  into 
the  self-rejection  of  aaps  might  be  indirect  confirmation  of  Betts  (and  other  scholars’)  suspicion 
that  PH  is  better,  and  perhaps  later,  than  M  7— 11  (cf.  e.g.  Bett  2005:  xxiv— xxx).  For  the  partial 
inadequacy  of  the  ladder  simile  itself  cf.  p.  307ni63. 
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not  be  bracketed  before  they  can  do  the  work  they  are  meant  to  do,  as 
if  bizarre  purgatives  somehow  vanishing  before  being  swallowed;135  in 
section  14.3.7  below  I  shall  consider  whether  aaps  can  meet  even  this 
minimal  requirement. 

Before  then,  however,  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  external  evidence  which 
has  been  used  to  support  the  temporal  reading.  Following  Burnyeat  (1976a: 
63),  McPherran  associates  the  three  ancient  similes  of  Penelope’s  web  (in 
Cicero),  the  octopus  (in  Plutarch  and  Stobaeus)  and  the  hydra  (in  Nume- 
nius)  with  Sextus’  purgatives  simile,  and  takes  all  of  them  as  similes  for 
sceptical  self-refutation  (1987:  291^).  After  presenting  his  interpretation  of 
the  key  role  that  the  temporal  gap  plays  in  Sextus’  argument,  McPherran 
adds: 

The  metaphors  of  the  polypus  and  Penelope  . . .  support  this  interpretation  as  well: 
the  polypus  eats  its  own  tentacles  only  after  they  have  grown,  and  Penelope  first 
weaves  her  web  and  then  unweaves  it.  (1987:  297mo) 

I  believe  a  quick  survey  of  the  relevant  passages  will  show  that  they  fail  to 
support  McPherran’s  interpretation. 

Penelope's  web 

Tii2  What  of  the  fact  that  the  same  art  [rc.  dialectic],  like  Penelope  unweaving  her 
web,  in  the  end  destroys  what  has  come  before  {tollit  ad  extremum  super iordp 
Is  that  your  fault  or  ours?  It  is  presumably  the  foundation  of  dialectic  that 
whatever  is  asserted  (what  they  call  a^icop,a,  that  is  like  ‘proposition’  {ejfa- 
tum ))  is  either  true  or  false.  Well,  are  the  following  <propositions>  true  or 
false?  ‘If  you  say  that  you  are  speaking  falsely,  and  you  are  telling  the  truth, 
you  are  speaking  falsely’  and  ‘if  you  are  speaking  falsely,  you  are  telling  the 
truth’.  Of  course,  you  call  these  ‘insoluble’  {inexplicabilid) ...  if  these  propo¬ 
sitions  [rc.  the  Liar]  cannot  be  solved,  and  no  criterion  is  found  for  them,  to 
enable  you  to  answer  whether  they  are  true  or  false,  what  has  become  of  that 
definition  of  the  proposition  as  that  which  is  either  true  or  false?136  (Cic.  Luc. 
95) 

135  Cf.  also  Clement’s  criticism  in  Strom.  8.5.15  (T136  on  p.  341). 

136  Quid  quod  eadem  ilia  ars  quasi  Penelopae  telam  retexens  tollit  ad  extremum  superiora?  Utrum 
ea  vestra  an  nostra  culpa  est?  Nempe  fundamentum  dialecticae  est,  quidquid  enuntietur  id  autem 
appellant  a^icopa,  quod  est  quasi  effatum,  aut  verum  esse  aut  falsum.  Quid  igitur?  Haec  vera 
an  falsa  sunt:  si  te  mentiri  dicis  idque  verum  dicis,  mentiris  <et,  si  mentiris,>  verum  dicis? 
Flaec  scilicet  inexplicabilia  esse  dicitis ...  si  ista  explicari  non  possunt  nec  eorum  ullum  iudicium 
invenitur,  ut  respondere  possitis  verane  an  falsa  sint,  ubi  est  ilia  definitio,  effatum  esse  id  quod  aut 
verum  aut  falsum  sit? 

For  the  text  I  adopt,  with  the  addition  of  <et  si  mentiris>  in  the  MSS  lacuna  cf.  Cavini  1993a: 
91;  for  discussion  of  various  alternative  emendations  cf.  Mignucci  1999a:  163—7, 1999b:  56— 62. 
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Here  it  is  a  Sceptic  (Cicero,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Clitomachean 
Academy,  probably  on  the  basis  of  Carneadean  material)137  that  argues, 
against  the  Stoics,  that  Stozc  dialectic  tollitad  extremum  superior  a,  like  Pene¬ 
lope  unweaving  her  web:  no  Sceptic  is  being  charged  with  self-refutation, 
and  so  much  the  less  is  accepting  self- refutation.  What  Cicero  says  is  that 
a  part  of  Chrysippean  dialectic  (its  diagnosis  that  the  Liar  is  ‘insoluble’) 
destroys,  i.e.  is  inconsistent  with,  another  part  of  it,  in  fact  one  of  its 
foundations:  the  principle  of  bivalence.  But,  whatever  the  actual  merits  of 
this  charge,  to  say  that  Chrysippean  dialectic  makes  mutually  inconsistent 
claims  is  different  from  saying  that  it  makes  self-refuting  claims.138  The 
simile  of  Penelope’s  web  is  not  meant  to  depict  a  self-refuting  thesis,  but 
an  inconsistent  system  of  theses:  Chrysippus’  dialectic. 

The  existence  of  the  temporal  element  (‘Penelope  first  weaves  her  web 
and  then  unweaves  it’)  is  unquestionable,  but  does  not  support  McPherran  s 
point.  The  gradual  weaving  and  successive  unweaving  of  the  web  cannot  be 
interpreted  as  the  metaphorical  counterpart  of  a  “‘temporal  gap”  between 
the  “immediate”  application  of  a  propositionally-construed  utterance  to 
the  world  and  its  further  logical  applications  -  especially  to  itself’  (1987: 
297).  They  represent,  instead,  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  range  of 
Stoic  dialectic  and  its  final  running  into  difficulties.  Cicero  had  previously 
described  this  logical  movement:  dialectic  ‘starts  out  by  cheerfully  impart¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  discourse,  an  understanding  of  ambiguities,  and  the 
principle  of  deduction  ( concludendi  rationemf  {Luc.  92).  We  know  that 
among  the  first  elements  of  dialectic  which  Cicero  is  hinting  at  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Principle  of  Bivalence,  or  better  the  Stoic  account  of  the  a^iconoc 
as  ‘that  which  is  either  true  or  false’.  ‘But  then,  by  a  series  of  small  addi¬ 
tions,  it  [sc.  dialectic]  gets  to  Sorites  arguments,  a  slippery  and  hazardous 
area’  and  to  the  Liar:  the  web  of  Chrysippean  dialectic  reaches  its  maximal 
extension  when  it  comes  to  deal  with  the  thorniest  logical  paradoxes.139  At 

137  Cf.  Long  and  Sedley  1987:  vol.  11,  226.  138  For  this  distinction  cf.  the  introduction. 

139  Hankinson  (2007:  365)  nicely  stresses  that  the  phrase  itself  ‘by  a  series  of  small  additions’  [paucis 
odditis )  seems  to  hint  at  some  sort  of  soritical  progression.  I  interpret  this,  however,  as  the 
generic  progression  from  the  safe  ground  of  the  principles  of  Stoic  dialectic  to  the  advanced 
and  controversial  area  of  the  paradoxes,  and  not  as  Hankinsons  specific  ‘meta-Sorites’,  which 
starting  from  the  Stoic’s  acceptance  of  the  validity  of  the  first  indemonstrable  concludes  the 
validity  of  very  long  chains  of  first  indemonstrables,  such  as  the  Sorites  itself  (‘simple  modus ponens 
leads,  inexorably,  to  the  sorites;  logic  destroys  itself’  (367)).  Hankinsons  interpretation  rests  on 
a  quite  strained  reading  of  ratio  concludendi  as  Cicero’s  Latin  counterpart  of  ctuvocktikos  Aoyos 
(‘conclusive  argument’),  and  as  a  direct  reference  to  the  Stoic  first  indemonstrable  in  particular. 
Moreover,  on  that  interpretation  Cicero  would  be  locating  the  core  of  the  Sorites  difficulty  in 
its  logical  syntax,  rather  than  the  semantic  issue  of  identifying  which  of  the  various  (apparently 
epistemicaily  indistinguishable)  conditional  premisses  is  materially  false,  and  this  seems  to  me 
difficult  to  square  with  the  rest  of  Cicero’s  passage  {Luc.  93—4)  and  with  the  ancient  evidence  on 
the  Sorites. 
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this  point  the  difficulties  begin:  Chrysippus’  policy  for  the  Sorites,  based  on 
‘coming  to  rest’  a  little  before  reaching  problematic  conclusions,  is  judged 
unsatisfactory,  and  his  solution  of  the  Liar  is  inconsistent  (according  to 
Carneades)  with  one  of  the  foundations  of  his  dialectic,  the  Principle  of 
Bivalence.  If  Chrysippus  wants  to  claim  that  the  Liar  is  inexplicabile ,I4° 
then  he  ought  to  unweave  a  part  of  his  logical  web,  and  actually  one  of 
the  parts  that  had  been  woven  first:  his  dialectic  to  Hit  ad  extremum  supe- 
riora,  ends  up  destroying  its  principles141  (incidentally,  it  is  not  clear  what 
Chrysippean  solution  of  the  Liar  Cicero  has  in  mind  here).  An  analogous 
point  is  made  at  Luc.  95-6,  where  Chrysippus’  claim  that  the  Liar  is  insolu¬ 
ble  is  charged  not  with  self-refutation,  but  with  inconsistency  with  another 
cornerstone  of  Stoic  dialectic,  the  validity  of  the  first  indemonstrable.  To 
clarify  the  difference  between  the  kind  of  incoherence  with  which  Chrysip¬ 
pus’  dialectic  is  charged  by  Cicero  and  the  kind  of  self-refutation  which 
McPherran  wants  Sextus  to  accept  consider  the  following  point:  ‘but  this  is 
their  extreme  resource:  they  demand  an  exception  for  these  insoluble  things’ 
{Luc.  97). 142  In  section  14.3.4  above  we  have  seen  Sextus  consider  the  move 
of  claiming  that  pap  involves  an  exception  ( M  8.479);  but  in  Sextus  the 
exception  is  that  pap  should  not  apply  to  itself  { it  should  conclude  that  no 
proof  exists  apart  from  itself),  whereas  here  the  Stoic  proposal  is  that  the 
first  indemonstrable  should  not  be  applied  to  the  Liar  (that  is,  it  should 
be  considered  a  valid  mode  of  inference  in  all  cases  but  those  in  which  its 
premisses  are  liable  to  generate  Liar-paradoxical  consequences).143 

The  octopus 

TI13  It  seems  to  me  that  this  man  [re.  Chrysippus]  with  great  effort  and  ingenuity 
overturns  and  downthrows  common  sense  (dvocTpeireiv  Koci  KaTOt(3aAAeiv 
Tt)v  ovvtiOeiocv),  as  his  own  supporters  themselves  to  some  extent  testify 
when  they  disagree  with  him  about  the  Liar.  For,  my  dear,  to  deny  that  a  con¬ 
junction  formed  of  contradictories  is  without  doubt  false,  and  again,  to  say 
that  some  arguments  with  true  premisses  and  sound  inferences  still  have  the 

140  Inexplicabile  is  Cicero’s  Latin  rendering  for  ccrropov  Aoyov.  For  Chrysippus’  strong  interest  in  the 
Liar  cf.  pp.  14—15.  Long  and  Sedley  (1987:  vol.  1,  229)  conjecture  that  Chrysippus  ‘took  “I  am  lying” 
to  change  its  truth-value  from  false  to  true  during  the  course  of  utterance’;  Cavini  1993a  suggests 
that  Chrysippus  considered  the  Liar  assertion  (‘I’m  speaking  falsely’)  as  ungrounded,  i.e.  with  an 
arbitrary  truth-value,  but  still  consistent;  Mignucci  1999b  proposes  that  Chrysippus  considered 
‘I’m  saying  something  false’  as  a  truth-value  lacking  proposition,  and  therefore  as  an  exception  to 
the  generality  of  the  Principle  of  Bivalence  (as  Cicero  denounces),  but  still  meaningful. 

141  Hankinson  (2007:  367—8)  misdescribes  this  as  an  unequivocal  ‘charge  of  self-refutation’,  accepting 
McPherran’s  analogy  with  the  Sextan  passages. 

142  Sed  hoc  extremum  eorum  est:  postulant  ut  excipiantur  haec  inexplicabilia. 

143  Cicero’s  (obscure)  example  is  ‘If  you  are  speaking  falsely,  you  are  speaking  falsely’.  For  an  analysis 
of  Cicero’s  passage  cf.  Barnes  1997a. 
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contradictories  of  their  conclusions  true  as  well  —  what  conception  of  demon¬ 
stration  or  what  preconception  of  confirmation  does  that  not  overturn  (troiav 
ivvoiav  cnroSEi^ecos  rj  Tiva  tticttecos  ouk  avaTpETTEi  TTpoAri'piv)?  They  say 
that  the  octopus  gnaws  off  its  own  tentacles  in  winter.  As  Chrysippus’  dialec¬ 
tic  destroys  and  amputates  its  own  main  parts  and  principles  (tcx  KupicoTaTa 
pepr]  Kai  tcxs  apyas  auT%  dvaipoOaa  Kai  TTEpiKOTTTOUcra),  what  other 
conceptions  has  it  left  free  from  doubt?144  (Plut.  Comm.  Not.  1059D6— E9) 

It  is  difficult,  again,  to  determine  which  Chrysippean  solution  to  the  Liar 
Diadumenus  is  hinting  at  in  this  passage  from  Plutarch’s  On  Common 
Conceptions ,  but  fortunately  that  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purposes. 
What  is  certain  is  that  Diadumenus  and  some  ‘dissident’  Stoics  believe 
(it  does  not  matter  here  whether  correctly  or  not)  that  such  a  solution 
implies  (1)  denying  that  a  conjunction  of  contradictories  is  unrestrictedly 
false  and  (2)  admitting  that  some  valid  arguments  with  true  premisses 
have  the  contradictory  of  their  conclusions  true  as  well.  Both  (1)  and 
(2)  are  inconsistent  with  our  common  logical  conceptions  and  -  more 
importantly  -  with  the  foundations  of  Chrysippean  dialectic:  (1)  imposes 
some  restriction  on  the  Principle  of  Non-Contradiction  and  (2)  is  at  odds 
with  any  ideas,  either  common  or  philosophical,  of  valid  argument  and 
demonstration.145  The  similarity  with  the  Carneadean  argument  in  the 
Lucullus  is  remarkable.  Chrysippean  dialectic  subverts  both  common  sense 
and  its  own  foundations  once  it  has  rashly  engaged  ‘the  most  hazardous 
topics’.  The  octopus  is  an  odd  creature,  because  it  gnaws  off  its  own 
tentacles  during  winter,  but  Chrysippean  dialectic  is  something  even  odder. 
when  it  comes  to  deal  with  some  particularly  puzzling  issues,  such  as  the 
Liar,  it  ends  up  destroying  not  some  appendage,  but  its  most  vital  parts 

144  epoi  SokeT  metcc  TtAEiaTris  ETTipsAEias  Kai  Seivott|tos  outos  6  avpp  avaTpETtEiv  Kai  KaTa(3aAAEiv 
Tqv  <juvii0Eiav,  cbs  sviayou  Kai  auToi  papTupoucrv  oi  tov  av8pa  ctemvuvovtes,  otov  auTtp  TTEpi 
toO  vpsuSoMEvou  pa/covTai.  to  yap,  do  apiaTE,  ounTTETrAEypEvov  ti  81  cxvtikeipevcov  (jf|  <{>avai 
40EO80S  EUTTOpcos  Elvai,  Aoyous  6e  tt&Aiv  aO  <J>avai  Tivas  aAr|0fi  tcc  ApppaTa  Kai  tccs  aycoyas 
OyiEls  syovTas  eIto  Kai  Ta  avTiKEipEva  tcov  aupTTEpacrpaTcov  syeiv  aAr|0f|,  Troiav  Evvoiav 
aTToSEi^Ecos  f|  Tiva  ttiotecos  ouk  avaTpETTEi  TTpoAiyyiv;  tov  pev  y£  ttoAuttoSci  (facn  tcxs  ttAek- 
TavasauTou  TTEpi(3i(3pcboKEiv  dbpa  yEipcovos,  f|  Se  Xpuotttttou  SioAektikt]  to  KupiccrraTa  pEpq 
Kai  Tas  apX&S  cxuTfjs  avaipouoa  Kai  TTEpiKoirToucra  Tiva  tcov  aAAcov  evvokov  cxttoAeAoittev 
avuTTOTTTOv;  Wyttenbach,  followed  by  Cherniss  and  Hiilser,  emended  the  MSS  reading  do  dpictTE 
into  aopicjTcos,  Long  and  Sedley  (1987:  vol.  11,  227)  into  aopioTcov  (‘indefinite  contradictories’); 
I  keep  the  MSS  reading  with  Cavini  1993a:  103  and  Mignucci  1999b:  62. 

145  In  virtue  of  the  Stoic  ‘principle  of  conditionalisation’  (cf.  p.  no),  an  argument  is  valid  when  the 
conditional  having  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  as  its  consequent  and  the  conjunction  of  the 
premisses  as  its  antecedent  is  true.  On  the  (most  likely  Chrysippean)  cruvapTr|C7is  truth-conditions 
for  conditional  propositions  (cf.  T25  on  p.  108),  then,  the  contradictory  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
valid  argument  will  have  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  conjunction  of  the  premisses,  which  implies 
that  it  cannot  be  true  when  the  premisses  (and  the  conclusion)  are  true.  For  a  Stoic  definition  of 
chtoSei^is  cf.  p.  2781184. 
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(tcx  KupiGOTorra  pspr|),  its  principles  (tcxs  ocpxocs)-  In  the  case  of  the  Stoic 
‘dialectical  octopus’  we  might  say  that  it  is  not  the  octopus  that  eats  its 
own  tentacles,  but  the  tentacles  that  cut  to  pieces  and  kill  the  octopus’ 
body.  Like  Cicero,  therefore,  Plutarch  (c.  46-120  ad)  portrays  a  situation 
in  which  a  Sceptic  is  the  accuser  and  a  Stoic  is  in  the  dock;  the  charge  is 
that  a  part  of  Chrysippean  dialectic  (its  most  advanced  inquiries)  overturns 
and  eliminates  other  (more  fundamental  and  commonsensical)  ones,  but 
not  that  some  part  of  Chrysippean  dialectic  is  itself  self-refuting. 

The  same  comparison  between  dialectic  and  an  octopus  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Stobaeus  (fifth  century  ad),  in  a  section  of  his  Florilegium  (Anthol¬ 
ogy)  collecting  the  judgements  of  several  philosophers  concerning  dialectic: 

T114  Carneades  used  to  say  that  dialectic  is  similar  to  an  octopus;  for  the  latter  eats 
its  tentacles  after  they  have  grown,  the  former  overturns  (dvaTpETtsiv)  also 
its  own  bases  (tcx  cr(})£TePa)  as  its  power  rises  (Ttpoi'oucrrjs  t%  Suvccpscos).146 
(Flor.  2.2.20) 

Plutarch’s  and  Stobaeus’  excerpts  shed  light  on  each  other:  Stobaeus 
attributes  the  octopus  comparison  to  Carneades  (who,  likely,  had  devised 
the  simile  of  Penelope’s  web  too),  while  Plutarch’s  testimony  allows  us  to 
understand  that  ‘dialectic’  in  Stobaeus’  concise  report  should  be  read  as 
‘Chrysippean  dialectic’,  and  not  as  dialectic  tout  court.  In  Stobaeus,  unlike 
Plutarch,  we  find  a  temporal  element  also  present  in  Cicero’s  TI12:  dialectic 
refutes  itself  as  its  power  rises,  like  an  octopus  that  eats  its  own  tentacles 
afier  they  have  grown.  I  interpret  TTpo'iouarjs  Tfjs  Suvapecos  as  referring 
to  that  stage  in  which  dialectic  comes  to  deal  with  the  most  advanced 
issues,  like  the  Sorites  and  the  Liar,  that  time  in  which,  in  Cicero’s  terms, 
the  dialectical  web  reaches  its  maximal  extension.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
Chrysippean  dialectic  tcx  cr<})ET£pa  dvocTpEirei.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  fully 
satisfactory  translation  for  tcx  cr<j)ETEpoc;  Burnyeat’s  ‘its  own  results’  (1976a: 
63)  might  suggest  that  it  is  the  newest  and  most  puzzling  parts  of  dialectic 
(the  tentacles  just  grown)  that  are  destroyed,  and  that  would  make  the 
similarity  between  the  octopus  and  dialectic  perfect.  But  we  have  seen  in 
TI13  that  according  to  Diadumenus  the  correspondence  is  not  complete: 

146  KapvEaSqs  tt]v  SioAektik^v  eAeye  ttouAuttoSi  soiKEvar  Kai  yap  ekeTvov  au^ri0Eio  as  Tas  ttAek- 
Tavas  KaTECT0iEiv,  Kai  TauTqv  Trpoi'oucjris  Tfjs  SuvapEcos  Kai  to  cnj)ETEpa  avaTpETTEi v.  Most 
MSS  have  toutous,  which  would  require  tous  SioAektikous  instead  of  Tqv  SioAektiktiv.  I  adopt 
TauTTjv,  which  occurs  in  MS  A2,  ( Pari  sinus  alter  Florilegii),  to  have  full  similarity  between  Plutarch’s 
and  Stobaeus’  testimonies  (but,  as  Simonetta  Nannini  made  me  notice,  it  is  not  impossible  to  keep 
the  MSS  text  with  Tqv  SioAektiktiv  and  toutous,  if  we  think  of  a  transition  typical  of  oral 
language  —  but  not  too  infrequent  in  writing  —  from  an  abstract  singular  (‘dialectic’)  to  a  concrete 
plural  (‘the  dialecticians’),  which  might  have  been  favoured  here  by  the  occurrence  of  the  concrete 
simile  of  the  octopus). 
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Chrysippean  dialectic  is  a  weird  species  of  octopus  that  destroys  not  its 
tentacles,  but  its  own  vital  body,  so  ‘its  own  bases’  or  ‘its  own  secured 
property  could  be  more  appropriate  translations. 

The  hydra 

T115  He  [sc.  Arcesilaus]  did  not  have  it  in  him  ever  to  say  one  and  the  same 
thing,  nor  indeed  did  he  ever  think  such  a  thing  at  all  worthy  of  a  clever 
man . . .  After  saying  whatever  came  into  his  mind,  he  would  change  again 
and  overturn  it  in  more  ways  than  he  had  used  to  establish  it  (avsTpETTEV  av 
TrAeovax&S  7  Si1  octgov  KcrreaKeu&Kei).  So  he  would  cut  himself  and  be  cut 
by  himself  in  pieces  like  a  hydra,  not  distinguishing  which  was  which,  and 
without  regard  to  decency.147  (Numen.  ap.  Eus.  PE  14.6.1—3) 

Unlike  the  previous  two  cases,  at  least  one  half  of  McPherran’s  ‘sceptical 
self-refutation’  is  present  here:  the  protagonist  of  the  passage  and  target 
of  Numenius’  criticism  is  a  Sceptic  (of  the  Academic  brand),  Arcesilaus, 
and  not  a  Stoic  with  his  inconsistent  dialectic.  But,  once  again,  the  charge 
is  not  self-refutation,  not  at  least  in  the  quite  technical  sense  McPher- 
ran  attributes  to  ‘self-refutation’  and  Sextus  to  TTEpiTpETrsiv  /  TTEpiTpoirf]. 
Numenius  (third  century  ad)  portrays  Arcesilaus  as  a  terrific  sophist,  capa¬ 
ble  of  speaking  equally  persuasively  on  both  sides  of  any  question.  The 
image  of  the  many-headed  hydra  cutting  itself  is  meant  to  represent  such 
amazing  capacity  for  unceasingly  finding  arguments  (more  or  less  deceitful) 
pro  and  contra .I48  For  any  thesis  p,  not  only  could  Arcesilaus  devise  some 
argument  in  favour  of p ,  but  he  could  subsequently  present  more  counter¬ 
arguments  against  p,  and  then  again  produce  even  more  counter-counters 
in  favour  of  p,  and  so  on.  Any  refutation,  thus,  was  overturned  by  more 
refutations,  just  as  whenever  a  head  of  the  mythical  hydra  was  cut  off,  two 
new  ones  grew  in  its  place.  Notice  that  here,  like  in  T113,  the  philosopher 
is  pictured  as  even  more  monstrous  and  odd  than  the  most  monstrous  and 
odd  creatures.  The  hydra  was  able  to  regenerate  itself  after  its  heads  were 
severed  by  Heracles;  Arcesilaus  did  not  even  wait  to  be  refuted  by  some 
opponent  before  replying  with  renewed  force  and  wealth  of  arguments; 

147  to  yap  iva  te  Aoyov  xai  toutov  ttot*  eItteTv  ouk  Evfjv  ev  auTCp  ouSe  ys  piyou  avSpos  Elvai  ttco 
TO  T010UT0  Se^IOU  OuSapCOS  .  .  .  OTTOTEpOV  Eis  T&S  ^uycts  TTEO'Ol  TOUTO  eItTGOV  au0is  M£Ta(3aAcbv 
avETpETTEv  av  TrAEovaycos  f|  Si  oacov  KaTEOKEuaKEi.  fjv  ouv  uSpav  temvcov  eoutov  xai  tepvomevos 
O4’  eoutoO,  apcfoTEpa  aAAf]Acov  SuoKpiTcos  xai  toO  Seovtos  cktketttcos. 

148  For  the  likely  ultimate  source  of  T115  cf.  Plato’s  comparison  between  the  sophist  Euthydemus  and 
the  hydra,  ‘a  sophistic  monster . . .  irresistible  because  of  its  cleverness’,  whose  ‘heads  of  argument’ 
regrew  in  larger  number  whenever  they  were  cut  off  ( Euthd .  297b— c). 
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he  himself  willingly  acted  as  his  own  Heracles.149  The  hydra  simile  has  a 
charming  figurative  force,  but  the  particular  form  of ‘antilogy’  (dvnAoyioc) 
it  depicts  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  self-refutation  in  which  we 
are  interested:  to  refute  unceasingly  one’s  own  arguments  through  new 
arguments  is  something  very  different  from  refuting  oneself  by  asserting  a 
self-refuting  maxim  or  presenting  a  self-refuting  argument. 

74.5.7  The  therapeutic  fimction  of  the  Trepiypaprj  argument 

I  have  emphasised  above  several  features  that  make  Sextus’  treatment  of 
the  sceptical  language  and  arguments  parallel,  starting  from  the  defen¬ 
sive  dialectical  role  the  TTEpiypac^f]  argument  plays  in  both  cases.150  But 
that  parallelism  is  not  perfect.  The  crucial  difference  rests  on  the  appar¬ 
ently  trivial  fact  that  sceptical  aaps,  unlike  the  sceptical  expressions,  are 
arguments.  Sextus  can  explain  that  his  <J>oovou  must  be  intended  as  mere 
reports  or  avowals  of  his  present  state  of  mind,  and  thus  avoid  the  charge 
of  dogmatising:  a  Sceptic  who  utters  ouSev  paAAov  on  finding  himself  in 
a  state  of  suspension  of  judgement  would  be  no  different  from  someone 
who  reports  his  state  of  pain  to  his  doctor,  or  cries  ‘ouch’,  when  feeling 
pain.  In  the  case  of  aaps,  however,  such  an  account  would  be  insufficient. 
Sextus  cannot  be  satisfied  with  clarifying  that,  when  presenting  them,  the 
Pyrrhonist  is  not  refuting  himself  by  reversal;  aaps  are  arguments,  and  one 
function  of  arguments  is  to  persuade  oneself  and  others  of  the  truth  of 
their  conclusion.151  In  principle  Sextus  has  every  right  to  put  aaps  on  the 
table  and  claim  that  he  finds  them  persuasive  (to  the  same  degree  as  the 
opposite  arguments),  but  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  decide  whether  they 
are  genuine  proofs  or  not.  Nevertheless,  he  cannot  confine  himself  to  this 
kind  of  first-person  announcement. 

149  For  Aristo  of  Chius’  famous  parodic  description  of  Arcesilaus  as  a  philosophical  chimaera  cf.  S.E. 
PH  1.234;  D.L.  4.33;  Numen.  ap.  Eus.  PE  14. 5. 13. 

150  The  dialectical  and  concessive  character  of  the  TTEpiypacfiT]  argument  is  apparent  in  the  case  of 
aap:  the  Sceptic  does  not  claim  that  aap  is  a  proof;  even  if  he  concedes  that  it  is  one,  aap  does 
not  necessarily  reject  itself  (it  might  be  exempted  from  self-reference);  even  if  aap  rejects  itself,  the 
existence  of  proof  is  not  thereby  confirmed.  For  this  Gorgias-style  line  of  argument  cf.  p.  238nii9; 
for  the  large  use  Sextus  makes  of  it  cf.  Long  1984. 

151  Contra  McPherran  (1987:  298),  who  speaks  of  the  (Jicovai  35  if  their  function  were  to  persuade 
oneself  or  others.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  in  certain  cases  a  sceptical  expression  might  be  used  as 
a  kind  of  reminder  of  the  conclusion  of  certain  general  arguments  or  sets  of  arguments  leading 
to  suspension  of  judgement,  thus  becoming,  indirectly,  away  to  induce  suspension  of  judgement 
(e.g.  ‘Proof  exists  no  more  than  it  does  not  exist’  might  be  intended  as  a  ‘commemorative  sign’  of 
all  those  arguments  for  and  against  the  existence  of  proof  that  the  Pyrrhonist  has  marshalled  (cf. 
p.  172)). 
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In  the  case  of  aaps,  Sextus  must  guarantee  that  they  keep  the  capacity 
to  persuade  us  that  proof  does  not  exist,  to  the  same  degree  to  which  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  proof  persuade  us  of  the  opposite,  since  only  in 
this  case  will  we  suspend  judgement.  We  have  seen  that  Sextus  is  confident 
of  having  guaranteed  his  Aoyoi  this  persuasive  power,  and  not  only  safety 
from  TrepiTpoTtfi;  is  this  confidence  justified? 

The  dogmatist,  on  the  one  hand,  starts  from  the  assumption  stated 
in  the  first  horn  of  T104S  dilemma:  (a)  unless  aaps  are  recognised  to  be 
demonstrative,  they  are  not  credible.  The  Pyrrhonist,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  that  such  a  requirement  is  excessive,  and  claims  that  (b)  persuasive 
arguments  need  not  be  demonstrative.152 

Let  us  consider  again  the  structure  of  the  Trepiypa<|>f]  argument,  as  I 
sketched  it  above: 

(1)  <{p,  q,  r,  .  .  .  }h  ‘Proof  does  not  exist’>  aap 

(2)  aap  is  a  proof  dialectical  concession 

(3)  The  conclusion  of  aap  is  true  from  (2),  for  the 

definition  of  proof 

(4)  Proof  does  not  exist  from  (1)  and  (3) 

(5)  aap  is  not  a  proof  from  (4) 

As  a  defensive  dialectical  manoeuvre  against  the  charge  of  TTEpiTpoTif),  the 
argument  seems  to  be  successful.153  From  (1)  aap  and  the  assumption  that 
(2)  aap  is  a  proof,  it  follows  that  no  proof  exists,  aap  not  excepted;  even  if 
the  Sceptic  were  committed  to  the  compromising  belief  that  (2)  (actually 
he  is  not),  he  would  not  thereby  be  committed,  by  TTEpiTpoirp,  to  the 
existence  of  proof,  no  more  at  least  than  to  its  non-existence. 

Sextus’  argument  might  also  appear  effective  ‘offensively’,  as  an  anti- 
dogmatic  device:  it  concludes  that  (4)  proof  does  not  exist  in  a  credible 
way,  namely  through  an  argument,  aap,  which  on  assumption  (2)  is  demon¬ 
strative  (the  dogmatist’s  requirement  (a)  is  therefore  satisfied).  But  why  on 
earth  should  a  dogmatist  grant  (2),  if  not,  strategically,  to  force  the  Sceptic 
into  TTEpiTpoTrf]?  Let  me  suggest  an  answer  on  the  Sceptic’s  behalf.  The 
dogmatist  has  yet  to  produce  any  direct  argument  establishing  that  aap  is 
not  demonstrative  (by  unmasking,  for  example,  false  premisses  or  fallacious 
inferences).  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  him;  given  what  counts  as  a  proof 
from  his  perspective,  the  sceptical  aaps  have  all  the  appearance  of  genuine 

IJZ  See  PH  2.187  (p-  28611113). 

153  In  the  same  way  I  consider  successful  the  Trepiypacjjf)  argument  in  reply  to  the  charge  of 

Soypcrri^Eiv. 
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proofs  and  thus,  until  he  can  demonstrate  the  contrary,  the  dogmatist 
should  admit  that  this  is  what  they  are.  In  virtue  of  his  own  high  standards 
of  assent  and  argument,  the  dogmatist  cannot  confine  himself  to  saying, 
without  giving  reasons,  that  aaps,  unlike  many  other  proof-resembling 
arguments,  are  not  really  demonstrative,  solely  on  the  basis  that  he  does 
not  like  their  conclusion.154  If  he  wished  to  do  so,  he  ought  to  admit  that 
his  arguments  cannot  be  considered  proofs  either;  otherwise,  he  ought 
to  grant,  honestly,  that  aaps  too  must  be  proofs,  and  accept  (2)  and  its 
consequences.155 

Any  alert  reader  should  feel  dissatisfied  with  this  whole  train  of  rea¬ 
soning.  There  is  actually  a  straightforward  argument  that  proves  the  non¬ 
demonstrativeness  of  aap:  the  assumption  (2)  ‘aap  is  a  proof’  has,  as  its 
last  consequence,  (5)  ‘aap  is  not  a  proof’.  Since  (5)  is  the  contradictory 
of  (2),  (2)  must  be  false,  by  Consequentia  Mirabilis.  As  a  matter  of  pure 
deductive  logic,  the  Sceptic’s  aap  cannot  be  a  genuine  proof,  as  I  have 
remarked  more  than  once  in  our  previous  discussion.  No  genuine  proof 
of  the  non-existence  of  proof  can  exist.  Sextus  must  seize  the  first  horn  of 
the  dilemma,  and  admit  that  aap  is  not  a  proof.  He  can  still  insist,  per¬ 
haps,  that  aap,  although  definitely  non-demonstrative,  appears  persuasive 
to  him,  just  as  much  as  the  arguments  in  favour  of  proof,  but  he  can  no 
longer  hope  to  lead  the  dogmatist  to  Eiroyf);  for  the  dogmatist  will  never 
be  persuaded  by  aap  which  he  can  prove  to  be  non-demonstrative  (see  (a) 
above).  If  the  Sceptic,  mysteriously  (and  irrationally),  keeps  finding  aap 
persuasive  and  persists  in  a  mental  state  of  suspension  of  judgement  about 
the  existence  of  proof,  perhaps  it  would  be  impolite  to  accuse  him  of  either 
self- refutation  or  insincerity,  but  certainly  the  Sceptic  has  no  cure  left  for 
the  dogmatic  disease.  The  maximum  we  can  concede  to  Sextus  is  that  all 
his  talk  about  aaps  was  pointless:  he  and  the  dogmatist  have  achieved  only  a 
draw,  each  of  them  sticking  to  his  starting  position  (but  ‘neutral’  observers 
would  probably  object  that  the  Sceptic  has  achieved  this  alleged  draw  by 
giving  up  fighting  and  refusing  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  proper  dialectical 
exchange,  which,  therefore,  he  has  actually  lost). 

In  defence  of  the  Sceptic  one  might  argue  that,  as  I  have  maintained  in 
part  1,  chapter  6,  a  proof  by  cm  could  have  been  unavailable  in  the  ancient 
dogmatists’  logical  arsenal.  We  do  not  find  in  Sextus  (or  other  ancient 

154  The  Pyrrhonist,  on  the  contrary,  not  being  committed  to  these  standards,  can  reject  an  argument 
that  appears  unsound  (e.g.  a  sophism)  even  if  he  does  not  know  wherein  the  fallacy  lies  (cf.  PH 
2.250-3). 

155  For  an  analogous  analysis  of  the  dogmatist’s  (and  of  the  ‘non-mature’  Pyrrhonist’s)  attitude  toward 
the  net  of  Agrippa’s  five  tropes  of  suspension  of  judgement  cf.  Bailey  1990  and  2002:  257—64. 
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sources)  any  argument  against  aaps  clearly  based  on  cm  like  the  one  I 
have  suggested  above,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  dogmatists 
would  not  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  prove,  in  accordance 
with  their  own  high  standards,  that  aaps  were  not  proofs,  had  this  been 
possible  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  dogmatists  appeared  content  with 
submitting  to  the  Sceptic  a  dilemma  which  leaves  the  possibility  open  that 
aaps  are  demonstrative.  Although  not  unimpressive,  however,  an  argument 
exsilentio  such  as  this  one  is  not  decisive.  To  begin  with,  it  is  not  implausible 
that  in  his  account  Sextus  could  have  suppressed  dangerous  anti-sceptical 
objections.  Second,  I  suggest  that,  albeit  not  in  the  exact  form  of  cm,  we 
did  find  the  dogmatists  arguing  that  aap  cannot  be  a  proof: 

T109  Yes,  they  say,  but  the  argument  concluding  that  proof  does  not  exist,  if  it  is 
a  proof,  rejects  itself.  (M  8.479) 

Although  this  is  not  a  perspicuous  Consequentia  Mirabilis  concluding  the 
impossibility  that  aap  be  a  proof,  I  believe  that  conclusion  is  what  the 
argument  is  ultimately  intended  to  suggest.15*5  I  have  clarified  in  section 
14.3.4  above  that  this  self-rejection  charge  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  initial 
TrepiTpoTrf]  charge;  I  can  add  now  that  in  the  mouth  of  the  dogmatists 
it  is  not  simply  a  further  dialectical  manoeuvre  either.  In  other  words,  its 
point  cannot  be  only  that  if  the  Sceptics  say  that  aap  is  a  proof,  then  they 
are  also  implying,  by  self-application,  that  it  is  not  a  proof  (a  similar  point 
had  already  been  exploited  by  Sextus  to  his  own  advantage  earlier  at  8.472 
and  8.478  (tio8)).  On  my  reconstmction  T109  records  a  dogmatic  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  sceptical  aaps  cannot  be  paps;  whether  the  opacity  of  the 
formulation  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  dogmatists  themselves  (aild  perhaps  to 
those  features  of  their  logics  which  impeded  a  full-blown  proof  by  cm)  or 
to  Sextus  himself  is  impossible  to  divine. 

Must  we  conclude,  then,  that  the  Pyrrhonist’s  case  is  hopeless,  since  the 
dogmatist  had  a  conclusive  argument  to  establish  that  the  sceptical  aaps 
cannot  be  proofs?  My  answer  is,  emphatically,  ‘no’.  The  dogmatist  cannot 
limit  himself  to  saying  that  aap  cannot  be  proof,  because  if  it  were  a  proof, 
it  would  not  be  a  proof;  the  self-destruction  which  strikes  the  supposed 
demonstrativeness  of  aap  is  bound  to  infect  every  other  alleged  proof. 
The  attempt  to  prove  the  non-demonstrativeness  of  aap  by  some  form  of 

156  In  Castagnoli  2000  I  maintained,  I  believe  now  quite  unconvincingly,  that  the  unavailability  of 
cm  in  antiquity  might  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  dogmatist  from  arguing  that  aap  cannot 
be  demonstrative.  I  also  suggested  that  at  (and  thus  the  unsoundness  of  cm)  could  be  taken  to 
characterise  Chrysippus’  ouvdpTrjcns  without  committing  myself  to  the  genuine  Chrysippean 
endorsement  of  ct,  which  I  have  now  endorsed  in  part  I,  chapter  6. 
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reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  hypothesis  that  aap  is  a  proof  cannot  remain 
insulated,  as  the  dogmatists  wish;  in  Sextus’  hands  it  transforms  into  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  whole  dogmatic  conception  of  proof.  I  suggest 
that  Sextus’  compelling  reasons  must  have  been  those  I  have  introduced 
above:  if  the  dogmatist  is  unable  to  locate,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  logical 
standards,  any  specific  fault  in  the  aaps’  premisses  or  inferences,  then  he 
must  accept  that  aaps  are  sound  proofs  according  to  those  standards  but 
then,  since  aaps  conclude  that  no  sound  proof  exists,  the  whole  notion  of 
sound  proof  is  bracketed  with  them  (tiio).157  If  the  dogmatist’s  only  reason 
for  denying  the  otherwise  apparent  demonstrativeness  of  aaps  is  that  this 
entails  a  contradiction,  then  all  dogmatic  reasoning  becomes  suspect  too. 
Although  in  other  cases  there  might  not  be  an  obviously  unacceptable 
conclusion  to  unmask  the  flaws  of  an  argument,  the  dogmatic  standards 
to  judge  it  demonstrative  have  been  unmasked  as  utterly  unreliable. 

On  McPherran’s  interpretation,  the  final  argument  of  M  8  succeeds 
only  on  the  assumption  that  the  dogmatist  initially  fails  to  notice  the  self- 
refuting  character  of  pap  and,  following  Sextus’  lead,  condones  ‘extreme 
psychological  flexibility  in  respect  of  our  usual  determination  to  main¬ 
tain  diachronic  belief-consistency’;  ‘one  can  assent  first  to  “/>”  (“This  is  a 
sound  proof’)  and  then  to  “not -p”  (“This  is  not  a  sound  proof’)  without 
“cancelling”  the  memory  of  one’s  having  previously  assented  to  “p”  or  eras¬ 
ing  the  intellectual  consequences  of  that  assent’  (1987:  316).  My  proposal 
that  the  self-bracketing  of  aap  together  with  all  the  other  alleged  proofs 
is  best  understood  as  a  form  of  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  entire  dog¬ 
matic  conception  of  proof,  achieved  via  the  aap’s  indistinguishability  from 
respectable  dogmatic  proofs,  makes  McPherran’s  demand  unnecessary:  it  is 
not  in  virtue  of  the  Sceptics’  own  ‘exotic’  and  ‘primitive’  approach  to  logic 
and  argument  that  the  final  assent  to  not -p  does  not  erase  the  intellectual 
consequences  of  having  assented  to  p,  but  because  of  the  exquisite  structure 
of  an  argument  which  respectable  modern  logicians  would  accept  as  valid. 
Ultimately,  what  we  are  allowed  to  say  is  that  Sextus  accepts  and  embraces 
the  self-bracketing  of  aaps  only  in  the  measure  in  which  those  arguments 
are  not  his  arguments:  it  is  dogmatic  logic  that  expunges  itself,  since  the 
arguments  Sextus  levels  against  it  are  construed  and  assessed  in  accordance 
with  its  principles  and  rules. 

To  conclude  this  long  section,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  lay  down 
a  clarification  about  the  double  role  which  I  have  attributed  to  the 
TTspiypacpri  argument  as  built  at  the  end  of  Against  the  Logicians.  The 

157  For  a  general  attack  on  self-refutation  arguments  along  these  lines  cf  Stack  1983:  332—3. 
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protagonist  of  that  passage  is  the  Pyrrhonist;  it  is  the  Pyrrhonist  who  seizes 
the  second  horn  of  the  dogmatist’s  dilemma  (though  only  as  a  final  move 
on  the  dialectical  chessboard),  and  thus  gets  involved  in  the  self-bracketing 
of  aap.  And  self-bracketing  allows  him  to  resist  the  charge  of  TrepiTpOTrr] 
(thus  serving  a  defensive  role)  while  using  aap  to  conclude,  against  the 
dogmatist,  the  non-existence  of  any  proof  (including  aap  itself).  It  is  the 
Pyrrhonist  who  uses  aap  as  a  ladder  to  ascend  to  a  ‘high  place’,  and  then 
overturns  it;  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  dogmatist.  Where,  then,  is 
the  anti-dogmatic  side  of  the  irepiypatjjf]  argument  supposed  to  lie  after 
all?  Again:  we  know  that  the  Pyrrhonist  claims  to  be  already  in  the  desir¬ 
able  condition  of  Eiroyfi  about  the  existence  of  proof,  being  persuaded 
with  equal  force  by  the  aaps  and  by  the  dogmatic  arguments  in  favour  of 
proof.  Where  is  the  ladder  supposed  to  take  him,  then,  when  he  consents 
to  subscribe  to  the  second  horn  of  his  adversary’s  dilemma?  And  how  does 
the  dogmatist  enter  into  this  picture? 

The  ancient  Pyrrhonist  -  the  doctor  Sextus  reveals  -  is  not  only  a  skilled 
argument-weaver;  ‘being  philanthropic,  he  wishes  to  cure  by  argument,  as 
far  as  he  can,  the  conceit  and  rashness  of  the  dogmatists’  {PH  3.280).158 
The  Pyrrhonist  is  already  in.  the  sound  mental  condition  of  Eiroyf),  but 
from  such  high  ground  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  scornfully  gazing 
at  his  adversary,  stuck  in  the  wretched  lowlands  of  dogmatism;  he  chooses 
to  go  downhill,  just  for  a  few  moments,  and  to  show  the  dogmatist  a  path 
out  of  that  unhealthy  place. 

The  dogmatist,  poisoned  by  his  own  dogmatism,  is  strongly  attached 
to  his  stringent  logical  standards,  but  at  the  same  time  finds  himself  in 
the  uncomfortable  position  of  being  unable  to  devise  any  direct  argument 
to  establish  that  the  dangerous  aaps  are  not,  despite  appearances,  genuine 
proofs.159  The  Pyrrhonist,  philanthropically  descending  from  his  ‘high 
place’,160  shows  him  what  he  himself  realised  (and  put  into  practice)  in  his 
former  dogmatic  life:161  if  they  cannot  be  defused,  aaps  can  become  for 

158  6  (jketttikos  Sioc  to  c(>iAdv0pcoTros  elvai  Tqv  tcov  SoypaTiKcov  oiTpiv  te  Kai  TtpoTTETEiav  kotct 
Suvapiv  iaoGai  Aoyco  PouAetcci. 

159  It  is  likely  that  the  difficulty  encountered  in  defusing  aaps  is  itself  a  source  of  anxiety  (Tapayf)) 
for  the  dogmatist. 

160  The  descent  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Pyrrhonist ’s  choice  of  the  second  horn  of  the  dilemma  (‘aap 
is  a  proof’)  for  dialectical  purposes  (actually  the  mature  Pyrrhonist  suspends  his  judgement  about 
proof  and  the  demonstrativeness  of  aap,  and  therefore  stands  in  a  high  place).  Clearly  the  descent 
of  the  Pyrrhonist,  being  only  a  dialectical  and  pedagogical  move,  does  not  cause  him  to  lapse  back 
into  any  form  of  dogmatism,  not  even  temporarily..  This  is  not  to  deny  that  this  move  might  also 
have,  at  the  same  time,  the  function  of  confirming  and  strengthening  the  Sceptic’s  own  stance  of 
suspension  of  judgement  (cf.  Conway  and  Ward  1992:  210). 

161  Cf.  p.  277~8n82. 
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the  dogmatist  a  ladder,  safe  enough  to  scale  the  walls  of  dogmatism  and 
climb  to  a  better  place,  where  persuasion  of  the  non-existence  of  proof 
will  finally  counterbalance  the  opposite  belief  in  its  existence,  producing 
siroxf).  They  are  themselves  a  ‘dogmatic  ladder’  that  should  be  overturned 
as  soon  as  the  summit  has  been  reached,162  without  hesitation  or  regrets.163 
(Or,  adapting  McPherran’s  own  thought-provoking  metaphor,  they  are 
homeopathic  remedies  by  which  the  Pyrrhonist  cures  the  dogmatic  disease 
through  a  healthy  dose  of  self-purging  dogmatism.) 

What  for  the  mature  Pyrrhonist  is  the  last,  brilliant  move  in  a  dialectical 
contest  could  represent  for  the  dogmatist  the  first,  crucial  step  towards 
mental  health  and  Pyrrhonism. 

162  Unlike  Wittgenstein  (cf.  the  incipitof  part  in  on  p.  249),  of  course  Sextus  cannot  say  that  to  reach 
the  summit  amounts  to  ‘seeing  the  world  rightly’.  By  reaching  the  summit  and  kicking  away  the 
ladder  of  dogmatism,  however,  one  will  assume  what  appears  to  the  Sceptic  to  be  the  best  and 
happiest  attitude  (suspension  of  judgement)  towards  the  world  (cf.  PH  1.17:  scepticism  shows  ‘how 
it  is  possible  to  seem  to  live  correctly  (opGcbs)’). 

163  As  with  most  similes,  the  correspondence  between  the  comparanda  is  not  perfect  (and  this  con¬ 
tributes  to  making  similes  so  interesting  and  rewarding).  Just  one  question:  why  does  Sextus  say 
that  it  is  the  Sceptic  who  overturns  the  ladder?  aaps,  when  taken  as  proofs,  necessarily  eliminate 
themselves;  the  ladder  has  to  fall  down,  independently  of  the  Sceptic’s  will.  In  this  sense,  Sextus’ 
ladder  simile  differs  from  the  purgatives  and  fire  ones,  and  resembles  Augustine’s  ship  (T137  on 
pp.  342-3)  and  Buddha’s  raft  (p.  343nn6). 
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CHAPTER  15 

Scepticism  and  self-refutation:  looking  backwards 


In  the  last  chapter,  when  referring  to  Sextus  Empiricus’  defence  of  the 
consistency  of  the  Pyrrhonian  outlook  and,  notably,  to  the  dialectical 
manoeuvre  I  baptised  the  ‘iT£piypa<{)f]  argument’,  I  have  recurred  to  the 
term  ‘refined’  more  than  once.  My  choice  reflects  a  favourable  evaluation 
of  the  intrinsic  coherence  and  strength  of  Sextus’  dialectical  strategy,  but  it 
also  alludes  to  its  worth  relative  to  earlier,  less  mature  and  less  systematic 
attempts  at  vindicating  the  tenability  of  sceptical  positions.  Sextus  offers 
us,  I  believe,  the  best  condensate  of  at  least  five  centuries  of  self-refutation 
charges,  defences  and  counter-attacks  which  animated  the  debates  between 
the  ancient  sceptics1  and  their  adversaries.  By  tracking  back  the  few  surviv¬ 
ing  landmarks  of  the  earlier  stages  of  these  debates  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  to  understand  how  original  Sextus’  approach  was;  at  the  same 
time,  our  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  Sextus’  late  solution  will  be  a 
valuable  aid  in  illuminating  our  analysis. 

15. 1  REFLEXIVE  VS.  NON-REFLEXIVE  SCEPTICISM:  ATOMISTS, 
ACADEMICS  AND  STOICS 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  picturing  Democritus  as  a  proto-sceptic:  not 
surprisingly,  most  of  Democritus’  most  radical  disavowals  of  knowledge 
and  its  very  possibility  are  duly  reported  by  Sextus.2  Many  of  them  might 
appear  exposed  to  some  form  or  another  of  self- refutation  charge;  think,  for 
example,  of  slogans  like  ‘in  reality  we  know  nothing,  for  truth  is  in  an  abyss’3 

1  In  this  chapter  by  'sceptics’  I  shall  not  refer  narrowly  to  the  adherents  to  the  sceptical  Academy  or  to 
the  Pyrrhonian  tradition,  but,  more  generally,  to  all  those  who  propounded  theses  and  arguments 
which  came  to  be  interpreted,  it  does  not  matter  how  correctly  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  as, 
roughly  speaking,  ‘sceptical’. 

2  Notice,  however,  that  Sextus  himself  also  reports  that  Democritus  recognised  some  criteria  of  truth 
(cf.  M  7.139—40)  and  that  a  definite  denial  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge  amounts  to  negative 
meta-dogmatism  in  Sextus’  eyes.  For  the  difference  between  the  Pyrrhonian  and  the  Democritean 
use  of  ou(6ev)  paAAov  cf.  p.  267053. 

3  £TEp  Se  ouSev  i'crpEv  ev  (3u0cjb  yap  13  aAp0Eia. 
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(DK68B117)  and  ‘in  reality  we  know  nothing  about  anything’4  (DK68B7).  In 
this  chapter  we  shall  observe  similarly  unqualified  claims  come  under  the 
dogmatic  fire  and  we  shall  try  to  understand  what  kind  of  self-refutation 
was  thought  to  be  involved.  Before  then,  however,  it  is  worth  recalling 
that  the  bulk  of  our  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  Democritus  himself 
somehow  delimited  the  scope  of  these  sceptical  generalisations  to  sensory 
experience  and  that  his  condemnations  of  the  senses  were  themselves  far 
from  being  as  univocal  as  they  might  appear. 5 

Certainly  Democritus  was  well  aware  that  scepticism  need  not  be  global 
to  invite  charges  of  self-refutation:  for,  as  Galen  reports  in  his  polemic 
against  the  rationalist  doctors,  an  argument  (Aoyos) 

tii6  cannot  even  start  without  evidence:  how  could  it  be  credible  if  it  attacks  that 
from  which  it  has  taken  its  beginnings?  Democritus  too  knew  this:  when  he 
had  criticised  the  senses,  saying  ‘by  convention  colour,  by  convention  sweet, 
by  convention  bitter,  but  in  reality  atoms  and  void’,  he  had  the  senses  reply 
to  the  intellect  as  follows:  ‘Wretched  mind,  taking  your  evidence  from  us 
you  throw  us  down  (qgeas  Kcrraf3dAAEis)?  Our  downthrow  would  be  your 
downfall!  (iTTcogd  toi  to  KaTdpAqiJa)’6  (DK68B125) 

The  loss  of  the  broader  context  makes  it  difficult  to  diagnose  with  precision 
and  confidence  the  logic  underlying  the  senses’  complaint  here;  however, 
some  speculation  on  its  rough  outline  can  be  attempted,  with  no  pre¬ 
tension  that  it  is  the  only  possible  one  compatible  with  our  multifaceted 
Democritean  evidence.  The  senses  present  us  with  a  reality  with  a  rich 
texture  of  secondary  qualities  (colours,  sounds,  smells . .  . ),  but  Democri¬ 
tus’  atomistic  theory  reveals  that  such  qualities  are  not  real,  because  the 
only  real  constituents  of  the  world  are  atoms  and  void;  neither  of  them  is 
characterised  by  those  qualities,  but  by  different  properties  to  which  those 
qualities  are  fully  reducible.7  In  some  way,  then,  the  atomistic  elimina- 
tivism  devised  by  the  intellect  suggests  that  the  senses  are  mistaken,  or  at 
least  potentially  misleading  (a  point  epitomised  in  the  first  half  of  Dem¬ 
ocritus’  notorious  dictum-,  ‘by  convention  colour,  by  convention  sweet,  by 

4  ETErj  OuSev  ICTpEV  TTEpi  ouSevos. 

5  For  Aristotle’s  testimony  on  Democritus  as  a  supporter  of  the  thesis  that  all  sense-impressions  are 
true,  and  attempts  to  reconcile  it  with  the  evidence  on  Democritus’  scepticism  about  the  senses  cf. 
McKim  1984,  Lee  2005:  189-200. 

6  ouS’  ap£acr0ai  Suvarai  Tps  svapyEias  xwP'S>  toos  &v  outos  ttkttos  sip,  nap’ fjs  EAa|3E  tccs  apx<ks> 
koto  TauTps  OpacruvopEvos;  toOto  xai  AppoxpiTos  eIScos,  ottote  ra  c(>aiv6pEva  5ifi|3aAE,  vopcoi 
Xpoif),  vopcoi  yAuxu,  vopcoi  irixpov,  Efimov,  ETEpi  6’  aTopa  xai  xevov,  ETroipoE  tccs  aiaOpaEis 
AEyouaas  trpos  Tpv  Siavoiav  outcos-  TaAaiva  4>ppv,  Trap’  ppscov  Aa(3o0aa  tccs  iricrTEis  ppEas 
KaTa(3aAAEis;  irToopa  toi  to  xaTa|3Appa. 

7  For  in-depth  study  of  Democritus’  conception  of  perception,  secondary  qualities  and  their  status  see 
Lee  2005:  ch.  8. 
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convention  bitter’).8  The  senses’  harsh  rejoinder  is  that,  since  the  atomistic 
theory  is  built,  ultimately,  on  the  basis  of  sensory  evidence,  if  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  senses  is  shaken,  then  the  credibility  of  the  whole  theoretical 
building  is  equally  shaken.9  Democritus’  wrestling  metaphor  is  the  same 
as  we  encountered  in  the  Euthydemus  passages  T2  and  T3  in  chapter  4  in 
part  1:  at  the  very  moment  at  which  the  senses’  trustworthiness  should  be 
thrown  down  by  the  intellect’s  assault,  the  intellect  would  bite  the  dust  of 
the  philosophical  arena  together  with  the  senses  in  a  lethal  embrace.  But 
can  such  an  argument,  by  itself,  establish  that  the  senses  are  reliable  means 
to  the  discovery  of  intrinsic  features  of  reality?  No,  of  course  it  cannot:  but 
it  shows  that  no  credible  theory  about  the  world  can  take  its  evidence  from 
the  senses  and  at  the  same  time  convincingly  discredit  them.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  know  what  the  mind’s  reply  (if  any)  would  have  been  accord¬ 
ing  to  Democritus:  speculation  here  risks  becoming  even  wilder.  Suppose, 
however,  that  at  least  part  of  the  evidence  the  mind  had  allegedly  borrowed 
from  the  senses  in  constructing  its  atomistic  physics  were  our  everyday 
experience  of  the  existence  of  plurality,  motion,  coming-to-be  and  passing- 
away,  to  vindicate  which,  against  Eleatism,  that  theory  had  been  devised 
(in  partial  observance,  though,  ofEleatic  strictures);10  the  mind  might  have 
replied  that  its  specific  attack  on  the  per  se  reality  of  secondary  qualities 
was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  condemnation  of  the  value  of  senses  tout 
court ,  but  only  as  a  qualified  dismissal  of  some  sense-data  (qualified  because 
Democritus’  main  point  seems  to  be  that  secondary  qualities  should  not 
populate  our  basic  ontology,  which  certainly  does  not  mean  that  they  do 

8  I  cannot  see  any  clue  in  tii6  in  support  of  Hankinson’s  suggestion  that  the  intellect’s  argument 
against  the  senses  has  itself  the  form  of  a  -rrEpiTpoTrf):  ‘the  reports  of  the  senses  are  false  (since  if  they 
are  true,  they  are  false,  and  hence  they  are  false) ...  if  if p  then  not-y>,  then  not-/)  is  a  theorem  of 
propositional  logic’  (1995:  44).  Note  also  the  identification  (in  my  opinion  incorrect)  of  TtEpiTpoTtf) 
with  Comequentia  Mirabilis. 

9  Baldes’  (1981:  34)  different  account  of  the  kernel  of  the  argument  (‘if  the  empirical  base  is  false, 
atomism  is  false’)  makes  it  a  tiotisequitur.  of  course  the  conclusions  of  a  theory  based  on  false 
evidence  can  still  be  true.  For  an  echo  of  Democritus’  argument  cf.  S.E.  M  8.56. 

10  Cf.  e.g.  Arist.  GC  1.8,  325323—31.  Taylor  suggests  the  further  point  that  some  features  of  atoms 

were  introduced  by  analogy  with  macroscopic  objects:  ‘the  atoms  themselves  and  their  motion 
and  inter-action  were  described  in  terms  whose  primary  application  is  to  the  macroscopic  world 
revealed  to  the  senses,  not  only  in  that  such  adjectives  as  “round”,  “sharp”,  “impenetrable”,  and 
“regularly-moving”,  which  derive  their  sense,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  world  of  experience, 

were  applied  to  them,  but  that  the  mechanical  processes  observed  to  govern  the  macroscopic  world 

were  assumed  to  operate  in  the  microscopic  world  also,  e.g.  the  assumption  that  in  the  original 
cosmic  whirl  the  larger  atoms  would  collect  together  and  the  smaller  apart  from  them  depends  on 
the  assumption  that  their  behaviour  reproduces  that  of  grains  in  a  rotating  sieve,  while  the  whirl 
was  conceived  on  the  analogy  of  an  eddy  of  wind  or  water,  in  which  the  lighter  atoms  are  thrown 
out  to  the  circumference,  while  the  others  remain  in  the  centre.’  (1967:  20)  Cf.  also  Arist.  GC  1.2, 
3i5b9-n. 
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not  play  some  ineliminable  subjective  role  in  our  lives).11  However,  such 
a  line  of  defence  would  not  be  unproblematic:  with  an  ‘indifference  argu¬ 
ment’  typical  of  the  Democritean  arsenal,12  the  senses  might  have  asked  on 
what  basis  the  mind  felt  entitled  to  trust  some  of  their  reports  more  than 
others:  if  the  senses  are  revealed  to  be  misleading  (at  least  in  some  measure) 
about  secondary  qualities,  why  should  they  not  be  equally  misleading  with 
regard  to  phenomena  such  as  plurality  and  motion? 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  safer  exegetical  terrain  of  the  senses’  self¬ 
refutation  charge  in  tii6.  I  have  noted  above  that  the  charge  does  not 
seem  to  prove  that  the  senses  must  be  in  fact  reliable  means  to  knowledge 
of  reality,  or  that  any  theory  discrediting  them  must  be  false:  the  charge 
shows  the  untenability  of  any  sense-based  theory  leading  to  conclusions 
which  undermine,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  credibility  of  the  senses.13 
How  would  such  a  theory  be  self-refuting?  If  we  apply  the  distinction 
which  I  drew  in  part  n,  chapter  10,  the  senses’  argument  not  only  does 
not  amount  to  a  pragmatic  self-refutation  charge,  but  it  does  not  follow 
the  typical  dialectical  pattern  of  ad  hominem  reversal  either:  the  charge 
is  not  that,  since  the  intellect  has  helped  itself  with  sensory  evidence  to 
construct  its  theory,  it  is  thereby  committed  to  admitting  the  reliability  of 
the  senses,  thus  contradicting  some  of  its  own  theoretical  conclusions.  The 
charge  in  tii6  is  more  reminiscent  of  that  form  of ‘self-elimination  without 
residues’  which  Sextus  would  describe  as  self-bracketing  or  self-purging 
(cf.  chapter  14):  if  the  senses  were  proved  to  be  unreliable,  as  the  intellect 

11  dk68bii  attests  that  knowledge  through  the  senses,  although  ‘bastard’  or  ‘dark’,  and  certainly  inad¬ 
equate,  still  merits  the  name  of  knowledge.  Kirk,  Raven  and  Schofield  suggest  that  Democritus’ 
answer  would  have  been  that,  actually,  the  intellect  did  not  start  taking  its  evidence  from  the 
senses:  ‘he  would  have  envisaged  the  mind  as  replying . . .  :  “Not  so.  You  tell  us  very  few  truths 
about  the  world  (except  that  it  contains  many  things  in  motion).  In  particular,  you  tell  us  nothing 
objectively  true  about  what  individual  things  are  like  . . .  But  you  do  confirm  the  truth  of  the  theory 
of  atoms  and  void  which  I  have  worked  out  using  the  genuine  sort  of  judgement  constituted  by 
a  priori  Eleatic  reasoning’”  (1983:  412—13).  Barnes  suggests  that  Democritus  had  no  solution  to  the 
problem  he  posed,  and  thus  his  scepticism  was  genuine  and  involved  both  senses  and  intellect 
(1982a:  559—64).  Taylor  believes  that  some  (milder)  form  of  scepticism,  consisting  in  the  awareness 
of  the  impossibility  of  certain  knowledge,  given  the  weakness  of  the  ‘controllers’  of  the  theory, 
i.e.  the  senses,  was  Democritus’  own  conclusion  (1967:  22—4).  According  to  Baldes  (1981:  34), 
Democritus  ‘spoke  against  giving  such  empirical  statements  ontological  significance’,  but  ‘did  not 
thereby  kick  the  props  out  from  under  either  empirical  statements  or  his  atomism’:  this  solution 
appears  weak,  since  the  problem  is  that  the  empirical  evidence  is  supposedly  used  to  found  the 
ontology  of  atomism,  and  thus  should  have  some  ‘ontological  significance’.  On  Democritus’  episte¬ 
mology  and  the  broad  question  of  whether  Democritus  was  a  sceptic  cf.  also  Curd  2001,  Lee  2005: 
ch.  9. 

12  On  indifference  arguments  cf.  Makin  1993. 

13  This  conclusion  might  be  extended  to  any  theory  undermining  the  credibility  of  the  senses  on  the 
assumption  that  any  theory  must  be,  to  some  extent,  ‘sense-based’. 
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complains,  the  reliability  of  the  intellect  would  also  be  undermined  at  the 
same  time,  but  this  would  not  leave  the  intellect  (and  us)  automatically 
committed  to  the  reliability  of  the  senses  or  any  other  criterion  of  truth.14 
Of  course  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  senses’  argument  is  to  clarify  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  its  own  downfall  (and  sceptical  paralysis),  the  intellect  is  expected 
to  revise  its  own  dangerous  conclusions  concerning  the  senses/5  but  this  is 
a  possible  (and,  for  the  senses,  desirable)  way  out  of  the  ‘self-downthrow’ 
charge,  and  not  an  integral  part  of  it. 

The  same  difference  between  the  two  logical  patterns  of  reversal  and  self¬ 
elimination  emerges  with  clarity  if  we  compare  two  passages  we  analysed 
in  part  n,  T52  and  T53  (pp.  166-7),  with  the  following  two: 

T117  But  the  argument  which  gets  its  credibility  from  things  apparent,  in  the  act 
of  attacking  these,  rejects  (ctuveKpdAAei)  itself  as  well.16  (S.E.  M  8.364) 

tii8  So  in  the  course  of  his  [sc.  Dionysius’]  attack  against  our  argument,  to  show 
that  in  its  underlying  nature  the  sun  is  large  he  himself  uses  an  inference  of  the 
following  kind ...  his  argument,  based  on  similarity  (kotcx  Try  opoiOTTyra) 
with  things  in  our  experience,  will  be  similarly  overturned  (&vaTpaTrf|CTETo) 
if  the  similarity  method  is  not  cogent.17  (Phld .  Sign.  10, 1—26) 

The  charge  here  is  not  one  of  TTEpiTpomr);18  unlike  in  T52  and  T53  the 
problem  envisaged  here  is  not  that  by  building  one’s  argument,  respec¬ 
tively,  on  evident  premisses  or  inferences  based  on  similarity  one  is  thereby 
unwittingly  committing  oneself  to  the  reliability  of  these,  contradicting 
one’s  intended  conclusion  (i.e.  the  denial  of  that  reliability).  The  present 
point  is  that  the  purported  conclusion  will  end  up  having  disastrous  reper¬ 
cussions  on  the  argument  itself:  if  the  unreliability  of  (Jjoavopeva  and  of  the 
similarity  method  were  concluded,  then  the  reliability  of  the  arguments 
leading  to  these  very  conclusions  (and  the  credibility  of  their  proponents) 

14  Unlike  the  case  of  paps,  the  application  of  the  intellect’s  conclusions  to  the  intellect  itself  is  indirect; 
by  applying  to  the  senses,  they  also  unwittingly  apply  to  the  intellect,  which  takes  its  evidence  from 
the  senses. 

15  We  might  say  that  in  Democritus’  argument  the  dogmatic  intellect  is  not  expected  to  become 
Pyrrhonian,  i.e.  to  embrace  happily  its  own  self-bracketing  (unless  one  decides  to  read  tii6,  a  la 
Barnes,  as  a  testimony  of  full-blown  Democritean  scepticism). 

16  &AA’  6  Aoyos  ek  tcov  cjjaivopsvcov  Tpv  tricrTiv  Aap(3avcov  ev  tco  touto  kiveTv  Kai  eccutov  cjuvek- 
pdAAei. 

17  OUTGOS  Se  KEIVGOV  TOV  T)PET£poV  A6yOV  CCUTOS  UTTEp  TOU  MEyCCV  eTvCU  TOV  f|AlOV  KCCTCC  TO  U7TOKE1- 
pevov  ToiauT'Q  Kporrai  crr|p£icbcr£i ...  6  Aoyos  outou  Kcrrcx  tt)v  6poi6tt)tcc  tt)v  Ttpos  tcx  Trap’  f)piv 
EpEUVCbpEVOS  opoicos  dvaTpatTlyTET’  ElTTEp  OUK  8CTT1V  6  KOTCX  TT]V  opoiOTTyra  TpOTTOS 
avayKaoTiKOs. 

18  Pace  McPherran  (1987:  293-4),  who  catalogues  T117  as  a  case  of  pragmatic  self-refutation,  and  Allen 
(1998:  336-7),  who  treats  T53  and  tii8  in  the  same  way,  as  ‘reversal’  arguments. 
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would  also  be  overturned  at  the  same  time.19  TI17S  vocabulary  is  of  course 
reminiscent  of  that  of  tii6,2°  but  Sextus’  choice  of  the  compound  ctuvek- 
(3ocAAeiv  instead  of  Democritus’  KaTaf3aAA£iv  also  reminds  us  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  passage  of  Against  the  Logicians  which  we  have  scrutinised  in  chapter 
14  (especially  T109).  The  broad  context  of  the  two  Sextan  passages  is 
interestingly  parallel:  first  a  charge  of  TrepiTpoirfi  is  levelled  (. M  8.360-1 

19  To  defend  their  view  that  the  sun  is  as  large  as  it  appears  (‘perhaps  a  foot  wide’;  cf.  Cic.  Fin.  1.20)  the 
Epicureans  use  an  argument  based  on  inference  from  ‘partial  analogy’  (eth  pEpous  avaAoyicrpos): 
the  sun  differs  from  all  the  other  things,  for  which,  by  increase  of  the  distance,  magnitude  and 
brightness  decrease,  just  as  the  magnet,  unlike  everything  else,  alone  draws  iron  (9,  8—37).  Dionysius 
uses  an  analogical  argument  (‘Things  in  our  experience  that  make  a  slow  reappearance  from  behind 
objects  that  hide  them  do  so  either  because  they  move  slowly  or  because  their  size  is  very  great;  but 
the  sun  does  not  move  slowly’)  to  establish  the  opposite  conclusion  that  the  sun  is  far  larger  than  it 
appears,  and  thus  undermine  the  reliability  of  similarity.  Philodemus  protests  that  if  the  reliability  of 
the  method  of  similarity  is  undermined,  then  Dionysius’  argument  must  be  itself  unreliable  (notice 
how  the  possibility  that  the  method  of  similarity  is  assumed  by  Dionysius  only  for  its  reductio  ad 
absurdum  is  ignored  here,  just  as  it  was  ignored  in  T52  and  T53) . 

20  For  another  passage  clearly  inspired  by  Democritus’  fragment  125,  most  likely  through  Epicurus’ 
medium,  cf.  Lucretius  DRN  4.482—5:  ‘Then,  what  must  be  held  in  more  trust  than  the  senses?  Or 
will  reason,  sprung  from  false  sense-perception,  have  the  power  to  speak  against  them,  when  it  is 
completely  derived  from  the  senses?  If  they  are  not  true,  then  all  reason  becomes  false  too’  ( Quid 
maiore  fide porro  quam  sensus  baberi  I  debet?  An  ab  sensu  falso  ratio  orta  valebit  /  dicere  eos  contra,  quae 
tot  a  ab  sensibus  orta  est?/ Qui  nisi  sunt  veri,  ratio  quoque  falsa  jit  omtiis) .  For  analogous  argumentative 
patterns  cf.  also  Cic.  Luc.  44:  ‘Therefore,  if  a  reasoning  which  has  started  and  progressed  from  things 
apprehended  and  perceived  concludes  that  nothing  can  be  apprehended,  what  could  be  found  that 
is  more  self-conflicting?’  ( Ergo  si  rebus  comprensis  et  perceptis  tiisa  et  progressa  ratio  hoc  ejficiet,  nihil 
posse  comprebendi,  quid  potest  reperiri  quod  ipsum  sibi  repugnet  magis?)  and  Cic.  Fin.  1.64. 

For  an  interesting  variant  on  Democritus’  argument  in  tii6  cf.  Aristocles’  criticism  of  Melissus’ 
reductio  argument  against  the  reliability  of  the  senses  in  fr.  8  (Eus.  PE  14.17.6—8): 

vuvi  Se  touto  Kai  to  aTOTTGOTaTov  ecjtiv  aypijaTous  yap  crrroifjalvovTES  atrrds  tco  Aoycp  tois 
Epyois  tcx  [jdAicrTa  xpcopsvoi  SiaTsAouatv  auTals.  6  ys  toi  MeAicjctos  £0eAcov  EinSEiKvuvai,  Sioti 
tcov  c(>aivop£vcov  Kai  ev  ocpsi  toutcov  ouSev  eit|  tco  ovti,  81a  tuv  c(>aivop£vcov  aTroSEiKvucnv 
auTcbv . . .  touto  Se  Kai  aAAa  ttoAAcx  ToiauTa  AEyovTos  outou  Kai  paAa  e’ikotcos  ettuQeto  tis 
av  TAp  oOv  oti  0Eppov  ectti  KatTEiTa  touto  yivETai  cpuypdv,  ouk  aioGouEvos  eyvcos;  opoicos 
Se  Kai  Trspi  tcov  aAAcov.  otrsp  yap  Ecf>r|v,  EUpE0Eni  av  ouSev  aAA’  f|  tccs  aia0f)O£is  avaipcov  Kai 
sAEyycov  Sia  to  paAiaTa  ttictteueiv  auTals. 

Now  this  is  also  the  most  absurd  thing:  while  asserting  by  argument  that  [the  senses]  are  useless, 
in  practice  they  continually  rely  heavily  upon  them.  An  d  Melissus,  who  wants  to  show  why  none 
of  the  phenomena  and  the  things  we  see  exists  in  reality,  proves  it  by  means  of  the  phenomena 
themselves  . . .  When  he  says  these  things  [sc.  Melissus’  attack  on  the  senses  in  DK30B8],  and  many 
more  of  the  same  kind,  one  might  reasonably  enough  ask  him:  ‘Was  it  not  by  the  senses,  then,  that 
you  have  come  to  know  that  what  is  now  hot  later  becomes  cold?’  And  similarly  also  in  the  other 
cases.  For,  as  I  have  said,  he  will  be  found  to  be  eliminating  and  refuting  (avaipcov  Kai  EAeyycov) 
the  senses  by  means  of  a  strong  trust  in  them. 

Unlike  the  ‘wretched  mind’  in  tii6,  Melissus  is  not  charged  with  using  the  senses  to  build  the 
foundations  and  basic  concepts  of  a  philosophical  theory  (monism)  which  denies  the  reliability  of 
the  senses,  but  with  using  the  senses  (in  particular  the  observation  of  constant  perceptual  change) 
to  attack  the  senses  themselves.  But  in  this  way  Aristocles  is  clearly  missing  the  point  of  Melissus’ 
argument,  which  is  meant  to  be  a  sort  of  reductio  of  the  reliability  of  the  senses  (for  discussion  of 
Melissus’  fragment  and  Aristocles’  argument  and  its  shortcomings  cf.  Barnes  1982a:  298—302). 
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(T52)  and  M  8.463-4  (T103)),  then  Sextus  pleads  not  guilty  because  of  his 
attitude  of  suspension  of  judgement  towards  the  conflicting  appearances 
he  sets  in  opposition  ( M  8.362-3  and  M  8.477  (T107)),  and  finally  the 
dogmatist  protests  that  the  Sceptics  argument  is  exposed  to  self- rejection 
(M 8.364  (T117)  and  M 8.479  (T109)),  and  not,  again,  to  reversal.21 

The  kernel  of  T117  and  tii8,  like  that  of  T109  and  unlike  that  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  TTepiTpoTrfi  passages  T52  and  T53  (and  T103),  lies  in  reflexivity: 
the  conclusions  of  those  arguments  also  apply  to  the  arguments,  and  so 
(indirectly)  to  themselves  as  well,  by  targeting  the  premisses  and  methods 
of  inference  adopted.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  relevant  Hellenistic 
writings  is  lost,  our  extant  sources  suggest  that  the  question  as  to  whether 
one’s  sceptical  claims  do  or  do  not  apply  to  themselves,  and  of  what  risks 
underlie  both  options,  was  central  in  the  debate  between  sceptics  and 
dogmatists. 

Let  us  start  from  a  renowned  Lucretian  passage: 

TI19  Now,  if  someone  thinks  that  nothing  is  known,  he  does  not  even  know 
whether  that  can  be  known,  since  he  admits  to  knowing  nothing. 

I  shall  therefore  refrain  frotn  arguing  my  case  against  this  man 

who  has  himself  stood  with  his  own  head  in  his  footprints.22  (DRN  4.469— yx) 

These  lines,  and  in  particular  the  last  one,  have  puzzled  editors  and  inter¬ 
preters  for  a  long  time,23  until  Burnyeat  (1978)  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  they  express  some  kind  of  self-refutation  charge  against  the  Scep¬ 
tic.  The  final  image  does  not  refer  to  any  otherwise  unattested  proverbial 
saying,  but  is  most  likely  Lucretius’  own  imaginative  poetic  transposition 
into  Latin  of  the  literal  meaning  of  Epicurus’  Greek  phrase  TrepiKOCTCO 
TpsTTETOQ  (cf.  T46  on  p.  148):  the  Sceptic  who  thinks  and  claims  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  is  depicted  as  ending  up  ‘with  his  own  head  in  his  footprints’, 
i.e.  facing  backwards  (Trepi)  as  well  as  upside  down  (koctgo).  This  awkward 
position  might  be  the  result  of  some  gymnastic  move  or  acrobatic  con¬ 
tortion,  as  Burnyeat  (1978:  198)  suggests;24  alternatively,  Lucretius’  phrase 
might  allude  to  the  position  in  which  ancient  wrestlers  were  forced  by  their 
opponents  through  a  technique  which,  as  I  have  conjecturally  suggested  on 

21  Sextus’  reply  to  the  self-rejection  charge  is  different  in  the  two  cases,  however. 

22  Denique  nil  sciri  siquis  put  at,  id  quoque  nescit 
an  sciri  possit,  quoniam  nil  scire  fatetur. 

Hunc  igitur  contra  mitt  am  contendere  causam, 
qui  capite  ipse  suo  in  statuit  vestigia  sese. 

23  For  detailed  discussion  of  the  previous  literature  on  the  passage  cf.  Burnyeat  1978: 197—200. 

24  Sedley  has  convincingly  argued  that  a  good  reason  for  retaining  suo  at  line  472,  resisting  the  nor¬ 
malising  emendation  to  sua  adopted  by  most  editors  since  Lachmann,  is  that  Lucretius  might  be 
consciously  deploying  ‘syntactical  onomatopoiea’:  ‘intellectual  contortion  is  symbolised  by  con¬ 
torted  grammar,  with  the  proper  order  statuit  in  reversed  in  defiance  of  basic  syntax’  (1998:  47). 
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p.  156,  could  have  been  labelled  TrepiKaTCO  TpEireiv.  Consider  for  example 
the  kind  of  heave  represented  by  the  bronze  figurine  on  p.  158:  besides  being 
upside  down,  the  heaved  wrestler  is  probably  about  to  end  up  with  ‘his 
own  head  in  his  footprints’.  Either  way,  the  Sceptic  is  portrayed  as  someone 
who  forces  himself  into  that  embarrassing  inverted  position,  without  any 
intervention  of  his  opponent  (‘I  shall  therefore  refrain  from  arguing  my 
case  against  this  man’). 

But  howdoes  the  Sceptic  condemn  himself  to  reversal?  Let  us  reconstruct 
the  argument  underlying  TI19  step  by  step: 

(1)  Nothing  is  known 

(2)  Therefore,  the  Sceptic  does  not  know 
anything 

(3)  Therefore,  the  Sceptic  does  not  even 
know  whether  it  can  be  known  that 
nothing  is  known 

In  virtue  of  his  claim  (1)  the  Sceptic  is  implicitly  admitting  not  only 
(2)  that  he  himself  does  not  have  knowledge  of  anything,  including  the 
thesis  he  has  just  advanced,  but  also  (3)  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
that  thesis  can  be  known  at  all  (and  not  simply  whether  that  thesis  is 
true). 

Does  this  admission  amount  to  a  falsification  of  the  proposition  ‘Noth¬ 
ing  is  known’?  The  answer  is,  obviously,  ‘no’:  the  fact  that  the  Sceptic  must 
coherently  admit  that  he  does  not  know  whether  that  proposition  is  true, 
and  even  allow  the  possibility  that  this  cannot  be  known  at  all,  neither 
implies  the  falsehood  of  that  proposition  nor  dialectically  forces  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  it  is  false.  Burnyeat  emphasises  this  point,  but  since  he  supposes 
that  any  TteptTpoTrrj  argument  must  have  as  its  conclusion  the  falsehood 
of  the  reversed  thesis,  he  feels  obliged  to  explain  why  the  reversal  imagery 
occurs  here.  His  solution  is  that  given  the  dialectical  background  presup¬ 
posed  by  Lucretius’  discussion,  to  admit  that  one  does  not  know  one’s 
thesis  to  be  true25  is  the  same  as  withdrawing  from  the  fight  and  conceding 
victory  to  one’s  opponent,  since  ‘no  sense  is  left  for  one’s  furnishing  reason, 

25  I  have  suggested  above  that  Lucretius’  precise  wording  seems  to  indicate  something  different:  the 
Sceptic’s  admission  that  he  does  not  know  whether  his  thesis  can  be  known.  For  simplifications  of 
the  Sceptic’s  admission  analogous  to  Burnyeat ’s  (‘must  in  consistency  admit  he  does  not  know  even 
this,  that  he  knows  nothing’  (1978:  205))  cf.  Bailey  1947:  vol.  hi,  1237  (‘a  man  who  thinks  that 
nothing  can  be  known  does  not  even  know  whether  knowledge  is  possible’),  Brunschwig  1996: 
22n7,  Sedley  1998:  87  (‘the  sceptic’s  thesis  undermines  his  own  commitment  to  it,  in  that  he  cannot 
claim  to  know  whether  it  is  true’),  and  Godwin’s  largely  inexact  translation  (‘Then  again,  anyone 
who  thinks  that  nothing  is  known  is  also  incapable  of  knowing  whether  his  ignorance  is  known  either , 
since  he  admits  to  knowing  nothing’  (1986:  37,  italics  mine)). 


Sceptic’s  thesis 
from  (1) 

from  (2) 
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evidence  or  proof  for’  one’s  thesis  (1978:  206);  this,  in  turn,  is  tantamount 
to  conceding  the  truth  of  one’s  opponent’s  thesis  and  thus  the  falsehood 
of  one’s  own.  If  this  is  Lucretius’  implicit  line  of  reasoning  in  TI19,  it  is  far 
from  unassailable:  even  if  admittedly  I  do  not  know  whether  p  is  true,  it  still 
appears  perfectly  sensible  on  my  part  to  put  forward  plausible  reasons  and 
arguments  in  favour  of p ,  to  decide  together  with  my  interlocutor  whether 
they  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  p ,  and  thus  make  p  known  to  us, 
or  at  least  to  counterbalance  the  opposite  reasons  and  arguments  for  not -p. 

To  bar  this  possibility  tacitly  appears  an  unwarranted  move,  and  even  more 
so  to  interpret  any  disavowal  of  knowledge  that  p  as  an  admission  of  the 
truth  of  not -p. 

This  is  not  to  claim  that  Burnyeat’s  reconstruction  must  be  incorrect: 
this  would  not  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  encounter  a  self-refutation 
charge  tacitly  relying  on  some  kind  of  question-begging  presupposition.26 
None  the  less,  a  slightly  different  interpretation  is  possible.  Even  granting 
Burnyeat’s  persuasive  suggestion  that  Lucretius  is  giving  us  a  one-line 
picturesque  representation  of  the  Epicurean  TrepiKOCTCO  Tpeireiv  jargon,  and 
that  in  the  Hellenistic  period  the  TrepiTpoiTf]  vocabulary  usually  suggested 
a  reversal  into  the  explicit  admission  of  the  contradictory  of  one’s  original 
thesis,  we  can  still  suppose  that  in  TI19  Lucretius  meant  to  convey  the 
looser  and  weaker  point  that  the  Sceptic  is  unable  to  defend  his  own 
position  without  the  further  implication  that  he  is  thereby  committed  to 
his  adversary’s.  In  other  words,  the  image  might  be  meant  to  depict  the 
Sceptic’s  self-defeat  and  retreat  from  the  dialectical  arena  as  soon  as  (and  as 
a  consequence  of  the  very  fact  that)  he  advances  the  thesis  that  nothing  is 
known  (he  heads  back  to  where  he  comes  from,  since  his  head  is  stuck  in 
his  vestigia),  and  his  incapacity  to  engage  in  serious  dialectic  and  stand  by 
his  thesis  facing  opposition  (he  is  no  longer  looking  in  the  direction  of  his 
interlocutor).  In  this  case  the  Sceptic’s  tumble  away  from  commitment  to 
what  he  says  should  not  be  taken  as  a  conversion  towards  something  else 
definite,  i.e.  his  adversary’s  opposite  position. 

The  Sceptic  is  not  worth  taking  seriously  and  arguing  against,  not 
necessarily  because  he  is  already  unwittingly  bound  to  your  own  opposite 
position,  but  because  he  is  innocuous,  since  he  cannot  make  any  serious 
effort  to  undermine  it  which  is  not  based  on  avowed  knowledge.  In  light 
of  what  I  have  suggested  above  and  of  the  kind  of  noncommittal  dialectical 
strategies  open  to  the  Sceptic  which  we  have  analysed  in  chapter  14,  this  is 

16  Notice  that  on  Burnyeat’s  reconstruction  Lucretius’  T119  would  be  very  similar  to  the  Sextan  passages 

in  which  the  charge  of  TTEpiTpoirq  appears  to  include  the  first  horn  of  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas, 

i.e.  unconvincing  bare  assertion  (cf.  pp.  164-5  and  175-6). 
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already  a  very  dubious  consequence  to  force  upon  the  Sceptic,  but  arguably 
less  so  than  the  supposition  that  he  is  involuntarily  conceding  the  truth 
of  his  opponent’s  view  when  implicitly  admitting  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  ‘his’  is  true  or  can  be  known  to  be  true.  Lucretius’  exact  wording  in 
TI19  (‘he  does  not  even  know  whether  that  [sc.  that  nothing  is  known]  can 
be  known’)  might  play  some  role  here:  it  is  one  thing  to  debate  and  even 
support  a  thesis  which  you  admit  you  do  not  know  to  be  true,  but  about 
which  you  know  that,  if  it  were  true,  it  could  be  known  to  be  so,  another  to 
debate  a  thesis  of  which  you  do  not  even  know  whether  knowledge  can  ever 
be  attained.  I  believe  that  in  the  latter  case  there  is  still  room  for  genuine 
philosophical  discussion,  but  one  might  argue  that  there  is  less  room  than 
in  the  former.27 

Besides  the  problem  of  unveiling  the  significance  of  its  final  one-line 
image,  TI19  poses  two  related  exegetical  challenges:  identifying  Lucretius’ 
historical  target  and  source.  Many  commentators  have  conjectured  that 
the  version  of  scepticism  in  the  dock  had  to  be  some  form  of  ‘atomistic 
scepticism’,  as  embodied  for  example  by  Metrodorus  of  Chius  (fourth 
century  bc)  ,28  who  became  renowned  in  antiquity  for  the  sceptical  incipit 
of  his  On  Nature.  In  an  outstanding  study  published  in  1996,  Brunschwig 
inspected  the  logic  and  plausibility  of  all  the  variants  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  different  sources  and  made  a  strong  conjectural 
case  for  Cicero’s  being  the  source  not  only  closest  in  time,  but  also  most 
faithful  to  the  Metrodorean  original  incipit 

T120  I  say  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we  know  something  or  we  know  nothing, 
and  that  we  do  not  know  this  very  thing  either,  or  in  general  whether 
something  exists  or  nothing  exists.29  (Cic.  Luc.  73) 

27  Godwin’s  comment  that  Lucretius  ‘argues  a  priori  that  the  proposition  “I  know  that  I  know  nothing” 
is  analytically  self-refuting,  with  the  stock  reasoning  that  knowledge  of  one’s  own  ignorance  is  none 
the  less  knowledge’  (1986:  120)  completely  misses  the  point. 

28  Cf.  e.g.  Ernout  and  Robin  1925-8:  vol.  11,  226-7,  Bailey  1947:  vol.  in,  1238,  Burnyeat  1978:  204.  For 
the  different  view  that  the  sceptical  Academy  was  Lucretius’  target  cf.  Vander  Waerdt  1989:  2421148, 
Schrijvers  1992: 127-8. 

29  Nego  scire  nos  sciamusne  illiquid  an  nihil  sciamus,  tie  id  ipsum  quidem  scire  nos,  nec  omnino  sitne 
aliquid  an  nihil  sit. 

I  quote  and  translate  the  text  proposed  by  Brunschwig:  most  manuscripts  have  ne  id  ipsum  quidem 
nescire  aut  scire  nos ,  while  MSS  A  and  B,  followed  by  most  editors,  have  the  further  correction  ne  id 
ipsum  quidem  nescire  aut  scire  <scire>  nos.  For  an  excellent  overview  of  the  possible  construals  of 
the  text  and  their  shortcomings  cf.  Brunschwig  1996:  33-5.  Sedley  also  prefers  Cicero’s  version,  but 
in  its  standard  edition,  which  he  translates  as  follows:  ‘I  say  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we  know 
something  or  nothing,  nor  do  we  know  that  very  thing,  knowing  or  not  knowing,  nor  in  general 
whether  anything  exists  or  nothing’  (1992:  27).  Barnes’  (1982a:  445)  translation  merges  Eusebius’ 
version  (PE  14.19.9:  oOSe’is  f)pcbv  oOSev  oTSev  oOS’ocuto  toOto,  TroTEpov  oi'SapEv  f|  ouk  oi'SapEv) 
with  the  second  and  third  clause  of  Cicero’s  in  its  standard  edition:  ‘None  of  us  knows  anything, 
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If  this  accurately  reflects  Metrodorus’  actual  position,30  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  he  might  have  been  the  intended  target  of  Lucretius  (or 
Lucretius’  original  source):  for  on  Cicero’s  account  Metrodorus  does  not 
assert  that  nothing  is  known  unqualifiedly,  as  if  he,  or  anyone  else,  could 
know  that  what  he  claims  is  true.31  Metrodorus  is  extremely  careful  in 
emphasising  the  reflexivity  of  his  own  scepticism:  that  nothing  is  known 
by  us  is  not  something  we  know  to  be  true,  and  also  this  second-order 
ignorance  is  in  turn  explicitly  excluded  as  the  possible  object  of  any 
higher-order  knowledge  (‘we  do  not  know  this  very  thing  either’).  If 
levelled  at  Metrodorus,  Lucretius’  criticism  in  T119  would  seem  to  be 
quixotic.32 

What  historical  figure  might  then  hide  beneath  Lucretius’  indefinite 
pronoun  quis  (‘someone’)?  Sedley  reminds  us  that  ‘the  simple  unrefined 
denial  that  anything  is  known  was  endemic  in  the  atomist  tradition’  (1998: 
86);  we  had  a  taste  above  of  a  couple  of  Democritean  pronouncements, 
which,  at  least  if  taken  out  of  context,  have  that  kind  of  flavour.  According 
to  Sedley,  it  is  against  such  a  form  of  generic  denial  that  T119S  charge  was 
devised  and  levelled  by  Epicurus,  Lucretius’  only  source,33  thus  forcing  the 
question  of  the  reflexive  or  non-reflexive  status  of  one’s  sceptical  utterances 

not  even  that  very  fact  whether  we  know  or  do  not  know;  nor  do  we  know  what  not  to  know  and 
to  know  are,  nor,  in  general,  whether  anything  is  or  is  not’. 

30  Brunschwig  suggests  that  the  third,  more  ontological  clause  might  be  Cicero’s  own  addition 
(1996:  36—7),  since  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  similar  in  the  other  sources.  However,  analo¬ 
gous  ideas  are  attributed  to  the  atomists  Anaxarchus  (S.  E.  M  7.88;  cf.  p.  I4n6)  and  Nausiphanes 
(Sen.  Mor.  88.43). 

31  I  do  not  agree  with  Brunschwig  that  Lucretius’  ‘adversaire,  contrairement  a  Metrodore,  pretend 
done  savoir  qu’on  ne  peut  rien  savoir’  (1996:  22n7),  or  with  Schrijvers  that  Lucretius  ‘combat 
le  doute  “socratique”  (“je  sais  que  je  ne  sais  rien”)  en  d£montrant  qu’un  dogme  pareil  se  refute 
lui-meme’  (1992:  127).  Sedley  believes  that  Lucretius’  ‘argument  assumes,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Sceptic  has  not  stated  any  position  on  whether  he  does  or  does  not  know  the  truth  of  his  sceptical 
claim.  The  inference  that  he  must  admit  to  not  knowing  whether  it  is  true  is  the  Epicurean’s  own 
triumphant  move,  which  we  are  not  meant  to  understand  as  having  been  anticipated  by  the  Sceptic. 
Hence  this  self-refutation  argument  is  most  likely  to  be  one  which  was  constructed  before  the 
reflexive  and  non-reflexive  versions  of  scepticism  had  been  formulated  and  differentiated’  (1998: 
85-6). 

32  Cf.  Schrijvers  1992:  128.  It  seems,  rather,  that  Lucretius  uses  Metrodorus  against  his  real  target,  to 
show  what  a  consistent  scepticism  should  look  like  (cf.  Isnardi  Parente  1984: 120).  Not  even  on  the 
standard  edition  of  Cicero’s  text  does  Metrodorus  appear  to  be  a  strong  candidate  for  the  role  of 
Lucretius’  target:  although  no  declaration  of  reflexivity  occurs,  still  Metrodorus  does  not  assert  that 
nothing  is  known,  but  that  we  do  not  know  whether  something  or  nothing  is  known,  thus  escaping 
Lucretius’  charge.  On  the  standard  Ciceronian  text  (cf .  n.  29  above) ,  the  following  Lucretian  charge 
that  the  Sceptic  cannot  know  what  knowledge  and  ignorance  are  (4.474—5)  would  also  lose  much 
of  its  bite  if  addressed  to  Metrodorus,  who  himself  would  make  a  point  of  declaring  that  we  do  not 
know  what  knowing  and  not  knowing  are  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work. 

33  Contra  Vander  Waerdt  1989  and  Schrijvers  1992. 
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into  the  open  and  prompting  various  Hellenistic  solutions.34  This  is  a 
plausible  conjecture  if  we  assume,  with  Sedley  and  all  the  other  commen¬ 
tators,  that  in  T119  Lucretius’  move  consists  in  merely  pointing  out  that 
one  who  says  that  nothing  is  known  must  admit  to  not  knowing  this  very 
thing  either,  i.e.  admit  that  one’s  sceptical  utterance  is  reflexive.35  I  have 
suggestech  however,  that  the  Latin  id  quoque  nescit  an  sciri possit,  if  taken 
literally,  can  indicate  something  rather  more  complex:  one  thing  the  Scep¬ 
tic  does  not  know  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  know  that  nothing  is  known, 
i.e.  whether  his  scepticism  can  be  non-reflexive  or  must  be  reflexive.36  If 
we  take  it  at  face  value  (and  I  do  not  see  conclusive  reasons  for  refusing 
to  do  so),  then  T119  might  be  targeting  someone  already  displaying  some 
degree  of  sophistication,  who  claims  that  nothing  is  known  and 

(1)  either  adds  that  he  knows  only  this  very  thing,  or 

(2)  clarifies  that  this  cannot  be  known  either,  or 

(3)  anyway  believes  he  is  authorised  to  investigate  further  the  issue  of 
scepticism-reflexivity. 

Lucretius  would  be  arguing  that  such  second-order  qualifications,  and 
any  debate  about  them,  are  actually  precluded  by  that  first-order  sceptical 
claim  (although  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  him,  or  his  source,37  full 
awareness  of  all  the  possible  implications  of  the  self-refutation  charge  as 
formulated  in  T119).  As  we  have  seen  above,  such  an  argument  is  still  far 
from  being  unassailable,  but  it  is  more  interesting  and  sophisticated  than 
it  would  appear  to  be  on  its  standard  interpretation. 

Second-order  reflections  of  this  kind  are  also  well  attested  in  the  limited 
remnants  of  the  debates  on  the  consistency  of  scepticism  featuring  as  main 
actors  Academics,  Stoics  and  Pyrrhonists.  Let  us  attempt  to  reconstruct 
some  strands  of  these  fascinating  debates  from  the  following  passages  of 
Cicero  s  Academica  ( Academic  Books )  and  Lactantius’  Divinae  Institutiones 
( Divine  Institutions')'. 

34  According  to  Sedley  (1998:  87),  the  explicitly  reflexive  formulations  of  Metrodorus’  statement  (cf. 
e.g.  Eusebius  version  on  p.  317^9)  are  later  retrojections,  exactly  like  the  explicitly  non-reflexive 
disavowal  of  knowledge  attributed  to  Socrates  within  the  sceptical  Academy  (cf.  p.  323n48). 

35  Cf.  p.  3i5n25. 

3  On  this  reading,  the  following  concession  at  line  473  (‘and  anyway,  even  allowing  that  he  knows 
this .  .  .  ')  would  be  that  the  Sceptic  can  know  (and  thus  say)  whether  ‘Nothing  is  known’  is  itself  a 
possible  object  of  knowledge. 

37  In  light  of  the  level  of  sophistication  apparently  reached  by  Metrodorus,  we  should  not  exclude 
the  possibility  that  Epicurus  is  Lucretius  source  even  on  my  proposed  interpretation  of  TI19,  since, 
contra  Sedley,  pre-Epicurean  atomists  might  have  started  reflecting  on  the  logic  and  consistency 
of  their  sceptical  claims  (after  all,  Democritus  fr.  125  (tii6  on  p.  309)  can  be  seen  as  such  a 
reflection). 
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Tin  And  so  Arcesilaus  used  to  deny  that  there  is  anything  that  can  be  known, 
not  even  that  very  thing  which  Socrates  had  left  for  himself,  that  he  knew 
he  knew  nothing.38  (Cic.  Ac.  1.45) 

T122  They  [re.  the  philosophers  attacked  by  Arcesilaus]  can  reply:  ‘If  you  prove 
that  we  know  nothing  and  that  we  are  not  wise  because  we  know  nothing, 
then  you  are  not  wise  either,  because  you  confess  that  you  know  nothing 
too’.  What  was  then  Arcesilaus’  achievement,  except  that  of  dispatching  all 
the  philosophers  and  then  perishing  on  the  same  sword  himselfi39  (Lact. 
Div.  Inst.  3.5.8) 

T123  From  this  sprang  what  Hortensius  demanded,  that  you  [re.  the  Academics] 
should  say  that  that  very  thing  at  least  is  perceived  by  the  wise  man,  namely, 
that  nothing  can  be  perceived.  But  when  Antipater  used  to  make  the  same 
demand,  claiming  that  for  someone  who  affirmed  that  nothing  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  it  is  consistent  ( consentaneum )  to  say  that  that  one  thing  can  be 
perceived,  that  the  other  things  cannot,40  Carneades  would  resist  him  with 
greater  acumen.  For  he  said  that,  so  far  from  being  consistent,  this  is  max¬ 
imally  inconsistent.  For  the  person  who  denies  there  is  anything  that  is 
perceived  makes  no  exception;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  not  even  that 
very  thing,  since  it  has  not  been  excepted,  can  in  any  way  be  apprehended 
and  perceived.  Antiochus  seemed  to  get  to  this  point  more  closely  (pressius ): 
because  the  Academics  hold  it  as  doctrine  ( decretum ) . . .  that  nothing  can  be 
perceived,  they  ought  not  to  vacillate  over  their  doctrine  in  the  way  they  do 
over  other  matters  .  . .  This,  therefore,  was  a  better  way  to  demand  from  them 
that  they  say  they  perceive  at  least  this  one  thing,  that  nothing  is  perceived.41 
(Cic.  Luc.  28—9) 

T124  And  yet  you  refer  to  that  well-tried  and  often  rejected  demand,  not  in  Antipa¬ 
ter’s  way  but,  as  you  say,  ‘more  closely’  {pressius );  for  Antipater  was  criticised 
because  he  said  that  it  is  consistent  {consentaneum)  for  someone  who  affirms 

38  Itaque  Arcesilas  negabat  esse  quicquam  quod  sciri  posset,  ne  illud  quidem  ipsum  quod  Socrates  sibi 
reliquisset,  ut  nihil  scire  se  sciret. 

39  Possum  enim  sic  respondere:  Si  nihil  nos  scire  convincis,  et  ideo  non  esse  sapientes,  quia  nihil 
sciamus;  ergone  tu  quidem  es  sapiens,  quia  te  quoque  confiteris  nihil  scire?  Quid  ergo  promovit 
Arcesilas,  nisi  quod  confectis  omnibus  philosophis,  seipsum  quoque  eodem  mucrone  transfixit? 

40  As  Burnyeat  notices  (1997:  280010),  here  ut  is  ambiguous  between  concessive  (‘even  though  other 
things  cannot’)  and  epexegetic  (the  sense  I  have  chosen). 

41  Ex  hoc  illud  est  natum,  quod  postulabat  Hortensius,  ut  id  ipsum  saltern  perceptum  a  sapiente 
diceretis,  nihil  posse  percipi.  Sed  Antipatro  hoc  idem  postulanti,  cum  diceret  ei  qui  adfirmaret 
nihil  posse  percipi  unum  tamen  illud  dicere  percipi  posse  consentaneum  esse  ut  alia  non  possent, 
Carneades  acutius  resistebat.  Nam  tantum  abesse  dicebat  ut  id  consentaneum  esset,  ut  maxime 
etiam  repugnaret.  Qui  enim  negaret  quicquam  esse  quod  perciperetur,  eum  nihil  excipere;  ita 
necesse  esse  ne  id  ipsum  quidem  quod  exceptum  non  esset  comprehendi  et  percipi  ullo  modo  posse. 
Antiochus  ad  istum  locum  pressius  videbatur  accedere.  Quoniam  enim  id  haberent  Academici 
decretum  . . .  nihil  posse  percipi,  non  debere  eos  in  suo  decreto  sicut  in  ceteris  rebus  fluctuari .  . .  Hoc 
igitur  modo  potius  erat  ab  his  postulandum  ut  hoc  unum  saltern,  percipi  nihil  posse,  perceptum 
esse  dicerent. 
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that  nothing  can  be  apprehended  to  say  that  this  very  thing  at  least  can  be 
apprehended.  That  seemed  crass  and  self-contradictory  {sibi  ipsum  contrar- 
ium )  to  Antiochus  too;  for  it  cannot  be  consistently  said  that  nothing  can  be 
apprehended,  if  one  says  of  anything  that  it  can  be  apprehended.  The  way  he 
thinks  Carneades  should  rather  have  been  pressed  is  the  following:  to  have 
him  admit  that  since  the  wise  man  can  have  no  doctrine  {decretum)  unless  it 
is  apprehended,  perceived  and  known,  this  very  doctrine,  that  nothing  can 
be  apprehended,  because  it  is  of  the  wise  man,  is  perceived.  As  if  the  wise 
man  had  no  other  doctrine  and  could  live  his  life  without  doctrines!  But 
just  as  he  holds  those  as  persuasive,  not  perceived  {probabilia  non  percepta ), 
so  with  this  very  one,  that  nothing  can  be  perceived.42  (Cic.  Luc.  109—10) 

T125  I  [sc.  Catulus]  return  back  to  my  father’s  view,  which  indeed  he  used  to  say 
was  Carneades’:  I  think  that  nothing  can  be  perceived,  yet  I  also  think  that 
a  wise  man  will  assent  to  what  is  not  perceived,  i.e.  will  opine,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  he  understands  he  is  opining  and  knows  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
apprehended  and  perceived.  Little43  approving  that  suspension  of  judgement 
about  everything,  I  strongly  assent  {vehementer  adsentior )  to  that  other  view, 
that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  perceived.44  (Cic.  Luc.  148) 

Let  us  summarise  the  various  distinct  positions  and  moves  on  the  dialec¬ 
tical  chessboard  which  we  can  disentangle  and  reconstruct  from  these 

testimonies,  on  the  basis  of  their  broader  contexts:45 

(1)  In  the  third  and  second  century  bc  the  Academics  Arcesilaus  and 
Carneades  famously  attacked  the  Stoic  epistemological  cornerstone 
and  criterion  of  truth,  the  ‘apprehensive’  or  ‘cognitive’  impres¬ 
sion  (KaTaAiyrTTiKT)  <J>avTaa‘toc),  with  a  battery  of  arguments  for 
dKaTaAriT'ia,  i.e.  the  universal  conclusion  that  ‘nothing  can  be 

44  Et  tamen  illud  usitatum  et  saepe  repudiatum  refers,  non  ut  Antipater,  sed  ut  ais  pressius;  nam 
Antipatrum  reprensum  quod  diceret  consentaneum  esse  ei  qui  adfirmaret  nihil  posse  comprehendi 
id  ipsum  saltern  dicere  posse  comprehendi.  Quod  ipsi  Antiocho  pingue  videbatur  et  sibi  ipsum 
contrarium;  non  enim  potest  convenienter  dici  nihil  comprehendi  posse,  si  quicquam  comprehendi 
posse  dicatur.  Illo  modo  potius  putat  urguendum  fuisse  Carneadem,  cum  sapientis  nullum  decretum 
esse  possit  nisi  comprehensum  perceptum  cognitum,  ut  hoc  ipsum  decretum,  quod  sapientis  esset, 
nihil  posse  percipi,  fateretur  esse  perceptum.  Proinde  quasi  sapiens  nullum  aliud  decretum  habeat 
et  sine  decretis  vitam  agere  possit!  Sed  ut  ilia  habet  probabilia  non  percepta,  sic  hoc  ipsum  nihil 
posse  percipi.  For  the  text  chosen  cf.  Burnyeat  1997:  281— 2ni6. 

43  The  manuscripts  have  per ;  following  Long  and  Sedley  1987:  vol.  n,  451,  Burnyeat  1997:  306  and 
Brittain  2001:  80—2,  I  accept  Davies’  suggestion  parum.  For  a  list  of  other  proposed  emendations 
cf.  Brittain  2001:  8oni3. 

44  Egone  ad  patris  revolvor  sententiam,  quam  quidem  ille  Carneadeam  esse  dicebat,  ut  percipi  nihil 
putem  posse,  adsensurum  autem  non  percepto,  id  est  opinaturum  sapientem  existumem,  sed  ita 
ut  intellegat  se  opinari  sciatque  nihil  esse  quod  comprehendi  et  percipi  possit.  Parum  epochen 
illam  omnium  rerum  comprobans,  illi  alteri  sententiae,  nihil  esse  quod  percipi  possit,  vehementer 
adsentior. 

45  My  understanding  of  Cicero’s  passages,  of  their  context  and  of  Academic  scepticism  in  general  is 
particularly  indebted  to  Burnyeat  1997  and  Brittain  2001. 
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apprehended’.46  Nihil  potest  comprehendi  (nothing  can  be  appre¬ 
hended’),  nihil  potest  percipi  (‘nothing  can  be  perceived’)  and  nihil 
potest  sciri  (‘nothing  can  be  known’)  are  used  in  the  passages  above  in 
ways  which,  for  our  present  purposes,  can  be  considered  interchange¬ 
able  as  formulations  of  that  conclusion. 

(2)  Is  this  conclusion  something  which  the  Academics  claim  to  apprehend 
or  know  to  be  true?  One  might  have  expected  to  find  their  adversaries 
united  in  levelling  a  charge  to  the  effect  that  the  Academics  themselves 
must  acknowledge  that  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  apprehend  anything 
at  all,  including  the  truth  (and  knowability)  of  their  own  cckoctcx- 
Aiypia  principle  (‘non-apprehension’  applies  to  itself).  We  find  such  an 
indictment  against  Arcesilaus  only  in  the  late  passage  from  Lactantius 
(c.  240—320  ad),  T122,  but  we  cannot  identify  its  precise  source  (Cicero 
himself?). 

(3)  With  a  surprising  strategy,  instead,  the  second  century  bc  Stoic  Antipa¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  suggested  that  when  one  says  that  ‘nothing  can  be 
apprehended’  one  can  (or  perhaps  must)  be  taken  to  be  making  the 
implicit  exception  of  this  very  thing,  and  thus  it  is  still  consistent  to  say 
that  ‘it  can  be  apprehended  that  nothing  can  be  apprehended’  (T123  and 
T124).  Therefore,  when  Carneades,  Antipater’s  direct  target,  concludes 
his  anti-Stoic  arguments  proclaiming  that  nothing  can  be  apprehended, 
he  has  not  excluded  the  possibility  that  something,  i.e.  the  inappre¬ 
hensibility  of  everything  else ,  is  an  object  of  apprehension  and  it  would 
be  consistent  ( consentaneum )  for  him  to  admit  this.  Antipater’s  aim 
was  presumably  to  show  that  through  his  anti-Stoic  arguments  and 
conclusions  Carneades  had  not  managed  to  establish  (or  even  state) 
universal  ccKaTaAviqda  and,  consequently,  the  necessity  of  universal 
suspension  of  judgement.  According  to  Burnyeat,  Antipater’s  charge  is 
not  that  Carneades  had  failed  to  make  his  conclusion  explicitly  reflex¬ 
ive,  but  that  he  could  not  (So  so.  Borrowing  a  pattern  of  argument  similar 
to  the  so-called  SiaAeApOcbs  Aoyos  (‘Elusive  Argument’),47  Antipater 
would  have  argued  that  since  the  support  of  Carneades’  conclusion 
is  ‘at  bottom  inductive’  (cf.  Luc.  42),  being  based  on  the  analysis  of 
other  impressions,  it  cannot  apply  to  itself  too:  ‘there  will  always  be 
one  statement  [sc.  the  conclusion]  that  eludes  his  argument’  (1997: 
288).  This  interesting  idea  is  admittedly  speculative,  and  one  might 
object  that  in  response  to  Antipater  Carneades  will  merely  assert  that 
he  is  not  making  any  exception,  without  arguing  for  the  possibility 

46  On  Stoic  cognitive  impressions  and  the  Academic  arguments  against  them  cf.  Frede  1983  and 
Schofield  1999. 

47  Cf.  e.g.  Plut.  Prof.  Virt.  75c. 
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of  self-reference  (cf.  point  (4)  below).  Moreover,  any  (non-complete) 
induction  is  bound,  by  its  very  nature,  to  leave  some  relevant  instances 
out.  My  slightly  different  proposal,  perhaps  more  plausible  as  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  text,  is  thus  that  the  statement  itself  ‘Nothing  can  be 
apprehended’  is  intrinsically  elusive.  Not  even  making  its  reflexivity 
explicit  would  help:  the  propositional  content  of  the  statement  ‘Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  apprehended,  not  even  this  very  thing’  has  not  been  (and 
cannot  be)  ruled  out  as  a  possible  object  of  apprehension  by  means  of 
its  linguistic  expression.48 

(4)  Carneades  protests  that  when  the  Academics  claim  that  ‘nothing  can 
be  apprehended’  they  are  not  making  any  explicit  exception  (unlike 
Arcesilaus’  Socrates  in  T121)  or  allowing  any  implicit  one:  their  conclu¬ 
sion  also  applies  to  itself,  and  they  are  perfectly  happy  to  say  ( pace 
Lactantius)  that  that  nothing  is  apprehended  is  something  which 
they  do  not  apprehend  (cf.  Arcesilaus  in  T121)  and  which,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  cannot  be  apprehended  (T123).  Notice  that  what  is  standardly 
interpreted  as  the  core  of  Lucretius’  self-refutation  charge  (if  you 
say  that  nothing  is  known,  you  cannot  know  this  very  thing  either), 
would  be  eagerly  embraced  by  Arcesilaus,  Carneades  and  all  the  Aca¬ 
demic  sceptics,  at  least  within  the  framework  of  the  discussion  of  that 
particularly  demanding  criterion  represented  by  the  Stoic  cognitive 
impression.49 

(5)  Antipater’s  anti-sceptical  tactic  is  censured  not  only  by  his  Academic 
foes,  but  also  by  his  Stoic  or  Stoicising  colleagues  (T123  and  T124). 
According  to  the  first  century  bc  Stoicising  Academic  Antiochus,  the 
sensible  strategy  to  adopt  against  Carneades  is  different:  since  the 
Academics  appear  to  hold  as  a  ‘principle’  or  ‘doctrine’  ( decretumf 0 
that  nothing  can  be  apprehended,  they  must  be  forced  into  admit¬ 
ting  to  apprehending  at  least  this,  that  nothing  can  be  apprehended. 
How  does  this  differ  from  Antipater’s  manoeuvre,  and  how  is  it  sup¬ 
posed  to  embarrass  the  Academic  sceptics?  The  difference  is,  I  believe, 

48  On  my  proposed  interpretation  T130  on  p.  331  would  be  a  close  logical  parallel. 

As  Burnyeat  (1997:  290—300)  suggests,  Antipater’s  move  might  have  been  inspired  by  Arcesilaus’ 

own  interpretation  of  Socrates  as  a  sceptic  who  made  claims  such  as  ‘I  know  nothing,  except  this 
very  thing’  or  ‘The  only  thing  I  know  is  that  I  know  nothing  else’  (cf.  tui  above  and,  for  more 
pellucid  formulations,  Luc.  74  and  Ac.  1.16;  these  formulations  were  most  probably  inspired  by  PI. 
Apol.  2ib4— 5).  For  the  question  of  whether  Socrates  did  claim  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing  cf. 
Fine  2008.  For  Arcesilaus  as  the  first  interpreter  of  Socrates  as  a  sceptic  cf.  Long  1988a:  156— 60, 
Brittain  2001: 191— 201;  for  Socrates  in  the  Academic  tradition  cf.  Ioppolo  1995,  Glucker  1997,  Bett 
2006. 

49  This  is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  the  ‘general  sceptical  tolerance  for  apparent  self-refutation’,  pace 
Hankinson  (1995:  86). 

50  This  is  Cicero’s  rendering  of  the  Greek  5oy  pa  (cf.  Luc.  27). 
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subtle.  While  Antipater  had  only  argued  that  Carneades’  conclusion 
had  left  the  possibility  unscathed  that  something  (i.e.  at  least  itself) 
was  an  object  of  actual  or  potential  apprehension,  and  that  therefore 
Carneades  had  failed  to  undermine  the  Stoic  position  in  its  fullest  gen¬ 
erality,  Antiochus  presses  his  adversaries  ‘more  closely’  ( pressius ):51  their 
problem  is  not  that  they  have  failed  to  rule  out  completely  the  possible 
existence  of  Stoic  apprehensive  impressions,  but  that  they  themselves 
are  already  positively,  albeit  involuntarily,  committed  to  their  actual 
existence.  For,  according  to  Antiochus,  the  only  explanation  and  jus¬ 
tification  for  them  holding  their  principle  of  aKorrocAriqda  so  dearly 
must  be  that  they  believe  they  have  apprehended  it.52  But,  then,  (a) 
their  dK0CT0cAr|vpia  and  Eiroyf]  cannot  be  as  complete  as  they  boast  and 
(b),  more  importantly,  they  are  guilty  of  self-refutation,  because  in  the 
very  act  of  expressing  their  decretum  that  nothing  (without  exceptions, 
as  Carneades  himself  was  eager  to  emphasise  against  Antipater)  can  be 
apprehended,  they  reveal  their  conviction  that  there  is  something  they 
have  apprehended  (i.e.  this  very  thing).53 

(6)  The  Academic  sceptics’  reply  consists  in  clarifying  that  the  fact  that 
dK0CT0cAr|vpia  is  their  flagship  ‘doctrine’  does  not  imply  that  they  hold 

51  Burnyeat  (1997:  282—3)  interprets  this  differently,  as  a  reference  to  Anti  pater’s  unusual  unwillingness 
to  come  to  close  quarters  with  Carneades  in  live  dialectical  debate,  and  to  his  exclusive  reliance  on 
writing  to  refute  him. 

51  This  can  be  explained,  with  Burnyeat,  by  assuming  that  Antiochus  is  forcing  upon  his  Academic 
adversaries,  in  a  rather  question-begging  way,  the  demanding  epistemological  standards  of  the 
Stoic  ‘wise  man’  (croc|>6s),  which  had  been  first  invoked,  however,  by  the  early  Academic  sceptics 
themselves  against  the  Stoics  (1997:  284).  At  Luc.  27  we  are  told  that  a  wise  man’s  decretum  must 
be  not  only  true,  but  also  stable  {stabile),  settled  {fixurri),  ratified  ( ratum )  and  immovable  by  any 
argument.  For  an  analogous  charge  of  inconsistency  (eccutois  pctyovTca)  between  the  Academics’ 
assertion  of  ocKorraAriqda  and  their  dogmatic  assertion  of  some  things  (including  aKorraArypia 
itself)  and  denial  of  others,  probably  aimed  against  the  Metrodorean-Philonian  mild  brand  of 
scepticism  (cf.  point(6)  below),  cf.  Aenesidemus  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  212, 170317—38.  Cf.  also  Ammon,  in 
Cat.  2, 13—17  fora  dilemmatic  argument  along  the  following  lines:  someone  who  asserts  dKaTaAqqna 
does  so  either  by  saying  that  he  does  not  know  ocKorraAriqna  or  by  saying  that  he  knows  it;  but 
in  the  first  case  he  will  not  be  credible,  in  the  second  he  is  admitting  the  existence  of  knowledge. 
The  dilemma  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  anti-sceptical  dilemmas  which  we  analysed  in  chapter 
10  and  section  3  of  chapter  14;  surprisingly  Ammonius  attributes  this  argument  to  Plato. 

53  For  an  analogous  charge  cf.  Lact.  Div.  Inst.  3.6.12:  ‘So  anyone  who  declares  ex  cathedra,  as  it  were, 
that  nothing  is  known  makes  his  declaration  as  if  it  were  something  perceived  and  known,  therefore 
something  can  be  known’  {Itaque  qui  velut  sententiae  loco  pronuntiat,  nihilsciri,  tamquam perceptum 
profitetur  et  cognitum,  ergo  aliquid  sciri  potest ).  Notice  the  usual  phenomenon  for  which  the  real 
dialectical  conclusion,  the  unwitting  admission  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge  by  its  denier,  is 
presented  by  Lactantius  as  an  absolute  one. 

According  to  Favorinus’  report  in  Gellius  (NA  11.5.8),  Pyrrhonists  and  Academics  differ  ‘in 
particular  because  the  Academics  apprehend,  as  it  were  {quasi  comprehendunt),  this  very  thing,  that 
nothing  can  be  apprehended  {nihil posse  comprehend i),  and  believe,  as  it  were  {quasi  decemunt),  that 
nothing  can  be  believed  {nihil posse  decemi),  while  the  Pyrrhonists  say  that  not  even  that  nothing 
seems  to  be  true  seems  in  anyway  true’  (cf.  also  S.E.  PH  1.226  on  p.  327n6i). 
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it  as  something  they  have  apprehended  according  to  the  demanding 
Stoic  standards.  On  a  Clitomachean  reading  of  Carneades  (cf.  T124), 
aKocTaATypia  does  not  differ  from  all  the  other  Academic  ‘doctrines’, 
which  are  ‘approved’  as  persuasive  but  not  assented  to  and  believed 
as  objects  of  apprehension  ( probabilia  non  percepta)-?A  on  the  milder 
(Metrodorean-Philonian?)55  interpretation  of  Carneadean  scepticism 
represented  by  Catulus  in  T125,  which  allows  assent  and  belief  eschew¬ 
ing  complete  siroxf],  that  nothing  is  apprehended  is  an  impression 
rationally  assented  to  and  believed  to  be  true,  but  at  the  same  time 
recognised  as  fallible,  provisional  and  non- apprehensive.^ 

Various  moves  and  countermoves  in  this  complex  debate  remind  us  of 
ingredients  we  have  found  in  Sextus’  defence  of  the  consistency  of  his 
Pyrrhonism.  Antiochus’  attack  (point  (5)),  for  example,  follows  the  same 
lines  as  the  accusation  that  the  Pyrrhonist,  when  uttering  his  typical  scep¬ 
tical  formulae,  is  slipping  into  dogmatism  and  falling  short  of  his  ideal  of 
eiroyf].  Antipater’s  manoeuvre  (point  (3))  is  reminiscent  of  Sextus’  dialec¬ 
tical  concession  that  aaps  are  the  only  genuine  proofs,  and  their  conclusion 
must  thus  be  understood  as  containing  an  implicit  exception  (‘No  proof 
except  this  one  exists’);  the  same  sort  of  considerations  which  had  prompted 
Carneades  to  reject  Antipater’s  venomous  gift  (point  (4))  must  have  lain 
behind  the  Pyrrhonists’  refusal  to  follow  the  route  of  postulating  a  par¬ 
ticular  status  for  their  arguments  (cf.  chapter  14,  section  3.4).  One  of  the 
Academic  solutions  to  the  Antiochean-style  challenge  (point  (6))  can  also 
be  interestingly  compared  with  Sextus’:  Clitomachus’  distinction  between 
‘approving’  something  as  persuasive  (Tn0avov)  and  assenting  to  it  as  an 
object  of  apprehension  is  reminiscent  of,  albeit  not  equivalent  to,  Sextus’ 


54  Cf.  Luc.  104.  On  this  distinction  cf.  Frede  1984,  Bett  1990.  For  a  similar  position  cf.  Gal.  Opt. 
Doct.  1. 41, 13—14:  ‘[Favorinus]  said  that  it  appeared  persuasive  to  him  that  nothing  is  apprehensible’ 
(Ei'pT)KE  mfiavov  eocutco  <}>aivEcr0cu,  pqSEV  elvai  KaTaATynTov). 

55  Cf.  Brittain  2001  (the  reference  is  to  Metrodorus  of  Stratonicea  and  Philo  of  Larissa);  contra  Glucker 
2004. 

56  This  defeasibility  does  not  imply  subjective  weakness:  in  T125  aKOtTocAriq/ia  is  said  to  be  something 
‘vehemently’  ( vehementer )  assented  to  and  even  known  {sciat)  by  the  Sceptic.  On  this  understanding 
of  Carneades’  stance,  aKorraArypia  is  still  something  probabile,  and  not  perceptum,  but  Tri0avov 
indicates  in  this  case  more  than  a  subjective  persuasiveness  sufficient  for  action:  it  signals  an 
objective  worth  as  a  criterion  of  truth  for  rational,  albeit  fallible  and  provisional,  assent  and  belief 
(‘the  probable’).  For  a  seminal  discussion  of  this  form  of  ‘dogmatic  scepticism’,  as  opposed  to  the 
‘classical  scepticism’  of  Clitomachus’  Carneades  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  cf.  Frede  1984.  According  to 
Brittain  (2001: 129—68)  in  his  later  ‘Roman  books’  Philo  appears  to  have  rejected  the  Stoic  definition 
of  KorraAriq/is  and  maintained  that  a  non-Stoic  kind  of  fallible  apprehension  is  possible.  On  this 
reading,  Philo  of  Larissa  would  have  probably  said  that  it  can  be  apprehended  (in  his  sense)  that 
nothing,  without  exceptions,  can  be  apprehended  in  the  Stoic  sense. 
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distinction  between  acquiescing  (euSokeTv)  in  appearances  and  assenting 
dogmatically  to  truth-claims  concerning  non-evident  matters  of  fact,  and 
the  corresponding  two  senses  of  56y(Joc(-d££iv).57 

Is  the  declared  reflexivity  of  ‘nothing  can  be  apprehended’  (point  (4)) 
the  Academic  doppelganger  of  the  self-bracketing  of  the  Pyrrhonian  tjxovod? 
Here  we  need  an  extra  dose  of  caution  lest  we  overlook  a  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence.  I  have  argued  that  in  Sextus  self-bracketing  results  from  dogmatically 
misinterpreting  the  intended  meaning  the  (Jjcovcd  have  for  the  Pyrrhonist; 
only  if  taken  to  be  assertions  about  reality,  and  not  as  expressive  of  the 
utterers  own  mental  disposition  towards  it,  do  they  also  apply  to  them¬ 
selves  and  thus  bracket  themselves  along  with  everything  else.  As  far  as  our 
sources  can  go,  the  Academic  sceptics  do  not  seem  to  have  drawn  any  such 
qualification:  ‘nothing  is  apprehended’,  ‘nothing  is  perceived’,  ‘nothing  is 
known’  are  not  disguised  first-person  reports  or  avowals,  but  objective 
universal  conclusions  which  fall  within  their  scope,  and  are  meant  by  the 
Academics  to  do  so  to  avoid  self-contradiction  (‘I  apprehend  that  nothing 
at  all  can  be  apprehended’)  or  negative  meta-dogmatism  (‘One  thing  only 
can  be  apprehended,  that  nothing  else  can1).  In  this  sense,  they  resemble 
the  dogmatic  misinterpretations  of  the  Pyrrhonian  (Jjcovcd  which  I  have 
reconstructed  in  section  2.3  of  chapter  14. 

Although  the  dKorrocAriqda  doctrine  cannot  be  known  to  be  true  on  the 
basis  of  the  demanding  Stoic  standard  of  infallible  knowledge,  this  does 
not  mean  that  it  cannot  stand  in  some  other  acceptable  cognitive  relation 
to  its  proponents:  it  strikes  them  as  persuasive,  and  more  so  than  its  Stoic 
opposite  (cf.  Clitomachus’  Carneades  in  T124),  or  is  even  provisionally 
accepted  as  true,  although  with  full  awareness  of  its  fallibility  (cf.  Catulus 
in  T125).  Despite  the  difference  in  reflexivity  I  have  highlighted,  one  might 
still  think  that,  after  all,  the  Clitomachean  attitude  towards  aKorraAqqdoc 
was  very  similar  to  Sextus’  towards  his  tjxovotf.  For  to  take  dKorrocAqqdoc 
as  a  persuasive  conclusion  and  act  and  speak  accordingly,  without  however 
committing  oneself  to  its  truth,  might  appear  very  close  to  acquiescing  in 
one’s  present  mental  affection  of  ETroxp  and  admitting  that  the  opposed 
reasons  appear  now  equipollent  without  committing  oneself  to  the  claim 
that  they  are  really  so.  This  would  require  interpreting  Carneades’  ttiGocvov 
as  a  precursor,  logically  if  not  historically,  of  Sextus’  <J)oavo|Ji£vov.  To  specu¬ 
late  on  their  actual  degree  of  kinship  is  a  daunting  task,  since  both  notions 


57  Cf.  pp.  256—7.  This  analogy  is  pointed  out  by  Frede  (1984:  270).  For  a  different  view  cf.  Striker 
1996: 145-6,  2001: 127. 
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are  liable  to  a  variety  of  interpretations.58  What  should  be  noticed  here  is 
that  Sextus  himself  did  not  treat  Carneades’  ttiGocvov  with  any  sympathy: 
to  say  that  something  is  more  ttiGocvov  than  something  else,  or  that  some¬ 
thing  is  ttiGocvov  while  something  else  not,  is  in  fact  among  the  things  that 
make  the  Academics  different  from,  and  objectionable  to,  the  Pyrrhonists 
CP//i.226-7).59  Moreover, 

T126  although  both  the  Academics  and  the  Sceptics  say  that  they  are  persuaded 
by  certain  things,  in  this  too  the  difference  between  the  two  philosophies 
is  clear.  For  ‘to  be  persuaded’  (to  TrsiOecrOai)  is  used  in  different  senses; 
not  resisting  but  simply  following  (eTTEcrOai)  without  strong  inclination  or 
attachment  (ocveu  ocf)oSpas  TTpoa-KAtaecos  Kai  TTpocrrraOeias) . .  .  and  some¬ 
times  assenting  to  something  (cruyKccTcrnOecrOcu  tivi)  by  choice  and  with  a 
sort  of  sympathy  due  to  strong  desire.60  (PH  1.229—30) 

Immediately  afterwards  (1.230),  Sextus  associates  Carneades  and  Clito¬ 
machus,  and  their  ttiGocvov,  with  the  second,  non-Pyrrhonian  nuance  of 
tteiGectGoci  involving  ‘strong  inclination’  (petoc  TtpoaKAiaEcos  cr<j)oSpas). 
We  can  infer,  then,  that  the  Academics’  approval  of  dKOCTOcAqqdoc  as  some¬ 
thing  ttiGocvov  would  taste  unacceptably  dogmatic  to  Sextus’  demanding 
palate.61  We  know  what  Sextus  would  instead  consider  to  be  a  satisfactorily 
sceptical  attitude  towards  aKOCTOcAqquoc  from  the  section  of  his  Outlines 
of  Pyrrhonism  devoted  to  elucidation  of  the  sceptical  expressions.  When 

58  I  have  already  mentioned  in  chapter  14  that  the  Pyrrhonian  concepts  of  belief  and  appearance 
are  open  to  a  variety  of  interpretations  along  the  main  rustic/urbane  divide.  As  for  the  Academic 
TriGavov,  we  face,  to  begin  with,  the  well-known  problem  of  deciding  whether  Carneades  himself 
accepted  the  TriGavov  as  a  practical  criterion  in  pro pria  persona,  or  only  dialectically,  in  the  framework 
of  his  struggle  with  the  Stoics  (this  is  part  of  the  broader  debate  on  whether  Arcesilaus  and  Carneades 
ever  endorsed  their  sceptical  conclusions  and  suspension  of  judgement  in  propria  persona,  on  which 
cf.  Ioppolo  1986).  For  the  former  view  cf.  e.g.  Frede  1984,  Bett  1990,  Hankinson  1995:  108-15; 
for  the  latter  cf.  e.g.  Coussin  1983,  Long  and  Sedley  1987:  vol.  1,  457—60,  Burnyeat  1997:  308.  On 
Carneades’  TtiGavov  cf.  also  Bett  1989. 

59  Cf.  also  Phot.  Bibl,.  212,  i69b36-i70au. 

io  el  5e  Kai  TTEiGeaQai  ticstv  01  te  caro  Ttjs  ’AKaStmias  Kai  oi  card  Ttjs  oKEtpEcos  Asyouai,  rrpdSTiAos 
Kai  13  KaToc  toOto  8iac(>opcc  tcov  cfnAoaocfncbv.  to  yap  TTEiQEaGai  AEyETai  8iac(>dpcos,  to  te  nq 
avTiTEivEiv  aAA’  catAcbs  irrEaGai  ocveu  ac(>o8pas  TtpoaKAiaEcos  Kai  TTpoattaGEias . . .  atra£  8e  to 
MEtct  aipktEcos  Kai  oiovEi  ouMiraGEias  koto  to  ac()d8pa  |3ouAEa6ai  0'uyKaTaTiQEaQai  tivi. 

61  At  PH  1.226  Sextus  claims  that  the  Academics,  unlike  the  Pyrrhonists,  definitely  affirm  (5ia- 
(3E(3aioOvTai)  that  nothing  can  be  apprehended  (cf.  p.  324nn52— 3).  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is 
a  consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  Academics’  claim  that  ‘nothing  can  be  apprehended’  is  only 
TriGavov,  or  of  Sextus’  own  interpretation  of  the  tnQavdv  as  ultimately  dogmatic.  Cf.  also  PH 
1.2—3:  Clitomachus,  Carneades  and  other  Academics  asserted  (cnrE<j)f]vavTo)  that  things  cannot 
be  apprehended,  and  this  is  of  course  sufficient,  from  a  Sextan  perspective,  to  make  their  posi¬ 
tion  objectionable,  even  if  they  do  not  assert  that  they  know  that  things  cannot  be  apprehended. 
For  Sextus’  denial  that  the  Pyrrhonists  ‘make  definite  affirmations’  (Sia(3E(3aioOvTai)  cf.  e.g.  T95 
(p.  264),  T99  (p.  272),  tioo  (p.  273),  tioi  (p.  274),  T102  (p.  276),  T127  (p.  328),  P//1.191  (p.  272n63) 
and  M 8.474  (p.  285). 
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the  Pyrrhonists  utter  iravTOC  ecttiv  aKaTaArprrTa  (‘All  things  are  non- 
apprehended’),  they  implicitly  intend  all  the  typical  qualifications  of  their 
formulae:  ‘All  the  <non-evident>  things  < investigated  dogmatically> 
< which  I  have  inspected>  < until  now>  < appear  to  me>  not  to  have 
been  apprehended  <by  me>’  (PH  1.200).  Sextus  explains,  in  a  familiar 
fashion,  that 

T127  this  is  not  to  affirm  definitely  (ou  6ia(3E(3aioupevou)  that  the  things  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  dogmatists  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  inapprehensible,  but 
to  announce  ones  own  affection  (to  eccutou  TrdOos  cnrayysAAovTOs),  in 
virtue  of  which  one  says  ‘I  suppose  that  up  to  now  I  have  not  apprehended 
any  of  these  things  because  of  the  equipollence  of  the  opposites’.62  (PH 
1.200) 

Even  if  we  have  reasons  to  doubt  the  historical  accuracy  of  Sextus’  emphasis 
on  the  non-sceptical  ‘intensity’  associated  with  Carneades  own  use  of  the 
mGavov,63  it  is  difficult  to  dismiss  his  solution  to  the  problem  of  how 
to  consistently  declare  aKorraAriqda  as  a  mere  rephrasing  of  Carneades’. 
Sextus  is  radically  reshaping  the  Academic  non-subjective,  non-temporal 
and  universal  epistemological  doctrine  (Soy(ja)  into  a  different  first-person 
expression  of  the  Pyrrhonists  present  mental  disposition  towards  a  limited 
number  of  non-evident  matters  which  he  has  considered.64  According  to 
Sextus,  ttocvtoc  ecttiv  aKOCTaAr|TTTOC,  like  all  the  other  sceptical  4>coval,  is 
exempted  from  its  own  scope,  pace  Carneades,  but  this  does  not  doom 
its  proponent  to  dogmatism,  pace  Antipater.  This  is  possible  because  the 
exemption  differs  in  nature  from  that  suggested  by  Antipater  (or  conceded, 
only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  by  Sextus  in  the  case  of  pap):  the  mental 
ttocGos  expressed  by  ttocvtoc  ecttiv  ocKOCTaAri'rrTOC  is  not  reflexive  because  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  unclear  thing  of  which  we  can  inquire  whether  it  is  an 
object  of  apprehension  or  not.65 

62  touto  8e  ecttiv  ou  8ia|3E|3aioupEvou  irepi  tou  tcc  trapa toTs SoyporriKoTs  £r|Toupsva  4>uctecos  eTvai 
ToiauTris  cos  sTvoa  dt<aT&Ar|7TTa,  aAAa  to  eccutou  traGos  atrayyEAAovTos,  koc0’  6,  <{>r|cnv,  utto- 
Aap(3avco  oti  aypi  vuv  ouSev  kccteAocPov  ekeivgov  syco  Sia  tt)v  twv  ovtikeipevcov  icrocrGEvsiav. 

At  PH  i. 201  Sextus  gives  a  similar,  albeit  shorter,  account  for  6tKaTaAr|TrTcb  (‘I  am  non- 
apprehensive’)  and  ou  KCtTaAap(3dvGo  (‘I  do  not  apprehend’). 

6}  According  to  Brittain  (2001:  89^4,  2i2n69),  Sextus’  report  is  either  mistaken  or  malicious,  since 
the  interpretation  of  the  mGavov  he  attacks  is  the  Metrodorean/Philonian  one,  and  not  the 
Clitomachean  one  (cf.  p.  325). 

64  In  PH  1.187— 208  Sextus  undertakes  the  same  kind  of  painstaking  operation  to  ‘sanitise’  various 
other  expressions  coming  from  the  previous  sceptical  tradition  which  would  have  been  originally 
implicated  in  negative  meta-dogmatism,  such  as  ‘Everything  is  indeterminate’,  ‘To  every  argument 
an  equal  argument  is  opposed’  (cf.  p.  336^9),  and  perhaps  ‘Nothing  more’  itself  (cf.  chapter  14, 
section  2.2). 

65  Compare  the  different  senses  in  which  snow  cannot  be  black  and  the  number  two  cannot  be  black. 
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Sextus’  ‘third  way’,  then,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  obvious  antecedent  in 
the  pre-Pyrrhonian  debates  we  have  sketchily  reconstructed  in  this  section. 
Was  it  a  trademark  of  Pyrrhonian  scepticism  from  birth? 

15.2  SELF-REFUTATION  IN  PRE-SEXTAN  PYRRHONISM 

Given  the  nature  and  status  of  our  evidence,  drawing  sharp  historical 
distinctions  among  the  contributions  of  specific  Pyrrhonists  towards  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  neo-Pyrrhonian  outlook  is  a  delicate 
and  highly  speculative  task,  even  if  we  content  ourselves  with  the  major 
figures.66  As  far  as  the  meta-philosophical  reflections  on  the  theoretical 
consistency  and  practical  viability  of  the  Pyrrhonian  ‘way’  (dyooyf))  are 
concerned,  from  the  secondary  literature  one  might  easily  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  one  and  the  same  solution  was  adopted  by  all  Pyrrhonists  from 
the  very  beginning  and  defended  throughout:  the  cheerful  acceptance  of 
self- refutation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adoption  of  the  4>aiv6(JEVov,  artic¬ 
ulated  in  the  fourfold  ‘ordinary-life  observation’  ((3igotikt)  Tfippcns),67  as 
a  practical  criterion  of  action,  on  the  other.  I  have  argued  in  chapter  14 
that  the  first  half  of  this  solution  misrepresents  what  we  find  in  Sextus; 
one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that,  if  my  contention  is  correct,  Sextus’  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  refined  TT£piypocc|>f|  strategy  was  the  standard  Pyrrhonian 
manoeuvre.  Such  a  supposition,  however,  would  be  unwarranted. 

Photius’  ninth-century  ad  first-hand  resume  of  Aenesidemus’  Pyrrhonist 
Discourses  is  usually  hailed  as  our  single  most  important  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  specific  views  of  the  initiator  of  the  neo-Pyrrhonian  tradition 
in  the  first  century  bc;  however,  as  Bett  observes,  ‘it  might  well  be  won¬ 
dered  whether  a  late,  hostile,  and  non-philosophical  source  such  as  this 
should  be  taken  seriously’  (2000:  192).  While  recording  the  emphasis  with 
which  Aenesidemus  strove  to  distinguish  his  own  position  from  that  of 
contemporary  Academics,  who  —  in  Aenesidemus’  view  —  dogmatically 
asserted  too  many  things  inconsistent  with  their  proclaimed  suspension  of 
judgement,68  Photius  reports  Aenesidemus’  goal  in  a  way  which  appears 
surprisingly  liable  to  analogous  objections: 

66  For  attempts  to  distinguish  sharply  Aenesidemus’  outlook  from  Sextus’  cf.  e.g.  Woodruff  1988 
and  Bett  2000;  for  some  perplexities  on  the  results  of  this  enterprise  cf.  Castagnoli  2002.  On 
Aenesidemus’  scepticism,  with  special  focus  on  Aenesidemus’  ‘appropriation’  of  Heraclitus,  cf.  also 
Polito  2004  and  Schofield  2007. 

67  Cf.  in  particular  Barnes  1982b:  12—18. 

68  Cf  p.  324^2.  The  difference  between  Academic  and  Pyrrhonian  scepticism  will  soon  become  a 
tottos  (in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  ad  Favorinus  describes  it  as  ‘old’:  cf.  Gell.  NA  9.5.6). 
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T128  The  overall  aim  of  the  book  is  to  establish  definitely  (pepaicbaai)  that  there  is 
no  definite  means  to  apprehension  (ouSev  (3epaiov  eis  KOCTaAriquv).69  ( Bibl, 
212,  i69bi9-2o) 

T129  But  he  who  philosophises  after  the  fashion  of  Pyrrho  not  only  is  happy  in 
general,  but  is  also  wise  (crowds)  in  that  he  knows  (eiSevcci)  above  all  that  he 
has  not  apprehended  anything  definitely;  but  even  with  regard  to  the  things 
he  knows  (eiSeiri),  he  is  high-minded  enough  to  assent  no  more  to  their 
affirmation  than  to  their  denial.70  {Bibl.  212,  i69b26— 30) 

Although  Aenesidemus  is  not  saddled  by  Photius  with  the  overt  self- 
contradiction  that  he  apprehends  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  he  has 
apprehended,71  both  his  declared  aim,  definitely  establishing  ((3e(3aicbaai) 
the  lack  of  any  definite  ((3s(3aiov)  ground  for  apprehension,  and  his  claims 
to  wisdom  (crowds)  and  knowledge  (eiSsvou)  sound  wholly  non-Sextan,72 
and  singularly  at  odds  with  Aenesidemus’  own  vocal  qualms  about  the 
reviled  Academics’  crypto-dogmatism.  Given  his  obvious  biases,  Photius 
might  be  ironically  foisting  knowledge  claims  upon  Aenesidemus  without 
any  textual  warrant,  in  order  to  make  him  look  blatantly  incoherent  and 
hopelessly  silly:  I  believe  that  at  least  the  occurrence  of  (3e(3oucbcrou  in  T128 
is  in  fact  best  explained  along  these  lines.  As  for  T129,  one  might  conjec¬ 
ture,  with  Long  and  Sedley,  that  the  use  of  the  adjective  crowds  and  of  the 
verb  eiSsvou  (if  originally  Aenesidemean)  not  only  need  not  presuppose 
apprehension  and  knowledge,  but  might  be  ‘such  a  weak  one  that  it  does 
not  even  entail  assent’:  ‘perhaps,  then,  all  that  [it]  amounts  to  is  that,  unlike 
other  philosophers,  the  Pyrrhonist  is  not  under  the  illusion  that  he  has  cog¬ 
nition  (1987:  vol.  1,  473). 73  On  such  a  reading,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
retroject  Sextus’  conceptual  apparatus  upon  Aenesidemus:  the  Pyrrhonist’s 
‘wisdom’  and  ‘knowledge’  consist  in  his  non-dogmatic  acquiescence  in  the 

69  T)  pev  oAr|  TrpoOetJis  toO  (3i(3Aiou  (3e(3aicoCTai  oti  ouSev  (3E(3aiov  eis  xaTaAiypiv. 

70  6  Se  Kcrra  Fluppcova  <pAooo<}>cbv  ra  te  aAAa  EuSatpovEl,  xai  Cronos  ectti  toO  paAictTa  EiSsvai 
oti  ouSev  auTco  (3E(3aicos  xaTEiATyrrrar  a  Se  xai  ei5eit|,  ouSev  paAAov  auTcov  Trj  xaTa^aoEi  f| 
Trj  aTToc|)do  Ei  yEvvaios  ectti  CTuyxaTaTi0ECT0ai. 

71  Cf.  Arcesilaus’  caution  in  Tin  on  p.  320.  72  Cf.  p.  327n6i. 

73  Long  and  Sedley’s  further  suggestion  that  this  use  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  sciat  at  Cic.  Luc.  148 
(T125  on  p.  321)  does  not  appear  completely  appropriate,  since  firm  assent  and  belief,  albeit  not 
apprehension,  seem  to  be  involved  there.  According  to  Burnyeat,  instead,  ‘this  Pyrrhonist  version 
of  Socratic  ignorance  (the  allusion  seems  guaranteed  by  the  word  oo<}>6s)  does  look  paradoxical. 
A  Pyrrhonist  is  one  who  says,  “I  know  I  know  nothing  and  I  do  not  believe  what  I  know”.  But 
Pyrrhonists  also  make  a  point  of  refuting  themselves  . . .  relish  self-refutation  as  the  means  of  relief 
from  dogma.  Accordingly,  rather  than  follow  Long  and  Sedley ...  I  would  accept  it  as  a  deliberate 
ploy’  (1997:  296051).  However,  as  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  do  the  Pyrrhonists  adopt  self-contradictory 
claims  like  ‘I  know  I  know  nothing’. 
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passive  and  involuntary  mental  impression  of  having  been  unable  to  appre¬ 
hend  anything  so  far.74  This  might  seem  to  be  precluded  by  the  surprising 
specification  that  he  does  not  assent  to  what  he  ‘knows’  either:  Sextus’ 
Pyrrhonist  does  assent,  non-dogmatically,  to  his  own  affections  (i.e.  again, 
merely  acquiesces  in  them),  including  the  intellectual  one  of  dn<orraAr|vpioc 
(cf.  T92  on  p.  256).  As  I  have  remarked  on  p.  257n20,  however,  this  is  a  non¬ 
standard  use  of ‘assent’,  and  Sextus  would  agree  with  Photius’  Aenesidemus 
that  the  Pyrrhonist  does  not  give  his  (dogmatic)  assent  to  his  own  present 
affections,  since  these  are  not  the  kind  of  things  that  can  be  the  object 
of  such  an  assent  (cf.  also  p.  334).  Alternatively,  we  might  suppose  that 
Photius’  report  is  confused  here,  and  Aenesidemus’  original  point  was  that 
the  Pyrrhonist  does  not  assent  to  the  dogmatic  affirmations  and  denials 
which  concern  the  matters  of  fact  underlying  his  ‘known’  ud0r|  (e.g.  he 
‘knows’,  i.e.  acquiesces  in,  his  own  present  ud0os  of  dKorraAr|vpia,  but, 
unlike  the  Academics,  he  does  not  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  dKorraAr|vpioc, 
that  things  are  in  fact  inapprehensible,  since  it  concerns  ‘unclear  external 
reality’  and  represents  thereby  negative  meta-dogmatism). 

The  only  clearly  recognisable  move  reported  by  Photius  in  his  summary 
of  the  Pyrrhonist  Discourses  is  Aenesidemus’  emphasis  on  the  reflexivity  of 
the  sceptical  expression  ‘Nothing  is  determined’: 

T130  The  Pyrrhonist  determines  absolutely  nothing,  and  not  even  this  very  thing, 
that  nothing  is  determined  (ouSev  6  Fluppoovios  opi^si,  aAA’  ouSe  ocuto 
touto,  oti  ouSev  Siopi^ETai);  but  we  express  ourselves  in  this  way,  he  says, 
not  having  any  means  to  blurt  out  (ekAocAtictcopev)  the  thought.75  {Bibl.  212, 
I70an-i4) 

The  Pyrrhonist’s  utterance  of  ‘Nothing  is  determined’  might  give  the 
impression  that  he  is  trying,  incoherently,  to  put  forward  its  proposi¬ 
tional  content  as  something  he  has  determined  to  be  objectively  true,  i.e. 
that  he  is  trying  to  make  an  assertion.76  Aenesidemus  clarifies  that  this 
impression  would  be  wrong,  and  that  it  is  not  the  Pyrrhonist’s  fault  if 
language  does  not  offer  any  suitable  alternative  way  to  express  his  actual 
thought,  some  unmistakably  non-assertoric  mode  of  speech.77  Is  this  the 

74  Cf.  p.  3341185. 

75  ouSev  6  Fluppcovios  opi^Ei,  ocAA’ouSe  auTO  touto,  oti  ouSev  Siopi^ETar  aAA’oux  fiyovTES,  $r|cnv, 
OTTCOS  TO  VOOUMEVOV  ExAaAf)C7<0|lEV,  OUTCO  (}>pd£oMEV. 

76  According  to  Sextus  {PH  1.197),  ‘determining  we  think  to  be  not  simply  saying  something  but 
making  an  utterance  about  an  unclear  matter  with  assent’  (opi^Eiv  eTvcci  vopi^opEV  ouyi  to  ccttAcos 
AsyEiv  ti,  ocAAcc  to  npaypa  a8r|Aov  trpo<}>£pEC70at  petcc  cruyxaTa0£CTEcos)  ■ 

77  Could  notthe  Pyrrhonist  formulate  his  thought  into  the  following  formula:  ‘Nothing  is  determined, 
not  even  this  very  thing’?  This  would  not  solve  the  problem,  but  only  move  it  one  step  further: 
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same  as  an  admission  that  the  Pyrrhonists  utterances  of ‘Nothing  is  deter¬ 
mined’  bracket  themselves?  Not  precisely:  not  only  are  the  vocabulary  and 
similes  for  self-elimination  absent  from  T130,  but  such  an  admission  would 
undermine  Aenesidemus’  declared  aim.  Bracketing  presupposes  that  what 
is  bracketed  has  previously  been  written:  the  self-bracketing  of ‘Nothing  is 
determined’  would  be  possible  only  if  this  formula  were  purportedly  put 
forward  in  the  first  place  as  a  dogmatic  truth,  but  Aenesidemus’  point  is 
exactly  the  opposite,  that,  despite  the  intrinsic  ambiguity  of  our  ordinary 
language,  the  Pyrrhonist  does  not  intend  to  ‘determine’  that  ‘Nothing  is 
determined’  when  he  utters  this  characteristic  expression. 

We  can  best  appreciate  this  subtle  difference  by  comparison  with  the 
following  account  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (third  century  ad): 

T131  [The  Sceptics  would  go]  so  far  as  to  utter  and  set  out  in  detail  the  [doctrines] 
of  others,  without  determining  anything  <themselves>,  not  even  this  very 
thing.  Thus,  they  even  did  away  with  (dvipouv)  the  non-determining,  when 
saying,  for  example,  ‘We  determine  nothing’,  since  otherwise  they  would 
have  determined  <something>.78  (9.74) 

The  Pyrrhonists  exercise  their  sceptical  activity  by  presenting,  discussing 
and  setting  in  opposition  various  dogmatic  doctrines,  without  assenting 
to  any  of  them  in  propria  persona ;  in  a  nutshell,  they  determine  noth¬ 
ing.  But,  Diogenes  reports,  they  do  not  determine  their  non-determining 
either.  Here  a  first  difference  emerges:  according  to  Photius’  T130,  what  the 
Pyrrhonist  does  not  determine  is  something  about  the  world,  that  nothing 
is  determined,  and  not  something  about  himself  that  he  does  not  deter¬ 
mine  anything.  From  this  point  of  view  Diogenes’  account  seems  to  match, 
instead,  Sextus’:  at  PH  1.1 97  we  read  that  ‘perhaps  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Sceptic  determines  nothing,  not  even  “I  determine  nothing”  itself.79 
But  then  Diogenes,  unlike  Photius  and  Sextus,  adds  that  the  Sceptics  even 
eliminate  (avipouv)  their  non-determining,  since  otherwise  they  would 
be  determining  something.  In  chapter  14  we  came  across  the  verb  avaipsTv 

one  could  still  protest  that  by  his  utterance  the  Pyrrhonist  is  incoherently  trying  to  determine  that 
‘Nothing  is  determined,  not  even  this  very  thing’.  For  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  eKAaAtpcopEV 
and  a  different  interpretation  of  the  passage  cf.  Bett  2000:  195012.  For  an  analogous  logical  pattern 
cf.  Burnyeat’s  reconstruction  of  Antipater’s  an  ti-Academic  strategy  (pp.  322—3). 

We  have  seen  that  Sextus  too  admits  that  the  declarative  form  of  ouSev  paAAov  can  be  a  source 
of  misunderstanding  {PH  1.191)  and  tries  to  clarify  the  non-assertoric  character  of  the  sceptical 
language  through  a  series  of  devices  (cf.  chapter  14,  section  2  (especially  p.  265)  and  p.  34811129). 

78  egos  Se  tou  Trpo(J>6peT0ai  tcc  tcov  aAAcov  xai  SrnyEicrOai  P13SEV  opi^ovTEs,  11136’  auTo  touto.  coctte 
xai  to  pq  opi^Eiv  avqpouv,  AEyovTES  oTov  ouSev  opi^opEv,  etteI  copi^ov  av. 

79  outco  yap  ouSev  opi^cov  6  ctketttikos  Taya  EupE0f)OETai,  ouSe  auTo  to  ouSev  opi£co.  Contra  Bett 
2000: 198-9018. 
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at  PH  1.206  (tioi,  p.  274)  and  M  8.480  (tiio,  p.  290),  where  it  denoted 
that  form  of  self-elimination  to  which  the  sceptical  expressions  and  argu¬ 
ments  would  be  exposed  as  soon  as  advanced  (or  intended)  with  a  certain 
dogmatic  frame  of  mind.  In  Diogenes  avaipeTv  appears  to  have  the  same 
import:  that  the  Sceptics  eliminate  ‘We  determine  nothing’  seems  to  mean 
that  they  deny  any  determinateness  to  it  and  give  up  asserting  it  as  a  true 
maxim.  The  same  happens  in  the  case  of  ouSev  paAAov: 

T132  But  the  Sceptics  even  eliminate  (dvaipoOoi)  the  expression  itself  ‘Nothing 
more’;  for,  as  providence  is  no  more  than  is  not,  so  too  ‘Nothing  more’  is  no 
more  than  is  not. 80  (9.76) 

But  while  such  ‘eliminating’,  ‘denying’  or  ‘giving  up’  make  perfect  sense 
in  Sextus,  where  the  self-elimination  of  the  c})covai  occurs  in  a  precise 
dialectical  framework  that  makes  it  possible  (and  necessary),  in  Diogenes 
they  appear  more  puzzling,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  such  framework.  I  have 
argued  that  in  Sextus  ouSev  paAAov  eliminates  itself,  by  self-application, 
only  when  misinterpreted  as  a  true  maxim  about  reality,  i.e.  only  when 
hypothetically  made  an  object  of  dogmatic  belief;  in  Diogenes  this  key 
qualification  is  missing. 

Later  in  his  Life  of  Pyrrho  Diogenes  explains  why  the  Pyrrhonists,  when 
uttering  ‘I  determine  nothing’,  are  not  dogmatising:81 

T133  Regarding  the  expression  ‘I  determine  nothing’  and  the  like,  we  say  them, 
but  not  in  a  dogmatic  way.  For  they  are  not  like  saying  ‘The  cosmos  is  spher¬ 
ical’.  For  the  latter  is  unclear  (a8r)Aov),  whereas  the  former  are  confessions 
(E^opoAoyficTEis).  So  (oOv),  when  we  say  ‘We  determine  nothing’  we  are  not 
determining  this  very  thing  either.82  (9.103—4) 

The  Pyrrhonist  is  not  determining  something  when  he  claims  ‘I  deter¬ 
mine  nothing’  because  this,  like  all  the  other  4>covai,  is  only  a  confession 
(E^opoAoyf|ais)  of  his  own  present  inner  mental  disposition  and  not  an 
assertion  about  something  unclear;  in  a  similar  vein,  at  9.74  we  are  informed 
that  by  ‘I  determine  nothing’  (and  all  the  other  (j>oovai)  the  Pyrrhonists 
‘indicate  their  affection  of  equilibrium  (to  tt)s  appEvpias  iraGos)’.83  Such 

80  avaipouai  S’oi  oketttiko'i  xai  auTqv  T13V  ouSev  paAAov  4covf|v  cos  yap  ou  paAAov  ectti  upovoia 
73  oux  ecttiv,  outco  xai  to  ouSev  paAAov  ou  paAAov  ecttiv  73  oux  ecttiv. 

81  The  dogmatic  accusation  that  the  utterance  of  the  cjjcovai  gives  away  the  Sceptic’s  hidden  dogmatism 
is  presented,  more  explicitly  than  in  Sextus,  at  9.102. 

82  TTEpi  Se  Tfjs  ouSev  opi^co  ^covfjs  xai  tcov  opoicov  AEyopEv  cos  ou  SoypaTcov  ou  yap  eictiv  opoia 
tco  AsyEiv  oti  a<|>ocipoEi5i3s  ecttiv  6  xocrpos.  aAAa  yap  to  pev  aSqAov,  ai  5’  E^opoAoyqcrEis  eicti. 
ev  co  ouv  AEyopEv  P13SEV  opi^Eiv,  ouS’auTO  touto  opi^opEv. 

83  According  to  Sextus  {PH  1.190),  ‘by  “equilibrium”  <we  mean>  assent  to  neither  side’  (appsvpiav 
Se  Tqv  Trpos  pi3SETEpov  <7uyKaTa0Ecnv). 
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first-person  announcement  does  not  count  as  determining  something, 
since  -  as  Sextus  teaches  us  -  to  determine  is  to  give  assent  to  some  unclear 
matter  and  assert  it,84  and  one’s  own  Trd0r|  are  not  among  tcx  aSqAa 
{PH  1.197).  Diogenes’  account  of  the  non-assertoric  nature  of  the  (J>oovoa  in 
T133  is  thus  virtually  identical  to  Sextus’.  By  contrast,  the  difference  from 
Photius’  T130  becomes  now  clearer:  in  Photius  the  reason  why  ‘Nothing  is 
determined’  remains  non-determined  by  the  Pyrrhonist  is  that  it  is  itself  a 
non-evident  matter  of  fact  on  which  he  thereby  suspends  judgement,  and 
not  that  it  is  a  first-person  confession  which  is  not  even  the  kind  of  thing 
which  could  count  as  ‘determined’.85 

We  have  found  Diogenes  also  claiming,  in  T131,  that  the  Sceptics  elim¬ 
inate  the  formula  ‘I  determine  nothing’  when  they  say  it.  That  seems  to 
presuppose  that  in  the  first  place  this  c})Govf]  is  advanced  as  something 
‘determined’,  i.e.  is  an  assertion  about  some  unclear  state  of  affairs  put 
forward  with  assent  by  the  Sceptic;  otherwise  there  would  be,  again,  no 
determinateness  to  cancel.86  The  same  holds,  more  explicitly,  for  the  self¬ 
application  of ‘Nothing  more’  in  T132.  Diogenes’  various  accounts  are  there¬ 
fore  inconsistent,  because  they  make  of  ouSev  op  i£oo  and  ouSev  pdAAov 
at  the  same  time  non-dogmatic  expressions  of  mental  affections  (T133),  a 
la  Sextus,  and  purported  negative  dogmatic  claims  about  aSqAa  which 
eliminate  themselves  together  with  them  (T131  and  T132).  The  same  two 
dissonant  accounts  appear  in  Sextus,  but  I  have  argued  that  there  is  no  real 

84  Cf.  p.  3311176. 

85  Diogenes  Laertius  (9.103)  reports  that  according  to  the  Pyrrhonists  ‘we  know  (ytyvcooKopev)  only 
our  affections  (traOri)  about  non-evident  things’,  clearly  including  our  rraOri  of  appsqda  and 
ETroyil.  This  use  ofytyvcboKEiv,  which  has  a  strong  ‘Cyrenaicising’  flavour  (cf.  e.g.  D.L.  2.92,  S.E. 
M  7.190-9,  Plut.  Colot.  1120c— f),  is  reminiscent  of  the  use  of  eISevcci  in  Photius’  T129  and  is  fully 
compatible  with  what  Sextus  says  in  PHi.ziy. 

<j>aoi  Se  tives  oti  13  Kupqvai'Kq  aycoyq  13  auTf|  ectti  tt]  ctke^ei,  etteiSt}  KaKEivri  toc  trctOr)  pova 
41302  KaTaAap(3avEo0ai . . .  qpEis  pev  ettexopev  oaov  ett'i  too  Aoyco  Trspi  tcov  ektos  uttokeipevcov, 
oi  Se  KupT3vaiKoiaTro<f>aivovToa  tpucnv  airra  eyeiv  &KaTdAr|7TT0v. 

Some  say  that  the  Cyrenaic  persuasion  is  identical  with  scepticism,  since  it  too  says  that  only  the 
affections  are  apprehended. . .  We  [sc.  the  Pyrrhonists]  suspend  judgement  on  external  objects  as 
regards  their  essence,  whereas  the  Cyrenaics  assert  that  they  have  an  inapprehensible  nature. 

According  to  both  Sextus  and  Diogenes,  the  Pyrrhonist,  like  the  Cyrenaic,  admits  that  he  knows 
only  his  own  affections;  unlike  the  Cyrenaic,  however,  he  does  not  believe  that  everything  else  is 
unknowable  (i.e.  that  he  can  know  only  his  own  affections),  but  suspends  judgement  on  the  issue 
and  therefore  does  not  fall  into  negative  meta-dogmatism  ( pace  Fine  2000:  98^7).  On  the  formula 
oa  ov  etti  too  Aoyco  cf.  Brunschwig  1994b;  on  Cyrenaic  epistemology  cf.  Tsouna  1998. 

86  Unless  we  interpret  the  occurrence  of  avaipETv  in  T131  more  loosely  than  in  the  parallel  Sextan 
passages  which  we  analysed  in  chapter  14;  the  Sceptics  deny  their  own  non-determining  (rather  than 
eliminate  it)  in  the  plain  sense  that  they  add  to  their  claim  ‘We  determine  nothing’  the  immediate 
qualification  ‘not  even  this  very  thing,  of  course’,  exactly  as  explained  in  the  first  half  of  T131. 
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inconsistency  there:  the  first  one  reveals  the  mature  Pyrrhonists  actual  atti¬ 
tude  towards  his  utterances,  the  second  one  is  part  of  a  refined  dialectical 
manoeuvre  Sextus  employs  against  certain  stubborn  dogmatic  accusations. 
But  in  Diogenes  there  is  no  trace  of  the  complex  framework  I  have  recon¬ 
structed  in  Sextus,  and  thus  the  inconsistency  which  I  have  highlighted 
above  cannot  be  explained  away  analogously. 

But  there  is  another,  more  manifest  difference  between  Diogenes’  and 
Sextus’  accounts  of  the  self-elimination  of  the  sceptical  (J>oovoa: 

T134  Even  this  argument  (Aoyos)87  [jc.  that  to  every  argument  an  equipollent 
argument  is  opposed]  has  an  opposing  argument,  so  that  this  very  argument, 
after  it  has  eliminated  (aveAsTv)  the  others,  incurring  self-reversal,  is  destroyed 
(ucjf  eocutou  TrepiTpcnrds  cnroAAuTOu),  just  like  purgatives  which  first  purge 
the  foreign  matter  and  then  are  themselves  purged  and  destroyed.88  (D.L. 
9-76) 

Here  Diogenes  glosses  the  self-elimination  of  the  sceptical  expression  noari 
Aoyco  through  the  verb  TTEprrpsTTEiv,  whereas  Sextus  consistently  uses 
(aup)Trepiypd(|)eiv,  as  I  have  shown  in  chapter  14.  In  that  chapter  I  have 
also  argued  that  the  Pyrrhonists  never  accept  the  reversal  charges  levelled 
by  their  adversaries  and  that  the  purgatives  simile  is  not  in  fact  a  simile  for 
reversal;  are  these  conclusions  to  be  revised  in  light  of  Diogenes’  testimony? 
Suppose  someone  asserts  that 

(1)  ‘To  every  Aoyos  an  equipollent  Aoyos  is  opposed’, 

in  a  straightforward  dogmatic,  non-Pyrrhonian  fashion;  certainly  he  will 
not  help  admitting  that  the  opposed  Aoyos  concluding  that 

(2)  ‘Some  Aoyos  has  no  equipollent  Aoyos  opposed  to  it’ 

must  be  equipollent,  i.e.  that  the  reasons  for  believing  (2)  are  as  strong  (or 
weak)  as  those  for  believing  (1).  But  this  could  never  lead  him  to  assent 
to  (2)  and  reject  (1),  which  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  TtEpiTpoTif] 
that  Sextan  Pyrrhonists  want  to  eschew;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  presumably 

87  For  the  broad  meaning  of  Aoyos  in  the  sceptical  expression  Trocvri  Aoyco  cf.  S.E.  PH  1.202;  ‘not 
necessarily  that  formed  of  premisses  and  conclusion,  but  that  establishing  <something  unclear> 
in  whatever  way’. 

88  Koci  ccOtco  Se  toutco  tco  Aoyco  Aoyos  ovtikeitoi,  cos  kcu  oOtos  petcc  to  ckveAeiv  to  us  aAAous 
ucfi  EauTOU  TTEpiTpaTTsis  crrroAAuTai,  kcct  ictov  toTs  KaOapTiKoTs,  a  T13V  uAqv  -rrpoEKKpivavTa 
koci  auTa  uttekkpivetoci  Kai  E^crrroAAuTca.  For  the  reading  cos  koci  oOtos  which  I  adopt  here  cf. 
Goulet-Caze  1999:  Iii3n4;  the  MSS  have  os  Kai  oOtos,  emended  to  os  Kai  ocOtos  in  Hiibner’s, 
Long’s  and  Marcovich’s  editions.  On  the  standard  emendation,  it  would  be  the  opposing  Aoyos 
{'not  to  every  Aoyos  an  equipollent  Aoyos  is  opposed’)  that  destroys  itself,  whereas  it  is  clearly  the 
sceptical  Aoyos  the  one  that  is  supposed  to  incur  self-elimination  (cf.  below). 
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induce  suspension  of  judgement  as  to  whether  (i)  or  (2). 89  Dogmatic  assent 
to  (1)  is  automatically  subject  to  self-bracketing,  a  self-elimination  without 
residues  from  the  set  of  the  proponent’s  beliefs.90  Yet,  there  is  a  point  of 
view  from  which  such  a  logical  movement  could  also  be  described  as  a 
TrspiTpOTrf],  as  in  Diogenes’  account  in  T134:  even  if  the  self-application 
of  (1)  cannot  force  the  Sceptic  into  admitting  the  definite  truth  of  (2),  it 
commits  him  to  the  equipollence  of  (1)  and  (2);  but  then,  since  the  Sceptic 
has  already  subscribed  to  (1),  he  has  now  no  reason  to  refuse  to  concede  also 
the  opposite  thesis  (2). 91  Notice,  however,  that  Diogenes  Laertius’  account, 
unlike  the  Sextan  parallels  in  PH  and  like  that  in  M  8,  posits  a  temporal 

89  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (9.76),  ‘the  expression  ‘To  every  argument”  induces  suspension  of 
judgement  as  well:  for  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts  disagree  and,  on  the  other,  the  arguments 
are  equally  strong  the  ignorance  of  the  truth  results’  (TravTi  Aoycp  <j)covf]  Kai  aUTq  cruvaysi  Try 
ETToyflv-  tcov  pev  yap  •npaypcrrcov  Siac{>GovouvTcov  tcov  5e  Aoycov  icrocr0EvouvTcov  ayvcocria  Try 
dAriGsias  ETraxoAou0ET).  Sextus’  analysis  {PH  1.203)  is  similar,  but  more  precise  in  making  the  crucial 
point  explicit  that  the  opposite  arguments  are  ‘arguments  establishing  something  dogmatically’: 
‘Therefore,  whenever  I  say  “To  every  argument  an  equal  argument  is  opposed”  I  am  implicitly 
saying  ‘To  every  argument  I  have  investigated  which  establishes  something  dogmatically,  another 
argument  which  establishes  something  dogmatically  appears  to  me  to  be  opposed,  equal  to  it  in 
credibility  and  lack  of  credibility’”  (otov  oOv  ei'ttco  TravTi  Aoycp  Aoyos  i'cros  avTiXEiTai,  SuvapEi 
touto  4>tipi  TravTi  tco  utt’  Epou  ^ryroupEvcp  Aoycp,  os  xaTacrxEua^Ei  ti  SoypaTixcos,  ETEpos  Aoyos 
xaTacrxEua^cov  ti  SoypaTixcos,  icros ai/Tco xara tticttiv  xai  cnncrriav,  avTixEiafiai  cfiaivETai  poi). 

The  idea  that  something  like  the  TravTi  Aoycp  formula  is  reflexive  might  go  as  far  back  as 
Protagoras  himself.  According  to  Seneca  {Mor.  88.43),  ‘Protagoras  says  that  on  every  matter  it  is 
possible  to  argue  on  both  sides  with  equal  strength,  and  also  on  this  very  thing,  whether  every 
matter  can  be  argued  on  both  sides’  {Protagoras  ait  de  omni  re  in  utramque partem  disputari posse  ex 
aequo  et  de  hac  ipsa,  an  omnis  res  in  utramque  partem  disputabilis  sit).  Although  this  testimony  is  not 
necessarily  reliable  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  alleged  Protagorean 
acceptance  of  reflexivity  with  the  difficulties  that  the  reflexivity  of  the  Measure  Doctrine,  taken  for 
granted  by  Plato,  causes  in  Plato’s  Tbeaetetus  (cf.  part  1,  chapter  4,  section  2). 

90  A  qualification  is  in  order  here.  If  someone  dogmatically  asserts  TravTi  Aoycp  as  a  true  maxim  he 
ought  to  be  ready  to  admit  that  TravTi  Aoycp  is  more  credible  than  its  opposite,  that  he  takes  the 
reasons  for  believing  TravTi  Aoycp  to  be  stronger  than  those  for  believing  not-TravTi  Aoycp.  But  this 
commits  him  to  admitting  that  there  is  at  least  one  Aoyos  having  no  opposed  equipollent  Aoyos 
(TravTi  Aoycp  itself),  i.e.  to  admitting  the  contradictory  of  his  initial  proposal  by  reversal.  This 
argument,  however,  is  not  the  one  based  on  reflexivity  at  stake  in  Diogenes’  T134. 

91  Again,  however,  the  dialectical  framework  which  is  fundamental  for  Sextan  TT£piypa<j)f]  as  I  have 
reconstructed  it  is  absent  from  Diogenes’  T134.  Let  us  conjecture  how  Sextus’  TTEpiypa<{>f)  argument 
would  run  if  applied  to  TravTi  Aoycp:  ‘When  we  utter  TravTi  Aoycp  we  are  not  asserting  the  truth 
of  a  dogmatic  maxim  establishing  that  every  argument  has  an  objectively  equipollent  argument 
opposed  to  it,  but  we  are  just  expressing  our  present  Trd0os  of  suspension  of  judgement,  confessing 
that  for  any  dogmatic  argument  we  have  examined  so  far  there  is  an  opposed  dogmatic  argument 
that  at  present  appears  to  us  equally  credible.  Therefore  you  cannot  say  that  our  utterance  is  a 
clue  to  disguised  dogmatism;  nor  can  you  argue  that  because  of  it  we  are  bound  to  admit,  by 
TTEpiTpoTrf),  that  there  is  actually  some  dogmatic  argument  that  we  find  more  persuasive  than  its 
opposite.  But  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  posited  TravTi  Aoycp  dogmatically  — 
what  we  actually  do  not  do;  not  even  so  would  we  be  dogmatising.  If  interpreted  as  a  dogmatic 
maxim,  TravTi  Aoycp  is  self-referring,  says  that  it  itself,  like  any  other  dogmatic  Aoyos,  has  in  reality 
an  equipollent  opposite,  and  thus  brackets  itself,  expunging  itself  from  the  set  of  the  beliefs  of  its 
proponent,  who  thus  ends  up  suspending  judgement  concerning  its  truth.’ 
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gap  between  the  elimination  of  the  other  Aoyoi  and  the  self-application 
and  self-elimination  of  ttocvti  Aoycp  itself.  Since,  as  I  argued  in  chapter  14, 
section  3.6,  the  existence  of  such  a  temporal  gap  is  neither  necessary  for  the 
Pyrrhonists’  argument  nor  logically  justified,  this  might  be  evidence  that 
Diogenes  Laertius’  source  for  the  purgatives  simile  is  earlier  than  Sextus 
and  closer  to  Sextus’  own  source  for  My-S. 92 

So  far  I  have  referred,  generically,  to  ‘Diogenes’  account’,  without  trying 
to  specify  what  phase  of  Pyrrhonism  it  may  reflect.  Barnes  has  convincingly 
argued  against  the  possibility  of  identifying  Diogenes’  sources  for  the  ‘philo¬ 
sophical  part’  of  the  life  of  Pyrrho  in  book  9:  although  Diogenes  mentions 
no  less  than  ten  possible  Pyrrhonian  sources,  we  cannot  decide  which  of 
them  he  is  directly  copying  or  indirectly  drawing  on.93  Since  Diogenes  does 
not  attribute  the  views  and  arguments  we  have  just  analysed  to  any  specific 
Pyrrhonist,  we  must  give  up  determining  positively  who  was  responsible 
for  them.  The  subtle  but  substantial  differences  I  have  identified  above 
might  suggest,  if  anything,  the  conjectural  conclusion  that  Sextus  was  not 
Diogenes’  source  for  the  parallel  passages  we  have  just  inspected.94 

The  purgatives  simile  is  also  recorded  in  Aristocles’  discussion  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  Pyrrhonism  preserved  in  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  which  suggests  its 
early  currency  in  the  neo-Pyrrhonist  tradition,  perhaps  as  early  as  Aen- 
esidemus  himself.95  The  Pyrrhonists’  use  of  the  simile  attracted  Aristocles’ 
harsh  criticism: 

T135  For  it  is  also  absolutely  silly  when  they  [sc.  the  Pyrrhonists]  say  that  just  as 
purgative  drugs  purge  out  themselves  too  together  with  the  excrements,  in 
the  same  way  also  the  argument  which  maintains  that  all  things  are  unclear 
eliminates  (avaipeT)  itself  too  together  with  the  other  things.  For  if  it  refuted 
itself  (auTov  §Aeyxoi)>  those  who  use  it  would  be  talking  nonsense.  Then 

92  Cf.  p.  29411134. 

93  Barnes  1992:  4279—90.  For  the  different  view  that  Aenesidemus  himself  (and  his  particular  brand 
of  Pyrrhonism)  was  a  major  source  for  Diogenes  Laertius  cf.  Bett  2000:  207—11. 

94  Barnes  (1992:  4263—79)  has  shown  that  Sextus  was  not  Diogenes’  source  for  the  ten  modes,  the  five 
modes  and  9.90— 101. 

95  Aenesidemus  is  the  most  recent  Pyrrhonist  whom  Aristocles  mentions,  and  PE  14.18.29  (‘a  certain 
Aenesidemus  began  to  revive  this  nonsense  [sc.  Pyrrhonism]  yesterday  or  the  day  before’)  seems  to 
indicate  that  his  ‘revival  of  Pyrrhonism  was  not  too  long  before  Aristocles’  reply’  (Chiesara  2001 : 
135).  Moreover,  Aristocles  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  any  of  the  later  Pyrrhonists  known 
to  us  (e.g.  Agrippa,  Theodosius,  Menodotus,  Sextus  Empiricus).  Chiesara  argues  that  the  overall 
evidence  ‘strongly  supports  the  hypothesis  that  Aenesidemus,  or  a  Pyrrhonian  epitomator  very  close 
to  him,  was  Aristocles’  source  for  most  of  his  chapter  on  the  Pyrrhonians’  (2001:  136),  including 
the  paragraphs  which  I  shall  examine.  Aristocles’  dates  are  uncertain  and  much  debated  (scholarly 
proposals  have  covered  a  span  of  three  centuries,  from  the  first  century  bc  to  the  second  century 
ad);  for  his  chronology  with  reference  to  Aenesidemus’  cf.  Chiesara  2001,  xiv— xxiv.  For  discussion 
of  Aristocles’  arguments  against  Pyrrhonism  cf.  Warren  2000. 
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it  would  be  better  for  them  to  keep  quiet  and  not  to  open  their  mouth  at 
all.  But  indeed  the  purgative  drug  and  their  argument  have  no  similarity  at 
all.  For  the  drug  is  purged  and  does  not  remain  in  the  body,  whereas  the 
argument  must  be  in  the  souls,  and  remain  the  same  and  be  always  trusted; 
for  this  would  be  the  only  thing  that  makes  people  refrain  from  assenting.96 
(Aristoc.  ap.  Eus.  PE  14.18.21—2) 

What  kind  of  ‘self-refutation’  do  the  Pyrrhonists  accept  here?97  The  self¬ 
elimination  of  the  sceptical  Aoyos  which  maintains  that  ‘All  things  are 
unclear’  could  not  be,  even  for  Aristocles,  a  reversal  into  its  own  contra¬ 
dictory,  let  alone  a  self-falsification.  That  the  argument98  eliminates  itself 
must  mean  that  it  denounces  the  unclearness  (and  not  the  falsehood)  of 
itself  too  and  therefore,  like  everything  else,  does  not  merit  our  assent 
and  belief.  Although  this  does  not  mean  that  the  contradictory  of  its  con¬ 
clusion,  ‘Something  is  clear’,  is  thereby  positively  established,  Aristocles 
thinks  this  is  enough  for  speaking  of  ‘self- refutation’,  and  levelling  his 
charge  of  silliness:  if  the  Pyrrhonist  admits  that  his  own  argument  does  not 
command  assent,  because  it  is  as  unclear  as  everything  else,  why  does  he 
still  waste  his  (and  our)  time  propounding  it?99  Whom  does  he  hope  to 
persuade? 

Aristocles’  objection  appears  to  have  some  momentum,  but  much  of 
its  apparent  force  fades  away  if  we  assess  and  tackle  it  in  light  of  the 
distinctive  Pyrrhonian  attitude  towards  language  and  argument  elaborated 
in  Sextus.  The  speech  act  of  assertion  is  intimately  linked  to  belief,  and 
belief  to  truth:  when  someone  asserts  something,  most  often  that  can  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  he  believes  what  he  asserts,  i.e.  that  he  considers  it 
to  be  true  (or  at  least  that  he  is  committing  himself  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  asserted).100  Similarly,  when  someone  propounds  an  argument, 
in  normal  circumstances  we  can  take  him  to  believe  at  least  in  the  truth 
of  its  conclusion,  of  which  he  hopes  to  persuade  us  as  well.  According  to 
Aristocles,  by  propounding  an  argument  the  soundness  of  which  he  himself 
must  admit  is  unclear,  in  virtue  of  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  itself, 

96  exeivo  pev  yap  xai  TravTcrrracriv  ecttiv  pAi6iov,  etteiSocv  Aeycocnv,  oti  xaOcrrtEp  to  xa0apTixa 
4>apnaxa  cruvEKKpivEi  ps-ra  tuv  TTEpiTTcopaTcov  xai  EauTa,  tov  auTov  TpoTtov  xai  6  TtavTa  a^icov 
Elvai  Aoyos  a5r|Aa  p£Ta  tcov  aAAcov  avaipEl  xai  eoutov.  e!  yap  auTos  aCrrov  eAsy/oi,  AipoiEv 
av  oi  ypcopsvoi  toutco.  (3eAtiov  ouv  fiCTuyiav  ayEiv  auTous  xai  pt|8e  to  crropa  SiaipEiv.  aAAa 
pT;v  ouS’  opoiov  eysi  ti  to  xaOapTixov  (Jiappaxov  xai  6  toutcov  Aoyos.  to  pev  yap  <|>appaxov 
sxxpivETai  xav  tois  acopaaiv  ouy  uttopevei,  tov  pevtoi  Aoyov  ev  Tals  yuycris  VTtapxEiv  SeT  tov 
auTov  ovTa  xai  ttioteuopevov  aiEr  povos  yap  outos  eit;  av  6  ttoicov  aauyxaTaSsTous. 

97  I  suggest  that  EAsyyEiv  is  here  the  Aristotelising  way  in  which  the  Peripatetic  Aristocles  himself 
chooses  to  reword  his  Pyrrhonian  source’s  avaipElv. 

98  Or  the  statement  that  everything  is  unclear  (notice  the  usual  indeterminacy  of  the  term  Aoyos). 

99  Cf.  Aristoc.  ap.  Eus.  PE  14.18. 12.  100  Cf.  e.g.  Searle  1979: 12. 
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the  Sceptic  would  then  be  violating  a  basic  conversational  rule  of  rational 
communication.  As  Sextus  taught  us,  however,  these  considerations  are  not 
supposed  to  suit  the  Pyrrhonists  own  language  of  non-assertion:  a  coherent 
Pyrrhonist  can  admit  that  the  objective  soundness  of  the  argument  he  is 
presenting  is  something  unclear  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  declare  that 
at  the  moment  he  is  finding  that  argument  persuasive  to  a  certain  degree, 
equal  to  that  of  the  opposite  one  (cf.  chapter  14,  section  3.3). 

One  might  protest  that,  even  in  the  presence  of  such  a  rejoinder  and 
even  granting  that  it  is  conceptually  viable  and  not  a  shallow  verbal  trick,101 
Aristocles  could  easily  revise  his  charge:  ‘perhaps  you  have  no  interest 
in  truth  and  are  content  with  blurting  out  your  present  feelings  about 
something  you  admit  to  be  obscure  even  for  yourself,  but  certainly  7am  not 
interested  in  the  chronicles  of  your  bizarre  mental  life!’  Here  the  second  part 
ofSextus’  strategy  in  defence  of  the  Pyrrhonists  distinctive  use  of  argument 
would  come  into  play,  along  the  lines  I  have  sketched  for  the  arguments 
against  proof  in  section  3.7  of  chapter  14.  Perhaps  the  dogmatist  is  not 
interested  in  the  effects  the  Pyrrhonists  argument  had  on  the  Pyrrhonists 
mind,  but  certainly  the  Pyrrhonist,  always  an  investigator,  is  curious  to 
know  what  therapeutic  effect  that  argument  has  on  the  dogmatist.  Does 
he  judge  the  argument  sound?  If  not,  what  faults  has  he  detected  in  it? 
And  if  the  dogmatist  cannot  decide  and  explain,  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
high  standards  of  logical  soundness,  what  is  wrong  with  the  Pyrrhonists 
argument,  how  can  he  coherently  reject  it  and  say  he  is  not  persuaded  in 
the  least  and,  at  the  same  time,  continue  trusting  those  standards?  If  the 
argument  concluding  that  everything  is  unclear  purges  itself  too  along  with 
everything  else,  then  it  is  the  dogmatist  who  must  be  talking  nonsense,  if 
that  argument  relies  on  premisses  and  inferences  he  is  unable  to  refute 
direcdy. 

Aristocles’  final  attack  on  the  purgative  simile  looks  more  pointed.  If  the 
Pyrrhonists  Aoyos  is  expelled  from  the  mind,  how  can  it  retain  its  power 
to  affect  it  in  the  future?102  Although  Aristocles’  contention  that  there  is  no 
analogy  at  all  with  purgatives  appears  excessive,  undeniably  there  is  some 

101  Cf.  p.  273069. 

101  For  a  very  similar  criticism  cf.  Plut.  Cohib.  Ira  453D8— E2:  And  one  of  those  beautiful  sayings  of 
Musonius  which  I  remember  is,  Sulla,  that  those  who  wish  to  be  safe  and  sound  must  live  their 
whole  life  under  treatment.  For,  I  think,  when  we  administer  the  cure  reason  should  not  be  removed 
along  (o  uvEX(f)£pEcr0ai)  with  the  disease,  as  it  happens  with  hellebore,  but  remaining  in  the  soul  it 
should  keep  watch  over  our  judgements  and  make  them  secure.  For  its  power  does  not  resemble 
drugs  but  healthy  food’  (xai  pfiv  cov  ys  nE(jvipE0a  Mouocovtou  xaAcov  ev  ecttiv,  co  ZuAAa,  to 
SeTv  dei  0EpaTtEuo|j£vous  (3iouv  tous  ocp^E<j0ai  heAAovtos.  ou  yap  cos  £AA£(3opov,  oTpai,  SeT 
0Epa7T£ucravTa  auvEx^spEcrOai  tco  voo  f)naTi  tov  Aoyov,  aAA’  emmevovto  tt)  cpuxfj  auvsyEiv  Tas 
xpicTEis  xai  (fiuActooEiv.  (J>apndxois  yap  oux  eoixev  aAAa  amois  uyiEivoTs  f)  Suvams  auTou). 
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prima  facie  dissimilarity  here:  the  Pyrrhonist’s  arguments  must  not  only 
purge  the  mind  of  its  current  noxious  beliefs  (including  the  belief  in  the 
soundness  and  demonstrativeness  of  those  very  arguments),  but  also  preside 
over  it  in  such  a  stable  way  that  it  will  not  revert  to  unhealthy  belief-forming 
in  the  future.  Unlike  indigestion  and  constipation,  the  dogmatist  might 
protest,  assent  and  belief  are  natural  states  of  the  human  mind  to  which 
it  is  bound  to  return  in  the  absence  of  strong  and  constant  counteracting 
influence.103 

I  believe  that  a  refined  Pyrrhonist  a  la  Sextus  would  not  be  helpless 
before  such  a  line  of  criticism.  To  begin  with,  he  may  be  willing  to  admit 
that  of  course  his  simile  is  not  perfect,  since  no  simile  should  be  expected 
to  be  perfect:  a  felicitous  simile  can  be  insightful  also  in  virtue  of  what  it 
fails  to  capture.104  Second,  the  Pyrrhonist  might  explain  that  the  sceptical 
arguments  do  remain  in  the  mind,  in  a  way:  although  they  are  no  longer 
accepted  as  sound,  they  are  not  rejected  as  unsound  either,  since  their 
soundness  is  now  one  of  the  unclear  objective  matters  of  fact  on  which  the 
mature  Pyrrhonist  suspends  his  judgement.  Those  arguments  still  retain 
some  subjective  degree  of  persuasiveness,  equal  to  that  of  the  opposite 
arguments;  what  has  been  purged  is  any  doxastic  commitment  to  them. 
Third,  he  might  explain  that  the  complete  purge  of  beliefs  from  the  mind 
also  amounts  to  a  radical  restructuring  of  the  mind  itself.  For  a  mind 
is  not  a  mere  ‘belief-container  (as  the  dogmatists  will  certainly  be  glad 
to  accept);  it  is,  in  a  sense,  the  structured  totality  of  its  beliefs  (and,  of 
course,  many  other  attitudes  and  dispositions)  at  any  given  time  (unlike 
a  digestive  apparatus,  which  is  not  the  structured  totality  of  its  contents). 
Among  the  beliefs  which  have  been  bracketed  by  the  Pyrrhonist’s  argument, 
there  are  also  all  those,  most  general  and  fundamental,  in  the  reliability 
of  our  senses  and  our  standards  of  sound  reasoning  as  criteria  for  rational 
assent  and  means  to  knowledge  of  reality,  i.e.  those  beliefs  which  are  the 
(normally  unchallenged)  background  for  any  belief-forming.  Therefore, 
the  Pyrrhonist’s  mind  should  have  become  impermeable  to  belief,  at  least 
in  the  measure  in  which  belief  is  supposed  to  answer  to  rational  standards 
and  procedures  and  until  some  dogmatic  commitment  to  such  standards 
and  procedures  is  somehow  restored.105  Fourth,  the  Pyrrhonist  can  be 
ready  to  accept  that  the  poisonous  habit  of  assenting  is  so  entrenched  in 

103  For  an  analogous  point  cf.  Hume’s  famous  remarks  on  Pyrrhonism  in  An  Enquiry  Concerning 
Human  U nderstattding  12.128. 

104  Cf.  p.  3  07m  63. 

105  How  this  restoration  could  ever  occur  is  difficult  to  see  (the  process  would  appear  to  require  some 
mysterious  form  of  ‘epistemic  bootstrapping’). 
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our  lives  that  one  will  continuously  need  to  rehearse  one’s  arguments,  and 
devise  other  arguments  to  the  same  effect,  to  fortify  one’s  newly-acquired 
mental  health  and  to  avoid  relapsing  into  the  misery  of  dogmatism.  This  is 
compatible  with  Sextus’  depiction  of  the  Pyrrhonist  as  a  life-long  inquirer 
(£r|Tr|TiK6s):106  just  as  a  dose  of  purgatives  is  not  likely  to  be  a  remedy  for 
life,  the  sceptical  drugs  might  well  require  frequent  boosters. 

In  chapter  5  of  the  eighth  book  of  Clement  of  Alexandria’s  Stromata  ( Mis¬ 
cellanies )  we  find  criticism  of  the  Pyrrhonist’s  self-elimination  manoeuvre 
from  a  different  angle.  According  to  Clement,  the  self-elimination  will 
occur  before  (and  not  at  the  same  time  as,  or  after)  any  other  presumed 
effect  can  occur: 

T136  if  suspension  of  judgement  says  that  nothing  is  certain  ((3e(3aiov),  it  is  clear 
that,  beginning  with  itself,  it  will  first  invalidate  itself  (TrpcoTOV  ocKupcocrEi 
EauTTjv) . . .  If  it  says  that  nothing  is  true,  it  is  also  clear  that  it  will  be  the  first 
not  to  speak  truly . . .  And  in  general,  if  it  is  true,  it  will  make  a  beginning 
with  itself,  and  will  not  be  suspension  of  anything  else  but  itself  first ...  If 
we  must  be  persuaded  to  suspend  judgement  about  everything,  we  will  first 
suspend  our  judgement  about  suspension  itself,  whether  we  must  trust  it  or 
not.107  [Strom.  8.5.15) 

Clement  treats  Eiroyri,  quite  peculiarly,  as  equivalent  to  the  claim  that 
‘nothing  is  certain’  or  ‘nothing  is  true’;  it  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how 
he  can  take  it,  in  a  wholly  non-Sextan  fashion,  to  be  reflexive.  However,  he 
does  not  provide  any  support  for  his  contention  concerning  the  priority 
of  the  self-application  of  Eiroyri,  which  is  clearly  polemically  aimed  at  the 
Pyrrhonists’  claims  that  their  formulae  and  arguments  eliminate  themselves 
after  eliminating  the  dogmatic  doctrines  which  they  target,  or  together  with 
them  (cf.  section  3.6  of  chapter  14).  In  the  same  chapter  Clement  also  objects 
that  if  someone  apprehends  and  says  that  he  suspends  judgement,  he  is 
clearly  not  suspending  judgement  about  everything:  but  Sextus  would  reply 
that  the  Pyrrhonist’s  awareness  and  expression  of  his  current  mental  state 
of  ettoxti  are  not  the  same  as  the  dogmatic  assent  to,  and  assertion  of,  some 
unclear  matter  of  fact,  and  therefore  do  not  impair  his  ettoxti  in  the  least.108 

106  Cf.  PH  1.3,  1.7;  D.L.  9.69.  The  Pyrrhonist  is  not  called  (or  depicted  as)  £t)tt|tik6s  in  Aristocles 
and  Photius. 

107  e’i  (f>rp-iv  f)  ettoxti  (3e(3cxiov  eTvcci  pt|5ev,  SfjAov  6ti  64’  EocuTfjs  apEjccpevri  trpcoTov  ocKupcoaEi 
sauTqv . . .  pt|6ev  eTvcci  &At|0es  AEyoucra,  Kai  SfjAov  oti  ouS’  auTq  trpoTEpov  aAr|0£ua£i. . . .  koci 
oAcos  e1  EOTiv  aAr|0f)s,  ct(J>’  EauTfjs  TroiqcrETca  Tf|v  apy-qv,  ouk  aAAou  tivos  oOaa  ettoxt),  a  A  A’ 
EocuTfjs  trpcoTov  . . .  e!  Set  ttei0opevov  auTois  trEpi  ttovtcov  ettexeiv,  TTEpi  auTfjs  trpoTEpov  Tfjs 
ETTOXfjS  E<t>E^OpEV,  EITE  TTElCTTEOV  aUTfj  SITE  Kai  pf|. 

108  Witt’s  (1937: 35—6)  claim  that  Clement’s  criticism  in  this  passage  (and  8.5  more  generally)  represents 
Antiochus’  standpoint  (through  the  possible  mediating  influence  of  Aristocles) ,  as  attested  by  Cic. 
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Whether  all  the  kinds  of  reply  I  have  outlined  in  defence  of  the  Pyrrhonian 
stance  would  have  been  available  to  the  historical  targets  of  Aristocles’  and 
Clement’s  censure  is  questionable,  and  so  much  more  so  if  we  identify  these 
targets  with  early  Pyrrhonists,  and  possibly  Aenesidemus  himself.109  For  it  is 
plausible  to  suppose  that  most  defences  of  the  coherence  of  Pyrrhonism  we 
can  find  in  (or  plausibly  extrapolate  from)  Sextus  Empiricus  first  originated 
in  response  to  some  relevant  dogmatic  charges,  and  were  subsequently 
revised,  developed  and  refined  over  many  decades.  Of  course,  this  is  not  to 
deny  that  Aenesidemus,  probably  an  Academy  renegade  himself,110  could 
have  taken  into  some  account  from  the  very  beginning  the  lessons  of  those 
Hellenistic  debates  which  I  have  reconstructed  above  in  the  first  section  of 
this  chapter.  For  this  very  reason,  I  believe  that  the  standard  hypothesis  that 
the  purgatives  simile  originated  with  neo-Pyrrhonism,111  and  most  likely 
with  Aenesidemus  himself,112  is  unwarranted.  Equally  unwarranted  seems 
to  be  the  suggestion  that  the  purgatives  simile  must  have  originated  within 
some  Hellenistic  medical  school:113  that  simile  does  not  suggest  or  require 
any  specific  medical  expertise,  any  more  than  the  fire  simile  requires  an 
expertise  in  combustibles  or  the  ladder  simile  in  siege  tactics.  We  have 
learnt  in  section  3.6  of  chapter  14  that  Carneades  was  keen  on  vivid  similes 
for  inconsistency  (although  not  for  self-refutation),  and  in  section  1  of 
this  chapter  that  he  stressed  the  reflexivity  of  the  Academic  doctrine  of 
ocKaTaAri'pia.  In  Augustine’s  Contra  Academicos  (. Against  the  Academics), 
which  is  unlikely  to  have  been  influenced  by  Pyrrhonian  sources  and  is 
instead  clearly  indebted  to  Cicero’s  Academic  Books, 114  we  find  something 
strikingly  reminiscent  of  Sextus’  ladder  simile: 

T137  It  is  not  difficult ...  to  use  another  simile.  For  example,  nobody  crosses  the 
Aegean  Sea  without  a  ship  or  whatever  other  means  of  transport,  or,  not  to 
fear  the  example  of  Daedalus  himself,  even  without  any  equipment  suitable 
for  this,  or  some  more  secret  power.  If  he  proposes  to  do  nothing  else  than 
get  to  the  other  side,  then  once  he  has  made  the  crossing  he  is  ready  to  throw 

Luc.  29  and  109  (T123  and  T124),  appears  to  me  ungrounded  given  the  only  vague  resemblance  of 
these  passages. 

109  This  would  be  even  more  true  if  one  accepted  certain  interpretations  which  make  Aenesidemus’ 
Pyrrhonism  radically  different  from  Sextus’  (cf.  p.  329n66). 

110  Cf.  Phot.  Bibl.  212,  i69b30— 5.  For  some  cautionary  notes  on  the  standard  account  of  Aenesidemus’ 
defection  from  the  Academy  cf.  Decleva  Caizzi  1992. 

111  Cf.  e.g.  Sedley  1983b:  12.  111  Cf.  e.g.  Warren  2000: 150. 

113  Cf.  e.g.  Ferrari  1968:  207:  Tanalogia  con  i  purganti  ha  la  sua  piu  verosimile  origine  in  un  ambiente 
medico  completamente  estraneo  a  Timone  ma  ragionevolmente  identificabile  con  quella  larga 
corrente  di  medicina  empirica  che  s’impadroni  in  notevole  misura  dello  scetticismo’;  Chiesara 
(2001: 131). 

114  On  Augustine’s  philosophical  readings  and  sources  cf.  Courcelle  1969: 149—96. 
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away  ( abjicere )  and  condemn  whatever  carried  him  there.  In  the  same  way,  it 
seems  to  me  that  for  anyone  who  wants  to  reach  the  harbour  of  wisdom  (as 
though  it  were  a  most  secure  and  tranquil  place) ...  it  is  necessary  to  have 
fortune  to  get  what  he  desired.115  (Aug.  Acad.  3.2.3) 

Although  of  course  independent  genesis  cannot  be  ruled  out,116  this  is 
a  possible  interesting  clue  that  at  least  some  of  the  Pyrrhonian  similes 
might  have  had  a  previous  Academic  life.117  But,  again,  the  fact  that  certain 
similes  were  most  probably  available  to  Aenesidemus  and  his  immediate 
successors  does  not  guarantee  that  the  whole  theoretical  framework  and 
argumentative  strategy  within  which  Sextus  puts  them  to  use  would  have 
been  equally  available  to  early  Pyrrhonists. 

It  is  in  light  of  these  considerations  that  we  should  try  to  assess  the  force 
of  this  battery  of  anti-Pyrrhonian  charges  by  Aristocles: 


115  Nihil  magnum  est . . .  alio  simili  uti.  Nam  ut  sine  navi,  vel  quodlibet  vehiculo,  aut  omnino,  ne  vel 
ipsum  Daedalum  timeam,  sine  ullis  ad  hanc  rem  accomodatis  instrumentis,  aut  aliqua  occultiore 
potentia,  Aegeum  mare  nemo  transmittit;  quainvis  nihil  aliud,  quam  pervenire  proponat,  quod  cui 
ei  evenerit,  ilia  omnia  quibus  advectus  est,  paratus  sit  abjicere  atque  contemnere:  ita  quisquis  ad 
sapientiae  portum,  et  quasi  firmissimum  et  quietissimum  solum  pervenire  voluerit . . .  necessariam 
mihi  videtur  ad  id,  quod  concupivit,  habere  fortunam. 

116  Consider,  for  example,  how  similar  Augustine’s  simile  is  to  Buddha’s  raft  simile  in  th  zAlagaddupama 
Sutta  ( The  Discourse  on  the  Snake  Simile): 

Suppose,  monks,  there  is  a  man  journeying  on  a  road  and  he  sees  a  vast  expanse  of  water  of  which 
this  shore  is  perilous  and  fearful,  while  the  other  shore  is  safe  and  free  from  danger.  But  there 
is  no  boat  for  crossing  nor  is  there  a  bridge  for  going  over  from  this  side  to  the  other . .  .  Now 
that  man  collects  reeds,  sticks,  branches  and  foliage,  and  binds  them  into  a  raft.  Carried  by  that 
raft,  labouring  with  hands  and  feet,  he  safely  crosses  over  to  the  other  shore.  Having  crossed  and 
arrived  at  the  other  shore,  he  thinks:  ‘This  raft,  indeed,  has  been  very  helpful  to  me.  Carried  by  it, 
labouring  with  hands  and  feet,  I  got  safiely  across  to  the  other  shore.  Should  I  not  lift:  this  raft  on 
my  head  or  put  it  on  my  shoulders,  and  go  where  I  like?’  What  do  you  think  about  it,  o  monks? 
Will  this  man,  by  acting  thus,  do  what  should  be  done  with  a  raft?  —  ‘No,  Lord’  —  How  then, 
monks,  would  he  be  doing  what  ought  to  be  done  with  a  raft?  Here,  monks,  having  got  across  and 
arrived  at  the  other  shore,  the  man  thinks:  ‘This  raft,  indeed,  has  been  very  helpful  to  me.  Carried 
by  it,  and  labouring  with  hands  and  feet,  I  got  safiely  across  to  the  other  shore.  Should  I  not  pull  it 
up  now  to  the  dry  land  or  let  it  float  in  the  water,  and  then  go  as  I  please?’  By  acting  thus,  monks, 
would  that  man  do  what  should  be  done  with  a  raft.  In  the  same  way,  monks,  have  I  shown  to 
you  the  Teaching’s  similitude  to  a  raft:  as  having  the  purpose  of  crossing  over,  not  the  purpose  of 
being  clung  to.  {Ma jjhima  Nikaya  22.13;  translation  Nyanaponika  1974) 

For  exploration  of  the  possible  historical  and  philosophical  connection  between  ancient  Pyrrhonism 
and  Buddhism  cf.  McEvilley  1982,  Kuzminski  2008. 

117  The  comparison  between  the  elenctic  Aoyos,  which  cleanses  and  frees  the  mind  of  the  inflated 
beliefs  which  interfere  with  learning,  and  a  purgative  drug  was  introduced  by  Plato  at  Sph.  230b— d, 
and  although  the  point  that  purgatives  also  eliminate  themselves  was  not  explicit  there,  it  is  easy  to 
conjecture  that  this  passage  could  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  sceptical  version.  Philo 
of  Larissa  developed  the  simile  between  the  philosopher  and  a  doctor  in  great  detail  (cf.  Stob.  Flor. 
2.7.2). 
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T138  Moreover,  (1)  if  all  things  are  ‘equally  undifferentiated’  and  for  this  reason  one 
should  have  no  belief,  not  even  these  things  will  differ,  I  mean  differing  or 
not  differing,  and  believing  or  not  believing.  For  why  are  they  such-and-such 
more  than  not?  Or,  as  Timon  says,  ‘why  yes,  and  why  no,  and  why  the  very 
why  itself?’  It  is  clear  then  that  inquiring  is  eliminated  (ocvaipeiTai),  so  let 
them  stop  making  troubles.  Since  now  at  any  rate  they  [sc.  the  Pyrrhonists] 
are  crazy,  without  any  method,  and  (2)  while  urging  us  to  have  no  belief,  at 
the  same  time  they  command  us  to  do  this  very  thing,  and  (3)  at  the  same 
time  in  which  they  say  that  one  ought  to  make  no  assertion  they  thereby 
make  an  assertion;  and  (4)  they  require  to  give  assent  to  no  one,  but  they 
command  to  believe  them;  furthermore,  (5)  although  they  say  they  know 
nothing,  they  refute  everyone,  as  if  they  knew  well.118  (Eus.  PE  14.18.7) 

Let  us  first  attempt  to  understand  what  exactly  the  ‘Pyrrhonian  madness’ 

scorned  by  Aristocles  is  supposed  to  consist  in  from  a  logical  point  of  view. 

(1)  Pyrrho’s  own  famous  claim  that  things  are  ‘equally  undifferentiated’  (ett 
iot|S  dSid<|)opoc),  previously  reported  by  Aristocles  (14.18.2),  applies  to 
itself  and  to  its  own  terms.  If  there  is  no  difference  among  things, 
and  thereby  we  should  have  no  belief,  why  should  we  say  anything 
at  all  rather  than  its  opposite?  Why  should  we  say  that  things  are 
undifferentiated,  with  Pyrrho,  rather  than  that  they  are  differentiated, 
if  in  fact  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two  claims?119  For  any  x  and 
any  F,  why  should  we  inquire  whether  x  is  F  or  is  not  F,  when  being 
F  and  not  being  Ado  not  differ?  The  truth  of  Pyrrho’s  own  answer  to 
the  question  ‘How  are  things  by  nature?’  would  make  asserting  it,  or 
anything  else,  and  inquiring  about  it,  or  anything  else,  pointless. 

(2)  By  urging  people  to  have  no  belief,  the  Pyrrhonists  are  at  the  same  time 
urging  them  to  form  at  least  one  belief,  presumably  the  one  that  no 
belief  should  be  had:  the  aim  of  their  advice  or  command  would  thus 
conflict  with  its  content,  or,  to  borrow  the  familiar  jargon  of  speech-act 
theories,  the  illocutionary  force  and  intended  perlocutionary  effect  of 
their  utterance  with  its  locutionary  aspect.120 

118  £ti  ye  pqv  ei  £if  10135  ecttIv  dSidcfiopa  -rravTa  Kai  Sia  touto  XPP  MqSsv  So^a^Eiv,  ouk  av  ouSe 
tccutcc  Siacfepor  AEyco  Se  to  SiacfiepEiv  f|  up  §ia(]>£pEiv  Kai  to  So£&£eiv  f|  up  So£&£eiv.  ti  yap 
paAAov  ToiauTa  ecttiv  f|  ouk  ecttiv;  q  cos  <{>r|cri  Tipcov,  81a  ti  vai  Kai  Sia  ti  ou,  Kai  81a  ti 
auTo  to  Sia  ti;  ({xwEpov  ouv  cos  avaipErrai  to  £t)teTv  coctte  TrauaaaGcooav  evoxAouvtes.  ette! 
vuv  yE  pEpqvacn  uoppco  Tsyvqs  apa  pev  f)plv  SiokeAeuopevoi  pi;  So^a^Eiv,  apa  Se  keAeuovtes 
auTo  touto  ttoieTv  Kai  AEyovTss  cos  Trspi  ouSevos  airo(}>cuvECT0ai  Seoi,  KoarEiTa  cnTocjjcuvopEvor 
Kai  a^ioucn  pev  priSEvi  cruyKaTaTi0ECT0ai,  TTEi0EO0ai  S’auToIs  keAeuouctiv  eTto  AEyovTss  pqSsv 
eiSevoi  iravTas  sAEyxouaiv  cos  eu  eiSotes. 

119  Cf.  Plato’s  refutation  of  extreme  flux  in  the  Theaetetus  (part  11,  chapter  13,  section  2). 

110  Cf.  thesecondhalfofthis  twofold  self-refutation  charge  discussed  by  Seneca  ( Mor .  95.60):  ‘More¬ 
over,  (1)  those  who  eliminate  doctrines  do  not  understand  that  these  are  proved  by  the  very 
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(3)  Whereas  assertions  like  ‘I’m  not  asserting  anything’  or  ‘No  assertion  is 
possible’  are  pragmatically  self-refuting  in  the  strictest  sense  (cf.  part  11, 
chapter  10),  it  is  not  clear  how  we  should  classify  ‘No  assertion  ought 
to  be  made’:  Aristocles’  own  point  seems  to  be  that  by  asserting  it  one 
is  straightforwardly  violating  the  very  piece  of  advice  one  is  thereby 
issuing.121  The  propositional  content  of  that  speech  act  is  not  proved 
to  be  false  by  self- refutation,  just  as  it  was  not  in  (2)  (independently  of 
what  the  Pyrrhonist  does,  it  might  remain  true  that  one  ought  not  to 
make  any  assertion),  but  it  clashes  with  its  illocutionary  force. 

(5)  Let  us  skip  for  a  moment  Aristocles’  fourth  charge.  The  following 
and  final  one  (ti38(5))  seems  to  be  best  classified  as  a  charge  not 
of  self-refutation,  but  of  pragmatic  inconsistency,  between  what  the 
Pyrrhonists  explicitly  say  (‘We  know  nothing’)  and  what,  according  to 
Aristocles,  they  must  be  (incoherently)  presupposing  (‘as  if  they  knew 
well’)  given  what  they  do  quite  generally  (refuting  or  trying  to  refute 
their  adversaries).122 

(4)  We  can  now  come  back  to  the  fourth  charge  (ti38(4));  it  is  quite 
underdetermined  whether  it  should  be  interpreted  along  the  same  lines 
as  (5)  or  as  (2).  In  the  former  case,  Aristocles  would  be  levelling  a  charge 
of  inconsistency  between  the  Pyrrhonists’  request  that  we  withhold 
our  assent  from  everything,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pyrrhonists’ 
request  that  we  believe  them,  i.e.,  presumably,  that  we  assent  to  all 

arguments  through  which  they  are  eliminated.  For  what  are  they  saying?  That  precepts  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  develop  life,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  wisdom  are  superfluous.  And  yet  this  very  thing 
they  say  is  a  doctrine,  (2)  just  as  if  I  should  now  say  that  we  must  dispense  with  precepts  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  superfluous,  and  we  must  use  doctrines,  and  that  our  studies  should 
be  directed  only  towards  these;  thus,  by  this  statement  with  which  I  deny  that  we  should  take 
care  of  precepts,  I  would  utter  a  precept’  (Praeterea  non  intellegunt  hi  qui  decreta  tollunt  eo  ipso 
confirmari  ilia  quo  tolluntur.  Quid  enim  dicunt?  Praeceptis  vitam  satis  explicari,  supervacua  esse 
decreta  sapientiae.  Atqui  hoc  ipsum  quod  dicunt  decretum  est  tarn  mehercules  quam  si  nunc  ego 
dicerem  recedendum  a  praeceptis  velut  supervacuis,  utendum  esse  decreds,  in  haec  sola  studium 
conferendum;  hoc  ipso  quo  negarem  curanda  esse  praecepta  praeciperem). 

121  Cf.  similarly  my  analysis  of  PI.  Spb.  238d5-239b4  (t86  on  p.  239). 

122  Cf.  Socrates’  analogous  charge  against  Dionysodorus  at  Euthd.  286e2— 3  (pp.  33—4).  Cf.  also  the 
following  Aristoclean  passage  {PE  14.18.9):  ‘but  if  he  [re.  the  Pyrrhonist]  should  say  that  the  same 
thing  [not  only  is  but]  also  is  not,  first  the  same  thing  will  be  both  true  and  false,  and  second 
he  will  say  and  not  say  something,  and  by  using  argument  he  will  destroy  argument;  moreover, 
while  admitting  that  he  speaks  falsely,  he  will  say  that  we  must  believe  him’  (e!  Se  40113  touto 
Kai  pq  Elvai,  trpcoTov  pev  IctTai  touto  Kai  aAq0ss  Kai  tpsuSos,  etteito  S’  spEl  ti  Kai  ouk  spEl  Kai 
Aoycp  xpd)MEVos  avaipqctEi  Aoyov,  eti  Se  opoAoycov  q/EuSEcrflai  ttictteueiv  sauTW  4qcTEi  SeTv). 
In  the  first  part  of  the  passage  Aristocles  marshals  some  of  Aristotle’s  arguments  against  Antiphasis 
(cf.  especially  T14  on  p.  69  and  the  final  sentence  of  T22  on  p.  87)  and  applies  them,  with  a  blatant 
ignoratio  elenchi,  to  the  Pyrrhonist.  At  the  end,  instead,  he  levels  an  ad  hominem  charge:  the  content 
of  what  the  Pyrrhonist  says  implies  that  what  he  says  is  false,  but  by  asserting  it  the  Pyrrhonist  is 
clearly  trying  to  persuade  us  to  believe  him  and  accept  that  false  content  as  true. 
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their  arguments  and  pieces  of  advice,123  on  the  other.  In  the  latter,  by 
their  very  request  to  withhold  our  assent  the  Pyrrhonists  would  be 
at  the  same  time  asking  us  to  concede  our  assent  to  something,  i.e. 
this  very  request:  the  locutionary  content  of  their  request  would  be 
incompatible  with  its  illocutionary  force  and  intended  perlocutionary 
effect.124 

113  Cl.  PE  14.18.20,  where  the  Pyrrhonian  advice  to  ‘live  in  accordance  with  nature  and  customs’  is 
denounced  as  incompatible  with  the  request  to  assent  to  nothing. 

124  T138  contains  some  of  the  rare  examples  in  the  extant  ancient  philosophical  literature  in  which  the 
self-refuting  speech  act  is  an  exhortation  or  command,  rather  than  an  assertion.  Wefind  analogous 
examples  at  Disc.  2.20.4-8,  where  Epictetus  illustrates  his  general  contention  that  what  is  evident 
must  be  ‘used’  even  by  those  who  contradict  it  (cf.  n.  70  on  pp.  115—16  for  the  immediately 
preceding  text  at  2.20.1—3): 

TTaAiv  av  tis  TrapsAOcov  Acyq  yiyvcocrKE,  oti  ouSev  ectti  yvcocrrov,  aAAa  TravTa  aTEKpapTa 
q  aAAos  oti  ttictteuctov  poi  Kai  cb^EAqOqcrq-  ouSev  6eT  dv0pco-ncp  ttictteueiv  q  TraAiv  aAAos 
pa0E  Trap’  spou,  avOpcoTTE,  oti  ouSev  evSexetcci  poc0eTv  Eyco  ctoi  Asyco  toOto  Kai  SiSafjco  cte,  sav 
0eAi;is-  tivi  oOv  toutcov  Sia<f>Epoucriv  outoi  (tives  ttote;)  o!  ’AKaSqpaiKous  ccutous  AEyovTEs; 
go  av0pcoTroi,  cruyKaTd0Ea0E  oti  ouSe'is  auyKaTaTi0ETar  TncrTEUCTaTE  qpTv  oti  ouSe'is  ttictteuei 
ouSevi.  outcos  Kai  ’E-rriKoupos,  OTav  avaipEiv  0eAq  Tqv  cjjucriKqv  Koivcoviav  avOpcoTtois  repos 
aAAqAous,  auTco  tco  avaipoupEvco  cruyxpqTai.  ti  yap  AEyEi;  pq  E^auaTacOE,  dvOpamoi, 
pq6s  TrapdyEO0E  pqSE  SiaTriiTTETE-  ouk  ectti  <£ucriKq  Koivcovia  tois  AoyiKois  repos  aAAqAous- 
moTEUCTaTE  poi.  oi  Se  Ta  ETEpa  AEyovTEs  E^a-naTcbcnv  upas  Kai  reapaAoyitjovTai.  ti  oOv  ctoi 
PeAei;  a<^Es  qpas  E^areaTqOqvai. 

Again,  (1)  if  someone  comes  forward  and  says  ‘Know  that  nothing  is  knowable,  but  that  everything 
is  uncertain’;  or  (2)  if  someone  else  <says>  ‘Believe  me,  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage:  one 
ought  not  to  believe  a  man  at  all’;  or  (3)  again  someone  else  <says>  ‘Learn  from  me,  man,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  learn  anything;  I  tell  you  this  and  I  will  teach  you  this,  if  you  wish’;  is  there  any 
difference  between  these  persons  and  —  whom  shall  I  say?  —  those  who  call  themselves  ‘Academics’? 
(4)  ‘People,  give  your  assent  to  this,  that  nobody  assents’;  (5)  ‘believe  us,  nobody  believes  anybody.’ 
(6)  So  also  Epicurus,  when  he  wishes  to  eliminate  the  natural  fellowship  of  human  beings  with 
one  another,  makes  use  of  this  very  thing  which  he  is  eliminating.  For  what  does  he  say?  ‘Be  not 
deceived,  people,  nor  led  astray,  and  do  not  make  mistakes;  there  is  no  natural  fellowship  with 
one  another  among  rational  beings;  believe  me.  Those  who  speak  differently  deceive  you  and  use 
fallacious  reasoning.’  Why  do  you  care  then?  Let  us  be  deceived. 

Epictetus  is  not  interested  in  the  logical  analysis  of  the  precise  flaws  or  infelicities  of  the  speech 
acts  he  lists,  but  in  the  polemical  force  of  his  rhetorical  tirade.  Let  us  then  try  to  diagnose  those 
flaws  ourselves. 

(1)  and  (3)  share  the  same  structure:  someone  issues  an  order,  or  makes  an  exhortation,  to 
know  or  learn  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  or  learn  anything.  But  in  what  sense  is  such  a  person 
thereby  using  the  very  things  he  is  trying  to  deny,  i.e.  ‘Something  can  be  known’  and  ‘Something 
can  be  learnt’?  Epictetus  seems  to  be  using  the  verb  ‘to  use’  (cruyxpqc?ocCT0ai)  loosely:  someone 
who  says  ‘Learn  from  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  anything’  must  be  presupposing  with  his 
exhortation  the  very  thing  he  is  denying,  the  possibility  of  learning  (otherwise  his  speech  act  would 
be  infelicitous:  in  normal  circumstances,  you  cannot  exhort  someone  to  do  something  you  believe 
to  be  impossible). 

Whereas  it  is  logically  impossible,  by  absolute  self-refutation,  to  know  that  nothing  can  be  known 
or  to  learn  that  nothing  can  be  learnt  (cf.  part  1,  chapter  2),  one  can  believe  one’s  interlocutor  who 
says  (2)  ‘Believe  me,  one  ought  not  to  believe  a  man  at  all’,  without  realising  that  to  hold  such 
a  belief  is  incoherent.  Someone  who  says  ‘Believe  me,  one  ought  not  to  believe  a  man  at  all’  is 
asking  his  audience  at  the  same  time  to  believe  him  (explicitly)  and  not  to  believe  him  (implicidy, 
in  virtue  of  the  propositional  content  of  his  claim),  i.e.  is  advancing  two  conflicting  requests  (cf. 
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I  suggest  that,  once  again,  a  Sextan-style  Pyrrhonist  would  not  be  silenced 

by  Aristocles’  multifaceted  challenge: 

(1)  Whatever  Pyrrho  himself  might  have  meant  when  he  proclaimed  that 
things  are  ‘equally  undifferentiated’,125  a  later  Pyrrhonist  need  not  have 
particular  qualms  about  using  the  same  formula,  provided  he  intends 
it  in  the  typically  Pyrrhonian  deflationary  sense  that,  up  to  now,  he 
has  been  unable  to  establish  any  objective  difference  between  the  var¬ 
ious  unclear  matters  of  fact  he  has  investigated,  because  they  all  have 
appeared  to  him  undifferentiated.  That  formula,  like  all  the  sceptical 
(f)0ovoa,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  negative  dogmatic  tenet  (either 
metaphysical  or  epistemological)  concerning  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
reality  or  the  cognitive  weakness  of  human  beings,  but  as  a  first-person 
‘announcement’  of  the  Pyrrhonists  present  attitude  towards  the  objects 
of  dogmatic  inquiry;126  for  this  reason,  ‘All  things  are  equally  undiffer¬ 
entiated’  does  not  apply  to  itself.  Nor  does  it  commit  the  Pyrrhonist  to 
abandoning  his  sceptical  inquiry  (cjKEtpis),  pace  Aristocles:  suspending 
judgement  on  the  objective  differentiation  of  things  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  Pyrrhonist  from  distinguishing  and  using  competently  the 
meanings  of  words.  Compare  Sextus’  own  solution  to  an  anti-sceptical 
version  of  Meno’s  paradox  of  inquiry  at  PH  2.1-10:  the  fact  that  the 

7138(2))  and  presupposing  what  he  is  denying  (the  opportunity  of  having  at  least  one  belief)  in  the 
process  of  denying  it. 

(4)  and  (5)  are  explicitly  attributed  to  the  Academics,  but  their  formulation  is  very  suspect:  what 
one  would  expect  from  an  Academic  sceptic  (cf.  chapter  15,  section  1)  are  the  different  normative 
theses  that  ‘Nobody  is  justified  in  assenting  to  anything’  (or  ‘Nobody  ought  to  assent  to  anything’) 
and  that  ‘Nobody  is  justified  in  believing  anybody’  (or  ‘Nobody  ought  to  believe  anybody’). 
Interpreted  in  this  way,  (4)  and  (5)  become  similar  to  (2),  and  the  same  analysis  can  be  applied. 

(6)  is  quite  puzzling  too:  Epicurus,  by  advising  people  that  natural  human  fellowship  does  not 
exist,  is  showing  that  human  fellowship  does  exist,  since  only  its  existence  can  explain  why  he 
cares  to  warn  his  fellow-men.  Suggesting  that  Epicurus  is  using  that  very  fellowship  he  is  trying 
to  deny  is  a  peculiar  idiom  on  Epictetus’  part:  Epicurus  is  displaying  it,  i.e.  is  showing  by  his 
behaviour  that  human  Koivcovia  does  exist.  The  motivation  behind  Epicurus’  warning  (his  wish 
to  rescue  people  from  deception)  is  incompatible  with  the  content  of  it;  if  this  motivation  is  not 
only  the  one  Epicurus  himself  would  give,  if  asked,  to  rationalise  his  behaviour,  but  also  the  only 
one  that  could  ever  justify  that  behaviour,  then  argument  (6)  resembles  partially  an  operational 
self-refutation  charge:  it  is  impossible  to  warn  coherently  someone  else  that  human  fellowship  does 
not  exist,  although  one  can  coherently  assert  this. 

For  a  similar  argument  cf.  Plut.  Stoic.  Rep.  1039D6— E4. 

125  For  Sextus’  caution  in  adopting  the  label  ‘Pyrrhonist’  for  his  own  brand  of  scepticism  cf.  PHi.y. 

I  cannot  discuss  here  what  the  historical  Pyrrho  might  have  meant  by  his  claim  that  ‘things’ 
(irpaypaTa)  are  ete’  Tcrqs  dSia^opa  Kai  daTa0pqTa  Kai  dveTTiKpiTa,  and  by  what  follows  in 
Aristocles’  crucial  report  of  Pyrrho’s  position  at  PE  14.18.2—4  (on  which  cf.  at  least  Decleva  Caizzi 
1981:  218-34,  Stopper  1983:  268-75,  Brunschwig  1994a,  Bett  2000: 14-62,  Warren  2000,  Chiesara 
2001:  86—109,  Svavarsson  2004). 

126  Although  TtavTa  ETr  Tcrqs  ectt’iv  dSiacfopa  does  not  occur  in  Sextus’  list  of  sceptical  cficovai,  cf.  e.g. 
Sextus’  own  treatment  of  the  expression  ‘Every thing  is  undetermined’  (reavTa  ectt'iv  aopicrra)  at 
PH  1.198-9. 
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Pyrrhonist  denies  having  apprehended  (KorraAa|ji|3av£iv)  those  things 
which  the  dogmatists  claim  to  know  does  not  mean  or  imply  that  he 
does  not  understand  (K0CT0cAap(3av£iv)  what  the  dogmatists  say  and 
thereby  cannot  inquire  into  it.127 

(2)  The  Pyrrhonist’s  suspension  of  judgement  is  not  a  decision  prompted 
by  his  commitment  to  the  higher-order  belief  that  all  belief  should  be 
eschewed  {pace  Ti38(2)):  it  is  the  unavoidable  psychological  outcome 
of  the  perceived  equipollence  of  the  discordant  reasons  he  constantly 
examines  and  of  his  incapacity  for  preferring  any  of  them.  If  there 
is  something  the  Pyrrhonist  urges  his  dogmatic  interlocutor  (whether 
philosopher  or  layman)  to  do,  this  is  not  assenting  to  some  general 
sceptical  principle  or  slogan,128  but  carefully  inspecting  all  the  conflict¬ 
ing  reasons  and  constantly  performing  the  activity  of  sceptical  inquiry 
on  any  unclear  subject129  (cf.  point  (4)  below). 

(3)  The  Pyrrhonist  does  not  assert  that  no  assertion  should  be  made,  pace 
Aristocles;  he  chronicles,  in  his  carefully  pursued  language  of  non¬ 
assertion,  his  own  suspensive  mental  attitude,  and  suggests  reasons  and 
arguments  which  might  produce  the  same  attitude  in  his  dogmatic 
interlocutor,  steering  him  away  from  making  assertions. 

(5)  To  Aristocles’  fifth  charge,  Sextus  would  reply  that  the  Pyrrhonist  is 
not  committed  to  the  soundness  of  the  arguments  he  propounds  or  to 
the  truth  of  their  conclusions:  if  he  presents  an  argument  for  not -p, 
thus  challenging  his  dogmatic  interlocutor’s  belief  that  p,  this  is  not 
because  he  presumes  he  knows  (or,  in  fact,  believes)  that  p  is  false, 
that  not -p  is  true,  or  that  the  argument  concluding  not -p  is  sound  (cf. 
chapter  14,  section  3.3).  He  is  exercising  his  therapeutic  mission  to  free 
his  interlocutor’s  mind  from  beliefs  and  pretensions  of  knowledge  (cf. 
chapter  14,  section  3.7). 

(4)  For  the  same  reasons  as  explained  above,  Aristocles  might  be  accused 
of  misrepresenting  the  Pyrrhonist’s  stance  when  he  protests  in  ^38(4) 

127  Cf.  also  D.L.  9.77. 

128  Such  a  principle  would  be  something  like  the  dogmatic  misinterpretations  of  the  sceptical  cfjcovai 
discussed  in  chapter  14,  section  2. 

129  At  PH  1.204  Sextus  informs  us  that  some  Sceptics  intend  the  expression  tTavri  Aoyco  Aoyov  ictov 
dvTiKEia0ai  as  an  exhortation  (TrapayyeApocTiKWs)  or  order  (avri  TrpooTOCKTiKou)  addressed  to 
themselves.,  lest  they  give  up  sceptical  inquiry  and  slip  back  into  dogmatism:  ‘To  every  argument  that 
establishes  something  dogmatically  let  us  oppose  an  argument  that  investigates  dogmatically,  equal 
in  respect  of  credibility  and  lack  of  credibility  and  conflicting  with  it’  (Trocvri  Aoyco  SoypaTiKcbs 
ti  KCCTaoKsud^ovTi  Aoyov  SoypaTiKcbs  £r|T0uvTa,  foov  koto  triaTiv  xai  omroTiav,  payopEvov 
auTCp  avTiTi0cop£v) .  For  the  comparison  between  philosophical  ‘theorems’  and  medical  precepts 
(TrapayyEApaTa)  to  safeguard  the  healthy  condition  of  the  body  once  it  has  been  reached  cf. 
Philo  ap.  Stob.  Flor.  2.7.2,  32-6. 
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that  the  Pyrrhonist  demands  our  assent,  at  least  if  this  means  assent 
to  some  unclear  matter  of  fact.  The  Pyrrhonist  presents  the  kind  of 
material  by  investigating  which  he  was  led  to  £710X71  and  crrocpa^ia; 
the  only  sense  in  which  he  might  concede  that  he  is  asking  to  be  trusted 
by  us  is  that  he  invites  us  to  try  and  walk  the  same  path  he  has  walked, 
to  try  and  climb  the  same  ladder  he  has  climbed,  and  see  what  happens 
(cf.  chapter  14,  section  3.7).  This  is  not  a  request  to  accept  something 
dogmatically;  this  is  more  similar  to  the  friendly  advice  of  someone 
recommending  ‘Trust  me,  try  that  cake:  I  found  it  delicious’  or  ‘Trust 
me,  try  that  medicine:  it  solved  all  my  digestion  troubles’,  without 
presuming  that  necessarily  his  friend  will  like  the  cake  in  the  same  way 
or  experience  the  same  degree  of  relief  as  a  result  of  the  medicine.  It  is 
the  invitation  to  do  something  (scepticism  is  an  activity),  and  not  to 
believe  something  or  someone. 

Of  course  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  availability  of  such  rejoinders  settles 
our  quarrel  in  favour  of  the  Pyrrhonist,  or  that  these  argumentative  moves 
do  not  themselves  raise  other,  deeper  questions  concerning  the  overall 
consistency  and  desirability  of  a  Pyrrhonian  outlook;  what  I  wish  to  stress 
here  is  that  Aristocles’  formulation  of  his  charges  in  T138  simply  ignores  the 
possibility  of  such  replies  (just  as  it  was  the  case  for  his  T135).  This  might 
be  imputable  to  Aristocles’  polemic  purposes,  which  could  have  led  him 
to  maliciously  misrepresent  and  trivialise  his  adversaries’  position,  or  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  fine  details  of  that  position.  However,  it  is  equally  possible, 
again,  that  the  crudeness  of  Aristocles’  charges  reflects  some  actual  degree  of 
naivety,  or  at  least  indeterminacy,  in  the  sceptical  position  he  was  targeting: 
the  sophisticated  answers  I  have  proposed  on  behalf  of ‘the  Pyrrhonist’  and 
on  the  basis  of  Sextan  material  could  have  been  devised  only  later,  in 
response  to  first-hour  pressing  objections  like  those  voiced  by  Aristocles 
himself. 

The  same  choice  of  options  is  also  on  the  table  when  we  reconsider 
the  more  specific  question  of  why,  in  Aristocles’  and  Diogenes’  accounts, 
the  Pyrrhonist’s  self-elimination  claim,  illustrated  through  the  purgatives 
simile,  is  not  presented  as  a  part  of  that  complex  dialectical  strategy,  the 
TT£piypoc<|)'ri  argument,  which  I  have  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  a  close 
reading  of  Sextus  Empiricus.  One  might  conjecture  that  the  TTEpiypoKjffi 
argument  -  or  something  resembling  it  -  did  appear  in  Aristocles’  and  Dio¬ 
genes’  sources,  but  Diogenes’  mainly  biographic  and  doxographic  inter¬ 
ests  and  Aristocles’  conciseness  (amplified  by  his  hostile  attitude)  made 
it  unrecognisable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  Aristocles  could  have 
excerpted  only  the  passage  containing  the  puzzling  simile  of  the  purgatives, 
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thus  depriving  it  of  its  actual  role  and  effectiveness,  and  then  submitted 
what  remained  to  his  reproach  of  silliness.  In  Diogenes,  instead,  both  the 
Pyrrhonists  actual  justification  for  his  use  of  language  (T133)  and  the  self¬ 
elimination  claim  and  purgatives  simile  (T131,  T132  and  T134)  are  preserved, 
but  since  they  are  presented  independently  an  inconsistency  arises.  It  is 
not  wild  speculation  to  hypothesise  that  Diogenes  simply  missed  the  cru¬ 
cial  logical  link.130  As  for  the  significant  absence  of  the  (cru4)Tr£piyp&<{>£iv 
jargon  itself,  one  might  conjecture  that  the  jargon  did  occur  in  Diogenes’ 
sources,  but  Diogenes  failed  to  appreciate  its  difference  from  TTEpiTpEiTEiv, 
and  substituted  it  with  the  latter  more  familiar  term131  (the  same  explana¬ 
tion  is  open  for  Aristocles’  EAEyxeiv). 

However,  a  more  straightforward  hypothesis  deserves  exploration:  the 
fully  fledged  TtEpiypoc^f]  argument  might  not  occur  in  Aristocles  and 
Diogenes  simply  because  it  did  not  occur  in  their  sources,  but  was  devised 
in  the  lapse  of  time  between  these  and  Sextus,  and  possibly  by  Sextus 
himself.132  The  last  option  would  be  particularly  attractive  for  those  who 
like  to  think  that  history  does  not  operate  by  chance,  and  that  Sextus, 
our  fundamental  extant  source  on  Pyrrhonism,  was  not  a  dull  copyist  of 
the  previous  Pyrrhonian  tradition,  but  was  gifted  with  a  certain  degree 
of  philosophical  creativity.  The  TTEpiypa^f]  argument  could  have  been 
Sextus’  own  original  contribution  to  the  defence  of  Pyrrhonism  from  the 
dogmatic  attacks;  after  all,  the  double-compound  crun7TEpiypd<l>Eiv,  which 
stands  at  the  heart  of  the  argument,  is  not  attested  before  Sextus.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  Sextus  was  the  solitary  creator  of  all  the  ingredients 
of  that  argument.  From  a  very  early  stage  of  their  philosophical  career 
the  Pyrrhonists  must  have  provided  some  vindication  for  their  use  of 
language  and  argument,  against  the  charges  that  these  were  at  odds  with 
their  proclaimed  lack  of  beliefs  and  mistrust  in  dogmatic  reason.  It  is  clear 
from  our  evidence  that  (1)  the  emphasis  on  the  reflexivity,  and  thus  self¬ 
elimination,  of  their  utterances  and  arguments  was  perceived  very  early 
as  a  canny  reply  to  that  charge.133  But  their  reflection  on  the  nature  of 
language  clearly  led  some  Pyrrhonists  to  elaborate  also  the  idea  of  (2)  the 

130  After  all,  that  link  is  not  so  transparent  in  Sextus  either,  if  painstaking  exegesis  has  been  required 
in  chapter  14  to  notice  its  existence  and  appreciate  its  importance. 

131  That  would  require  a  degree  of  initiative  on  Diogenes’  part  which  most  scholars  would  probably 
judge  suspiciously  unusual.  For  insightful  discussion  of  the  sources,  nature  and  limits  of  Diogenes’ 
doxography  in  his  Life  of  Pyrrho  cf.  Barnes  1992. 

132  Clearly  the  further  possibility  exists  that,  although  it  had  already  been  devised,  it  did  not  appear 
in  Aristocles’  and  Diogenes’  sources  simply  because  they  were  not  state-of-the-art  sources. 

133  Perhaps  as  early  as  Timon  himself  (cf.  T138  on  p.  344:  ‘Or,  as  Timon  says,  “why  yes,  and  why  no, 
and  why  the  very  why  itself?’"). 
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non-assertoric  character  of  their  utterances,  and  to  maintain  that  such  a 
posture  put  them  in  a  safe  place  against  any  possible  charge  of  disguised 
dogmatism  or  self- refutation. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  from  the  beginning  the  Pyrrhonists  specified  the 
nature  of  that  self-elimination  (but,  obviously,  they  had  to  be  confident 
that  it  was  not  a  dialectically  disastrous  reversal  (iTEpiTpOTrri) ,  incompatible 
with  suspension  of  judgement),  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  they  expressed 
it  at  once  through  the  verb  (cru^juEpiypoccJjEiv.134  It  is  possible  that  they 
ended  up  adopting  (1)  and  (2)  as  two  distinct  defensive  strategies,  perhaps 
without  realising  (or  being  worried  by  the  fact)  that  (1)  requires  (and  tries 
to  face)  a  presupposition  inconsistent  with  (2),  that  is  the  purportedly 
dogmatic,  truth-claiming  nature  of  their  own  utterances.135  It  is  typical  of 
Pyrrhonism  to  stockpile  arguments  of  different  nature,  provenance  and 
degree  of  plausibility,  to  be  administered  to  different  interlocutors  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  severity  of  their  dogmatic  disease  (cf.  PH?,.  280-1):  for  this  reason, 
(1)  and  (2)  might  have  lived  side  by  side  for  a  long  time  in  the  Pyrrhon¬ 
ists’  argumentative  pharmacy,  before  they  realised  that  the  two  strategies 
were  inconsistent,  or  began  to  care  about  that.  This  could  be  reflected  in 
Diogenes’  pages,  and  provide  an  explanation  for  the  inconsistency  I  have 
pointed  out  different  from  ascribing  to  Diogenes  himself  philosophical 
dullness  and  doxographic  inaccuracy.136  A  believer  in  Sextus’  talent  might 
suggest  that  Sextus  finally  saw  the  danger  latent  in  the  mere  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  (1)  and  (2),  and  managed  to  arrange  the  two  distinct  moves  in  a 
brilliant  unified  argument,  in  which  not  only  was  inconsistency  avoided, 
but  the  force  of  the  whole  was  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Someone 
less  enthusiastic  might  suggest  that  Sextus  found  the  argument  already 
articulated  in  his  sources,  and  his  contribution  consisted  only  in  picturing 
the  self-elimination  of  the  sceptical  utterances  and  arguments  as  a  form 
of  self-bracketing,  that  is  in  introducing  the  verb  (crujjL)TrEpiypd<})Eiv,  as 
his  own  hallmark,  in  an  argument  inherited  from  more  creative  ancestors. 
Unfortunately,  doubts  could  be  raised  also  against  a  too  easy  attribution  of 
this  merit  to  Sextus;  accepting  Sextus’  introduction  of  (crujJL)TrEpiypd<J>Eiv 
in  the  Pyrrhonian  vocabulary  only  ex  silentio  is  conjectural  at  best,  since 
the  silence  could  well  be  the  result  of  the  wreck  which  wiped  out  virtually 
the  whole  Pyrrhonian  tradition,  sparing  only  Sextus.137 

134  Cf.  p.  2681155.  135  Cf.  p.  277. 

136  Diogenes’  account  could  be  a  faithful  report  of  an  already  inconsistent  sceptical  source,  or  could 
be  the  result  of  juxtaposition  of  different  sceptical  sources. 

137  Moreover,  there  is  an  occurrence  of  ouMTTEpiypdcfieiv  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Strom.  8.7.22.3), 
seemingly  with  the  same  meaning  as  in  Sextus  and  in  a  sceptical  context:  ‘since  we  can  neither 
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On  the  shaky  foundation  of  our  scanty  evidence,  the  ‘developmentalist’ 
case  I  have  tried  to  build  is  thus  bound  to  remain  something  oc5r|Aov,  in 
the  realm  of  dogmatic  conjecture,  but  it  is  certainly  no  less  credible  than 
the  opposite  ‘unitarian’  one.  With  an  appropriate  touch  of  Pyrrhonian 
equilibrium,  let  us  then  suspend  judgement  on  the  issue  and  finally  bring 
our  whole  investigation  on  ancient  self-refutation  to  an  end. 

believe  all  appearances,  because  of  their  conflict,  nor  disbelieve  all  of  them,  because  also  the  one 
saying  that  all  the  appearances  are  not  credible,  being  itself  one  of  all  the  appearances,  is  bracketed 
along  with  (aupTtepiypa<f)£CT0ai)  all  the  others,  nor  believe  some  of  them  and  not  believe  some 
others,  because  of  their  equipollence,  we  are  led  to  suspension  of  judgement’  (pf]T£  yap  Tracrais 
Tals  <j)avTaaiais  tticteueiv  5uvt|0evtes  Sia  tt]v  payriv,  pf]TE  Tracrais  crmCTTETv  5ia  to  xai  tt]v 
Asyouaav  Tracras  canaTOUs  UTTapyeiv  e^  diraacov  odoav  <rupiTEpiypd<{>Ecr0ai  Tracrais,  ptite  Tiai 
Pev  ttioteueiv,  Tiai  5e  crrnaT£Tv  Sia  tt]v  icroTriTa,  xaTfixSTIPEV  eis  ETroxnv).  It  is  impossible  to 
establish  with  certainty  that  Sextus  is  earlier  than  Clement:  while  we  are  quite  certain  of  Clement’s 
dates  (the  Stromata  were  written  in  the  first  years  of  the  third  century  ad),  Sextus’  life  and  dates 
are  as  mysterious  as  the  life  of  our  7T£piypac|>f)  argument  (cf.  p.  95m).  Moreover,  even  granting 
that  Sextus  is  earlier  than  Clement,  Clement  might  still  be  relying,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  some 
different  and  earlier  sceptical  source,  and  thus  Sextus  would  not  have  the  paternity  of  the  Pyrrhonian 
usage  of  CTupiTEpiypacfiEiv.  The  only  Pyrrhonists  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  Clement’s  corpus  are 
Pyrrho  and  Timon,  and  we  have  no  certain  evidence  about  Clement’s  sceptical  sources.  Witt  (1937: 
41)  argued  that  the  general  character  of  Stromata  8  is  ‘unmistakably  Antiochean’,  but  Clement 
might  be  following  some  intermediate  Peripatetic  source,  like  Aristocles  (cf.,  however,  p.  34inio8). 
There  is  no  extant  Sextan  passage  of  which  Stromata  8.7  is  either  a  verbatim  quotation  or  a  close 
paraphrase:  if  Clement  was  drawing  on  Sextus,  either  he  was  quoting/paraphrasing  some  passage 
from  the  five  lost  general  books  on  Pyrrhonism  which  preceded  My— 11,  or  he  was  elaborating  with 
some  autonomy  what  he  had  learnt  from  his  Sextan  readings  (including  the  use  and  meaning  of 
CTUpTTEpiypCK()£lv) . 


Conclusion 


Much  of  the  energy  of  disciplinary  philosophy  has  been  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  devoted  to  demonstrating  —  as  the  self-refutation  charge 
itself  proclaims  —  that  the  apparently  dangerous  demons  are  actually 
impotent,  self-deceived  fools.  That,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  point  of 
the  self-refutation  charge:  to  show,  so  to  speak,  that  the  devil  is  an  ass. 

Barbara  Herrnstein  Smith  (1996: 144) 


I  opened  this  book  with  some  brief  reflections  on  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
a  coherent  and  serviceable  identikit  of  the  notion  of  self-refutation  on 
the  basis  of  the  wide  variety  of  uses  and  understandings  attested  in  the 
modern  literature.  I  will  not  pretend  that  the  landscape  of  ancient  self¬ 
refutation  which  we  have  explored  together  has  not  exhibited  a  considerable 
amount  of  diversity,  and  that  it  does  not  offer  similar  resistance  to  sweeping 
generalisations.  The  difficulty  is  amplified  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
ancient  theoretical  treatment  of  self-refutation  to  guide  us:  Galen  wrote 
a  treatise  On  the  Theses  that  Are  Subject  to  Self  reversal,1  in  one  book,  but 
the  only  part  of  it  which  has  survived  is,  sadly,  its  title.  None  the  less,  a 
sketch,  if  not  a  portrayal,  of  the  most  striking  family  resemblances  which 
have  emerged  from  our  inquiry  can  and  must  be  attempted. 

The  theses  which  came  under  the  fire  of  the  self-refutation  charge  in 
antiquity  display,  despite  their  variety,  a  common  trait:  they  express  rad¬ 
ically  revisionist  positions,  diverging  not  only  from  what  was,  or  at  least 
would  soon  become,  philosophical  orthodoxy,  but  also,  and  more  basically, 
from  pre-philosophical,  commonsense  views.  The  denial  of  the  Principle  of 
Non-Contradiction,  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  truth  or  falsehood, 
global  relativism,  extreme  Heracliteanism,  strong  monism,  hard  determin¬ 
ism,  scepticism  about  the  senses  and/or  reason  have  been  prominent  in 
our  discussion;  all  of  them  seem  to  share  the  same  kind  of  extremist  and 

1  TTEpi  tcov  sauTOUS  TTEpiTpETTOVTCov  Aoycov  ( Libr .  Propr.  19.44,  3-4). 
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iconoclastic  attitude.2  We  have  observed  that  at  least  from  the  early  fourth 
century  bc  self-refutation  arguments  came  to  be  adopted  with  a  certain 
frequency  as  favoured  weapons  to  defend  and  restore  orthodoxy  against 
such  attacks.  There  is  a  clear  rationale  behind  this  specific  tendency:  it  is 
precisely  because  the  proponents  of  those  views  are  radical  extremists  that 
any  common  ground  for  philosophical  discussion  with  them  is  extremely 
narrow  and  slippeiy,  since  any  ordinary  refutation  will  need  to  rely  on 
concepts,  presuppositions  and  premisses  which  they  will  stubbornly  refuse 
to  grant.  The  gist  of  the  self-refutation  manoeuvre  is  to  exploit,  econom¬ 
ically,  what  these  adversaries  have  already  conceded,  or  can  more  or  less 
reasonably  be  taken  to  have  committed  themselves  to,  by  the  very  act  of 
submitting  their  theses  to  public  scrutiny.  The  self-refutation  argument 
retorts  these  explicit  or  implicit  concessions  against  these  adversaries,  thus 
eluding  the  obstacles  created  by  their  uncooperative  character,  by  reducing 
to  the  bare  minimum  (ideally,  to  nothing)  the  extra  amount  of  collab¬ 
oration  requested  from  them.  This  procedure  must  not  only  have  been 
perceived  as  useful  in  dealing  with  the  strictures  imposed  by  the  nature  of 
radical  revisionism;  it  must  also  have  appeared  particularly  effective  from 
a  rhetorical  point  of  view  in  unmasking  and  emphasising  the  extent  of  its 
weakness.  For  what  could  be  weaker  than  a  position  which  already  contains 
in  itself  all  the  germs  of  its  own  demise?  We  have  found  more  than  once 
our  ancient  sources  stressing  the  point  that  by  being  caught  red-handed  in 
self-refutation  one  is  not  only  defeated,  but  ridiculed:  to  succumb  to  the 
enemy  and  lose  a  well-fought  battle  can  be  honourable,  but  to  succumb 
to  one’s  own  foolishness  and  lose  face,  sawing  the  branch  on  which  one  is 
sitting,  is  only  laughable.  Although  undeniably  there  is  something  ‘tragic’ 
in  this  kind  of  self-inflicted,  suicidal  fate,3  I  have  emphasised  that  the 
comic  elements  of  ironic  sarcasm  or  abusive  mockery  definitely  prevail  in 
our  sources:  just  think  of  the  funny  backwards  upside-down  tumble  which, 
according  to  Lucretius,  the  sceptic  who  claims  that  nothing  is  known  forces 
himself  to  perform  (TI19  on  p.  314),  or  the  ventriloquist  voice  that  con¬ 
stantly  contradicts  what  the  late-learners  are  saying  (cf.  T82  on  pp.  226-7) 

2  For  the  idea  that  this  is  a  basic  characteristic  of  all  the  targets  of  self-refutation  arguments  cf.  also 
Herrnstein  Smith  1996. 

3  Herrnstein  Smith  has  suggested  that  ancient  TtepiTpoTtu  is,  in  someway,  ‘the  counterpart  of peripeteia , 
the  turn  of  fortune  that  Aristotle  thought  most  conducive  to  the  effects  of  tragedy:  fear,  pity,  catharsis. 
The  emotional  effects . . .  are  complex:  anxiety  and  satisfaction,  as  fear  yields  to  pity  and  terror  to 
relief;  the  pleasure  of  formal  symmetry  (revenge  and  justice  coincide,  the  punishment  both  fits 
and  mirrors  the  crime) . . .  orthodoxy  vindicated’  (1996: 150).  For  example,  ‘the  self-refuting  skeptic 
recalls  other  self-deluded,  self-destroying  heroes  and  villains’,  like  ‘Oedipus  unwittingly  condemning 
himself  in  his  sentence  on  the  killer  of  Laius’  (149).  For  a  possible  emergence  of  this  tragic  vein  in 
ancient  descriptions  of  self-refutation  cf.  e.g.  pp.  76  and  235—6  and  Tin  on  p.  320. 
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or  the  constant  stress  on  how  ‘amazing’  or  ‘clever’  the  self-refuting  theses 
are  (cf.  e.g.  T2  on  pp.  32-3  and  T9  on  p.  51). 

By  casting  my  general  account  of  the  underlying  rationale  for  recurring 
to  the  self-refutation  charge  in  terms  of  certain  proposals,  concessions, 
commitments  and  defeats  in  philosophical  debates  I  have  already  intro¬ 
duced  what  has  emerged  as  the  single  most  distinctive  feature  of  ancient 
self-refutation:  its  intrinsically  dialectical  nature.  I  have  had  plenty  of  occa¬ 
sions  to  clarify,  corroborate,  extend  and  strengthen  Burnyeat’s  original 
insight  about  ancient  self-refutation  arguments:  what  is  charged  with  self- 
refutation  is  not,  typically,  abstract  propositional  items,  in  vacuo ,  but  theses 
as  concretely  held  by  persons  and  as  put  forward  in  debate. ^  The  standard 
outcome  of  a  self-refutation  argument  is  the  defeat  of  these  theses  and  their 
proponents,  a  defeat  which  typically  is  not  a  direct  consequence  of  the  the¬ 
ses  propositional  content,  but  is  determined  by  the  very  fact  that  they  have 
been  put  forward  for  discussion  or  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  put 
forward.  For  example,  if  you  (allegedly)  assert  that  ‘Nothing  is  true’,  then 
by  this  very  speech  act  you  are  committing  yourself  to  at  least  one  truth, 
the  truth  of  what  you  are  asserting  (cf.  e.g.  T35  on  p.  117).  But  assertion  is 
not  the  only  way  of  presenting  a  thesis  which  can  be  retorted  against  one’s 
opponent;  we  have  learnt  that  the  self-refuting  ‘ways’  of  advancing  a  certain 
thesis  are  many  and  varied.  These  include  its  simple  linguistic  formulation 
(for  example,  you  cannot  speak  of  what  is  not’,  says  the  Eleatic  Stranger; 
‘fool,  you  are  yourself  speaking  -  or  attempting  to  speak  -  of  it  right  now, 
refuting  yourself! :  t86  on  p.  239),  the  reasons  and  arguments  proposed  in 
its  support  or  defence  (e.g.  the  Pyrrhonist  refutes  himself  when  he  advances 
a  purported  demonstration  that  no  sound  demonstration  exists:  T103  on 
pp.  278—9),  and  the  attitudes,  motivations  and  purposes  underlying  the 
proposal  (e.g.  it  is  self-refuting  to  blame  your  interlocutor  because  he  is 
so  stupid  that  he  does  not  understand  the  truth  of  determinism:  T46  on 
p.  148).  One’s  defeat  by  self-refutation  can  consist  either  in  admitting  the 
contradictory  of  one  s  own  original  proposal  (self-reversal)  or  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  it  and  conceding  that  there  was  no  reason  to  accept  it  in  the  first 
instance,  or  no  way  to  advance  and  defend  it  coherently  (self-elimination). 

I  have  also  argued,  against  extensive  scholarly  consensus,  that  in  neither  case 
do  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  prove,  or  aim  to  prove,  the  falsehood  of 
the  thesis  which  incurs  defeat:  that  thesis  cannot  survive  dialectical  scrutiny, 
and  in  some  cases  does  not  ever  bear  articulating,  but  typically  the  self¬ 
refutation  argument  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  what  is  expressed 

4  For  clarification  of  the  broad  sense  in  which  I  have  used  ‘debate’  and  ‘dialectical  context’  cf.  p.  27. 
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is  the  case.  Is  this  limitation  to  be  construed  as  a  weakness  of  the  argument? 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  that  the  correct  response  is  ‘no’.  Establishing  that 
a  certain  position  is  —  whatever  the  exact  reason  may  be  —  untenable  in 
debate  and  sometimes,  more  fundamentally,  impossible  to  present  coher¬ 
ently,  is  no  minor  philosophical  achievement.  As  McCabe  comments  with 
reference  to  broad  Protagorean  relativism,  extreme  Heraclitean  flux,  and 
strong  Parmenidean  monism,  Plato  aimed  at  showing  us  that  each  of  them 

only  seems  to  be  a  position  which  we  can  occupy.  It  cannot  be  occupied  because  it 
cannot  be  articulated  within  the  public  arena;  and  for  this  reason  the  person  who 
attempts  to  occupy  it  fails  to  turn  up.  For  a  philosophical  position  that  cannot  be 
occupied  by  a  person  is  no  philosophical  position  at  all;  persons  are  necessary  for 
philosophy.  (2000:  138) 

In  light  of  the  results  of  our  inquiry,  an  analogous  diagnosis  can  be  extended 
to  the  ancient  self-refutation  argument  quite  generally:  its  function  is  that 
of  unmasking  the  impossibility  of  successfully  articulating  and  defending 
one’s  position  in  the  public  arena  because  of  the  very  nature  of  that  position. 

Our  investigation  has  revealed  that  we  should  resist  the  easy  temptation, 
common  in  the  scholarly  literature,  of  interpreting  ancient  self-refutation 
arguments  as  instances  of  that  peculiar  form  of  reductio  ad  contradictionem, 
the  Consequentia  Mirabilis,  in  which  a  certain  proposition  p  is  assumed, 
shown  to  entail  its  contradictory  not -p,  and  thus  discharged  as  false  to 
conclude  the  necessary  truth  of  not -p.  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  crucial 
inference  from  ‘if  p,  then  not -f  to  ‘not-^>’  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  consis¬ 
tently  missing  from  our  texts,  and  I  have  argued  that  this  is  neither  mere 
chance,  nor  a  sign  of  the  ancient  logicians’  scarce  logical  rigour:  interesting 
‘non-classical’  traits  of  the  two  most  prominent  ancient  systems  of  logic, 
Aristotelian  syllogistic  and  Chrysippean  dialectic,  could  have  made  any 
formal  argument  in  the  pattern  of  a  Consequentia  Mirabilis  unsound  (cf. 
chapters  6  and  10).  I  have  also  argued  that,  actually,  it  is  certain  formalisa¬ 
tions  of  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  that,  by  stripping  them  of  their 
dialectical  garb  and  making  of  them  alleged  logical  proofs  of  the  necessary 
truth  of  certain  propositions,  are  not  only  philologically  inaccurate  and 
historically  anachronistic,  but  often  also  logically  suspect.5  In  chapters  2 
and  10 1  have  also  signalled  the  similar  difficulties  which  the  most  influential 
modern  formal  analysis  of  self-refutation  seems  to  incur. 

The  kind  of  ‘modesty’  I  have  attributed  to  ancient  self-refutation  does 
in  fact  deserve  some  praise.  Any  ambitious  attempt  to  establish  that  radical 

5  Cf.  especially  chapter  5  (sections  2  and  3),  chapter  10,  chapter  n,  and  pp.  115— 6nyo  and  196^9. 


forms  of  relativism,  determinism  or  scepticism  must  be  false  on  the  sole 
basis  of  the  troubles  which  their  supporters  supposedly  incur  when  trying 
to  express  and  defend  them  should  be  assessed  with  caution:  as  Sorensen 
puts  it,  there  seems  to  exist 

a  large  class  of  positions  which  might  be  true  but  which  cannot  be  held.  Our  vision 
of  reality  contains  blindspots  .  . .  Since  the  best  we  can  count  on  is  an  indifferent 
universe,  we  are  left  with  the  conclusion  that  some  truths  may  well  have  been 
placed  out  of  reach  by  the  rules  of  representation.  (1988:  7) 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  teleologically  minded  ancient  thinkers  would 
have  rejected  the  presupposition  of  Sorensen’s  final  remark,  and  that  some 
modern  epistemologists  and  philosophers  of  language  would  protest  that 
the  very  notion  of  ‘blindspot’  rests  on  an  ill-conceived  idea  of  what  truth 
and  knowledge  are.  None  the  less,  Sorensen’s  contention  is  a  healthy 
reminder  that  we  ought  not  to  assume  un reflectively  that  self-refutation 
arguments  by  themselves  have  the  power  to  magically  fill  our  ‘blindspots’, 
establishing  once  for  all  the  most  fundamental,  thought-independent  truths 
about  reality6  (nor  can  we  project  that  assumption  on  to  the  ancients  in  the 
absence  of  any  clear  evidence  for  doing  so).  But  even  if  they  do  not  ‘falsify’ 
our  most  radical  adversaries’  views  (and  defuse  our  own  most  hyperbol¬ 
ical  doubts)  by  proving  that  what  they  envisage  is  ‘logically  impossible’, 
self-refutation  arguments  can  bracket  and  silence  them,  by  clarifying  and 
delimiting  the  boundaries  of  coherent  discourse  and  the  grounds  of  con¬ 
structive  philosophical  inquiry  and  debate.7  The  self-refutation  arguments 
themselves  were  not  perceived  by  the  ancients  as  philosophical  wonders 
( consequentiae  mirabiles'i)\  it  is  the  self-refuting  positions  that  were  described 
as  amazing  in  their  hopelessness.  Here  the  archetypal  opposition  between 

6  Contra  Saccheri  (1733:  99):  ‘For  this  seems  to  be  the  primary  character  of  any  fundamental  truth: 
starting  from  its  own  negation  assumed  as  true,  through  an  exquisite  form  of  refutation,  it  can  at 
the  end  be  returned  to  itself.’  From  a  perspective  very  different  from  Sorensen’s,  the  Wittgenstein 
of  On  Certainty  (1969)  would  have  also  denied  that  many  of  the  self-refutation  arguments  we  have 
examined  in  this  book  can  establish  the  fundamental  truths  about  reality:  the  kind  of  certainties 
beyond  reasonable  or  meaningful  doubt  at  which  those  arguments  point  are  the  foundations,  neither 
true  nor  false,  in  which  all  our  discourse  about  truth  and  falsehood  and  our  quest  for  knowledge 
are  rooted,  and  are  not  themselves  true  objects  of  knowledge. 

7  Cf.  Haslanger  1992  for  a  nice  formulation  of  this  idea  in  the  related  context  of  the  ‘pragmatic 
paradoxes’  (on  which  cf.  p.  3n6).  Mackie’s  (1964:  203)  own  conclusion  concerning  the  philosophical 
prospects  of  the  self-refutation  argument  seems  exceedingly  deflationary:  since  all  interesting  cases  of 
self-refutation  in  philosophical  debates  amount  to  cases  of  operational  self-refutation,  ‘the  detection 
of  them  [sc.  self-refutations]  does  not  lead  to  any  necessary  truth’,  and  thus  the  way  in  which  self¬ 
refutation  arguments  have  been  used  in  the  history  of  philosophy  must  be  relinquished  in  favour  of 
a  more  empiricist  approach.  For  a  curious,  and  in  my  opinion  clearly  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  show 
that  ‘whenever  a  proposition  can  be  shown  to  be  not  coherently  asserted,  it  must  be  false’  through 
a  priori  logical  considerations  cf.  Page  1992. 
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the  orthodox  and  the  revisionist  within  the  dialectic  of  self-refutation 
turns  out  to  be  crucial:  even  if  silencing  your  adversary  does  not  necessarily 
amount  to  proving  the  absolute  truth  of  your  own  position,  it  can  be  all 
you  need  if  your  position  is  already  the  default  one,  and  therefore  you  do 
not  need  to  win  new  ground,  but  only  to  withstand  the  barbarous  siege.  If 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  your  adversary,  and  he  is  bound  by  what  he  says 
either  to  endorse,  unwittingly,  your  position  (reversal)  or  at  least  to  give 
up  his  own  (self-elimination  or  self-bracketing),8  then  you  can  consider 
yourself,  and  your  thesis,  clear-cut  winners.9 

A  manoeuvre  like  the  self-refutation  argument  acquires  extra  value  given 
the  centrality  of  dialogue  and  dialectic  for  ancient  philosophy  and  logic,  at 
which  I  have  hinted  time  and  again  in  this  book,  without  daring  to  fully 
awaken  a  beast  which  would  require  bulky  volumes  in  its  own  right  to 
be  fed.  Just  consider  here  an  obvious  expression  of  that  centrality,  Plato’s 
account  of  judgement  and  belief  as  the  outcome  of  an  inner  silent  dialogue 
with  oneself: 

T139  For  it  seems  to  me  that  when  it  thinks  [the  soul]  is  simply  carrying  on  a 
discussion  (5iaAeyea0ai)  in  which  it  asks  questions  to  itself  and  answers  to 
itself,  and  affirms  and  denies.  And  when,  having  come  to  something  definite, 
either  very  slowly  or  by  a  sudden  leap,  it  now  affirms  one  and  the  same 
thing  and  is  not  in  doubt,  we  affirm  that  this  is  its  judgement.  So  I  say  that 
to  judge  is  to  make  a  statement,  and  that  judgement  is  a  statement,  not 
however  addressed  to  someone  else  or  aloud,  but  silently  to  oneself.10  ( Tht . 
i89e7-i90a  6) 

On  such  an  influential  account,11  it  is  not  only  in  the  public  arena  that 
certain  positions  cannot  be  defended  because  they  refute  themselves;  there 
is  no  alternative,  private,  non-dialectical  space  into  which  the  solitary 

8  In  chapter  14  I  showed  that  Sextus  Empiricus  adopts  self-bracketing  (but  not  reversal)  as  an  anti- 
dogmatic  strategy,  by  clarifying  that  the  Pyrrhonist  himself  has  no  positive  commitment  to  the 
self-bracketing  position. 

9  Cf.  pp.  175—6  for  some  ancient  evidence  in  support  of  this  idea. 

10  touto  yap  pot  ivSaAAETai  Siavooupevri  oux  aAAo  ti  p  SiaAeygo'Oai,  auTT)  sauTpv  epwrcbcra 
xai  atroKpivopEvii,  xai  t^dcrKoucra  xai  ou  ^aaKouaa.  otov  8e  opicracra,  eite  |3paSuTEpov  eite  xai 
o^uTEpov  ETra^acra,  to  auTO  f|8r)  cpri  xai  pp  SioTct^p,  5o£av  TauTpv  tiOepev  auTps-  coo  t  EycoyE 
to  So^a^Eiv  AEyEiv  xaAco  xai  tt)v  8o^av  Aoyov  EipppEvov,  ou  pevtoi  Trpos  aAAov  ou8e  <|>covp, 
aAAa  aiyp  trpos  c<ut6v. 

11  Cf.  also  PI.  Sph.  263c— 264b,  Phlb.  38c— e;  Arist.  Metaph.  r  4,  ioo6b8— 10:  ‘Ifwords  do  not  signify,  our 
discussing  with  one  another  is  destroyed,  and  in  truth  even  with  ourselves ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  anything  without  thinking  of  one  thing’  (pp  oppaivovTcov  8e  tcov  ovopcrrcov  avpppTat  to 
8taAEyECT0ai  trpos  aAApAous,  xaTa  8e  Tpv  aAp0Eiav  xai  trpos  outov  ou0ev  yap  evSexetoi  voeTv 
pp  voouvTa  iv).  For  discussion  of  T139  and  its  significance  within  Plato’s  choice  of  the  dialogue 
form  cf.  Long  2008:  55-9. 
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revisionist  thinker  might  retreat  and  stubbornly  pretend  to  stick  to  his 
self-refuting  hypothesis  while  remaining  a  thinker. 

According  to  White,  who  expresses  a  quite  common  view  in  the  scholarly 
literature,12 

self-refuting  propositions  have  three  essential  characteristics.  They  are  false.  They 
falsify  or  contribute  to  falsifying  themselves.  They  falsify  themselves  through  self¬ 
reference.  (1989:  84) 

I  hope  I  have  constructed  a  compelling  case  against  the  idea  that  falsification 
is  the  standard  intended  outcome  of  ancient  self-refutation,  or  even  only 
a  frequent  one.  A  thorny  question  is  what  level  of  consciousness  we  are 
entitled  to  attribute  to  the  ancients  themselves  of  anything  like  my  clear-cut 
distinction  between  an  ‘absolute’,  logical  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  a  certain 
proposition  and  a  dialectical  silencer  of  its  supporters,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  generalised  dialectical  approach  to  philosophy  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  Although  no  such  distinction  is  explicitly  articulated  in  any  of  our 
sources,  I  have  suggested  that  it  might  be  reflected  in  the  caution  with  which 
the  conclusions  of  the  self-refutation  argument  are  often  cast  in  terms  of 
the  admissions  or  concessions  to  which  the  proponents  of  certain  theses 
are  finally  bound.  However,  we  have  also  noticed  an  opposite  tendency  to 
elliptical  formulations  which  blur  that  distinction:  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  such  a  tendency  reflects  some  confusion  in  our  sources  between 
the  two  distinct  levels  or  testifies  exactly  to  the  opposite,  i.e.  to  the  fact 
that  the  dialectical  setting  for  self-refutation  was  so  obvious  that  making 
it  explicit  was  often  felt  as  unnecessary.  The  correct  answer  might  lie,  as 
often  happens,  somewhere  in  the  middle,  and  should  be  carefully  assessed 
case  by  case. 

White’s  third  essential  condition  for  self-refutation,  self-reference,  also 
requires  some  comment.  Although  propositional  self-reference,  either 
direct  (e.g.  if  everything  is  false,  then  ‘Everything  is  false’  must  itself  be 
false:  cf.  T34  on  p.  114)  or  indirect  (e.g.  if  the  conclusion  that  the  senses 
are  unreliable  depends  on  a  reasoning  which  rests  ultimately  on  the  senses, 
then  it  must  itself  be  unreliable:  cf.  tii6  on  p.  309),  is  an  ingredient  of  some 
of  the  arguments  which  we  have  analysed,  it  is  by  no  means  a  typical  one. 
Usually  the  ‘self’  involved  in  ancient  self-refutation  turns  out  to  be  much 
less  unitary  and  more  complex  than  we  might  have  expected:13  it  is  this 
internal  complexity  that  makes  the  self-refutation  charge  possible,  since 
some  ‘part’  or  ‘aspect’  of  the  structured  unit  (the  advanced  propositional 

12  Cf.  p.  3115.  13  Cf.  e.g.  pp.  174 and  235. 
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content)  conflicts  with  some  different  part’  or  ‘aspect’  (the  way  in  which 
this  content  is  put  forward,  where  this  ‘way’  is  to  be  construed  broadly,  as 
I  have  reiterated  above).  This  generous  extension  of  what  counts  as  self- 
refuting  makes  it  difficult,  sometimes,  to  draw  sharp  boundaries  between 
ancient  charges  of  self-refutation  and  inconsistency,  but  it  does  not  void 
our  original  distinction.14 

So  far  I  have  praised  the  ancient  approach  to  self-refutation  for  its 
‘modesty’  and  caution.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  ancient  examples 
of  self-refutation  argument  we  have  examined  are  equally  effective  and 
persuasive  in  fulfilling  their  proposed  task.  As  we  have  seen,  a  supposed 
advantage  of  self-refutation  arguments  is  that  they  exploit  only  what  your 
opponent  has  already  admitted,  or  is  already  committed  to  conceding,  in 
virtue  of  his  own  position  and  his  daring  choice  of  engaging  in  dialectic  with 
us  as  a  rational  human  being  among  human  beings.  To  agree  on  the  precise 
extent  of  our  ‘rational  and  dialectical  commitments’,  however,  can  be  at 
times  no  less  difficult  and  controversial  than  to  agree  on  the  truth-value  of 
the  premisses  of  an  ordinary  direct  refutation.  Certain  theses  targeted  by 
the  self-refutation  charge  do  seem  to  be  impossible  to  express  in  a  coherent 
way  (or  even  in  an  interestingly  incoherent  one),  let  alone  to  support  and 
defend  in  debate;15  however,  I  have  signalled  more  than  one  case  in  which 
our  revisionist  opponent  might  protest  that  the  self-refutation  argument  is 
question-beggingly  foisting  upon  him  our  tacit  assumptions,  to  which  not 
only  has  he  never  committed  himself,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  but  which  he 
has  actually  rejected,  at  least  by  implication,  in  the  very  act  of  presenting 
his  revisionist  views. 16  Consider  for  example  this  sceptical  rejoinder:  ‘You 
say  that  if  nothing  is  known,  then  I  must  admit  that  not  even  this  can  be 
known,  so  I  refute  myself  and  my  position  is  not  worth  your  attention; 
but  it  is  you  who  are  saddling  me  the  silly  idea  that  I  know  that  knowledge 
is  impossible,  and  are  imposing  upon  me  your  absurdly  high  demand  that 
something  is  worth  discussing  only  if  it  has  been  accepted  to  be  a  possible 
object  of  knowledge.’17  Rejoinders  of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare  in  our 
ancient  sources;18  but  history  is  typically  written  by  the  winners,  and  at  least 
some  of  the  (alleged)  self-refuting  fools  ridiculed  in  our  texts  had  probably 

14  Cf.  pp.  6—8  in  the  introduction. 

15  Cf.  e.g.  the  version  of  strong  monism  discussed  in  chapter  13,  section  3. 

16  For  the  idea  that  most  self-refutation  arguments  are  unacceptably  question-begging  cf.  Herrnstein 
Smith  1996. 

17  This  rejoinder  could  be  used  to  counter  self-refutation  arguments  such  as  those  in  T119  (p.  314)  and 
T122  (p.  320). 

18  Sextus’  reply  to  the  itEprrpoTrq  charge  against  the  ‘proof  against  proof  which  we  have  examined 
at  length  in  chapter  14,  section  3  is  a  notable  exception. 
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more  to  say  than  their  ancient  orthodox  critics  (and  some  of  their  modern 
interpreters)  have  allowed  them  to  say.  We  should  not  forget  that,  after  all, 
the  heirs  of  some  of  our  ancient  revisionists  are  still  alive  and  kicking  in  the 
modern  philosophical  arena;  the  very  survival  and  flourishing  of  twenty- 
first  century  dialetheists,  relativists,  determinists  and  sceptics  might  reveal 
something  about  the  actual  finality  of  the  self-refutation  charge. 

The  idea  that  all  self-refutation  arguments  could  or  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  of  what  is  indisputably  contained  in,  or  implied  by,  the 
self-refuting  position  is  illusory.  The  success  of  a  self-refutation  argument 
will  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  further  presuppositions  involved  are 
bound  to  be  perceived  by  all  the  parties  to  the  debate  (including,  crucially, 
the  audience)  as  the  immovable  background  conditions  for  any  discussion 
on  a  certain  subject  to  take  place  and  remain  an  intelligible  and  genuine 
discussion  on  that  subject,  and,  correspondingly,  on  the  degree  to  which 
any  rejection  of  these  presuppositions  will  appear  as  a  desperate  ad  hoc 
tactic  to  avoid  conceding  a  clear  philosophical  rout. 

Not  only  can  ancient  self-refutation  arguments  be  no  less  controver¬ 
sial  than  some  of  their  modern  counterparts  (or  misinterpretations);  I 
have  argued  that  something  unequivocally  resembling  our  Consequentia 
Mirabilis  finally  makes  its  appearance  (albeit  only  a  tacit  one)  at  the  dusk 
of  antiquity,  in  two  different  Augustinian  contexts  (cf.  chapters  7  and  12), 
and  that  an  interesting  anticipation  of  self-refutation  as  a  peculiar  form 
of  reductio  ad  absurdum  occurs  in  the  closing  section  of  Sextus  Empiricus’ 
Against  the  Logicians  (cf.  chapter  14,  section  3.7).  This  shift  in  the  purpose 
and  logic  of  the  self-refutation  argument,  from  defensive  dialectical  device 
to  constructive  logical  proof  (roughly  speaking),  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  theoretical  reflection  on  Sextus’  or  Augustine’s  part;  presumably  it 
might  testify  to  some  parallel,  broader  change  in  the  way  in  which  philo¬ 
sophical  inquiry  and  its  method  were  conceived.19  I  have  no  doubt  that 
hunting  down  the  history  of  this  unsung  turn  through  the  middle  ages  to 
our  days  would  be  invaluable  both  for  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctiveness,  merits  and  limits  of  the  ancient  approach  to  self-refutation  and 
for  a  better  understanding  and  assessment  of  the  self-refutation  argument 
itself,  its  logic,  force  and  prospects  within  current  philosophical  debates. 

After  all,  if  the  history  of  a  philosophical  argument  is  complex  and 
fascinating,  so  must  the  argument  itself  be. 

19  C£.,  however,  the  kind  of  inner  dialogue  staged  by  Augustine  in  his  Soliloquia  (chapter  7, 

section  1). 
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